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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 29th, 1929. 

Held at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Prof. J. L. Myres, M.A.. D.Sc.. President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President appointed Mr. M'. Barnard and Mr. \V. B. Thompson as 
Scrutineers, and declared the Ballot open. 

The Pre.sident presented one of the Rivers Medals for 1928 to Mr. E. 
Torday’, for his anthropological work in the field of the Belgian Congo. The 
President read a letter from Mr. S. H. Ray. the recipient of the second Medal 
presented for 1928, regretting his inability to be present, owing to serious illness. 

The Hon. Secretary* read the Report of the Council for 1928, which was 
accepted. 

The Hon. Treasurer read the Financial Report for 1928. which was also 
accepted. 

The President then read his Address on " The Science of Man in the Service 
of the State.” 
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Minutes of the Annual General Meeting. 


The Scrutineers delivered their Report, and the following were declared 
duly elected as Officers and Council for 1929-30 : — 


President. — Prof. J. L. Myres, O.B.E.. M.A.. D.Sc.. F.B.A., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Prof. H. J. Fleure. D.Sc. 

H. S. Harrison, D.Sc. 

Prof. G. Elliot Smith. il.A., Litt.D., D.Sc.. M.D.. F.R.S. 

Hon. Secretary. — E. X. Fallaize. B.A. 


Hon. Treasurer.— Cr. D. Hornblower, O.B.E.. B.A. 


Hon. Editor. — H. J. Braunholtz, M.A. 


H. G. Beasley. 

C. 0. Blagdeu. M.A.. D.Litt. 

H. C. Burkitt. M.A.. F.S.A. 

L. C. G. Clarke, F.S.A. 

K. de B. Codrington. M.A. 

J. H. Driberg, M.A. 

Miss M. E. Durham. 

Prof. R. Ruggles Gates. Ph.D. 

M. Ginsberg, 31. A., D.Litt. 

W. L. Hddburgh, 31. A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 


Council. 

L. 3V. G. 31alcolm, 31. Sc. 

I B. 3Ialinowski. D.Sc. 

: Prof. F. G. Parsons, F.R.C.S 
' Capt. G. Pitt-Rivers. B.Sc. 

, S. H. Ray, 3I.A. 

F. C. Shrubsall M.A., M.D. 
i Chas. Singer. 31. D.. D.Litt. 

^ Rev. E. 3V. Smith. 

E. Torday. 

R. 3V. Williamson, 31. Sc. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the President for his Address was proposed by 
Mr. H. J. E. Peake, who asked in the name of the Institute that the President 
would allow it to be published in the Institute's Journal. The motion was 
seconded by Prof. F. G. Parson.s and carried by acclamation. 


The Institute then adjourned. 

central ARCHAEOLOGtGAk 
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EEPORT OF THE COUXCTL FOR THE YEAR 1928. 

At the close of the year 1928. the Council is once more in a position to report 
continuous and steady progress in the various branches of the Institute’s 
activities. In so far as the extent of those activities is dependent upon finance, 
the Institute is indebted to the Trustees of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund, from whom the annual instalments of the grant of §17.000 continue to be 
received, and to whom the Council tenders gratefid thanks. While, however, 
this generous donation, coming originally at a critical stage in the Institute's 
efforts to extend its work, has proved of inestimable advantage, it should also be 
noted that the Institute is sharing in a benefit accruing to anthropological studies 
generally from the trend of theory and practice in imperial affairs and from a 
certain, if slow, movement in public opinion. Belief in the value of anthropo- 
logical studies in the administration of races of non-European culture has gained, 
and continues to gain, ground steaddy both at home and in the dependencies. 
Again, the interest of the public in the results of anthropological investigation 
is growing, as may be gauged by the increasing attention now paid by the daily 
and periodical press to the progress of research and to discoveries in the field. 
This is reflected in the work of the Institute on one side by the number of enquiries 
for information on specific points or for guidance on subjects of study, on another 
by a constant growth in the number of applications for Fellowship. 

Fellows. 


The statistics of Membership for the year are as follows : — ■ 
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The following have died in the course of the year : — 

H. J. A. Leveson (elected 1909) ; Sir Wm. Church (1871 : Obituary 
notice, Man. 1928, 106) ; C. J. Tabor (1899) ; Dr. H. E. iIcConnell (1911) ; 
A. C. Mace (1901) ; Baron A. von Hiigel (1897 : Obituary notice. Man, 
1928, 126) ; and R. F. Gaunt (1927). 

Although not falling within the period under review, the Council cannot 
pass on without a reference to the lamented death of Sir William Boyd Dawkins, 
which took place on January Toth. 1929. 


PrE-MIsE.S. 

For the present the Institute is able to retain the whole of the house for its 
own purposes without undue financial strain. Good use is made of the additional 
rooms for temporary exhibitions. Council. Committee, and small public meetings, 
and for the storage of lantern slides and photographs. The British Philosophical 
Society and the British Psychological Society continue to meet at the Institute, 
the latter Society housing its books in the Institute's Library, and hospitality has 
been extended to the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia for its London meetings. 
Office accommodation continues to be provided for the Folklore Society. 


Library. 

The Report of the Librarian is as follows : — 

The accessions for the year. January. 1928, to January, 1929, were 329 books 
and 220 pamphlets ; 41 books were purchased. 54 books were presented to the 
Library, and the remainder sent for review in the Society’s publications. 

The issues for 1927-28 were 980 books borrowed by 100 Fellows, and for 
1928-29. 930 books borrowed by 89 Fellows. An analysis of the issues for 1928-29 
records the numbers borrowed in the following subjects : Prehistory, 74 ; 
Sociology, 75 ; Rehgion and Folklore, 47 ; Physical Anthropology, 36 ; Cultural 
Anthropology and Miscellanea, 79 ; Europe, 63 ; Africa, 156 ; America. 42 ; 
Asia, 59 ; Oceania, 71 ; bound periodicals, 228. 

Thirty-seven books were borrowed by the Central Library for Students, and 
7 volumes borrowed through that Library. 

The Subject-Catalogue to the books, pamphlets, and periodicals has been 
continued, and 10,000 cards have been added. Some 3,000 books, 1,200 pamphlets, 
and 580 numbers of current periodicals have been catalogued during the past vear. 

A Shelf-List to the books is in process of compilation and approaches 
completion. 
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Six new periodicals have been added to the exchange list. 

The binding-register records that 122 books and 101 periodicals have been 
bound. The position with regard to binding is extremely serious, as the Institute 
is barely holding its own in this respect. 131 periodicals are regularly bound, 
though a certain number of these do not need to be bound every year. A large 
number of the newly acquired books require binding, and there are many books in 
the Library which should be rehound. The great accumulation of periodicals, 
kept at present in the cellars, should be boimd if they are to be of service to the 
Fellows, but very little progress in this direction has been made during the past 
year. 

A catalogue of the valuable Photograph Collection of the Institute has been 
started, and some 650 photographs classified and catalogued. The Librarian is 
greatly indebted to Mr. E. J. Dingwall for his help in the preliminary work of 
classification. 

A catalogue of the books and periodicals in the Library of the British 
Psychological Society, which is housed at the Institute, has been made. 

An arrangement has been made with the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, whereby their members may use the Library for research 
purposes, and, during the past year, facilities have been afforded to persons who 
are not Fellows of the Institute for reading, research, and information. 

The Library is greatly indebted to donors and reviewers of books, and, in 
particular, to Dr. Hildburgh for the presentation of two cases for the Subject- 
Catalogue and to Mr. E. J. Dingwall for pecuniary assistance. 


PrBLIC.\TIOX.S. 

The Journal. — During the year two parts of the Journal have been published, 
vol. Ivii (ii) and vol. Iviii (i). Office sales were IPt and 141 respectively, as 
against 116 and 131 at the corre.sponding date last year. The cost of the Journal 
continues to be heavily subsidized from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Grant. 
MTien this ceases only a large increase in the number of Fellows will warrant, or 
indeed make possible, the maintenance of the pre.sent standard. 

Man. — Twelve numbers of Man have been published during the year of which 
five were double numbers. Office sales amounted to £266 lO.s. Id., as against 
£242 5.S. lOd. last vear. A reference to the accounts will show that Man again has 
been very nearly self-supporting. 

Occasional and Other Publications. — One Occasional Publication has been 
issued during the year — Anglo-Saxon Skull Contours, a portfolio of diagrams with 
explanatory notes by Professor F. G. Parsons. The sale of the various issues of 
Occasional Publications ' during the year, largelv owing to the demand for the 
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second part of Dr. Frankfort's Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, has been 
very satisfactory. 

In two cases the unusual course has again been followed of issuing on ?ale 
advance copies of a paper to be published in the Journal — the “ Report of the 
British lluseum Expedition to British Honduras ” (following the precedent of the 
previous year) and the studies of the Gibraltar Skull bv Miss D. A. E. Garrod and 
others. 

The Indian Antiquary continues to be published under the auspicej of the 
Institute, and twelve monthly numbers have been issued from Bombav. Although 
up to the present no financial liability has accrued to the Institute on behalf of 
this publication, its position would be much strengthened bv a larger subscription 
list. Like Man, The Indian Antiquary is not included in the Fellow's subscription, 
but a special subscription rate is available to Members of the Institute. 

Meetings. 

Seventeen Ordinary Meetings and I Special Meeting were held during the year, 
as against 14 Ordinary and 1 Special in the preceding year. The Huxley Memorial 
Lecture was delivered in the Rooms of the Royal Society, at Burlington House, on 
November 27th. 

Huxley IMemoeial Med.4.l. 

The Huxley Memorial Medal for 1928 was awarded to Sir Arthur Keith. F.R.S., 
who delivered the Huxley Memorial Lecture on November 27th. the subject for the 
lecture being “ The Evolution of the Human Races.” 

Rivers Memori.a.l Med.\l. 

Two Rivers Memorial Medals were awarded in 1928 — one to Mr. Sidnev H. 
Ray, for his research in Linguistics in the Torres Straits, and one to 
Mr. Emil Torday, for his researches in the ethnology and ethnography of the 
Congo Basin. 

IxDi.^x Rese.^rch. 

Although no meetings of the Indian Research Committee have been held during 
the year, work has continued through the various sub-committees. Much valuable 
work was also done in the preparation of a memorandum for submission to Council 
in reference to the national collections illustrating Indian culture in cfiew of the 
enquiries being conducted by the Royal Commission on the National Museums. 


Edinburgh Br.\nch. 

The position of the Branch has been strengthened by the addition to the financial 
subsidy allowed by the Council. Meetings are held regularly and are well attended. 
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excellent and varied programme has been provided which has included practical 
demonstrations of various classes of exhibits in the Edinburgh Museums. 

Derbyshire Committee. 

Excavation has been carried on actively under the Joint Committee of the 
British Association and the Institute. On the resignation of Sir William Boyd 
Dawkins, Mr. M. Burkitt was appointed Chairman. A paper on recent work was 
presented to the Institute by Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong, who is in charge of the 
excavation, on Xovember 20th. 

Eivers Memorial Fuxd. 

The capital sum accruing from subscriptions to the Rivers Memorial Fund has 
now been handed to the Institute in accordance with the decision of the subscribers, 
and has been invested in the names of the Institute's Tru.stee.s. The interest on 
the investment will be used in the promotion of researcli and in assisting in the 
publication of the results of research. The Fund will be administered by a 
( 'ommittee consisting of the Presidents for the time being of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, the British Psychological Society, and the Folklore Society, 
together with Professor G. Elliot Smith and Sir Henry Head. 

Appeal axd Research Committee. — Joixt Committee. 

A public appeal for funds for anthropological research has been prepared by 
the Appeal Committee, submitted to and approved by the Joint Lniversity Com- 
mittee, and approved by the Council. It will be issued shortly as an embodiment 
of the considered views of all bodies in this country who are interested in the 
teaching of and research in Anthropology or the financial requirements of Anthropo- 
logical Research. 

At its constitution it was intended that the Appeal Committee should at a later 
stage deal with questions relating to research. This part of its function has now 
been delegated by the Council to the Joint Committee as the more fidly representative 
body. 

The Joint Committee has also had under consideration the present position of 
method in anthropometric measurement. It has recommended to the Council that 
a memorandum prepared by Miss Tildesley be circidated among foreign anthro- 
pologists with a view to concerted international action to secure reform. 

Excavatioxs IX the F.ayum. 

Jliss Caton-Thompson's expedition to the Favum was brought to a successful 
conclusion. Although the original estimate of £1.000 for the cost of the expedition 
was exceeded, the appeal for funds brought in sufficient to cover the amount which 
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the Institute had undertaken to assist in finding, and at the same time to allow the 
work to be prolonged for a greater period than was originally intended. This 
extemioii was made desirable by the importance of the re.sults which were being 
obtained. An exliibition of the finds allocated to the Institute under the regula- 
tions of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities was held at the Institute in July. 
The finds have now been distributed among various museums by a committee 
representing the subscriber'. 

The Council is now making application for a further concession in Egypt to 
enable Miss Caton-Thompson to carrv on investigation at another site in the seasdti 
1929-30, on her return from South Africa. It has not yet been possible to procure 
any estimate of the amount required for this excavation, but the cost will not be 
as heavy as that of the preceding expedition. A statement will be issued as soon 
as possible, and the Council trusts that the Fellows and other.s will respond as 
generously as on the previous occasion. 

ExCAV-VTIOXS IX Fraxce. 

Xx the invitation of foreign anthropologists, Clreat Britain not being represented 
in the exploration of the French palaeolithic caves, the Council is making application 
to the French authorities for a site in the Dordogne. It is expected that a generou' 
gift of £50 from Dr. J. af Klercker. of Skanor, Sweden, will be sufficient to cover 
expenses. 


The Royal Commls.siox ox the X.atioxal Collectioxs axd Museum, s. 

Xt the beginning of the year the Council was invited to give evidence before 
the Royal Commission on the National Collections and Museums. A memorandum 
was submitted to the Commission by the Council which dealt with all side.s of tin- 
problfin affecting Anthropology ; but in particular with the inadequacy of the 
accommodation and the exhibition of ethnographic material, having regard to the 
imperial position of Britain and the (.ibligations involved in our administration of 
subject races. Stress was also laid on the inadequate proffi.sion for teaching and 
research. The President. Professor J. L. Myre.s, Mr. Henry Balfour, and Dr. Seligmau 
were heard in effidence before the Commission. Among other points they 
stressed the paramount necessity for collections representative of the culture of 
our subject races, in order to provide practical instruction in the training of the 
officers whose duties will be to govern those races. In the Interim Report published 
in September, the Commissioners, while deferring discussion of the situation as it 
affects the national ethnographic collections, made sympathetic reference to the 
Council'.s plea for fuller recognition of the nation's duty as an imperial power in 
this matter. 
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Ixteexatioxal Congress of Americanists. 

At the International Congress of Americanists held in Xeiv York in September 
last, the Institute iras represented by Mr. H. Gr. Beasley ; Mr. T. A. Joyce ivas also 
[)resent, representing the British Museum. It is to be regretted that, notwith- 
■standing the urgent suggestion put forward by the Institute, Great Britain, almost 
alone among nations of any importance intellectually, was not officially represented. 

CONCLE’SION. 

In concluding this Report, the Council would wish to emphasize certain aspects 
of the Institute's work outlined above. 

The aim and policy of the Coimcil. as representing the Fellows, is to endeavour 
to promote the study of the science of man. and to further recognition of it.s 
application to the administration of imperial affairs by iitiliziag the resources of 
the Institute to the full. The circulation of the Journal and other publications not 
being restricted to Fellows alone, but being on sale to the public, ensures that the 
latest results of anthropological .science are made as widely available as possible. 
Through its staff, its Fellows, and its Joint Committee, which includes representatives 
of all Universities and other bodies interested in Anthropology throughout the 
kingdom, the Institute has at its dispo.sal a wide range of specialized knowledge. 
This is available for, and is utilized by, Clovernment Departments and other public 
bfidies as well as private individuals. Its Library and the collections of photographs, 
manuscripts, and lantern slides are open for consultation and study to properlv 
accredited members of the public who are seriotusly interested in the science of 
Anthropology. In constituting its Joint Committee on a broad basis, the Council 
has ensured the complete representation of anthropological opinion throughout the 
kingdom, both inside and outside the Institute, thus making the Institute a clearing- 
house for Anthropology in a very real sense ; while, by initiating anthropological 
investigations and assisting them from its own funds and by funds raised by public 
appeal, it has promoted researches which would not otherwise have been under- 
taken. Holding as it does to the importance of Anthropology a-s a studv of the 
highest philosophic moment in itself, and. as applied to practical affairs, of vital 
interest to humanity, the Council appeals with confidence to its Fellows to make 
every effort to further these objects by securing an increased membership, thus 
giving increased supjxtrt to the Institute financially, as well as by anv other means 
within their power. 
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TREASUEERS REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1928. 

The accounts for 1928 show, as before, a balance of income over expenditure ; the 
amount is £300 odd. against £260 last year, but this would have been augmented 
by another £100 for cheques received at the end of the vear but not paid in. through 
unavoidable circumstances, till the begin nina of this vear. 

e o 

Subscriptions have increased by nearly £90. or 7i per cent. ; the sale of the 
Journal by £26. or 9 per cent. ; and that of Man by £30. or nearly 7 per cent. 
Thus we may credit the Institute with a general material growth of about 
7 per cent. 

The Journal cost more this year than last by the apparent sum of £220. but 
from this must be deducted about £84 for grants made for specially costly items : 
the net cost to the Institute, deducting the allocation from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund, is about £350, against about £180 last year : the 
increase is chiefly accounted for by the larger amount of material published in one 
year, including the list of Fellows and that of Periodical Publications in the 
Library ; this year's figures are likely to be nearer the normal. At the same time, 
it should be remembered that the publication of the Jourml constitutes one of the 
principal services to the Fellows — not to say the public at large — and the cost must 
naturally increase to some extent with the groudh of the Institute. 

The Library Account shows an adverse balance of £33 odd as compared with 
that of the previous year, but the cost is small in view of the high standard that it 
is now possible to maintain in the Library service, so valuable to Fellows and to 
those of the public who, through the Central Library or other channels, have access 
to it. Once again we must be grateful to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund for making this standard po.ssible, as well as for the great aid it has afforded 
to the Journal and “ Miscellaneous Publications.’’ It may be added that included in 
the item ” Library Sales ” is a much appreciated donation from a Fellow of two 
guineas ; help of this kind, or by the presentation of books, is ever valuable. 

The credit balance for 1928 has been diminished by £117 odd through the cost, 
less purchases made, of anthropometrical instruments, which were made to order 
with a view of selling them at cost price to investigators who might be unable other- 
wise to obtain them ; this sum will be gradually made good as purchases are 
effected. 

The amount of the Rivers Memorial Fund handed over last November to the 
Institute, in trust, was £864 19-s. 3d. ; it has been invested in 4 per cent. Consols. 

Under the heading " Special Expedition Account ” is entered a sum of about 
£300, being the amount subscribed through the Institute to the Fayum expedition 
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carried out by iliss Caton-Tbompson under the auspices of the Institute ; other 
sums were paid directly, and the whole will be found in the list of Subscribers in the 
Annual Report. A sum of £50 must also be noticed under this heading, the generous 
gift of Dr. Klercker towards the expense of an expedition in the palseolithic regions 
of the Dordogne ; this sum, however, though received at the end of last year, will 
appear only in this year’s accounts. 

The balance of the " Housing Account ” is the same as in the previous year. 
£374 odd, no new contributions having been made. The account has been kept to 
allow of further contributions towards the expense of moving to our present 
premises. The Institute will, of course, be very happy to receive additions to the 
generous result of former appeals. 

{Note . — On the recommendation of the Auditors, the form of the annual 
Balance Sheet has been somewhat modified. The principal change is in the treat- 
ment of the Balance of the Revenue Account, which is now transferred to the 
Capital Account and will henceforth cease to appear in the yearly Revenue 
Account.) 

G. D. Horxblowek, 

Hon. Treasurer. 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

ACCOUNTS FOR 


REVENUE 

PAYMENTS. i s. d. £ s. d. 

Rent, HorsEE;EEPi>G. &c 27.5 5 7 

“Journal” 979 13 11 

“Man” 519 3 11 

Salaries 279 12 8 

Advertising 13 16 9 

Staaips and Parcels 126 6 1 

Telephone and Telegraais 15 16 5 

Printing. Stationery, etc 35 4 lu 

Coal, Gas. and Light 49 13 9 

Lantern, etc 9 9 0 

Insurance — 

Fire and Employers' Liability 23 7 lo 

Redemption of Lease 198 18 4 

222 6 2 

Subscriptions to .Journals and Directories 13 5 8 

Bank Charges 1 13 4 

Typewriter Ac'Cessokies 3 5 4 

Travelling 1 13 10 

Auditors’ Fees 5 5 0 

Subsidy to Edinburgh Branch 10 0 0 

Huxley and Rivers Med.als 1 10 9 

Sundries 21 12 8 

Balance transferred to Capital Account 1,581 19 6 


£4,166 14 5 
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OF GKEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE YEAR 1928. 


ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 


£ s. d. £ s. 


Balance Bbought Foewaed, 1st January, 1928 1,277 0 11 

Subscriptions : — 

Current 1,246 14 5 

Arrears 79 7 11 

Advance 27 11 1 

Life 31 10 0 


— — — 1,385 3 .5 

Entrance Fees 56 11 0 

Sale of “ Journal ” Reprints and Copyright Fee 286 8 8 

Add Grant from Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 

Account 259 17 5 

Grants for Special Items S3 15 0 

630 1 1 

Sale of “ Man ” 477 4 8 

Add Grant from Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 

Account 41 19 3 

519 .3 11 

Sale of “ Huxley Lecture ” 1 1 3 0 

Advertising 19 3 7 

Dividends and Interest 1.56 4 2 

,, (American Dollar Bonds) 29 18 4 

Hire of Lecture Rooms 82 5 o 


£4,166 14 5 
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ACCOUNTS FOR 
CAPITAL 

£ s. d. 

Balance Caeried to Balance Sheet 9,410 11 2 


£9,410 11 2 


LIBRAEY 


£ s. d. 

15ALANCE, 1927 83 8 10 

Books and Binding 134 16 1 

> ALARY OF Librarian 2oo 0 0 

Betty Cash Payments 9 0 9 


£427 5 8 


HOUSING 

£ s. d. 

Balance, 1927 374 17 4 

£374 17 4 


LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER 


£ s. d. 

Transfer to Library Account 3oo 0 0 

Transfer to “ Journal ” Account 259 17 5 

ITiANSFER to "Man” Account 41 19 3 

Transfer to >Iiscellaneous Publications Account 12u 0 0 

Balance 723 9 4 


£1,445 6 0 
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TUB YEAR 1928 — continued. 

ACCOUNT. 

d. £ s. d. 

Balance Brought Forward, 1st January, 1928 7,758 17 8 

Increase in Value of £300 Metropolitan Consolidated 5^% 

Stock — 

Valued 31st December, 1928, at 98j 296 5 0 

Valued 31st December, 1927, at 971- 291 15 0 

4 10 0 

Increase in Value of £886 Burma Railway Stock : — 

Valued 31st December, 1928, at 122 1,080 18 5 

V’alued 31st December, 1927, at 117 1,036 12 5 

44 6 0 

Increase in Value of £800 Conversion Loan 4|% : — 

Valued 31st December, 1928, at 99 792 0 0 

Valued 31st December, 1927, at cost j)rice 771 2 0 

— 20 18 0 

Balance of Revenue Account 1,581 19 6 

£9,410 11 2 


ACCOUNT. 

£ s. d. 

Transfer from Refunds Receipts Account 0 9 11 

Sale of Books 9 19 9 

Orant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 

Account 300 0 0 

Balance 116 16 0 

£427 5 8 


ACCOUNT. 

£ .s. -/. 

Balance, 1928 374 17 4 

£374 17 4 


MEMORIAL FUND ACCOUNT. 

£ •' d 

723 9 4 
721 16 8 


£1,445 6 0 


Balance, 1927 
Grant 
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ACCOUXTS FOR 


AXTHROPOMETRICAL 

£ s. d. 

PuECHAsrs 137 5 0 


£137 5 0 


Balance, 1927 

PRlyTlyO, ETC. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

t «. d. 
Ibl 17 4 
19S 8 6 


£3611 5 10 


TRIBAL. 

£ s. rf. 


Paid to the Coloxi.il Office 0 2 6 

Bai.a>ce 0 is 3 


£10 9 


RESEARCH AND 

£ -S', d. 

Balam E, 192s 214 .) 7 


£214 .7 7 


SPECIAL 


£ ■?. d. 

Paid to the Catox-Thompsox Fusd 3iil 4 0 

Balance 11 h q 


£312 15 0 
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THk YEAR 19i!8 — contmued. 


I N.sTR U-MENT s ACCO U NT . 


Bai.-vnce, 1UJ7 

8ale.'' 

BAL.iN'ijB, 19:-''' 


£ -• ./ 
:j 12 0 

IH 7 b 
117 7 > ti 

£lo7 .5 0 


PUBLK ATI0N8 ACCOUNT. 

i -• d. 

S'* 9 -7 

(7e-AM feo-m the L.aep.a Spelm.an RocKEt'Er.LER Memorial Keno 

Acuocnt 120 o II 

Balaxce, 192s Ijl 16 .7 

£360 ,i in 


MARKINGS ACCOUNT. 

£ «. d 

Bal-AN'ce, 1927 0 l.l 9 

.Sale.'^ ... ... 0 5 0 

£1 o 9 


.APPEAL FUND ACCOUNT. 

£ .V d 

Balance. 1927 209 0 2 

ISJTEREST •) 7) .7 


£214 5 7 


EXPEDITIONS ACCOUNT. 

a s. d 

Balance, 1927 18 0 

Donations 294 12 0 


£312 l.> 0 
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THE SCIEXCE OF 3LA.X IX THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 

By Profe^Mji .1. L. Myre^. O.B.E.. M.A.. Hoii. D.Sc.. F.B.A.. F.>.A. 

We hear a good deal, nowaday.s. about two processe.s. both commended as eminently 
desirable, the " correlation of the social sciences ” and the '' application of learning 
to life.’’ An anthropologist may be expected to have something to say about 
both of them ; and, to bring both topics within the compass of one acldrcs.s. I subjnit, 
as a subject for consideration at this anniversary meeting. " The Science of Han in 
the Service of the State.” 

Xow the correlation of one 'cience with another, and the application of any 
science to any related art. while in general they cover similar ground, and describe 
similar operations, seem both of them to include, and occasionally to confuse, two 
processes which are really distinct. It is one thing, to take over into one branch 
of science results achieved in anotlier — as the biologist take.s over results from the 
physicist and chemist which are valid for living matter in respect of its physical 
and chemical qualities. It is quite another, to assimilate the method and outlook 
of one science to those of another ; as is occasionally done, from Plato's time onward, 
by those who press the analogy between the individual and the state .so far as tt) 
apply psychological methods and terminology to social and political problems, 
or the experience of the breeder of horses and dogs to the rectification of those 
mongrel breeds of mankind who come under the notice of the sociologist. 

About sLx years ago, a small conference of representatives of various " social 
sciences ” took stock, at Oxford, of their respective contributions to what was 
there described in general terms as Sociology, but seemed to myself — and I think 
also to so!ne others — to be not so mucli a master-science, or even a distinct branch 
of learning, as an attempted synthesis or correlation of certain practical applications 
of such studies as Law. Religion. Psychology, and Anthropology itself.^ 

A further stage in my own approach to the subject was a debate on the ' ' relations 
of Aiittiropology to Social Science." m which I hart the honour to take part, at the 
Liverpool meeting of the British Association in 1923.- This had been planned as 

'■ Summaries of principal coatnbution.s m Socioloijiral RfA'ihr. xv, 1923. pj'. -H!v-54. 

* Summary in Man. 1923. 101-; Pror. Brit. .4.?'’. .We. .Sfri,, 1923 (Liverpool), pp. 
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a ?orr of return-match to the Oxford confeiviicc : but that iiiteiitiou was frustrated 
the absence of most of the soc-ioloeist'. There was. however, ueneral aareenieiit 
m that debate as to the propiietv. and mdeei.l the tiece-iity. both of applyiiii; to 
-ocial problems, in mature commumties like those of Western Europe, the .same 
methods of anah'tii al and compaiarive study which have been employed in the 
'tudv of those less modern and les' complicated societie.s wliicli are the special 
aoncern of the anthropologist ; and also of takiiu into account, more widely and 
'f.stematicallv. in soci.d work, the result' of anthropological research, so far U' 
rhev have led to the establishment of anv iteneral principles of human behaviour. 

It was evident, however, in the Liverpool deb.ite. that the notion of Authropoloey 
as ail " applied .science " was unfamiliar to some, and was regarded with a certain 
uneasiness bv others .■'o. tlionirh the whole i|iiestion tut' since been e.xamined 
from maiiv points of view in a collection of paper.', edited by Dts. William lb Ogluirii 
and .Alexander Goldenweiser.^ to which I had the privilege of contributinu a chapter. 
:r lia' 'eemed to me that this mieht be a convenient occasion to carry the same 
train of thought a little further, and raise the question ; in what way. or ways, 
has Anthropology anything to otter to social studies by way of practical application 
of It' own results, either to the criticism and explanation of social occurrences 
among ourselves, or to the advancement of human well-being i If I cannot hope 
to contribute ver\' much to your knowledge, it may nevertheless be possible to clear 
iio some diffieulrios of method, utid close one or tvo by-ways which lead nowhere. 

.liitliiOjjohii/i/ O' '(/' .Ijijiliiil Sc<e//(.(.. 

All science consists in the use of common .sense to interpret the fact.s of obser- 
vation ; and it has always two objects in view. The first is to ascertain ’/•iKit it 
1 ' that happens ; hoir it hap[)ens ; and. so far as the relation between cause and 
efi'ect i-an enlighten us. u-Ihj it happens. It is in respect of this object that we speak 
lit pure science ” as an attempt to ascertain and formulate truth. The second 
object, which distinguishes the "applied sciences" from "pure science." is to 
apply the knowledge thus gained to the ordering of our own lives, and in particular 
til e.xtenil and secure our freedom from the controls and obstacles presented in the 
roiirse of events around us ; to enforce our own control and disposal of those verv 
forces, or processes, of which external nature consists ; to use nature, by learning 
tn understand and adapt, reasonably, natural means to human ends; in short, to 
employ truth to achieve well-being. 

I lay some stress on this second aspect because it appears to me to be one of 
the most fundamental of the great imiformities of human behamour. that tnith is 
it-garded as being also in some sense good, and good, for man — that is to sav, for us. 
In support of this \dew let me quote from one of the most suggestive contributions 


^ Tht Socifi^ Sciences and their I nterrelntions, Xew York. 11)27. 



to the ronfert'uee alreaily mentioned, a paper by Professor J. G. de Mor.** 

inorency on " Law a.s a Social Science." in which he tried to formulate the cot- 
clu-iions of luri.sprudcncc about the behavioui of man — about " man-iii-actioii. 
so to 'peak —in term^ wJiich might make tliem comparable with the eonclusioE'. 
for e.\i ini])le. of Newtonian })hy.^i( > about the behaviour of " imitter-iti-it'otton 
And the hrst of hi' Human Law' of ilotion " he formulates, as he says. " with 
mucli uatuial misgiving," in the followiinr form : - 

domin.uit tendencx' of tlie Individual man (in ihrect heredity from au 
eai'her tnade of being) is to .strive so to regulate the group to which he belong', 
a' to atJord to the tiroiip. and therefore to the individual, a ma-ximum pro- 
te( non fioni the eiivironmeut." 

Here xve see lestated the thesis of Huxlev'.s Riitmti'i ■> Lu tnrf in 1892. In a consciou' 
organism the prntnnn inohile i.s '' desire " ; in a self-con.scious organism it is " motive" . 
or. to carry Faust's analysis one stage further. — im Anf<ing war (hr ; and in 

a .self-conscions organiMii. further, 'elf-piotectioii involve' tlie protection of related 
selves. 

Now ill the process of ensuring protection from the environment, it is. above 
all. knowledge that couut,s ; scientifically accurate and intelligibly coherent infor- 
mation about what is actually happening around us. And it would seem to folh.iw 
that; from the first dawnings of reason and .self-conscioii.s eft’ort. .i.scertainment 
of truth, and employment of ascertained trutli as a guide to conduct, have 
been among the most fundamental of social obligations, ns well as a profound 
'atisfaction of individual need and desire. 

This double aspect ol man's outlook on that which is around him. and of his 
in.stiiictive exploration of it. applies equally to the mo.st abstract and to the most 
concrete forms of knowledge. In the liawn of the Pevival of Learning we find 
Leimardo da \'inci insisting that ■' mechanics are the paradise of the mathematical 
sciences, fm- in them the fruits of the latter are reaped " ; that " experiment " (bv 
which he meant delilicrate human interference with the ( ouv.se of events, aiul isola- 
tion of each kind of thing that liappens. each factor in a confused and an obscure 
residt) "is tlie true interpreter between Nature and Han " ; and praving 
" Thou. <) God. 'ell us all good things /or Ow jirkr of work." And at the other 
extreme of utter complexity, in the jiroee.'scs which make iqi life. and. especiallv, 
the life of man. it has heen urgent practical ucetl to heal hodilv in juries, and cure oi 
prevent disease, whieli ha' 'timulated and rewarded re.'eareh into the 'tructures 
and functions of living organisms. Necessity heing the mother ot Invention. 
Phy.siology and Bioeheuiistiy are the daughters of Medieine. 

Now it is thi.' praetieal aspect, this humanitarian lure of " applied seieuee." 
this claim to ju.stifv wisdcun liv her children, that chietty distinguishes the Nature- 
study of the Renaissance from that of the <treeks. And there is good reason for 
this dift'erence of outlook. ( freek 'cieuct' came into being under no such ban ot 
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suspicion, as to its sceptical subversiveiie.-'S; as was incurred by the men of the 
tifteenth and sixteenth centuries who challen, 2 ed Mosaic or Aristotelian or 
ecclesiastical douma^ about the nature of the world and of man. Anaxayoras 
and Hippocrates were under no obligation to demonstrate that, however 
revolutionary their methods, their conclusiou.s were useful as well as obvious. 
Indeed, if Socrates had been at less paiiis to improve the conduct of his fellow- 
citizens. iit' might have Itad longer opportunity for mere enquu'y into their 
beha\'iour. 

Still more, in the later age in which we ourselves live, when a rationalized 
universe has become industrialized as well — when Leonardo’s prayer has been 
terriblv and ine-vorablv answered, and we may indeed, as it seems, buy ” all good 
things for the price of work " — it has been for their practical apphcation^ that the 
natuial sciences have received their most lavish benefactions from those who 
command " the price of work." and pubhc attention has been concentrated on those 
branches of leariimg which offer most immediate prospect of increased control over 
the natural resources of this Earth : of increased immunity against the chapter of 
accident, s from lightning-stroke and storm-at-sea. to ” the small, unseen, but milhon- 
murdeiing cause ” of plague or malaria. But 1 do not find that they are so ready 
to pay for research, as yet, into the working or misbehaviour’ of institutions or ideas. 

Piobal'ly. indeed certainly, there is reason for this, and if we can discover the 
reason the " ^mall. unseen, but million-murdering cause " of this blindness, apathy, 
or paralvsi> — stupidity " we wdl leave our successors to call it — we are half-way 
to the 1 lire of it 

As there is no leason to suppose that anthropological study is less capable of 
yielding practical conclusions than any other kind of scientific work. I need not 
spend further trouble on disproving, in regard to our own science, a distinction which 
does not exist, even in a phase of civilization which sets such store on utility, and 
appraises all forms of learnmg in terms of their apphcable results. We are all 
pragmatists iiowadavs. 


J Itt Double L se of the Phruxe "Applied Science. 

We should note, however, before going further, that the term " applied science ’’ 
is itself used m two rather rlifferent senses. We distinguish between pure ’’ and 
“ appUed " mathematics, meaning that, in the first, mathematical methods are 
used for the examination of mathematical problems only — for the investigation 
(that is) of the properties of numbers and quantities : whereas in the second, 
mathematical solutions are attempted of problems of physics, such as the properties 
of force and various states and kinds of matter. Similarly, in phvsical chemistry 
or chemical physics we see physical methods applied to chemical problems, and 
chemical methods to biological problems in biochemistry. In relation to the 
ph ysical. chemical, and biological .studies, geology and geography are applied sciences ; 
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aiiii lu ieiatiuu ro psychology, jurisprudence, and eeoiioniics. history itselt i- 
applied science, though this is perhaps less commonly realized nr admitted. ^ We 
may tlierefore speak of the application of antliropological methods or conclusions 
TO sociological, or more particularly to economic and political, problems, without any 
more implication of a practical objective than in these parallel instance.-'. 

But commonlv when we speak of " applied science ” we mean that leientibc 
met’nods ami conclusions are employed for the solution, not of a theoretical. Imt ot 
a praitical problem, as when our knowledge of electricity is applied to street- 
lighting 01 transportation . or our knowledge of biological heredity to the improve- 
ment of i.erd.s and crops ; or when the anthropologist advises the administrator a- 
to the admission of "desirable ' aliens, or exclusion of "undesirable.” It is m 
this seiU'e that, for Leonardo da Vinci. " mechanics ai’e the paradise ot the mathe- 
matic. d ^‘aences,” and it was the splendid dream of Plato that lii> " philosopluu’ 
kina ' — of Bacon that his "merchant of hght ” — would make of politics the 
" paradiv. ” "f science in general, and reap there the fruits of long training in special 
sciences, a- well as in the theory of .science in general. Anthropology, too. i.s it.seP' 
such a " paradise ” of other sciences, for is it not the application, to the problems of 
human behaviour, of all scientific methods capable of throwing hght upon them '. 
Its fimction and scope calls in both historical methods and geographical methods 
to converge upon its own special problem, how it happens that this or that kind of 
man ts what he is. and behaves as he in re.-pect of the resources of nature oi 
the persons of his fellow-men. in this or that regional set of circumstance-- and at tld' 
or ^h.rt period in the career of humanity as a wliole. 

Dr'iwbavlis to Anthropological Stady ; and Retrosjied of it^ DcrtAopim nl^. 

But tor fruitfid applications of auy science to practical probhuns. it is obviously 
essential th.it the information supplied shall be accurate and complete, and that the 
prmciple.s and method ot application shall he sound. And it will probably have 
occurred to some of us that at present neither Anthropology nor ,iny of its .specialized 
siater-studies cuts a very conspicuous or dignified figure amoug the applied sciences. 
Yet, recent as Authropologv is among the sciences, it is liardly more recent than 
chemistrv oi electrical physics, which hold a very tliiferent place there. Ami there 
are reasons for this backwardness, and also remedies for it. So we come ue.xt to the 
question, wiiv the anthropological aspect of the humanities has come to be appre- 
ciated So slowlv and imperfectlv. And we must once again begin at the begiiiniug 
if we aro Te> clear up this matter fully. 

Pure science, as we ha\'e seen, is the application of reason (that is to say. common 
sense) to discover and demonstrate (or make obvious to any person of common sense) 
whaf rt ally huppots in the world about u.s and in ourselves as part of that world. 

^ I have dealt with this .ispeot of history and geography in ray address to the Geoirraphieal 
Sec tion of tlie British Association {Pror. Hrif. Ass.. 1928 (Gla.swow). pp. 90-117). 
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Now there is no reason To suppose that the more specihcally human phenomenon 
ot sensation, and the various responses to different kinds of sen.sations, are less 
amenable than physical or biological data to treatment by the same method of 
common-sense observation and rational experiment. We contemplate, for example, 
and have uone .some way in establishinir. departmental sciences of psychology, logic. 
economic.s, morals and jurisprudence, dealing with the behavioui' of the human 
mind, and of human beings in relation to their physical circumstance.s and to each 
other, as individuals or in groups. (Jbvioitslv auv such master-science .is might 
seek to bring together the harvest of these special studies, and show u.s Man or anv 
group of men. in all their implications, must be of slow growth. For it can only 
advance upon so broad a front, if all the necessary ai’enues are clear and traversable. 

It is perhaps also necessary to note, before going further, that to .search for 
uniformitie.' is futile, if the things or proces.-es which arc being compared are not 
really of the same kind. They may be very nearly alike, and mav appear to proceed 
similarly .^o long as we are only able to record them with approximate ai curacy, or 
during a short period of time. But. however minute their differences, it is onlv a 
matter of more precise observation, or of an interval sulficient to allow errors to 
accumulate, for a discrepancy to appear between calculated and ob.servdl occur- 
rences. Sooner or later, aberrations of the planet Xeptune betray the presence of 
a I'emoter and almost invisible planet ; those of Mercury, a still more unexpected 
ipiality of space itself. .Discrepancies her ween samples of nitrogen or oxvgen 
demonstrate in the one ca.se admixtitre of another inert gas, and eventually of a 
whole group of such gases ; in the other the co-existence of isotopic varieties In 
biology, similarly, neither in natural species, nor in domesticated varieties, are all 
individuals thoroughbred " in the full sense of the word. Their offspring differ, 
if not in the points to which the breeder or the .systeniatist has paid most attention, 
nevertheless in subtle peculiarities of temperament, endurance, or immunity from 
di.sease But. as has been rather grimlv observed. Anthropologv is the onlv branch 
of science wherein the individual.-- who.se (|ualities we are trying to compare, analyse, 
and generalize from, are themselves so infinitely diverse that every one of them bears 
a proper name. It is not simply a hierarchy of genera and specu-s th.it we are 
studying ; not even the .John Doe and Richard Roe of the law books, but literally 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, in all their incorrigible originality. Each of us, you and I, 
IS what the book.s of logic call an iiijiimi species; though we may not make much 
allowance for this in our dealings with others, very few of us fail to in.sist on it. 
now and then, lu other people's dealings with ourselves. Such variability in the 
material itself complicates still further the problems, already intricate enough, of 
all those sciences which deal with what we describe as secondary and rertiarv 
quahties. 

We need not therefore be surprised if we hnd that the advance of knowledge 
about what really happens in the daily behaviour of hiimanitv is slow and haphazard 
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JOven when we concentrate attention on the larger subdivisions, we are dealing 
iit lowest with a highlv specialized animal species, of almost world-wide distribution. 
e.\ceptionallv tolerant of variations of climate, differences of food, peculiarities of 
environment and resources. Though it is differentiated into well-marked races - 
'U -stronglv characterized that it has been more than otu-e dis])uted whether they 
are not separate species — there has been frequent and widespread interbreeding, 
especiallv among those varieties which are most acces.sible to ie<e.irch, and most 
overwhelminglv dominant in their most sTrictly human activities. \\ e have only 
to look at the Babylonians, the Greeks, the Japanese, the French, or our mongrel 
selves, to realize what himianitv owes to the mi.ved as well as the comparatively 
thoroughbred people.s, such as the Egyptians or the Hebrews. .Moreover, though 
r-loselv linked with one another in their capacity for common-sen.se reasoning, these 
so-called " races " .md ” bu'eeds " are quite as uuiformlv liable to those perversions 
and inhibitions of common sense which we call ■■panic” and ’■ pride. ■' the failure to 
look facts ill the face and think out a course of action, on the one h.uid under over- 
mastering fear, on the other in premature confidence that past thinking has done all 
that is required to meet the present emergency.^ Not that the course of political, 
and even of moral philosophy, ran on untroubled by authropohxrical discoveries 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. From Caliban and the Hottentot 
Cooree. to '' Man Friday ” and Locke's ■■ Indian in the backwoods of .America " ; from 
Montesquieu's ■■ Hui'Oii ” and "Iroquois'' to Rous.seau's ■•('aiib on the banks of 
the Orinoco " ; from ■' Wild Peter " to Captain Cook's ■’ Boy < )mai.'' each successive 
pliase of discovery has its echo in the philo.sopliie.s of the day. But this contact was 
mai'gmal and occa.sioiial for the most part; political, moral and economic studies 
pursued their otsui course without aid or interference from what now, clays we should 
call anthropologists. - 

Further, it was an unfortunate accirlent that the real .services to mankind, both 
of the Mediteval Church and the Greek traditions of philosojilu' wliich it had incor- 
porated in its system of education, led to an easier compromise between the tradi- 
tional and the reformed humanities, than could be imagined between dogma and 
e.xperiment in the interpretation of nature. Fven to the scholar.s of tlie Renais.sanee, 
the literary gifts of those two fauy-godniothers. Greek and Hebrew, who stood around 
the cradle of the Xation-state. were sufficient both to satisfy rational <'uriosity as to 
the nature and functions of man, and to guide statesmen and teaehei'^ in the formation 
and emplovment of citizens. Consequently the reformed humanities, while thev 
won their wav. witliiii a centurv. to recognized pre-emineiici'. a.^ the substance of a 

^ -SVe my papern in Marvin, " The I'nity of ( 'i-iili/ation '■ ( 191 + ). .mil " .Si ienee anif tTvilr/.i- 
tion ■■ ( 1923). 

• For the relations between Anthropology anil Pohtieal .'seieiue mi luy .ohlress in F/i«' 
Brit. A.s^.. 1909 (Winnipeg), and the reprint in Piihtictitum^ nf lh< Ih pnrtninit of Histori/ "f tht 
T’nirerMhi of Califomid. iv (191.i), pp. 1-SI. 
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liberal education for subjects and rulers alike, won this status at the cost of con- 
formity to methods of research and interpretation which had much in common with 
mediieval practice, and fell all too easily into the same snares of literalism and 
pedantry as had been the ruin of mediteval learning. 

So it came about that the vast stores of experience of the way men actually 
behave, in the widely difiering circumstances disclosed by the ureat explorers, from 
the discovery of America and South Africa onwards, were neglected, until contact 
with European manners and arts of life, and still more an enforced conformitv with 
European morals and religious beliefs, had distigured or destroyed aboriginal 
behaviour beiaaiid hope of adequate record. Even the graphic details reported, tor 
example, m the Jesuit iit'a/ions from early mission-posts, lay unregarded in the 
Propaganda archives ; and it is only from occasional allusions in a few writers on 
the Human Enrler.'^tandmg or on the Xatiire of Law. that we have even a glimpse 
of what was being daily seen in Oiitlaiid by the men who were corrupting and 
liestroyiiig it 

Probably this was inevitable. Exploreis and administrators of new continents 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no less than the missionaries whose 
achievements they made pO'-^ible, were the pioneers of a new age and a new outlook 
on the world. They had a mission — to " buy aU good things for the price of work ” 
— and to remove obstacles to that traffic ; like the sages of Bacon's AtUodts, they 
were ” merchants of light " — the light that they had — and for such men. as for the 
Hebrews, the ” dark places of the earth " were full of darkness and cruel habita- 
tions.” Even expilorers into the ancient east, as we trace them in the pages of 
Herodotus, shared this iiiet'itable egotism. You will remember the marginal note 
of oiu' Elizabethan translator ; — observe if beasthj device'^ of if heathvn.^ 

There was another reason, besides this inevitalile deticieiicv and corruption 
of the materials, why anthropological science matured slowly, and is still in doubt 
about some of its mo^t impoitaut glimpses of truth. Until quite recently, and in 
some quarters even now. traditional views about the origin and constitution of 
Man — inherited partly from Babylonia through Hebrew literature, partly through 
Christian literature and eccle.siastical folk-memory, from the ancient Greeks - had 
become so deeplv erabei Ided in the structure of a theological system, and involveil with 
the practical ajqJication of this system to morals and pohtics. that scientific reason- 
ing had to proceed w arily, m the face of as bitter controversy as beset astroiioni}' or 
anatomy at the Revival of Learning. A good deal of energy was thus expended in 
what soldiers call " ca.ivering operations," and withdrawn from the main objectives. 
Worst of all, relations between the anthropologists and the classical humanists were 
put on a false footing, through the preoccupation of the classical teachers with 
educational trouliles hugely of their own making. 


Quoted b> Auclrew T.aiu; in AnthropoliMjy «/-ii th f'Ja.ixic.-t (ed, ;trdi'ctt), O.xford, 190S, p. 
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Further, from the circumstance that the older and more academic studies which 
have preoccupied '(.i much of the anthropological field were interested in the behaviour 
and achievements of people akin to ourselves,, and in periods of their history for which 
there was literary record. Anthropology, gleaning in unreaped corners of that field, 
found itself eoncentratmg its attention on the more remote and less civilized peoples, 
and on aspects of the present age which dlustrate rather the infancy and ailolesceiice 
than the maturity of mankind. This, however, was an accident eipially unfortunate 
foi tlic anthropologist, who only touched fortuitoush' the phases and aspects of 
hiimaiiitr which are more fuUy rationalized and self-conscious, and for the psychol- 
Oiti.'t. philolofrisr and sociologist, whose inexperience of primitive (and indceil of 
almost' all non-European) doings made him slow to appreciate the suiiiiticaiice of 
these rudiments for the more complicated and sophisticated occurrences with which 
he i'.ad usually to deal. The result was that anthropological teaching failed to icach 
the iaigest group of students obviously destined to appreciate it. namely, the 
liumanisT' , that it failed also to reach the men most likely to have either practical 
use for IT. or opportunities for fresh observations, namely, the missionaries and 
administrators : and consequently, that it remained restricted to a very small number 
of persons, either amateurs with private resources, or t(‘acliers of biology nr geology, 
who happen t luring their own course of study to realize the value of its standpoint. 

Thus le.stricted in its personnel, as well as in its material. .Tiitliropology has 
been obliueO to move slowly, and has from time to time fallen behind tlie sciences 
most closely akm to it, in its methods an<l dominant conceptions. 

On the physical siile, though it had kept pace with the great anatomists and 
sysrematists of the eighteenth century, it was liehl longer at a dead-end than other 
kinilr of zoology, by rea.soii of the special reluctance of many persons to accept 
i.wokitmnaiy theories as applicable to Man; and it was als<i involved inevitably 
m a pja' tical problem, economic and political, namely, the ju^tlhabillty of slavery, 
from which it was onlv released bv the settlement of that question in practici' through 
the .\merican Civil Wat.' 

.Auother drawback was, for a while, the false lead given by tlie slightly older 
study of compaiMtive philology, which had been pursued for halt a eenturv as if 
similai'itie> or language pre.sumed community of blood as well as of culture ; by 
the r.i'ii eciicralizaticin.' of comparative religion ; and by otlier generalizations made 
bv Sir Hemv Maine and m.iiiv students of institutions, as to the antiquity and dis- 
tribution ot patriarchal society among the peoples of Europe, the Near East, and 
Xorthcrii Indi.i. 

It w.is indeed no accident, but a direct result of improved acees.-. to fresh sources 
of knowledge about mankind, that philological and ethnological enquiries came into 
being sc. nearly at the same time, and also that The comparative study ot religion 
began irs an oSslioot. not of general ethnology, but of the studv of a particular group 

' .s’f alAfi p. below . 
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uf Ialigllage:^. It wa^ also no accident rhat wliat was for a while called " coiuparative 
psychologv ■" came To the aid of the older ■'mental philosophy" with nn-tlmds 
borrowed from tlu- phvsiological laboraToriev of wi'sTorn universities, not from 
field experience ot non-European race.s. 

Thus, when this Cinderella amoiii; the .•'ciences began, rather late, to be i-udm nms 
of its own existence and of a specific piogramme. it found large parts of th<ir field of 
knowledge -tlie study of mankind in general— which theoretically belonged to it. 
alreadv preoccupied b\- more special and more departmental 'tndic-. alread\' fairlv 
well established. 

The.se parallel liim' of attack on f[)ecial aspects of the human problem ielt to 
the new seiences of anthiopology and ethiiologv two main departments compaiatively 
une.xpiored. while the fringes and fragments of the other sciences iust mentioned 
were roughlv drawn Together to make a third. In this rather casual w riy arose rhe 
more special significance of Aidhropolo'/n as the comparaTit’c study of zoohigiral 
breed.s oi races of man. their structural peculiarities, and dissimilarities (rather than 
uniformities) of function, their geographical distribution, and the geological cireum- 
stanees of their origin ; while, side by side with this physical or anatomical Anthro- 
pology foncerned with tlie characters and activities of an individual specimen of 
humanity, there grew up a sister-scieuce. Ethnology, dealing with the behaviour of 
men as members of groups, and with the common characters resulting fri>m the 
‘■mutual improvement -to u.se a familiar, if rather old-fasliioncd. phra.se- -of 
each individual bv intercourse with the rest. This ethnological stuefy of mankmd, 
again, inevitably falls into two sections, according as we are dealing with what men 
merely iln with their Ijehaviour. customs, institutions, which leave lu.i material 
record, as when a song or dance is over, or a change of belief or sentiment afi'ects 
a .social revolution . or (ou the other hand) with what men mnht- -their implements, 
ornaments, architecture, and all that Aristotle called their " external goods." which 
perish not whollv in the using, but may. with luck, long survive their maker' and 
the soeietirs which they constituted. This comparative study of man's haieiiwurk 
—his arts and crafts — is technology, of which the " past tense.' so to speak, and 
historical evolutioiiarv aspect, is archa'ology. The .study of customs and iusrirutioiis, 
meanwhile has no conventional name ; the proper word for it -BinlDgt/ has bei-n 
misappropriated bv thi' students of manifestations of life not 'peeifirallv liuinan. 
It mav be descrilied as Social Anihriipoloiiii. eras Ktlmology, iii a restricted .sense of 
that word, and au important a.spect of it. as will be obvioits by this time, covers much 
tiie .same ground as what its French e.xponcnts and their English imitatnrs have 
•Icnoiiiinated Socinlof/t/ or “ Social Studies,"' 

Finally. I come to a drawback which we have had occasion to notice alreadv. 
in earlier phases of the subject, but which has loomed up again in modern times, and 
is becoming one of our most .serious preoccupations to-dav. For more than a 
generation, from the publication of Tylor'.s Researches mto tin Earhj History of 
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MnnLtfui lu ibti-j. to tiiL- ( duibridge Expedition to Torre.'? .Strait in i^dS, the practical 
(and mainiv tinancial) ditiicillties of field-work resulted in what lias been described 
as ■■ a veiv dangerous divisiiju of labour between the self-made anthi'opolouists in 
the ueld — travellers, traders, missionaries, administrators — who ^vere ac([tiirmg 
fi'agmeutai v details of .s.ivage life, and the literary antiiropologi.-.ts workinu them into 
theorie.s at iionie. Work of veiy great interest and value wa.s being done, but the 
fact lemaius that it was not scientific in any strict sense, because the clas^ of evidence 
supplied iiv untrained collectors did not constitute the right material for scientitic 
inilm tioi. " Emiic dlaiivco. The Af'u: Ai/r. X..S. vii, 1 (Suppl. -i. .Mav, 19B>). 

1 - ■ 

It ua-. the distinction of Dr. Uaddon and his colleagues in the I'anibridge 
Expeibtion to Torres Strait to remedy that state of thing.s. They were all fully 
trained men. dniwn from other fields of work — Kivers, C. S. .Myers. MacUougall. 
and .'jelignuin from psychology and medicine, Eay from philology, Haddon 
himself fi'om /toology : and they applied their special eqtupment to anthropological 
problems, ' collecting and treating the raw material — the facts of human behaviour 
— with as much conscientious thoroughness as biological or chemical research is 
kuotvm to demand." They owed much already, and stiU more as they came to 
work up their results, to the French sociologists, to Hubert aud Mauss. to Durckheiin. 
to Le Play and the uTiters of the Aiipet- Sociologique, and to the new school of 
regional geography hotJi in France and at home which was defining as the immediate 
object of its study " the ethnic group m its regional setting." All the best work 
since the Cambridge Expedition has been on the same lines ; more intensive study 
of particular people.s in their natural surround i tigs : less of the analytical aud com- 
parative study of the custouij and traditions of widely different regions ; more 
careful dassitication of cultures witli regard to their distributions and affinities with 
each othei . anti, it should be added. le.ss confident enunciation of general cou- 
cliLsioU'.. in proportion as the complexity of the material became better under- 
stood. To see where we stand now. compare .Sir James Frazer's introduction to 
Dr. Malinowski's Aryonaut-'- of the Wc-^tern Pacific with Frazer's own preface to the 
first edition of the Golden Bough, published in Ib'.iU. 

It is oiilv fair to iu.sist, in view of some recent criticisms, that from the first 
systematic handling of the matter, in the middle of the nineteenth centtiry, this 
regional and distributional standpoint has been normal among British anthro- 
pologists. In Tvlor's Primitive Culture, puhhshed in 1871, the leading thought is. of 
course, evolutionary, as we should expect at that thue. We read, for example, that 
“ On the one hand, the miiforinity which so largely pervades civilization may be 
ascribed in great measure to the uniform action of uniform causes ; while on the 
other hand its various grades may be regarded as stages of development or evolutions, 
each the outcome of previous hi.story, and about to do its proper part in shaping the 
history of the future.'’ But at the same time there is ample recognition of the 
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influence of siu-roundings. and of the consequent anomalies and unconformities in 
the ueographicul distribiition of anthropological facts. To quote again from the 
same book : ■' To the ethnographer, the bow and arrow is a species, the habit of 
flattenins children' s skulls is a species, the practice of reckoning by tens is a species ; 
the geouraphical di.stribution of these things, and their transmission from region to 
region, have to be studied as the naturalist studies the geography of his botanical 
and zoological species." 

It is in the evolution of the material arts that this analogy between anthropo- 
logical and biological data is most obtflous — for here we have in arcliEeological evidence 
the same perspective backward in time, and the same sort of changes of distribution 
from one period to another, as we are aft’orded in biology by geological evidence. 
But tlieie is also documentary evidence in plenty for the historical development of 
custom^ and in^titiitions. though thev leave no material relics. Con.seqnently the 
proof appears to be complete that an evolutionary explanation is as applicable to 
human achievements as to the plants and animals ; and that one of the main factor’s 
in sufh evolutionary changes is independent of tradition, and even of volition, — 
namely, the outer world, in all its geographical and regional variety. 

These are some of the reasons why the scientific study of human behaviour, 
even in the least complex kinds of human societies, has lagged so far behind other 
branches of biological and — must we add — some branches of humanistic study also 


Applications of Anthropology to Current Practices and Theories. 

We have next to face the question, in what directions is it possible — and has it 
been practicable — ^to aprply anthropological methods or conclusions, either to 
practical ipiestions. or to supplement other methods of studying human behaviour ? 
And we are confronted at the outset with a profound difierence between the mode 
of approach of the practical man and the scientific researcher, which it is of the first 
importance to realize, if we are to understand the limits and the conditions of applied 
science of any kind, and if we are to make clear to the practical man, as we have 
unfortunately so often to do, the limits and the conditions under which all scientific 
work iiece-^.ifily goes on. 

The ■■ pi'actical man.' like the researcher, is dealing ■with problems rc' which 
knowledge alone can supply solutions. He wants knowledge, and if he is truly 
" practical and thorough in the practice of his business, he wants all the knowledge 
which is relevant to the case. But he has to deal with events as thev come ; with 
opiiiutuuities which are momentary, and do not recur. At .such moment^, involving 
instant decision, he has no time to make researches, or to arrange for experiments. 
He has to use what knowledge he has already ; and, if he calls in an expert, he 
wants his opinion now. Armeil with such knowledge as there is — with onlv that 
fragment of existing knowledge which is within his momentary reach — he has to 
make his decision, irrevocably. He may have the luck to mend — later on and with 
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fuller but belated knowledge — some of the consequences of a false step ; but that is 
luck, not business. 

Contrast with this the outlook and procedure of the ” researcher.’' Potentially 
he is. like Aristotle’s Deity. ' spectator of all time and all existence.” Not that In- 
sees it all. as yet. but it is a matter of indifference to him — in so far as he is simply 
and solely seeking after truth — whether what he finds is of practical utility or not. 
Standing as he does in the trenches, on territory hardly won. at the border-line 
between knowledge and the unknown, he too takes his opportunities as they come, 
winning a loot of ground here, and a foot there, or losing, it may be, whole yards 
of precarious occupancy, in the collapse of some scheme which did not really hold 
together. For lack of other knowledge — lacking perhaps in some department far 
out of his ow!i way — he may be stalled ’’ for years : by the converging advance of 
colleagues, to right and left, he may be carried forward unawares over positions ht- 
coidd never have won by frontal attack. But his work, however fragmentar}'. i' 
systematic: he "does his bit" in a campaign which follows a plan — that plan 
among events themselves, which reason eventually formulates irrefutably; which 
seems so obvious and convincing, when we look back across coiirpiered provinces, 
now reconditioned, organized, and fertile in practical re.sources. But it is seldom 
that the chances of discovery come at a practical turning-point. Hiven foresight, 
and time to look ahead, practical ability and scientific insight working togethei 
may have the luck to go far ; in the old saying, that necessity is the mother ot 
invention.’’ is a large measure of truth. But it is commoner that the practical 
moment passes, and discovery comes later, to be put away. " for use another 
time.'’ The normal repository of discoveries, as of Xoah's Dove, is in a pigeon-hole. 

But it is just this inevitable lack of connexion between the growth-point ot 
systematic knowledge, and the chance exigencies of everyday life, that justifies 
the claim of science upon the practical man. to be given an adequate start in the 
race. Fore’cni-ned is forearmed, as we know ; but it is not so generally realized that, 
in all matters of applied knowledge . \s forr warned : when the new problem 
looms up before the practical man there is no time to make experiments, or to send 
out expeditions, in the hope of collecting the facts, or verifying current notions of 
what happens. .V chemical manufacturer, no doubt, maintains Ins research 
laboratory primarily to deal with immediate problems of this practical kind, as 
thoroughlv as time permits. It is not. however, always from these researches or 
from practical improvements suggested by them, that the greatest return on his 
expenditure comes : but from independent investigations, suggested (it may be) 
by some earlier cjiiestion of the kind already mentioned, but elaborated in spare 
time, and leading into new ground, unforeseen and unconnected with the current 
practice of .1 lui^uiess. 

In the same wav. more generally, the broad outlines of all systematic sciences 
are established by systematic work, now in the laboratory, now in the library, now 




atrain iii the wdtk'iin]} or tiie open held, cpiiCe iiidepeudeur ot the eh.uiee incidents 
of a consiiltine ])ractii e, or even the routine ot a class-room. 

There is anothei < ontia>t i<etweeu piu'e and applied science, which it is e.specially 
Heedful to keep in mind, when the apphcatious of the science are so closely concerned 
with human well-beinu. as we find them to be in anthropoloyw. 

Pure scieni i‘ nt ii.u'dlv need-^ to be repeated) is concerned whoUv with the 
discovery of with establishing, beyond question, what actually happen.s 

rlii-nutihout it' 'pecial held. With the utilization of this knowledge it is not in 
any way coiiceriicl. That a poised magnet tends to lie in a particular po.'itioii in 
reirard to a coiled wiie tluough whh-h an electric current passes, is a physical fact 
'A inch can be veritied at will : nothim: can alter it. but also there is no obhgation 
on anybody ever to repeat the experiment, except for educational ends, which, 
however, are practical, not scientific ends. If it is of any importance to anybody 
that any poised object should be caused to chaiiue its po^e. here is a way in which 
this can be accomplished ; and the force with which it can be made to move depends 
on the strength of the current we choose to employ. The question, why anyone 
should ever wisii to make use of sucli a device, and for what purpose, is a totally 
different one ; and different again is this other question — how much time, or trouble, 
or expense we think it worth while to employ in constructing, adjusting, or improving 
it. These are all questions, not of pure, but of applied science, and they are con- 
cerned nor with the ascertamment of " what actually happens,’’ but with the 
realization of something which pethaps never has happened, and might never 
happen but for our desire and resolve. 

In the historical and distributional sciences it is the same, and even more 
obviou.sly so. This indeed is a popular criticism of them. In the pure science of 
geolocy we are concerned to establish what, for example, is the distribution of gold 
or diiv other constituent of the earth’s crust, and how and when it came to be so 
distributed. The other questions, whether it is worth wliile to go and look for gold 
ill this or that pLiec . whether, kiiowiim it to be there, it is worth while to win it ; 
ami. iiaAdng won it. for what piirpo-je to employ it ; — belong not to geology as a 
pure science, but to the applied sciences of the prospector, engineer, and financier. 
Siniilarlv, the biological determination of the modes in which the characteristics of a 
breed are hereditarily transmitted is a question of pure zoology or botany, and quite 
independent of the problem, what kind of beaus or horses we wish to breed, and 
for what purposes. Aud so. too. in the stmly of mankmd, there are pure sciences of 
anatomv, racial aiithropolouy, psychology, economics, and so forth, and there are 
applications of them to problems of daily life as remote from tbo.se of the pure 
sciences themselve.s as the practical questions of cattle-breeding are from questions 
of Mendelian mberitance. 

In every science, however, the method of ascertaining what actuallv happens 
is exactly the same, whether the ([uestion at issue is a practical one or purely 
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theoretical ; and carelessness or dishonesty leads as surely to confusion and failure 
in the one kind of problem as in the other. A curious anthropological instance 
occurred in the first days of Italian political unity, when conscription was intro- 
duced throughout the new nation-state, and conscripts were accepted or rejected 
according to a sc’stein based on Prussian experience, at that time the tine flower of 
military art. But an unexpected percentage of healthy young Italians were 
rejected in some, yet not in all. parts of the country ; and as nothing was amiss 
with the lads, it was clear that there must be something wrong with the standard. 
Accordingly Rudolfo Livi undertook his famous investigation — from the conscript 
registers themselves — of the limits and regional distribution of Italian statures, 
the first national survey of physical characters. He demonstrated the wide 
range of stature and other anatomical features between the north and south of the 
recentlv miited state —which no one had suspected before — and enabled the Italian 
War Office to atljust the German-made stantlards. with which it naturally 
started, to the real hmits of military efficiency among a smaller-built people than 
the Prussians. In this Italian example it was a mere misadventure due to excusable 
ignorance. 

.Sometimes, on the other hand, it would seem as if the wish had been father to 
the thought, as in the political importance attached by the founders of Bismarckian 
Germany to the hair-and-eye colours of the school children examined by Rudolf 
Virchow. Here the military authorities refu.sed to allow the colour-census to be 
made from the conscripts, and the political authorities made use of the larger per- 
centage of blondness which was recorded among the children- -many of whom 
darken perceptibly as they grow up — to claim a degree of homogeneity between 
German-speaking people in the north and in the south, which every traveller in 
Bavaria knows to be exaggerated, but which has been of profound political import- 
ance in reconciling quite different types of people to membership of a state in which 
Prussian influence was to be dominant. 

.\nother striking example of the recovery of ground lost through a false assump- 
tion. by acting on sounder principles when at last they were ascertained, is the historv 
of the Northern Territory of Queensland. This has been so recently discussed bv 
Professor J. W. Gregory’- that the points need only to be summarized here. From 
18-oO to IW'd it was generally believed that it was impossible for white men to 
settle permanently within the Tropics, and there seemed therefore no reason whv 
sub-tropical Asiatics shordd not be allowed, and even eucouiaged. to settle there. 
Experience of the results of this policy, and especially of the <litiu ulty of preventing 
Asiatics once admitted from passing on from the tropic.il outlands into the cities, 
enforced reconsideration of the whole question. Meanwhile, the founders of tropical 
medicine had demonstrateil that it was not the climate but the diseases of tropical 
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regions which were the obstacle, and that, though the climate could not be altered, 
disea-'C^ misht be avoided, if not ehminated. from the cultivable regions. The 
experiment was therefore made of coudncting a thoroughly tropical enterpri.se. the 
cultivation of sugar, bv wliite iaboui only, and with complete success. The only 
indispensable precautions were strict medical control of the sources of disea.se. and 
strict economu contiol of the standard of liviiiit. by excludiiiL; all persons wiiose 
Standards are lower than those of the whites. 

I have dealt rather more fullv with the^e last e.xamples because tliey ilhisirato 
a risk to which all applied .science is exposed, namely, that of applying to practical 
ends the knowledge available at the particular moment when the need for its utiliza- 
tion has become urgent It was a chapter of technological accidents wliich had 
far-reachitiL' consequences : fir't. that the Greek discovery of the steatu-eiigine 
occurred in ,i pha-e of culture which had neither tael enough to drive an engine 
that «<!-• mole ilian a laboratorv tov. nor boiler-plate to withstand the pressure 
necessary for industrial purposes : and ^tcond, that the modern industrial mus'ement 
took place Lu a geographical reirion wiiere the weather wa^ so violent and tickle that 
any device based upon the windmill was discredited in advance, but where, on the 
other tiaiid, the climate was so inclement that the natural place, where a ln'ainy 
youth would loaf, was by the hearth with its bobbing kettle-lid ; with the result 
that we endured a wasteful century, and more, of reciprocating-engines before the 
genius of '^ir b'harle.s Parson.s recalled us to the point reached long before by Hero of 
Alexandria, and gave us not only the steam-turbine, but a new series of water- 
turbines as well. To take another histance from applied physics, all attempts to 
corre<,-t the defects of the mariner's compass, by mcreasing the length and weight of 
the needle, failed iiei-ause they were liased upon imperfect acquaintance with the 
mechanical factors in the problem. It was William Thompson’s determination to 
” learn all about the compass.’' as he himself put it. before attempting to improve 
it, which led him oack to the fundamental problem, and gave him a .solution which 
was the converse of those which it superseded. 


/ hf PnKjrts-'^ nf Aiithnjpoloijy /'iinin/-: iwjymtiOH. an Applied Science, 

If I now introduce a brief retrospect of the stages by which British anthro- 
pology has been accorded some measure of recognition as an iipphcnble, if not yet a 
very much opiAied science, with an episode like those already described — where an 
ill-founded thei>rv led to misguided and eventually dangerous practice — it is mainly 
to show that anthropologists themselves are con.scious of the shortcomings, as well 
as tlie merits, of tlieir science ; and also of the .grave responsibility which lies upon 
any study which claims to have practical as well as speculative bearings. 

Grgaiiized anthropology begins in England with the foundation of the Ethno- 
logical iSocietv of London in 18L5. ” <->n the continent of Euro[ie," as 1 have 
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attempteii to explain elsew'liere.^ ■' the zoological coiitroversv as to the multiplicity 
01 unitv of maiikinil. coincided almost exactly in time with the new philological 
movement. ' wherein tlie uros^ fallacv —i/HDf Jin'/iKe. tot gc/z/ey — of the equivalence 
of speecii and hieed reinforced that sentiment of nationality in public affairs which 
'thl doni'n.itz'' l-au'o])ean politic,-, and (in this special (|Uc-rion) worked whollv in 
favour Oi the poly^enists. In England, on the other hand, polyuenist views could 
hardly get a hearing. In America, vast material interests popularized — indeed, 
almost enforced — Lamarckian special pleading of the question. " how far a race may 
have teen, or mav Izeijorae. modified bv the combined .iction of time and moral and 
}(hv.sicai ( auses.'' and. con-equentlv "what position in the soz-ial scale Providence 
lias assigned to eavh type of man.”- In other wools, hit yztiir brother-man hard 
etiougli. .ual often enough, and irresponsiblv enough, under a tropical sky — the 
■■ combined action of time and moral and physic.-d cuum'- ” and a negro results : 
but remember that " while Almighty Power on the one hand i> not responsible to 
man fr-r the distinct origin of human races, the.se on the other are accountable to 
Him for the manner lu which their delegated power Is u.sed towards each other ” - 
in other vnrds, hit a negro hard enough and often enough, but with a due sense of 
respon.>ibihty. and under transatlantic conditions, and you ma}'. (.b)d helping you, 
get him white again. 


Tht Fouiidatio/i uf tJo’ AiithropoliMjicd li'-'tilutr, 1871. 

Though polygeuist views were not popular — the English press about 1.^40 was 
described a- ■■unanimously unitary -we have the admission of Prichard, the 
leading representative of unitary views, that polygenist opinions -were held in 
sorur- scientific quarters, though not openly e.xpressed for reasons of prudence-* . iind 
larei, -lames Hunt and uthei members of the Ethnological -Socictv of London, 
became -o frankly polygenist. that they seceded during the American crisi.s. .-md 
foiinde-l rhe Anthropological Society in bSfio.J But. mcanwliile, the geneial 
recognition of Boucher de Perthes' discoveries in 1858 had gained the necessary 
allowance of time for differentiation of black, white and yellow from the issue of a 
single progenitor ; Darwin's Org/L' of Sjii'ra ^ in 185fi had given reasons both for 
the mode and for the fact of such differentiation ; and when the issue of the 
American Civil War had numbered the ■■ delegateil power " of white over black 
among the lost cau.ses of applied anthropology, the lion lay down with the lamb 


'* Myit-. L'niv. Calijornm Full, in History, iv (liflB). p. 72. 

^ J. C. Xott and G. H. Gliddon. Types of Mnnhind, Philadelphia ■ stii ed. ;. 18.57. pp. 49-50. 
® J. C. Prichard. SaturaJ History of iMun. London. 1848, p. 0. 

' Detail- are given in Sii Arthui Keith's Fresidentiol >s. 1917 \J .li.A.L, .xlvii, 

pp. 19-22). That Hunt’- views on the Xegro (Question led directly to the -ccession I learned 
from the laii Sir Kdward Tylor who was .i member of both .'-ocietie-. 
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m 4. Saint .Marrin'.s Plate, and the Ethnological and Anthropological Societies 
hecame meigc 1 in the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 

It ha.s been. I think, partly the result of this composite origin that our Institute 
has continued to hold so level a balance between the physical and the cultural 
aspects of our science, to the great material benefit of us all. The only subsequent 
foundations covering at all the same ground- have either been, like the Folklore Society 
of 1878, expressions of a predilection for the literary, antiquarian, and home-regional 
aspects of certain branches of it. or like the African Society of lilOl. or the Japan 
Societv, concerned with more intensive studvof a particular reuion. people, lu cidture. 

Indeed, in one instance, the process has been reversed. The establishment, 
quite recentlv, of an Indian Section withm the Anthropological Institute iia.« not 
onlv not detracted from the efficiency or prosperity of the Royal Asiatic Society, but 
has brought the Institute into direct touch with Indian colleagues, aiul h.l.■^ made 
what we believe is permanent provision for the maintenance of one of the mo.st 
valuable of Orientahst publications, the Indian Antiqnanj, so long maintained 
almost sinale-liaudcd by our distinguished Fellow, Sir Richard Temple. 

<)rii'rnized Research, and Concerted Iiderpretation^. 

The ne.xt step forward was taken, once again, in response to a political .situation. 
-4fter long tentative exploration, Africa was rather suddenly opened up ” to 
European e.xploitation ; and as there was not in “ darkest Africa ” itself any 
potential claimant to an African empire— no Incas, no Great Khan, no Middle 
Kingdom, not even a Confederacy of Five Nations — the result was a “ scramble for 
.Africa," which in some respects recalled the scramble for North America in the 
eighteenth century. Similarly in Asia, there was virtual partition, between France 
and Great Brit.iin. of all that lay south of China and east of India. East of thi.s 
region, and far into the Pacific, industrial expansion in Europe, and agricultural 
development in Australia, created new demands for man-power as well as for 
raw materials. Obviously, new regions of contact with local and special culture'' 
were at the same time new fields of observation, and presented new problems of 
government, new aspects of what came to be called the White Man’s Burden.’' 
and tliis at a time when industrial conditions at home were making people ‘‘ think 
hard ” about economic and social rather than about political institutions. IVhile 
Lord Salisbury was admitting cynically that we are all socialists nowadays. " 
writers so different in antecedents and outlook as Post and Maitland, Ratzel and 

’ The P:iris i>rx-iete d’ Anthropologic had been founded in 1859, wheiea.s the Sooiete Kthno- 
logique de Paris ( 18.39) had been almost exactly coeval with the Aborigines Protection Society of 
1838, from which the Ethnological .Society of London had been itself a sece.ssion (Keith, J.R.A.l., 
.xlvii.p. 13). To\)m&TA tAnihropdogy. London, E.T,, 1890, p. 16) refers loosely to an earlier 
“ Ethnological ' Society “ of an exclusively philanthropic character, 

- The short-lived London Anthropological Society (1873-6) wa.s little mine than phantasm 
of the old ■■ anthropological " faction (Keith, i.c., p. 23, note). 
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Westermarck. Robertson Smith and Frazer — above all. Huxley in his Itoinniifi: 
Ij’Hi.iri of ]89'2 — were alike popularizing the notion that " we are all sociologists 
now. ■ 111 1898 Dr. Haddon could write of this pha.se of anthropological study ; 

" Sociology is the stiidv of hiunan communities, both simple and complex, ami 
an attempt is now being made to trace the rise of .single communities and their 
gradual and diverse evolution to the complex ci\'ilizations of ancient and modern 
times. . . . The ph^'sical conditions of a comitrv . . . affect the life of the human 
inhabitants of tliat countrv : in other words, the mode of life of a primitive people 
is conditioned bv its environment. . . . According to this method of investigation, 
we start from phvsical geographv and find ourselves drawn into statecraft and 
political economv. "1 Here evolutionarv biological notions derived through Tvlor 
and Pitt -Rivers from Lubbock and Darwin are combined with an economic and 
sociological outlook which came partly from Buckle, partly from Le Play, jiartlv 
from German geographers, and especiallv from Ratzel.- 

It was also now first \'ividlv and generallv recognized among anthropologists 
themselves that the " clash of cultures " was spreading so rapidly, and causing such 
devastation among recessive modes of life, that there was serious risk that irreplace- 
able evidence would disappear before it was recorded. This conviction was greatly 
reinforced by the realization in this co^mtr^^ due largely to the ideas of Mannhardt 
and Wilcken, that even what passed for “ folklore *' and “ superstition " had value, 
and also that much of this material might provisionally at least be concatenated 
with the help of a few leading notions, .such as are the chapter-headings of the first 
Grddu' Bo'igli (1891). of GommeA Ethnologi/ in FoR7ore (1892), and of Harthuul s 
Legi-iitl Ilf Pn-'ii’ii.i (1894). The foundation of the Folklore Society in 1878 — 
it ha.s, as we remember, celebrated its jubilee la,«t September- -marks an early stage 
in this kind of work, so far as it concerns our own country. Tn 1892 the British 
Association apj)ointed a committee to conduct an Ethnographical Survev of the 
T'nited Kingilom ; it included repre.sentatives of the Society of .Antiquaries of 
London, the FolkloT'e Societv. the Dialect Society, and the .Anthropological Insti- 
tute • and in 189.') the Roval Irish .Academy began its series of reports on the some- 
what ambitious programme of an Ethnographic Survey of Ireland.^ 

.Almost 'imultaneouslv. Herbert H. Rislev submitted to the .Anthropological 
In-ritute his memorable paper. “ The Study of Ethnology in India." firstfniits of 
peiNonal investigations and a genius for sympathetic and far-.sighted administration, 
which found full scope in the great Censim of Indnt of 1901. and are best illustrated 
in its E/hiiiii/niphii- A ppriidicc^. separately published bv Rislev himself in 190:1, 

I A. Haddon. Tki Sfiiilif of Mmi. London. 1S9S. pp. xvii-xviii. 

- F. Ratzel. Anthropogiogmphic. T. 1801 ; IT. 1800. His earlier VoJh'rl-innlr ilSS-i-S) was 
popularized in England under the title The Riteex of ilnn {Z vols.. London. ISOtl-S). superseding 
sill h pioneer works as Rev. .1. G. AA'ood’s Xotnral Hi'iitori/ of Man (ISliS) and Man and hii 
H'ualiicork (1889). A. H. Keane’s EthnoJoigi iCamhridge. 1800) was another sign of the times. 

Haddon. The Afnrfi/ of Man. 1807. pp. t3.)-7. 
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'Hus was, of course, iiof the first svstematic attempt on the part of a civilized 
government to take stock of the backward or alien cultures un<ler it-- care. In 
the United States, the Genius and enthusiasm of J. W. Powell, encouraged by the 
sympathetic foresight of Clarence King, had fotimled the Bureau of Mthnology in 
iSTy to take over ainl extend ethnological researches alrea<lv undertaken as a labour 
of love by othcers of the United States Geological Surv-ey ; a precedent followed in 
Canada tliirtv years later, when the Geological Survey took over the work of the 
Committee on the North- We.st Tribes of Canada, which had been originated by the 
British Association at its ^Montreal meeting in 1884. and was reorganized a.^ an 
Ethnological Survev Committee at the Toronto meeting of 1897. 

-Still earlier, and more contmuously active, was the Dutch Government's 
ethnographical work in its l-last Indian pos.sessions, supplemented by the researches 
of unofficial travellers and bv the collections and reports of the Etlinrigrapiiical 
Museum at Leyden. To this period also belongs the fine pioneer work of Codrington 
(for example) in Melanesia. -Sir William Macgregor in New (ruinea. Sir Kvorard im 
Thiuii in British Guiana. Dr. Charles Hose in Borneo, and the first journeys of 
Spencer and Gillen in Australia. The deliberate employment of trained ethnologists 
by Sir Reginald Wingate in re-organizing Egj’ptian Sudan falls a few years 
later, but Wingate had seen service under Kitchener, and Kitchener had trained 
himself in Palestine and Cyprus to understand the native mind intimately, before 
he ever had command of native levies. These, and especiaUv the work oi Risley, 
Crooke, Rose, and their colleagues, official and voluntary, in Indian ethnography, 
were the precedents which encouraged the proposals for an Imperial Bureau of 
Ethnology, Mention should also be made, in this connection, of two other points : 
the much earlier establishment of an Archa;ological Survey for India, wnth wide 
scoj)c and modest fluids, for the con-servation of monuments ; and of the project 
for an Imperial Institute, primarily to commemorate the Diamond Jubilee ot 1897, 
but presumably to be of some further use afterwards : though on this point opinion 
was — and is — more varied and less precise. 

Fnipijsiil-', Jdr on Ltnperkil Bureau of Etknoloyy. 

At the Liverpool meeting of the British Association in 1899 a resolution was 
adopted ; 

■■ That it is of urgent importance to pre.ss upon the Goverimient the uccessitv 
of establishing a Bureau of Ethnology for Greater Britain, which, by 
collecting information with regard to the native races within and on 
the borders of the Empire, will prove of immense value to science and 
to the Government itself. "' 

* Prm. Brit. Ass.. 1896 (Liverpool). The re.solutioii originated ui th<- Authropologital 
Section (President, Arthur J. Evan.s. Kecorder. ,J. L. Myres ; Secretaries. H. Balfour and A. C. 
Haddon). and was proposed by C H. Read. Pot the long and intimate co-oiieiation between 
the Biitish .Xssooiatinn and successive London societies for the study of man, -/-r Keith. Ic 
pp ZO-1. 24. 
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Tile iveoinmenilatioii referred to a eommittee. ineliulmg Sir John Kvaii^, 
Sir John Lubbock. Professor Tylor. and Mr. (afterwards Sir Hercules) Read, of the 
British Museum, which reported in the following sense. Yariou,^ .societies have 
collected and publislied ethnological material, but it is unec{ual and unsatisfactory. 
Explorers have usually travelled for other purposes than that in which these societies 
are interested . they are untrained and un.sy.stematic in their work. W'iiole regions 
devoid of big game, or of minerals, were unrepresented in anthropological records. 
If it be ailmitted tliat the .study of the human race is an important branch of science, 
no further argument is needed to commend the gathering of the required facts ; 
and if this work is worth doing, it mu.st be done without delay. \\ ith the exception 
perhap.s of the negro, none of the lower races are capable of living side by side with 
wliites. The usual result of such contact is demoralization, physical decline, and 
rliniinution of numbers. (Inly while these peoples exist is it jiossible to preserve 
their traditions and record their habits of bfe. Such direct evidence is necessarily 
more valuable than aceomits filtered through the recollection even of the most 
intelligent white man. It is necessary to uige that no time be lost. (It over twenty 
irreplaceable years have since been lo.st by Imperial authoritie,s. it i.' at all events 
not for want of plain warning from anthropologists of the dangers of piocrastiuation.) 
As to the benefit to the Government from these enquiries, the liistory of our 
relations with native tribes in India and the Colonies is rich in examples. In dealing 
with natives of Africa, thorough study of their character, beliefs and .-juperstitions 
is an admitted necessity. Even in dealing with the highly civilized natives of 
India, familiarity with theh religious and racial prejudices is essential. 

The only training given (at that date) by officers, traders and missionaries was 
acquired on the spot. They learnt to deal with natives bv experience, sometimes 
dearly bought. Dutch officials, on the other hand, had a regular course of in.struc- 
tion as to the life. laws, religion, etc., of the inhabitants of the Dutch Imlies ; and 
there was a Dutch official handbook for the u.se of civilians also. 

A Bureau of Ethnology (it was arguetl) would not be expensive, if only the 
scheme were explicitly recognized and encouraged by Goverimient. The opinion 
was whlespread that high administrative influences discouraged the expenditure of 
tinie or energy on observations or enquiries of this kind ; and it was urgent that 
this misapprehension should fie dispelled. Kiphng's " Dra vidian Pig " in fact had 
a, human counterpart. If the Colonial Office, Foreign Office. Admiralty, and the 
Intelligence Branch of the M ar Office would issue instructions to their officers, 
not only that they were at liberty to conduct these enquiries, but that credit would 
be given to them otficially for good work in this direction.' many observers, qualified 
by experience, wotdd at once put themselves and their leisure at the disposal of the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau itself should be in London, annexed to (and under) some existing 
Government agency. The Colonial Office obviously had some advantages, but the 
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Committee preferred the British Museum. A Director and two or tliree clerks 
would probablv suffice at first ; but the scientific, a.s well as the pi'actical. value of 
the re.mlts might justifv increase of staff after a few years. As to publication, the 
Committee reserved its opinion, the scope of an Imperial Bureau being obviously 
much wider even than that of the U.S. Bureau of Ethnology, which publishes it.s 
reports, but is limited to American topics. It was proposed to approach the 
(Toveniment bv deputation in conjunction with the Anthropological Institute.* 

To thi.s proposal the Trustees gave a general approval ^ with a view " both to the 
objects ill view of the Association and to the enlargement of the British Museum 
collection-. " Rearrangemeiit.s already in progress within the Museum would 
shortly permit of carrving this into effect. Xothing happened for the moment, but 
in reply to further repiesentation.s from the British Association in 1898 a room was 
founi] wldch might serve as an office for making a start with the scheme. ” but 
while the Trustees have accepted in principle the proposal. . . . the desired end 
could scarcely be obtained without the influential co-operation of the British Asso- 
ciation."® The shuttlecock was flying well. 

The President of the British Association (Sir’ Michael Foster) accordingly appealed 
to the Prime Minister (Lord Salisbury) to remove any misapprehension that might 
exist a.s to the propriety of the collection of ethnographical information by officials 
favourably placed for such enquiries ; and the Foreign Office issued instructions to 
H.5I. f'ommissioners in Uganda, and East and Central .\frican Protectorates, to 
H.M. Consul-General in the Somali Coast Protectorate, and to H.M. Acting Agent 
at Zanzibar, and H.M. Consul at Brunei. It was explauied to the Foreign Office 
that the Bureau staff would frame the questions, and that the commi.s.sioners, consuls, 
and so forth would only have to answer them, at their own convenience apparently, 
and also at their own expen.se ; for there was no provision for anvtliing but a little 
clerical assistance at headquarters. ^ 

The wfirkiiigs of official minds are a .special department both of anthropology 
and of social .science. It was, of course, useless, in face of American experience, to 
.-ay that a Bureau of Ethnology was impracticable ; usele-ss in face of current 
preparations for a Cen.sus of India in I9U1 to say that Great Britain had no one to 
organize it ; u-elc.-s to pretend that the British Mii.seum's collections were adequate, 
when tliey were iiotoriou.sly outclassed already, even in respect of certain British 
Pos.-e.s.sions. by Leyden and Berlin : n.seless to plead that Government servants 
had no time for ethnological work. ui face of the contributions of Dutch officials 
to anthropology, and of the fine unoffieial .services of men like Rislev. Crooke. Ho.se, 
ill', I hum Ellis, Kirk, anrl Temple. The alternative was to accept the project in 

' P)')'-. llrit. I.S'.IT (Toronto), pp. L\:.v:.'riv vi. 

- Pro<-. Bnt. .4;<<.. 1898 (Bristol), pp. lxx.xiv-\ . 

■ Pror. flrit. 1899 ( Dov'er). pp. Ixxiv v. 

' iVor. Brit. .4.15.. l.r.. pp. lxxsix-.\< . 
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])iuiciplf anil starve it in praetiee. The revenues, personnel ami aefomniodation of 
the British Museum remained as t)efore. and were not seriouslv strained bv the 
tew reports which catne for a while through othcial channels. 

Till' Sifiith AfnroH Sil'iofKni In Umio. 

A loii'picnous opportunity tor applying anthropological experience to a vast 
practical (piestion, and at the same tune for extending anthropological knowleilge 
in a direction which everyone now sees to have been urgently imperative, came 
with the South African M'ai'. In the event of victorv. the British (lox'ernment 
Would obviously have to review, and probably woidd have to revise, the treatment 
liitheito accorded to natives in the Transvaal and Orange Biver territories, as well 
as the general terms of intercourse and co-operation between Europeans and natives 
throughi.iut British South Africa. Accordingly, in agreement with the Folkdore 
Societv. the Anthropological Institute presented in the summer of 1900 a detailed 
memoiial to H.M. Secretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain.^ 
of which the principal poiut.s were these. Tlie native population of the districts in 
que,stion. estimated at nearly l.OOO.OOO person.s. *' does not tend to die out in 
consequence of contact with Europeans : on the contrary, the natives are prolitic, 
and hence are likely to remain a permanent element of the population." Tliese 
natives are "in a somewhat advanced social state, having a tribal organization, 
religious institutions, and a morality of their own." But " eontact with civilization 
tends to break up their organization, to destroy their customs, and to set them free 
from many of the old moral restraints, without imposing new ones, and generally 
to render them difticult of management by a European Government." This 
tendency " is greatly accelerated where, as too frequently happens, the Government 
does not take special pains to a.scertain the customs and institutions of the natives, 
ami to make regulations for tliem. carefully considered in the light of such infor- 
mation." 

" Manv of the dihiculties between Eutopeans and natives ari.'e not from wilful 
disregard, but simply from ignorance . . . and it is notorious that disastrous 

results . . . have often followed Something is already known on the subject 

trom the reports of missionarie'' and travelleiw. hut the knowledut* is fragmentary 
and wanting in accuracy." Empirical accpiaintance of officials with native custom, 
■■ Hot being recorded, has to be picked up in piecemeal fashion by evervone who is 
appointed to administrative ottiee. ami cannot be studied systematically : is liable 
to be lost, and introduces an element of imeeitainty in the administration of justice 
and various ilepartments of government." As long ago as 188n. the (lovenimeut 
ot (’ape ( oloiiv appointed a commission of en<|uiry into the customs and institutions 

37. I’lif Pivsidfiit of the Kt)lklor.‘ Soeiety «ms tin* late Mr. Sidiiev Hartland ; 
(jf rht Anthropolocrieiil ln>titiite. Dr. A. < ‘. Haddtm. 
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of the native population, which had made a mo.->t valuable report in , 

“ compendium of laws and customs had been compiled by f’olonel Maclemi, (l.B . 
for British Kalfraria as early as 1858. But tribal customs vary from tribe to tribe : 
a ■■ compendium of Kaffir laws and customs " may be misleatlhiy to magistrate.s and 
admiuistrator.s in the Transvaal : half -knowledge applied by the half-expert i.-; a 
public danger. 

Accordinglv the two Societies begged that '■ as soon as the condition of tiie 
Transvaal and Orange Eiver Colony permits, and prior tn nm/ lefi'iAntion niftriiHq the 
nutivt'y." a commission might be appointed "to enquire (a) into the customs and 
institutions of the natives of those states, and {b) into the relations between the 
natives and the Eitropean settlers ; and asked that, in addition to local experts, 
there might be included " at least one person, unconnected with South Africa, of 
recognized eminence in the study of .savage customs and superstitious in general," 

But Mr. Chamberlain was too busy. He did not agree that the present time 
was a 'uitable one for 'Ucli an appointment ; the officials of the new Colonies were 
also, in his opinion too busy tidth ” the numerous questions of pressing practical 
importance." which evidently did not include native affairs. Even two years later, 
when tlie two Societies repeated their petition, and desired the Colonial Secretarv 
to receive a deputation, they found him .still too busy. ’'But." he added. " if von 
decide to cirry out such an enquiry under the amspices of your societies, he will 
be glad to give you any introductions that may help to further your object." The 
notion of adding even one expert in native affairs to the overworked existing staff’ 
does not appear to have occurred to him. There was a tragi-comic sei[uel. The 
Government which had refused to investigate the custoni.s and in.sfitutions of South 
African natives was upset by popular clamour about the treatment of imported 
Chinese. 


Orgnntziitmii itj AnlhrojtoloyicitJ Ti'mhi mi. 

There wa-. however, .some e.xcu.se foi' official apathv. Even at the lio.^e of the 
nhieteeiitli century, no British Lmver.sity included anv branch of anthropology 
among its degree courses. Tyior had been brought to Oxford bv Jowett in 1885 
as Reader in Anthropology, and Dr. Haddon at Cambridge became University 
Lecturer in Ethnology in but no other University had anv anthropological 

teacher, though racial anthropology was .studied and often tmeouraged m depart- 
ments of human anatomy. Tylor’s scheme for a degree cour.se in aiiTliropologv at 
O.xfnrd was rejected in ISUd by an unusual combination of opponents, representmg 
theology, classical studies, and the natural sciences Scribe.s. Pharisees, and Sad- 
diicees,' as was profanely ob-served at the time. The theologian.s, satisfied that 
they knew ” the Truth " about human nature, resented the claim of " false gods " 
to serious study ; the " Museum ’’ regarded the .study of man as an inexact scienc.e ; 
Litera Hmmimore^ suspected a rival in L,t^rce The good, as usual 
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ami especially the " uiicu were the enemies ot the best. Anthropolojtv 

beeiuue, and remains, a " special subject." wliich can only be offete(l in addition to 
the full degree coiiise in some recognized Xatural Science. It need hardlv be 
added that, from that day to this, no one has ever utfered it. Under riie " Research 
Degree " Statute of 1899, however, it became possible to submit an anthropological 
thesis for the degree of B.Litt. or B.Sc., and one of the earliest candidatures was in 
an anthropological subject. The jirocess dI di'-covcring wliicli wa' the proper 
Board ot Faculty " to admit, supervise, or examine an anthropologist, vas 
diverting, bur too lengthy for record here. 

But the recent succes.sfitl establishment ot Diploma -courses in (ieographv (190(i). 
and in Economics (1904). suggested an alternative ; and the Oxford Diploma in 
Anthropology was established in 1905. under a Committee containing repre.sentatives 
of Classical Studies. Modern History. Oriental Langtiages, and Biological Science, 
as well as the Profes.sors of Comparative and Human Anatomy. iMental Philosophy 
and Comparative Psychology, and the Keeper of tlie .Cshmolean Museum. As 
a candidate of sufficient merit could obtain " distinction " in this Diploma-examina- 
tion, and as the Diploma itself was soon afterwards accepted <is e(juivalent to two 
out of the three subjects required for the " ordinary " B.A. degree, it thus became 
possible for a student to follow a degree course the greater part of which was in 
anthropological studies, and in which a recognized approximation to " Honours " 
was attainable. Cambridge followed with a Piploma-by-Thesis in iyo8i ; London 
admitted Anthropology to the Pass degree^ ot B..4. and B.Sc. and to Honours 
B.Sc. in 1912. and to Honouns B.A. in 1922 : and when a British Assiwiation Com- 
mittee reported on the teaching of Anthropology in Great Britain in 1923, no less 
than eleven Universities provided m.-'truction in otieormore principal departments of 
the subject. - 

Consecpieutly, it is no longer possible to excuse public neglect of anthropological 
studies on the ground that they are unscientitic. or unorganizeil. or unrepresented 
.among the courses of University study. 


ns Qmil i ficillion fur Pnhlie Serrnt . 

The direct res\ilt of this recognition of Anthropology as a subject of University 
teaching was a corresponding change in its relation to other subject' of studv for 
candidates for appointments in the public service. In 1918. a Treasury Committee 
revised the list of subjects which might be offered by candidate,' foi- admission to 
the Higher Civil Service, in accordance with the general principle that onlv subjects 
of regular University courses were to be fully recognized. For the moment this 
operated as unfavourably to Anthropology as it did. for example, to Geography. 

’ At Cambridge a Diploraa-liy- Examination followed in 1U14 ; an -Vnthioipoloiiical Tripos 
{Part 111 in 19K1. and a Tripos (Pan 1 o,- Part 11, but not both; in lUgS. 

- I’ror. Brit, 192.1 ibiverpooll, pp. 4lfi tt. 
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l)ut in the revised exaniiiiiitioii of 1921 both ” physieal and social aiitliiupoloyv 
were recognized, each with a inaximuni of 100 maiks, like astronomy and eleiueutars 
chemistry. Bv a curious retiiienient. phv.sical anthropology was held to iiicludi' 
prehistoric archteologv and technology, hut not a ' practical e-xaniination. .\s 
an examination-subject. ’ social anthropology has attracted a con.siderable number 
of candidates, ehieflv natives of India. do judge from publi.shed maik-sheet.s, 
however, the proportion of seriously cjualiRed .students has not been large. Tlie 
" phvsical eombinatiou has het^n offered by very few. 


f'lr Anihnipiibiiiiciil Staihf jur 

Of greater value both to tlie ailvancemeiit of learning and to the conduct of 
.idministration than the provision of degree-courses or their equivalent, or of mark- 
sheets. are the facilities offered bv those Lniversities which have schools or depart- 
ments of anthropologv. to men who have already experience of colonial administra- 
tion and native affair.s. and are prepared to devote part of their fmiough to systematic 
studv of anthropologv. or who. being already selected for such sermces on other 
qualifications, are require<l to combine anthropological study with other pro- 
bationary Sllbjei-tS. 

The diploma -CO arses already mentioned have always attracted both these 
classes of students, and have been recognized as alternatives to tho.se official courses 
of studv which are provided for probationers, for the most part in certain London 
institutions. This enables ,in anthropological candidate to continue his work 
under familiar teaciier.s. and permits greater freedom of choice in regard to special 
.ispects of the •subject. 

/’//( Jjirrr.-o’ Oriijins of Sr/iDoh of Aoihropoloi/ij. 

The last jioint needs elaboration, because it illustrates the conditions and 
ju'oeesses which go to the creation of a new subject of study, and indeed of any new 
bnnich of organized knowledge. The diversitv of origin among schools of anthro- 
pology is notable and instinctive, even in Britain ■. it is even better illustrated if 
foreign schools also are taken into account. 

Commonest is the creation of interest within a department of human anatomy, 
first in racial differences and characters, then on those external coiulitions. climate, 
food-supplv. and so forth, wliicli are found to be associated geographically with this 
or that human breeil : then, on the reasons for this a.ssociation : then, on those 
cliaracters and (jualities other than phvsical- -technique, organization, customs, 
beliefs and ideas, which emerge during the process of accommodation. Here physical 
.inthropology lias a start which it seldom forfeits, and social anthropology graduallv 
makes its own contacts outside the department, and eventuallv outside the Facultv 
ef Medicine or Natural Science altogether. 
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tSometiines the btartinu-jxiiiiT is in zoology, man i-anking as a kind of animal 
whose habits and exceptional range ot distribution distingnisli him from other 
Primates, even more than his physical build : whose habitations mav be regarded as 
elaborated nests or lairs, and whose social arrangements, a' .\ristotle already saw, 
far exceed in complexity those of other gregarious species. The same stress on 
distribution and adaptation to surroundings characterizes those anthropological 
schools which, as at Leipzig and in the University of Wales, have originated among 
geographers : or from the results of voyages of exploration. 

Quite a different situation results when anthropological interest has originated 
in archasological. or in the archaiologic al department of a school of classical or 
Oriental studies. Archaeology — as has been said — is teclmology in the past tense ; 
it raises the c[ue3tiou. " who were the makers " of this kind of implement or that, 
and what sort of lives did tliey lead ? " From comparisons, that is, between 
present-dav eultiu'es which, among much else, include arts concerned with durable 
materials — stone, metal, pottery, for example — and ancient cultures from which 
onlv such kinds of objects are preserved, arises the necessity for ethnographical 
enquiries, and arehseology expands into general ethnology. 

Rarer are the occasions when anthropology has found its first encouragement in 
the comparative study of Law. or Economics ; though here the special instance of 
the London School of Economics, with its two Martin White Chairs, is familiar, and 
appreciated by us all. Really exceptional but characteristic of its place of origin 
is the history of anthropology at the L'niversity of Brussels, within the Faculty of 
Theology ; the scientific observational study of the Nature of ilan on this earth, 
being the necessary counterpart of the study of the Nature of Cod ; and both being 
preliminary disciplines for the student of Christology. of a Nature that is partakiirg 
both in the Fluman and the Divme. Harvard also, and the Bo.ston Institute of 
Technology began their anthropological teaching with coulees of comparative 
religion for theologians. 

This diversity of origins has its analogies in the development of academic 
geography, sometimes from the geological, sometimes from tlie historical end ; Init 
as the contacts of anthropology with other sciences are more numerous, so its roots 
ramifv more wiilelv. And as a result it must be arlmitted that in few subjects are 
there greater diversities in outlook, in souir es of information, in method of approach 
to fresh problems, than among students of anthropology : a feature distressing fii 
examiners, and perhaps disturbing to candidates, but common to all new and 
growing interests, and thoroughly whole.some and encouraging. 

Local Schools of Anthro/joloy)/ and Pcyiotud Researches. 

.V very important consequence of this variety of outlook, and special qualifica- 
tion. among the students from different schools, has been the variety of enterprises 
to which they have set their hand. Cambridge, after long years, has stiU the materials 
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of it' Torre' Str.iir KxpeJitioii. not yet tiilly available, the Par itir eolleetioii' 
of von Hiisel. ami in another direetioii the prestige of Robertson Smith ami Fra/.er. 
Oxford has the vast heritage of the Pitt-Rivers Collection and its accession', with 
the special addiction to technology, which they were designed to inspire, anti, 
side bv side with that .ui interest in the comparative study of institution.' which 
goes back bevoiiil Tvlor to Maine and Bryce and links new studies with old. Bristol, 
siniilarlv. has it' Speheological Society. Liverpool has its special collections from 
TVest Africa, its Arc ideological Institute mainly concerneil with the Xearei East, 
anl peT'iiiial iiiik' with China, aivl formerly with Honduras. Wales has it' own 
Stores of anexploied material, and its special problems. These are only examples ; 
111 ) two instiniTi' )U' an* alike in then appeal or their practice. 

From tI;;- aj.iparent digression into the history of our present academic provision 
fur antliiopological teaching we may leturn to the progress of arrangements for 
re'ean li and foi the application of the results of research to practical problems. 
Tlie digiv'sion was deliberate, however, because the achievements, and conset|uently 
the claims, of anthropology to-day cannot be jitstly appreciated unless regard be 
paid to the changed position of the subject in tbe L'niversities. and consequently 
To the prosj)erT ot a 'upplv of trained men. which was effected between 190.3 and 
J9d(i. 

t foi an laipL'iial Barman oj EtJtnolcip/, llto.s. 

This was mdeed recognized quite early in the period under review. In August. 

1 ill i.';. a deputation from the Universities of (J.xford and Cambridge was received at 
the India h)tface on behalf of Lord Morley. and at the Colonial Office by Lord Crewe. 
One of the Cambridge representatives. Professor Ridgeway, tvas also President of 
the Anthropological Institute. Its object was “ to urge the imperative necessity 
of gu'iiig some training in religions and ethnology to the probationers for the Indian 
,01)1 Colonial Services." .Cbout the same time the Anthropological Institute sent a 
memorial on tlie same subject — very iiillueiitially signed by Indian and Colonial 
.idministrators (among whom were Lord Curzon and Lord Stanmore), and by leading 
■shipowners, manufacturers, bankers and merchants — to the Prime Minister and 
principal head' i.)f (.Government departments,^ and in March, 1909, the Prime Minister 
received a dejnitation. of which Professor Ridgeway was the .spokesman, asking for 
a (.iovernmeiiT grant of £500 a year to enable the Anthropological Institute to 
establish an Imperial Bureau of Ethnology ; for as was truly insisted, the Institute, 
“ with its splendid library, collections of photographs. Journal and Man, and its 
l orrespondent' in almnst every country in the world, has everything that is wanted 

^ The memuridl and .signatures are printed in full in this Journal. xxxvLii. p. 489. 8ee aUi) 
Professor Ridgeway’s Pre.sidential Addres.s to the Anthropological .Section of the British 
A'Sociation iProc. Brit. Ais., 1908 (Dublin;, pp. S42-T;, and his letter to the Bpecfator 
May 7th, 1910, when the subjei-t was revived ! April 2.3rd) hy .iti e.xpenenced administrator, 
•'ll J, Bampfylde Puller. 
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foi sueli a Bureau except d little money." A (4overmneiit grant wa? not made ; 
hut the Prime Mi!ii>tei' ” was entirely witli the deputation in their proposition that 
anthropology liad become, and was liecoming, more and more everv vear. not onlv 
an impoitaiit. but an indispensable, branch of knowledge, not merely for scholar^, 
but for yversou' who in an Empire like ours were going to undertake — whether in 
the Consular Service, in India, or in the (.'i'owu Colonies — the work ot 
adiiiiuistiatiou."’- 

It was 111 the same year 1908 that Su‘ Reginald Wingate, organizuig a Civil 
Service tor the Sciudan. invited both (J.xford and Cambridge to provide just such 
training a- was being advocated, for probationers, in addition to their othei subjetts 
of -tudy, Tiii- recognition of the practical value of anthropological stiidv fi.r 
admmistratoi' deserves commemoration as a notable step forward : it has been 
amply justihcd l,v its results, and extended to piolmtioners in the service of Crou ii 
(.’olonies and other dependencies ; and after twenty year.s not a few of those eaii\' 
pi'ob.itioner.s have distinguished thenisehev Inuh bv tlieir wise conduct c.if native 
aliairs and by their eminent eoiitribntion' to learning. Xo less valuahle ha^•e been 
those courses of instruction and facilities for advanced study which have beeri 
ynovided at all our schools of anthropology for ofhcial.s on furlough after foreign 
service . some of whom, through their held experience, have been able to impart, 
in information and stimulus, fully as much they have received. 

Ffiiponiil for nn Ihijni'Kil Sfliijiil nj Apjjhvd A H/hrojjoldi/i/. 

.\nother promising movement for the recognition of anthropological studv and 
training as of public utility was mitiated by our Fellow, Sir Richard Temple, on 
the occasion of the British Association'" visit to Birmingham in 1914, when la- 
presided over its Anthropological Section. His main contention was reinforced b\' 
the rccoimneiidatioii of the Royal Coramission on Cniversitv Education in London, 
about the same time, that “ it is almost as important that officials and others 
intending to spend their lives in tlie East, or in parts of the Empire inhabited bv 
non-European races, should have a knowledge of their racial characteristics as that 
they should be acquainted with their speech, and we believe that the Colonial Office 
shares thi' view." The British Association and the Royal Anthropological Institute 
accorduigly took steps to secure the co-operation of those L'niversities which were 
by this time teaching Anthropology, or some part of it. There was an influential 
confereni-e in January. 1914, imder the presideucy of Lord Selborne, and tlie Prime 
^Minister. Hr. Asquith, was asked once more to receive a deputation on the subject. 
The subject was further discussed at the British Association’s .Vustralian meeting 
in 1914. where it was resolved to organize the systematic teaching of Anthropology 
tu pers'ons about to proceed to. or actually working in. those yiarts ot the British 

'l'h‘ 7 5 , March 12th, litOlt . verbatim report ot the whole intervieu Mok. 190'j. . 5 ,-,. 
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Empire which contain populations alien to the British people, by the collaboration 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, the British Association, and the Universitio', 
iinth the support and co-operation of the Government, the Foreign Othce, the India 
Office, the Colonial ( )tfice, and the Civil Service Commissioners ; to encouratre the 
existing schools of Anthropology at the Universities and the formation of such 
schools where none exist ; and to insist that laboratories, library and mu.^eum are 
indispensable adjimcts to every school of Anthropology. 

But the outbreak of war diverted attention from Pacific to European barbarisni. 
and postponed the acceptance of Sir Richard Temple's watchword, for the deahnus 
of one race or people with another, /o-g pardonner, tout i/agner.^ 


-ifter the II ui' : L'o-ordt notion- ami ('o-operotton. 

In Anthropology, as in everything else, things looked very different to those 
who came back from the War. Some had nut come back ; there were sad gaps to fill. 
Others, who had looked forward to careers of research or teaching, were drawn off 
urgently into administration, with whatever training and experience they might 
have ; and especially into one branch or another of " reconstruction." All were 
hampered by the general exhaustion, the change of economic values, the presshig 
call of [)rofe.s,<ions and busines.'es. And meanwhile people were waking up The 
grosser soits of imperialism were discredited, but empire.^ remained --indeed, the 
surviving empires had grown. The less progressive regime^, on the other hand, 
either had broken up or were crumbling ; but the so-called " liackward races " were 
pushing foiward with disconcerting brusqueness, in the half-light of their own 
ideas, or ideas which they suppo.se<l to be ours. At home, war-time expedients 
and mutual forbearance were .setting new standards for peace-time behaviour, if it 
can be called a standard of behaviour to do as each thinks best, or to do without 
thinking at all. But beneath and beyond all that, there was tacit agreement that 
wEat had happened must not happen again : that it had happened not for want of 
will, but for want of thought ; and that the remedy was in the application of thought 
and common sense to affairs , of .scientific method and results to administration, as 
well as to production and exchange : and mo,st of all to international and inter- 
racial affairs. 

Hence, on one hand, a long series of Royal Commissions and special emiuiries. 
more systematic, more searching and more fniitfid. as the results of each presented 

1 for the details of Sir Richard Temple's proposal, .see Mnn. 1914. ;i,5 ; 1921, 4 ; md his 
Anthropology as a Practical Science. 1914. containing addres.ses to Cambridge students in 1904. 
to Indian Civil Service probationers at Oxford in 1914, and his Birmmgham address to the 
British Association. B>- a quite undesigned coincidence it was at a Birmingham meeting of the 
British Association in 1 .h 39 that Ur. .J. C. Pricharil read the pai.er on Th Extinction of Native 
/focos. which first called publie attention to that problem, and loutributcd directly to the 
forniation of the Ethnological Society. 
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fresh points for enquiry ; and therewith opportunities for those, in the public 
services as well as in pohtieal life, who have the ability to master the new evidence 
and appreciate the bearings of it, to realize the extent to which the war aggravated 
rather than created the world’s vast arrears of thought-taking. 

■On the other hand, among scientific people, the need has become clearer for 
economy of forces, distribution of tasks, and insistence on " appropriate action,” 
as it used to be called in war-time, in accordance with agreed plans. 

At the British Association's meeting at Edinburgh in 19'21. Sir Richard Temple’s 
project of 1914 was revived for discussion. But it was now clear that, in addition 
to numerous local schools of Anthropology — and, indeed, in proportion as these 
became more numerous and diverse in their interests and procedure — some means 
both of correlation and of co-operation was required. Accordingly, re.solutious 
were submitted by the Anthropological Section to the General Committee and 
referred to the Council : — 

(i) That it is in the interests of the Empire that a knowledge of Anthropology 

should be more widely disseminated. 

(ii) That for this purpose Universities and other institutions be encouraged to 

provide instruction in this subject. 

(iii) That there shoidd be a central institution in London, not necessarily new, 

for the collection, co-ordination and publication of the results of 
anthropological research, and the provision of information derived 
therefrom, for the use of the Imperial Services, teachers, missionaries, 
and others. 

A Conference was accordingly convened, to which all Universities and other 
Institutions engaged in any form of anthropological research or teachuig were 
invited to send representatives, and the substance of the recommendation was 
discussed freely and repeatedly, the decisions of each session being referred to each 
represented body for ratification. Unanimously the Conference resolved that the 
proper body to act as the central clearing-house for matters of common concern in 
anthropological research and teaching was the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
with such assistance as each and all of the bodies represented at the Conference 
might be able to supply. This invitation was communicated through the British 
Association to the Institute, and accepted. 

The next step was to give effect to it. The Council of the Institute accordiugly 
appointed, as the statutes empowered it to do. a Joint Committee for Anthropological 
Research and Teaching, consisting of the Officers of the Institute, representatives 
of the Fellows nominated by the Council, and one representative from each University 
or other Institution in Great Britain engaged in anthropological research or teaching. 
This Committee is convened (as occasion recpiires) for the discussion of matters of 
common concern. It has ascertained, and keeps itself informed, as to the teaching 
and other facilities provided in anthropological subjects by each constituent bodv, and 

VOL. LIX E 
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as to the projects of research which each body has in hand or contemplates^ Any 
matter on which information, opinions and advice are required may be referred by 
the Council either to the representatives of the constituent bodies (who take what 
steps thev please to return a suitable reply), or may be raised by any of the 
constituent bodies throuuh its representative. In case of difference of opinion or 
policv. the Joint Committee is summoned to discuss it : if there is substantial 
consensus of opinion, this is reported to the Council of the Institute for appropriate 
action, and also to the constituent bodies in so far as concerted action on their part 
is desired. This simple and hitherto effective procedure enables the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute to express, not in its own name only, but as accredited mouthpiece 
of all British anthropologists, a considered opinion on current matters of anthro- 
]>ological concern — the co-ordination of anthropometric measurements, the arrange- 
ments for international coiigres.ses in anthropological studies, the promotion of 
ail Anthropological Endowment Fund — to take only the record of the year 1928 ; 
besides periodical interchange of information about research and teaching, as already 
described. 

The Endowhient of Anthiopokjfiical Research. 

The establishment of the Joint Committee on Research and Teaching, and its 
inconspicuous but efficient services, make it possible at last to take that other 
step forward, which is submitted for the approval of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in its Council's Report. Throughout the long story which I have attempted 
to summarize, the continual embarrassment resulting from lack of funds ha.s been 
evident. Since the Cambridge Expedition to Torres Strait thirty years ago (p. 29) 
there has been no British expedition on so large a scale for that simultaneous study 
of all aspects of a regional cultiu-e which necessarily throws so much side-hght on 
the special work of each member of the party. This dearth of large expeditions is not 
pecuhar to anthropology. In zoologv the voyage of H.M.S. Challenger between 1872 
and I87t) has had no succes.sor. and the attempt to provide one after the war failed. 

This is not the place to talk politics, or even finance. But anthropologists are 
concerned with human nature, and it is safe to observe that it is not humanly possible 
to maintain scientific research out of private benefactions when private affluence 
is restricted bi- the conversion of most other sorts of charity from private benevolence 
into public levies. All that the benevolent taxpayer can do, till better times come, 
is to make use of the concessions already made to organized benevolence ; to keep 
unremitting guard against encroachments ; and to insist on the application to 
scientific aspects of government, at all events of public brains, if it be true that public 
funds are not available. In all other forms of practical " life, amateurs repeatedly 
convicted of incompetence tend, at long last, to employ professional assistance on 

* A report on the provision for anthropological teaciiing and re.seaR.li in the Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland is printed in Pror. Brit. A'-'-.. 1923 (Liverpool), pp. 41t) ff. 
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proff'sionai terms : especially if it is from their critics’ purses, nor their own salario. 
that they are to supplement their shortcomings. 

In the meanwhile, we have to make the best of a difficult situation. And there 
i' rea'jon to be grateful. For emergencies and special researches it is comparatively 
ea'V tc' raise modest endowment by special appeals ; the Institute's Fayum 
Expedition in 1928 is a recent instance. The Rivers Memorial Fund, in the 
management of which the In.stitute has an important share, is another valuable 
contribution. 

General Maintenance. 

For the general maintenance of the Institute itself, it is much more difficult to 
raise funds, otherwise than by increase in the number of Fellows, and in this I do 
not feel that we are as successfid as we ought to be. To give more to our Fellows 
themselves for what they subscribe is financially impossible, in spite of the most 
careful management. But is it primarily for what they get out of the Institute 
that election to Fellowship is sought ? Recent investigation of the Institute’s 
liability to income-tax has emphasized, what we all know, that the Institute exists 
to advance the Study of Man, without any qualification whatever. It is a great 
object, a privilege and a responsibility, the “ proper study of mankind." It ha-^ 
been said that a gentleman is one who puts more into life than he gets out of it " : 
and it i.« surely the essence of Fellowship to bring to the common object — whatever 
it mav be — which bands men together, free-will contribution according to the 
ability of each. That, in relation to the greatest of societies, is citizenship, in a 
civilized State ; and in the special associations for specific ends, like this Institute, 
it is the only Fellowship worthy of the name. A scientific society is not nmning a 
club any more than it is dispensing a dole. It is a Fellowship of colleagues to assist 
others as well as themselves to leave the world wiser and therefore also better than 
they found it. 

The Rockefeller Benefaction. 

That the Institute’s work has this essential quahty of Fellowship, of charitv 
in its older and more comprehensive sense, to include the removal or surmounting 
of anv kind of obstacle to general welfare, has been publicly and most graciously 
recognized in the very generous help which has been accorded during the past few 
vears by the Trustees of the Laura Bpelman Rockefeller Fund. This contribution, 
as the Council’s Report shows, has been devoted to two main objects, the improve- 
ment of the Library and of the Journal, on the efficiency of which the value of the 
Institute chiefly rests, both to Fellows and to students of anthropology generally. 
For there are certainly many whose opportunities for active Fellowship are hmited 
in other respects, but who can at all events give their time and their thought to our 
science. M'e have also, in common with all national societies, the plain duty of 
hospitality and assistance to visiting brethren from other countries, who ha\e 
similar institutions to support over there. 
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The Present Joint Appeal for a Research Endcnanent Fund. 

But it lias been understood from the tirst that the^e Trustees — like Heaven iii 
the proverb — are helping the Institute to help itself. Their donation has been 
invaluable ; their testimony to the Institute's importance and public utility more 
precious still ; especially following, as it did. on the domestic recognition of the 
Institute as serens servomm of all kindred societies here, to which attention has been 
directed already (p. 49). 

It is in this capacity that the Institute projects its imminent appeal for a 
Research Endowment Ftmd, to enable anthropologists, wherever trained in this 
country, and wherever engaged in research or teaching, to go out into field-work 
properly equipped and reinforced by efficient provision at home for working up their 
results. There is no doubt at aU about the supplv of anthropological workers, or 
about their quality or training, once there is provision for their maintenance and t( ti- 
the necessary cost of their work. 

Epdofjae. 

In addressing an audience whose reason for being here is that it consists of 
citizens intent upon the advancement of knowledge, and the enrichment of life as 
a whole. I need not explain, in detail, that as anthropologists we are concerned 
neither with the utility of anyone s theories about human nature, nor with the 
justice of anyone s version of the " rights of man. So far, indeed, as we are concerned 
with ideas at all, we are here, as anthropologists, to deal with them objectivelv : 
to describe them, and discuss them, with the same aloofness from them, and from 
the people who beheve them or make use of them, as we should observe in describing 
and discussing those same people's dress or language. '\Ve are concerned, in fact, 
not with the truth, or the goodness, of these ideas, but with their origin, and with 
the circumstances of their growth, not with the ]] hy but with the Ho":. 

e leav e it for the philosopher and the economist to decide whether tliis or 
that idea, or ideal, is, or wiU be, worth anythniy either in theory or in practice, and 
content ourselves with the humble and (to my mind) safer attempt to diocover, by 
comparison of instances, whether it ever was ; to note the kind of wav in which such 
ideas and practices come to be current ; and to what groupings of riicumstance 
they have each been appropriate. 

Reasonably understood, the past may give guidance to the present, and throw 
a little hght into the future. But note the limitation : the hi.storian of human 
achievement, like a man rowing in a boat, sits with his face to the stern : if the 
course be straight, or if he knows it well enough, he can steer by landmarks seen 
far behind him. \Vhat he cannot do is to avoid collisions with other craft propelled 
like his own ; with the bank, at a turn in the river ; with shoals and snags below 
the surface. For that, you must look ahead and around ; and divine also, by 
seamanship and '■ road-sense,” what the other fellow is trying to do ; and that is 
where learning and experience give way to genius, which is the scientific use of 
imagination. 
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SCULPTURED FRAGilEXTS FROM PALEXQUE. 

{An account of the first Old Empire Maya remains to reach Europe.) 

[With Plates I-IV.] 

By S. K. Lothrop. 

To-day intensive field studies conducted by American and British institutions are 
rapidly adding to our knowledge of the Maya Indians of iliddle America, a people 
in centuries past the possessors of an exceedingly complex and flourishing civilization. 
The excavations now in progress, however, are not the fruit of sudden interest in 
the Maya, but are based on investigations which have been undertaken during the 
last century and a-half. It is the piurpose of the present paper to record and to 
revaluate some of the earliest studies in the light of present-day knowledge. 

The first descriptions to reach Europe of the great stone cities of the Maya 
were written during the sixteenth century by the various conquerors and by travellers 
engaged on governmental or ecclesiastical journeys. Of the first, we may cite 
accoimts of Maya cities seen in eastern Yucatan by such men as Alonso Davila, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Juan Diaz, etc. Secondly, we have more detailed and 
elaborate descriptions of Maya cities written by Garcia de Palacio, Diego de Landa. 
and the anonymous chronicler of Alonso Ponce's arduous journey. Although 
none of these early reports of Maya cities foimd their way into print for centuries, 
yet their existence was known to scholars and historians, as is clearly demonstrated 
by the letter of Munoz concerning Copan and Palenque, cited in the appended 
bibliography. 

While early accoimts of Maya cities have considerable interest for the student 
to-day, the real foimdations of serious study of the Maya chdlization were not laid 
until the second half of the eighteenth century. At that time the intellectual leaders 
of Europe were dedicated to much speculation in a philosophic vein on the social 
and economic organization of mankind, and in line with such studies there arose 
a popular interest in people of other ages and lands. Into this current of inquisitive- 
ness the ancient remains of the Maya were by chance injected, and the problems 
presented by them have since been under investigation. 

The ancient Mai’a ruins to-day known as Palenque might well have been the 
first Old Empire city to be visited by Europeans, for Cortes must have passed close 
by diming his long over-land journey to Honduras in 1524. However, the aboriginal 
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remains near the once flourishing tritdiiig-post. but now somnolent filkire. of Paieiniue 
escaped notice until the latter half of the eighteenth century. For iiifonnation 
on the diseoverv and tirst exploration students are indebted to Brasspiir de Bonriiouiir. 
who collected and partly published various manuscript accounts ot the 'it*' From 
the.se it appears that the fii'st European visitors were Antonio de Sols, p.iji.'h prie.st 
of Tuinbala. and his voimg nepheW'. who inspected the ruins in li b) Faleiique 
iniffht aoain have been forgotten had not one of the bovs related his tal*- of a'hvnture 
to a cousin, Ramon Ordonez y Aguiar. Many years then passed, but Orciohez dnl 
not forget the stranae .storv he had heard, and finally, in 1 1 / 3. he sent out the tirst 
INfavan archteological expedition under the leadership of his brother. 

Eleven vear' then pa.ssed. and in 1784 a copy of the report prepamd i.iy the 
Ordonez v Aguiar brothers was presented to the colonial authorities in Guatemala • ity. 
There it attracted the attention of the President of the Royal Audience, who ordered 
one Jose Cakleron. lieutenant of the Alcalde Mayor of Palenque, to make additional 
investigations. On receiving further details, still greater interest was aroused in 
Guatemala, and thereupon the Royal Architect, an Italian named Antonio Bernasconi. 
was dispatched with Calderon to the ancient city. Returning in June of 1785. 
Bernasconi presented a series of drawings and plans, and these, together with his 
manuscript report, were forwarded to the Marquis of Sonora, the Colonial Minister of 
Spain. 

Several copies of the Bernasconi report exist to-day. There is one in the 
Roval Academy of History in Madrid, another in the Museo Xacional in Mexico 
Citv. and a third preserved in the British Museum. In the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University there is a photographic copy of the British Museum manuscript 
and coloured copies of the drawings, also a hand-written copy accompanied by 
tracings of the Madrid manuscript. As Bernasconi’s drawings are presumably th** 
tirst ever made at Palenque or any Old Empire Maya city, it seems worth while to 
list them : — 

(I) Map of the Palenf|ue region. This apparently is lacking in the Jl.tdriii 
manuscript. 

{'2] Elevation, section, and plan of the Temple of the Inscriptions (" Casa no. 1 " ) 
and of the Temple of the Sun (" Casa no. 2 "’). 

(3) Decorative details from the Palace as follows : (a) 3 stucco medallions : 
(b) 4 stucco bas-reliefs ; (c) an oval relief surmounting an altar : (d) a text 
of 6 gh’phs, evidently a crude drawing of our PI. II, c, beside which is 
written ; " Este adorno o sea armas este en el patic) adornado todos los 
frisos de molduras i algunas cuartos : i tambien en la casa no. 1 esta el 
Gavinete adornado. Xota que el adorno no esta arreglado a la medida 
de este pitipie : tiene de largo media vara, i de ancho una tercia i una 
pulgada. Antonio de Bernasconi.” 
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(4) Elevation, section, and plan of tlie northern half of the Palace, showing; in 
detail the now fallen north-eastern corner. A north-south section 
through the eastern court shows a series of subterranean rooms under 
both sides of the court. The northern chdinbers are not shown on anv 
other map and are unknown to modern investigators. 

In Spain. Beruasconi's report aroused .great interest, and the Royal Historian, 
Juan Bautista Munoz, was requested to write a commentary on it. As a result the 
Crown demanded further particulars from the Guatemalan authorities. As 
Bernasconi had died in the meantime, they dispatched Capt. Antonio del Rio to 
Palenque in the year 1787. Del Rio did a good piece of work, considering his lack 
of tra i n i ng, for he wrote a careful description of the ruins, mapped the Palace in 
part, he made a series of drawings, excavated --everal temple floors and discovered 
foundation offerings, and he got together a small collection of stone and stucco 
carvings. This collection (Pis. I-IV) was sent to Spain in the frigate Xtra. Sra. de 
los Dolores, also called La Bastanesa. A copy of Del Rio's manuscript (of which 
several were made) was brought to London from Guatemala after the Independence : 
Hemy Berthoud translated and published it in 1822. 

An interesting point brought out by Bernasconi and Del Rio is that mo>t doors 
and windows at Palenque were blocked up with stones when the city was discovered, 
and that they were opened by Del Rio. This looks like a military measure, and 
a siege may have terminated the native occupation of Palenque. While 
doors in Maya cities at times were sealed when structiual weakness became 
manifest, I am aware of no other city where a general blocking-up of entrances 
occurred. 

In the early nineteenth centxuy Palenque was again investigated by royal 
order (1805-8). The explorers were Capt. Dupaix. an Austrian officer, who was 
accompanied by a draughtsman named Luciano Castaneda. Their report was 
published in part by Humboldt and Kingsborough, and finally was completelv 
published in 1831 and 1834.^ Tlie original C'a.staneda drawings, now in the British 
Museum, must be based in part on those of Del Rio, for they show in situ sculptural 
details removed by Del Rio a quarter of a century before Castaneda reached Palenque. 
For instance, the stucco head illustrated in our PI. IV. a, marked by a curious strap 
across the cheek, is depicted in its original position by Castaneda. Unfortunately 
neither Del Rio nor Castaneda did justice to their subjects, so that it is through the 
illustrations of later investigators — Stephens and Catherwood. Waldeck, Charnav, 
Maudslay, Holmes, Seler, Blom. etc. — ^that the artUtic importance of the remains 
at Palenque has become widely known. 

^ The common edition is that of 1S34. I have a fracmentart' edition, differing from that 
of 1834 only in that it is dated 1831. Numerous delays occurred in putting this work through 
the press, and possibly a few advance copies were run off in 1831. 
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The sculptures presented in the accompanying illustrations were, as we have 
said, taken from Palenque in 1787 and sent to Spain, where they were placed in the 
Gabhiete de Historia Xatural. later to be transferred to the iluseo Arqueologico 
Nacional. In 1880 they were brought to light by De Eosny, who, hi a limited 
edition of 100 copies, published 5 of the 14 specimens here illustrated. These 
specimens may be classified as 3 stone tablets, a stucco head, and 10 fragments of 
stucco relief-sculpture. Of the latter. 6 are glyph-blocks from inscriptions. 

The largest stone tablet (PL I, a) has been called the ” Madrid stela.' It 
displays a man seated on a low throne with one leg drawn up under his body. Details 
of his dress are none too clear, hut the chief garment evidently is a skirt or apron 
held in place by a belt. His torso is bare, but he is adorned with a necklace, heavy 
wristlets, and ear-rmgs — presumably of jade. The hair is elaborately dressed and 
is held in place by a curiously knotted fillet. On the chin is a small scarified or 
tattooed device. To the right of this figure appears a flower motive identified as a 
water-plant, which more conmionly is shown with fish nibbling at the flowers and 
accompanied by some attribute of death. Maudslay^ has illustrated a group of 
water-plant motives, while additional information and further examples have recently 
been pubhshed by the present writer.- The left side of the Madrid stela,’’ shown 
in PI. II, b, contains a band of glyphs. Most unfortunately the block has been cut 
down, in order to reduce its bulk, in such a manner that the inscription has been 
mutilated and its nature remains in doubt. A Hotun glyph, a uinal, and a 
head of the Xorth Star god may be seen, however, which suggest an astronomical 
calculation. 

Originally this sculptiue seems to have been the right-hand pier of a small 
altar ui House E of the Palace. Set in the wall above it was the oval plaque shown 
in PI. I, b. Stephens described the remains of such an altar and published a diagram- 
matic drawing of it. Del Rio (p. 13) writes : “ Below the elhptical stone above 
described, there is a plain rectangular block, more than 2 yards long by 1 yard and 
4 inches broad and 7 inches thick, placed upon four feet to form a table with a 
bas-relief in the attitude of supporting it. Fig. 16 represents one of these feet, and 
No. 6 is the original which I dispatch, in order that the bas-relief may be more easily 
miderstood. . . .” While the “ Fig. 16 ” of Del Rio was not published, one of his 
unnumbered and variously ordered illustrations shows the oval plaque still in 
House E and beneath it the altar. From this crude drawing the " Madrid stela ” 
can be identified as the right leg of the altar. 

Palenque art is chfficult to arrange in a chronological sequence, because there are 
few dates which can be associated directly with sculptural and architectural remains. 
With considerable confidence, however, we may divide Palenque sculpture into two 
main periods ; the first exhibits stone carving in low relief, the second is distinguished 

1 Aol. iv, PI. XCIII. 

- In Indian Notes, vol. iii, Xo. 3. 
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by the use of stucco in somewhat higher relief. The periods represented by the use 
of these two materials doubtless overlap. 

The famous carved tablets from the Temples of the Cross, the Foliated Cross, 
the Sun. and the Inscriptions are the culmmation of stone carving at Palenque. 
On them occur numerous dates of astronomical importance extending into the past 
as far as 3379 b.c.^ Also they all contain a njunber of dates falling between 
9.10.0.0.0 and 9.13.0.0.0 (373-425 a.k.), which students accept as approximately 
contemporaneous, because the later dates fall on such even numbers as 10.0.0.0.0 
(.v.D. 570) or 20.0.0.0.0 (a.d. 4512). At first glance it would seem that the dates of 
the buildiugs housing these tablets could thus be roughly determined, but the archi- 
tectural style of the various buildings indicates that they were erected long after the 
carving of the tablets, as we know from other Maya cities where obviously 
contemporaneous dates are found carved on the lintels. Hence we are forced to 
believe that most, if not all, of the carved tablets at Palenque had been moved to 
their present positions from earlier edifices. 

Maudslay’s House E, in which the Madrid stela ” stood, probably is the oldest 
edifice on the upper level of the Palace. Blom (p. 171) significantly notes the presence 
of heavy walls, narrow doors, and the absence of the roof-comb found on the other 
upper level buildings. 'We may add that the central position on the foundation 
mound and the stairway connecting directly with the lower range of rooms also 
point to an early date. Are we then justified in believung that the altar of which the 
“ Madrid stela ” formed part and the carved placjue set in the wall above are contem- 
poraneous with the house in which they stood ? The simplicity of the hair-dressings 
and the stiffness of the pose of both the House E carvings seem to indicate an earlier 
date than that of the larger and more elaborate tablets from various Palenque 
temples, dated between 9.10.0.0.0 and 9.13.0.0.0. but House E, we may say with con- 
fidence, could not have been erected as early as this, and so we conclude that the 
stone carvings in it had been brought there from an older building, possibly from a 
waUed-up room in the base of the Palace. Mh may add that on the interior walls 
of House E are elaborate stucco reliefs, obviously of later date than the stone plaques, 
and these stucco reliefs apparently are integral with the architect’s plan for the 
building. 

Two other slabs sent to Spain by Del Rio are illustrated in PL II, a and c. 
Of c he writes (p. 15) that it was discovered on the left side of the first step descending 
to the lower range of rooms at the south end of the Palace. Both carvings, however, 
must have come from this passage, for Bernasconi states that there were “ unas 
Bovedas subterraneas que paresce sirvieron de calabozos por no tener luces, en cuya 
escaleria a la entrada havia dos piedras grabadas, delas cuales es la que arriba 
cito dibujada en el Plano n° 3°.” Each piece exhibits 6 glyphs carved in low 


^ Aceordmg to the Morley-Spinden correlation. 
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relief. The text is of au astronoinieal nature, recalling passages fount! in the Temple 
of the Inscriptions. These longer and more famous texts, although scrutinized bv 
all the foremost students of Maya gluphs, have only been analysed in part, ijecause 
the mathematical data have been eliminated or are presented in a condensed 
form. 

In PI. II. c. the two opening glyphs declare the date " 7 Cimi. I Xul. The 
third glyph (A2) is an inverted Ahau combined with a moon "iitn. Ne.xt is 
recorded " end ot a Hotun." with the numeral 5 attached to the rightside of the glyph. 
Xumbers in this position usually denote addition, but possibly we have a Ilotun 5.’’^ 
Gh’ph A3 clearly expresses “ Katun 2 (a.d. 216), while the final glyph contains 

elements representing Ahau. Venus, and the moon. During Baktun 9 the nearest 
positions to Katim 2 occupied by 7 Cimi, 4 Xul. are 9. 3. 3. 9. 6 and 9.0.10.14.6. Clearly 
the relationships between the various time elements in the inscription have been 
suppressed, or the inscription doe.s not refer to Baktun 9. 

The second Madrid text (PI. II. n) opens with a glyph containing a Kin sign, 
Ben-Ik sign, and a solstice element. Thi.s combination is beheved by .8pind^n to 

A B <■ 



Flo. 1. it-VY.l TEXT FROM P.VLEX(-.>rE. i.CFTER DEL RIO.) 

denote a solsticial round. Glyphs Bl and A2 record the endings of unknown periods. 
B2 reads ” end of Katun 2. ’ the .same date recorded in the first text (a.u. 216). 
A3 contains a head of god C. the monkey-faced North Star god. Again we find 
a.stronomical data with the time element'^ suppressed. 

Both the texts considered are carved in a peculiarly low and flat relief character- 
istic of ilaya writing during the first half of Baktun 9. In glyph A2 of PI. II. c, 
there is an unusual kind of Ahau, marked by indentations on either side of the face. 
This feature Morley has demonstrated to be characteristic of the first half of Baktun 9.“ 
On two groimds then we may assume that the tablets were carved during that era. 
But the stairway on which they stood, leading from the lower to the upper rooms of 
the Palace, cannot well have been built before the upper rooms were erected, and 

‘ This 'ubject has been diseus-ed bv tForley, Iii^rrijjtiuuy ut Ccinaii. p. .'ili. 

- Op, cit.. p. 3SO. .anil tic. .It). 
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students are in general agreement that the upper rooms date from the end of Baktun 9. 
If this reasoning is soimd, it foUows that the tablets had been moved from their 
original position. Therefore they may have been associated with two other 6-glyph 
tablets from Palenque. similar in size and style, allied in subject matter, but of 
unknown provenance. These have been published by Del Rio and Castaneda. 
One of the original i-; in the Museo Xacional at Mexico City.^ but the present 
location of the other unknown. 

Del Rio’s drawing of the inscription we reproduce in Fig. 1 : it has 6 glyphs 
arranged in 2 horizontal rows. Although stylistic comparison with the Madrid 
tablets is not possible, owing to the inadequate drawing, yet we judge that they 
belong together, because of the similar subject matter and the associated date. 
The text opens with the date 5 Lamat, 1 Mol.“ The month sign is scarcely decipher- 
able except for the encircling dots, so in Fig. 2, a. we show a properly inscribed 
example of the two glyphs from the Temple of the Inscriptions, where this date i< 
repeated no less than five times. Glj'phs A2 and B2 of PI. II. a, also occur in the 
Temple of the Inscriptions, as shown in Fig. 2. b and c. The first is a combination 
of the Ben-Ik sign, an element suggesting Mol turned sideways and a winged sufi&x. 



The second glyph is marked by a hatched edge, perhaps repre.^eiiting night, which 
encloses a variable central element. C'l records the distance numbers 2 and 8 
attached to a Uinal sign. The final glyph reads “ Katun 3 " (a.d. 235), which falls 
on 2 Ahau, 18 Muan. The distance numbers, abbreviated in the Maya count, may 
read : 8.2, 2.8. 8.2.0. or 2.8.0. Xone of these possible combinations wiU connect 
5 Lamat, 1 Mol. with Katun 3 during Baktmi 9. 

The Castaneda inscription we reproduce in Fig. 3. E^’idently this drawing 
was not copied from Del Rio, but was made from the original, because the scale is 
given. The text reads " Tun 1 ” (A1 left). " 12 Ahau. 8 Ceh " (A1 right, B1 left), 
“ end of a period " (B1 right), “ Katim 11 ” (A2). Over the Ahau sign is a snake 
element supposed to denote the u kahlay katunob. The day and month recorded 
occur in 9.11.0.0.0 (a.d. 393). GR’ph B2 contains a moon sign, but the last two 
glyphs are too badly drawn to attempt decipherment. M hile the date recorded in 
this text is much later than the others considered, nevertheless we group it with 


iSaville (1928. tig. 1) has just published an excellent diawing made trom a photogi'aph 
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them because the size and arrangement of the inscription is similar, the text seeniinglv 
deals with parallel astronomical data, while the Ahau sign has the peculiar indented 
edges seen in glyph A2 ot PI. II. c, and is, therefore, stylistically similar. 

In addition to the stone carvings. Del Rio sent to Madrid 11 fragments of 
stucco. Of these, 6 are the glyphs assembled in PL III. They read as follows : — 

a, initial series mtroducing glyph ; 

b, Baktun 9 ;. 

c, Katun 4 ; 

d, Tun 8 ; 

e, (i) and 12 Tuns : 

/, 12 Katrms and 16 Tuns. 

At first glance it seems that we have in these glyphs a fragmentary initial and 
secondary series, but the variation in the size of the ghp)h-block3, more pronounced 


A B 



no. .3. — TEXT froji palexqce. (after castaSeda.) 

than is indicated by the photographs, makes this impossible. An examination of 
Maudslay’s photographs of Palenque reveals fragmentary stucco inscriptions at 
Palenque located as follows : — 

(1) Palace, House A, east side, pier a ;. 

(2) Palace, House C. west side ; 

(3) Palace, House D, pier g ; 

(4) Temple of the Inscriptions, north side, pier a. 

Into none of these texts can the Madrid glyphs be fitted with certainty. The House C 
inscription may be ruled out of consideration because the writing is much smaller 
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than the Madrid fragments. They do not come from House D. because the inscription 
there is not an initial series, as is indicated by the text still in situ. The House A text 
evidently is an initial series, for it reads "1.1. Katun 1.1.1.. . .Teen Kins. 1,1.7 
Cumhu.” The text on the pier of the Temple of the Inscriptions is one of the feu- 
instances illustrated by Maudslay with a drawing unaccompanied by a photograph.^ 
A double column introducing gl_vph is indicated in the drawing. Doubt as to the 
correctness of this is raised by the sixth glyph, still partly preserved, which clearly 
is a month sign — Chen, Yax, Zac, or Ceh— where we ought to find a day sign in this 
position were the introducing glyph of double width. In both House A and D of 
the Palace there are fallen piers which may have carried stucco inscriptions. 
Definitely to locate the 3Iadrid glyphs, however, it wiU, apparently, be necessar}' 
to carry casts of the backs to Palenque, where they may be fitted into their original 
positions. If this is ever done, the “ Tun 9 ” gh-ph shown in Fig. 4 should 



not be overlooked. This was removed from Palenque by Galindo and is now in 
Paris. 

Four other fragments of stucco rebef, sent to Madrid by Del Rio, “ to denote 
the quality of the lime,” we illustrate in PI. IV. Of these, c and e are corner-pieces 
from the upper moulding on the sanctuary of the Temple of the Sun, as may be seen 
from an inspection of Maudslay’s plans.- The identification is made certain by the 
statement of Del Rio that ‘‘ some whimsical designs serving as ornaments to the 
corners of the house, I brought away.” Each of them represents a head-variant of 
the Tun sign. A stucco head with a strap across the cheek (PL IV, a) comes from 
pier / of House D in the Palace, of which the present condition can be seen from 
Maudslay’s drawing and photograph.® The figure to which the Madrid head belongs 
is that of a man seated on a head of the Long-Xosed god while a second standing 


' Vol. iv. PI. 03. 


- \'ol. iv, PI. S5. 


= Vo!, iv. Pis. 33 and 37. 
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personage grasps his hair, apparently in the act of scalping him with an axe. or, 
perhaps more prosaically, cutting his hair. The foot and leg in PI. IV. d. is aho 
from House D of the Palace. While there are several missing feet, this fragment 
seems to have come from pier b. for the sandal still in place is almost identical. 
PinaHy, in PL IV. b. we illustrate a stucco head sculptmed in the round ; it is 
painted red. In type it resembles other heads from Palenque. but it is executed 
with unusual vigour and realism. 

Such are the surHHng Del Rio speciiueus. In addition, he sent other objects 
toEurope. including two caches of pottery, paint, spear-heads, and various ornaments. 
These, apparently, were foundation offerings placed under the floors of the Temples 
of the Cross and the Foliated Cross. Their present location is imknown. but it i-- 
possible that they have been preserved somewhere in Spain. 
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I. — iNTiniDi < riDX. 

The Central Division of Papua extends in a south-easterly direction along the coast 
of the Gulf of Papua from Cape Possession to Macfarlane Harbour. It is separated 
from the Gulf Division by a line drawn due north from Cape Possession to the 
former German boundary ; from the Eastern Division by a line drawn from Mount 
Brown to Macfarlane Harbour ; and from the Territory of New Guinea and the 
Mambare, Kuiniisi, and North-east Divisions by the main mountain-range. The 
Central Division includes the upper basins of the Lakekamu and Biaru rivers, and 
the basins of the Angabunga (.St. Joseph), Vanapa, Laloki (Brown and Goldie), and 
Wanigela (Kemp Welch) rivers. Melanesian villages are found along the lower 
courses of the Angabunga, Vanapa, Laloki. and Wanigela, and on the coast from 
near Cape Possession to Macfarlane Harbour. The villages west of Cape Possession 
and inland are Papuan. 

The first specimen of the language of this part of New Guinea was obtained by { 

J. Macgillivray in LSdb at Red-^car Bay [CR 2'SI]\ Further specimens of the same 
language (Doiira or Motu) were obtained by Wyatt Gill [CR 281] and A. W. Murray 
[CR 284] in 1876. School books in the languages at Port Moresby [CR 284] and 
Hood Bay [9j- were issued in 1877 and 1878. O. Stone, in 1880, published a com- 
parativ-e vocabulary which, alonu with the Melanesian language.-< of Motu, Kirapuno 
(Keapara), Maiva and Laval (Roro), showed the first specimens of the Papuan 
dialects of Koitapu (Koita), and Ihuiia (Elem.i) [CR L'.’St;. In the same year some 
short lists were prmted by D'Albertis [1, 2j. The JISS. of several vocabularies 
collected by J. Chalmers on some of his journeys show that they wore very carelessly 

^ Reterenecs ui this form are to the paaes of the Cambri. lee Iteport. Sm Bibliography [50]. 

- J-leferentes in thi.s form are to the Bibliography at the end of this paper. 


VOl.. LJX. 


F 
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printed in lsS9 [CE '285]. Since 1SS6. tlie London .\Essiouary Society has pulilished 
books in the Melanesian l.mnuaLie'> of Motu. Hah, and Iveapara. and the Sacred 
Ht art Mission has printed in Eoio. but no Papuan language of tue Central Division 
is represented by a single school-book or translation. Since iNSiC many of the 
Annual Report' on Xew Guinea and Papua liavi' contained vocabularies collected 
in the Central Division by o+hcei's of the <Tovera:ie-ut [11. 12. Li. L’>. 44. 44, 46, 
47 iS] ; these are noted in the List of Lanauaires. 

The iinauistic position of the languages has been discussed by W . Schmidt [o6]. 
G. rriedcrici [I'j. 241. (). Deiu])\\-r,in [1.3j. and inV'Clf [.Mi. 

II. — List of Layoc.v.^Es. 

The folloA'ii.ii List of Languages of the Central Division of Pap a t Is arranged 
as i. r O' possible in geographical older tro;n north-west to sO ith-eii't. Xo language 
is a liiiitted unless actual specimens have oeeii e;ca mrie 1. TLf uu.iibers lu i.irackets 
ret' r to the Bibiioaraphy. " Clr.” iiidirates tiie ■cns:- n..e of .> Cn’a'iimatic.ii Xotice. 

1 . L-I I'll n:.;, ■ , 

Melanesian languages are suoke-n alonu tue twmie sea-beard (.)i tins division, 
and only one entirely Papnian tihaae iKidokid'i in t le .'Iota distriet' i.s fo'uid on 
tin coa.st. 

Mekeo. — \ illages on the micnile Anv oiunsa (Nt. Jo's-pn) river : Inawahui-kipo. 
Inawaiya. Eboa, •Je3U-iic,T.,aia. Inawa. Chiro-petana. Aipiana. Veifa. 
Ainoamo-piofa. Raiai. Be'b--;). Inaic.ibui-kaianaa. etc Gr. [.'ri, bl.j 

Eapeka. — ^T'ikiuma and hill viii.iges ._ast of Mekeo. [ii:.;.', 

Kiaii. — Tillages on the Lpper -Viigabiuiua ^Aiabllle) and Aroa (Dilafaj ri'v'ers. 
between Mafuiu Miilev enil Pokau. Idoido, Dilava, Keakamana, etc. 
[22. 62. 63.] 

Rofo. — Tillages on \ Uie I'laiid and ruiuul Hall .'sound and lower Angabunga 
River, also along coast from Cape Possession to Cape Kaprijjata. Gr. [61.1 

Wai'ua. — Western end of Roro distriet in villages of TV.iima (Maiva =: Motu 
iiaine) and Kevori. 

Pokau (Lala, or Xara). — Hill district near coast ea.st of Hall bound ; Vannaniai. 
Oroi. Alaala. Ditimana. Dubu, Lalime. Kaiau (Bokama). Abu. and Epa, 
Gr. pi.J 

Kabadi. — Delta of Yauapa river, between Aroa river and Gallev Reach. Gr. 
[6'J, 66.] 

Doura. — In a single village at the head ot Galley Reach [62. 63], 

Motu. — ^TTllages on coast from Galley Reach to Round Head : Delona (Hall 
bound), Maiiunianu, Lealea, Boera, Tatana, Hanuabada (Port Moresby), 
Vabukori, Pari, Tupuseleia, Gaile. and Kapakapa. Gr. [CR 28.5.] 
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Sina’iingolo (Sinaugolo). — ^Rigo. Saroa and other villages inland from Kapakapa. 
Gr. [3-j. 5S.J 

Ikoro. — ^A'illages of Koniala, Geniaiboru, Tagania. Kaketo. Palavolni. and 
Gabon!, between Sinatmgolo and die eoa-^t. f-t?.] 

Hula (Bitla'a). — Bula’a. Kalo. Babaka and villages on Hood Peninsula between 
BeaHe and Hood Bavs. Gr. 

Keapaia (Kereptmu). — Villages of Keapara and Alakone on east shore of Hood 
Lagoon. Gr. 

Eubi. — ^A’illages of Kereriipu. wo^t of the middle V ania'ela (Kemp 'Welch) 
river. 

Galoma (Aroma). — -Villages from Parantana Point to Kererupu. Gr. 

Keakalo (Keakoro). — Maopa village in Keakoro Bav. 

Melane.sian languages are di.-cmseJ in CR liM-.jn:’,. 

PitpU'ln Lainjiuigts. 

Kukukuku Group. 

Several languages or tribes in the extreme north-west corner of the Central 
Division are called Kukukuku. They are said to extend eastward from the Ai’abi 
river towards the Tatiri, Olipai and Vailaia rivers and to the noith of them. [45.] 

Ashavi. — ^Arabi village, hve miles above the junction of the Arabi and Little 
Arabi (Tiveri) tributaries of the Lakekainu. 20 iniie- from Kepa [13, 45]. 
This is the same as a vocabulary called ■' Kttkiakuku from Lakekamu."’ 
[43,] 

Hadinava. — A village on the Upper Tiveri in the Xepa district [47]. A 
slightly different list from the Upper Tiveri river is added in brackets. 
Williams River. — The language across the Arabi and Wdlliams rivt-r. This 
differs from Ashavi and Madinava. [12.] 

Two other languages called Kulcukuku are recorded in the Gulf Division from 
the Bailala (Vailaia) river. [44, 1.5.] 

Kovio Gp.oui’. 

These languages are spoken in the upper valleys of the Kunimaipa (upper 
Lakekamu), Akaifoa and Inawarunga (upper Biaru) rivers aroimd .Mount Yule. 
The follnwiinr vocabularies are recorded : — 

Ktmiiiiaipa. — Mizhani and Gaizhiri tribes in Kunimaipa valley. [43.] 
bini. On Kau branch of W ana iiver. north-west of Mount Sttoiiu m ^Mandated 
Tenitory. [43.] 

Biaru and Loloipa.— 5Iain range we^t of Moimt Albert Edward. [43.] 
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Goiefii (Kuefa). — ^^Yest of iloiint Albert Edward in Kunimaipa. Jevivataiz and 
Gaizheri vallevs. [46.] 

Kuepa. — ^Milage of Ketidaniauk. 3 miles north of Mount Ahile, and villages 
east of Yule to Loloipa_. and south to the Angabunga (St. Joseph) 
river. [12.] 

Kovio (1). — Bound about Mount Yule, especiallv in Inava valle\'. 

Kovio (2). — Kwoifa, Kerepi, Karuama and Lopiko, near Momit Yule. [JJ-] 
Oro Lopiko. — Kamaweka in valley of Inava, upper Biaru river. [21.] 

Afoa Group. 

These languages are spoken in the upper valleys of the Angabunga tributaries 
from the former German boundary to the west do.me of Mount Albert Edward. 
A grammar has been published of the Tauata dialect. [21.] 

Afoa. — Fiom Mount Da\dJsou to the head waters of the Angabunga. 

Tauata.- — ^^Mlages about 8’ 30' S. lat. and 147' \Y. long, in the Auga valley 

Gr. [21.]^ 

Ambo (Afoa, Apekoma). — Goda village, Mount Pitsoko. [13.] 

Deba. — ^Xorth of Moimt Pitsoko to former German boundary (Ambo, Uale, 
Ikotoro. Ilaia, Aibala (Aivara) clans), [-o.] 

Goilala. — Several vocabularies are found tmder tliis name. I have distinguished 
them as : — 

Goilala (1). — Yoroawu %dllage near Moimt Chamberlain. [47.] 

Goilala (2). — ^\Yili village at head of Angabunga river, south-west of Mount 
Albert Edward ; called also Eaiwarra, partly in the Mamba division. 
Goilala (3). — North-west of Mount Albert Edward district in the Mamba 
division. [I-h.] 

Mafulu (ILimbule) Gp.oup. 

Languages or dialects of this group are found from the Aduala tributary of 
the Alabule (upper Angabiuiga) and the upper Vanapa rivers eastward to the 
Cldrima (Siriina) tributary of the Mamba River. A Fuyugc grammar has been 
pubbshed. [67.] 

Fuyuge. — Sivu and villages around the .Sacred Heart Mission Station at Mafulu. 
[13, 20, 46. 67.] 

Onungc. — ^L’pper Yetapu river. [12.] 

Agita. — ^Milages of Gagara and Simola north of Mount Scratchiey in the Mamba 
division. [43.] Another vocabulary (Gagara) shows considerable differ- 
ences. [4.] 

Sikube. — ^L’pper Yetapu river, north of Mount Ldley. 
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Gomali. — ^^'etapu river. [12.] 

Tau.ida. — Ajibara (Asiba) river,. Mambarc ilivision. [id.J 

Kabana. — Chahners' vocabulary, unoeitaiu. 

A'ovoi. — Cliiritna river, iMaaibare ilivi-^iou. [12. 1 

Kambisa. — CMiiiua (■'^iii.ua) valley [4]. Another vocabulary called Kauibedi 
at Karube.si. Iv.iuilalaua. Toweda (Tauada ;) A. ^iriiiia. and Akari tribes 
at Mensa aii'l other villages in the Chirinia and Asiba valleys. Matnbare 
division. [47.] 

Korona. — Head of (lallev Rearh. 


Koiari Gitorp. 

Langtumes more or less related to one another are fomid on both sides ol the 
main ((Iwen Stanley) ran-^e from iloiuit Scratchley to Homit Xisbet. and then west 
of the very mountainous country to the uppiu tributaries of the Waniuida (K''!up 
Welch) river. 

Xenebu Sub-group. 

Neneba. — Xorth-east of Moiuit Scratchley. west of the Ajibara (Asiba) river 
in Mamba di\'i5ion. 


Kotoi Sub-group. 

Kotoi. — Toribo (Tobiri) and Poini (Pioue) villages on Dala tributary of the 
upper Yanapa river, [47.] 

Gosisi. — Gosisi tributary of Dala river. 

Suku.— Yillase.s on Mount Cameron. 

Habari. — Bebeni village on Fari.sa creek between Kotoi and Hagari. [7.] 
ICoa.'O// Ip! Su 0-1/ ro ' up. 

dVowonga. — Langiiage of Weloia near Kokoda in Kumusi division. [43, 63.] 

Biagi and Hugu. — Language of Gavana. [43, 63.] 

I.surava. — Village in Main range on the Kokoda side of the Gap. [43. 63.] 

Kamkaru. — ^Milages of Beda and Galina on west of Mount Scratchley and 
south of Asiba river in Kumusi division. [12.] 

Iworo. — On lower slopes of the Main range near the Gap. 

Kngl Sii})-qrou p. 

Kagi (Agi). — Kagi. Serigina. and Dubi people, Mount Bellamy. [13.] Another 
vocabulary [4] in brackets. 

Hagari. — Hagari and Boura. in hills about upper Xaoro (Brotvn) river, north- 
east of Port More.sbv. 
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Wamai. — Wainai, Manari, and Efogi people about upper Xaoro river. [7.] 

Itu. — On the Xaoro river. Allied to Eaha. [7.J 
Merokd (Moroka). — -East of Ubeii. 

Uberi. — Mount Astrolabe The Kupele of Chalmers [CE-'l-jo]. 

Ebe. — Astrolabe mountains, north of Eberi. 

Koita S'lh-j/oujj. 

Koit.r. — Kidokido village. Eedscar Head and 31otu villages. Gr. [Cii.] 
Koiari. — Villages in Astrolabe mountains. Gr. [CR.] 

Sogeri. — Upper Laloki river. [7.] 

larumi. — Slopes of A.strolabe range behind Sogeri. Uniori A.subaigi, Koioiii, 
Barere, Senaveri and Uiuudori people. [7.] 

Eikiri. — Between Goldie and Laioki rivers. 

Maiari and Favele. — ^’illages in Astrolabe range. 


Mulaha Group. 

Two somewhat diherent dialects have been recorded, but both are now extinct. 
Gr. [CR.] 

Mulaha. — Coast at Kaile. 
laibu. — Coast at Kaile. 

Kwale Group. 

These languages are unlike the Koiari and Kokila, west and east. A gramnuir 
has been compiled by Dr. Strong from the notes of Rev. H. P. Schlenker. [.o5.] 

Garia. — ^\’illages of Gumoridobo and Gea on Wujeva (Hiuater) river about 
10 miles above its junction with the Wanigela. [d2.] 

Lakumi. — ^Milages ot Lakumi, larumi. Managoro (Manukolu). Vasila, Girab. 

Ksea. Gosoro and Gea. Mount Bride. [7.] 

Kwale. — ^^’illages of Mount Douglas, about do milts inland from Kapakaj.a. 
[b-a, (12. 63.] 

Manukolu. — Between the Wanigela and the coast. 

Kokila Group. 

Kokila (1). — At head waters of the CVanigela river. [62. 63.] 

Kokila (2). — North of the Uma (Margaret) branch of the CVanigela. 

Orai iu. — Kanikaba village on Imila river, north-east of Yilirupu. Kuril on 
slope of Mount Brown in the Eastern Division, and Borioni. Ouuai, Siolo, 
Duobai, and Kamouna on slopes of Mount Brown in the North-eastern 
Division. [-17.] 
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Gebi. — Kiiru villages ou slopes of Mount Brown (Eastern Dmsion) aiul 
westward to Central Division, along ()wen Stanley Range to Korigio 
people. [48.] 

Seeameya Group. 

Seramina. — Demori and Seramina district on the Wanigela river. [tj2, 6:5.] 

Barai. — Bagoro village between Movmt Potter and Mount Baron, on a mountain 
called Sebe-hore. [12.] 

Nigubaiba. — ^Milages of Xigubaiba, lawarere. Deduri, Seramina. lari and Pitom 
on the upper Aleine (Musgrave) and Adai (or Liba) branches of the Waiii- 
gela. [13.] 

Mogoni. — Bala village Mount Xesbit, near head-waters ot Mom (upper Musa) 
river, in North-eastern Division. [30.] 

Papuan languages are discussed in CR 291-412. 


III. — Note on Op.thogp.aphy. 

The spelling used in this notice is mainly that of the Annual Reports on British 
New Guinea or Papua, and follows the Rales for the SpeViap of Geographical AOdak’s 
for British Official Use published by the Royal Geographical Society. 

The vowels are sounded generally as in Italian, the consonants as in English. 
In Kwale a pecuhar sound is writcen “ zj." and another " vw.’’ I have written 
6 ” for the sound of “ aw '' in " law," for which Dr. Stronc: writes " oh " and 
the Government Officers sometimes ■' or." The glottal stop is written " '." 

There are some confusions of sounds especially between k, g and ■; (the ilela- 
nesiaii g). \Miere the last has been noted usually as ' ' uh " I have written it " v." In 
Keapara k = hard g. and g is written for v. In Koiari. y changes with r, k, h. v, 
and even with wh. 

In Mekeo and Kiuii. ch represents s (ts), and one Kabadi vocabularv has "ch." 
The .sound of t before i in Motu is wrongly stated by Lawc; to be " t;." In Fuyuge 
the French missionaries write j for y. 


IV. — ^Note.s (in Grammar. 

Xo'UhS. 

The Melanesian languages show two classes of nouitb marked by different 
methods of indicating posse.-ision. Names of jiarts of the body, relations, and some 
local nouns (i.e. names of positions) are used with sufrAed proiioims, but other 
noun., require the use of a possessive word to which the' pronoun is suffixed. 
(C/. Pronouns.) The two classes of nouns are not di.stinguished in the Papuan 
lau'guages. 
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The plural number is generally indicated by an adjective of number following 
the noun. In Motu the plural of persons may be shown by reduplicating the first 
syllable {mero, boy ; ineiiiero, boysj. or by changing the accent {hahhie, woman ; 
hdhii'e, women). In Kabadi singular nouns siitlix -na. plural nouns suffix -da. 
These are identical with the S’of&xed pronouns of the third person singular and 
plural, but are used independently : Jcau-un, a man ; kau-da. men. Also in Motu. 
tau-na. man ; tau-dia. men ; and Keapara aa-na. man ; au-ra men. In other 
languages this plural i.s only found in genitive constructions. 

Mekeo ; pangua au-nga (or an), \fillage man ; pangua au-i, village men. 

Kimi : au lau-na. tieeleai : /nu-fsi, tree leaves. 

Roro : aira han-na. village man : niara hau-kiu, village men. 

Sinaungolo : ngau lau-na, tree leaf ; ngaii lau-ri, tree leaves. 

Galoma ; vanua gau-na, village man; vu,iuu gau-ria, village men. 

In the Papuan languages, Fmmge denotes the plural of personal nouns In- 
changing a final e to f ; sole, young man ; soli, yoimg men. A change to a may 
denote the dual. In Tauata names of persons (rarely of things) suffix -one for the 
plural : iva, woman ; iva-une, women. In Koita the singular has the suffix -raki. 
the plural -baki : uru idi-wa-raki. forest tree : unt idi-nhaki, forest trees. In the 
first example -iva is possessive. 

The genitive in the Melanesian languages is expressed by the suffixed possessive 
pronoun, or by a separate possessive word [e or ge) with suifix, according to whether 
the noun belongs to the first or second cla^s. Examples have already been given 
of the first class : man, leaf. The following examples show a noim of the second 
class : — 

Roro ; haa ena awarui : 

Mekeo : papiun ienga io ; 

Pokaii : ka u eini io ; 

Motu : t<vi Citu io ; 

Sinaungolo : tnu genu gio : 

Hula and Keapara : au genu kolov.i ; 

Galoma : gnu genu, olova ; 

aU meaning man's spear ” (man possession-his spear). 

If the property is to be eaten, e or changed ro a or </<(. 

In the Papuan Fiijmge the genitive is shown by the suffixed personal pronoun 
-?/. its; ovoVa uta. pig's hair (pig-its hair). In Kwak- -ga_ is suffixed; nini i.sa-ga. 
wing of bird (bird wing-of). In Koita va [iva) or ka is suffixed ; oho knkae-va, tooth 
of pig (pig tooth-of) ; Idi taha-ka. leaf of tree (tree l.‘af-of). Also in Koiari : idi 
ivate-ka. bark of tree (tree bark-of). 

Pronouns. 

These are shown in the following tables. 
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MeUine-i'an Pronouns. 




l-L IkTsOll. 

di.i LVi'un. 

3rd Per-iiii 

Mekeo 

.. Sunj. 

la*i : -aa : -ii 

ui : -u : -mu 

. t : -a. -nu or -h. 

-la l '/ ' 1. 


PUn. 

i.i : -a : -a ' iii' lu-. : 
hi: -hi:..: -7:i.a-rx- 

ek>. ■ 

« ■! . -mi : -nil 

..1 ; -1 . -1. 

Rapeka 


!,iu ; — : -u 

i>i . — : — 

Id . — : -11 1 


Flar. 

ita : — : — iiiCiii''.' 

.ii : — : — pX'.iU-.i 

uiii.a : : 

lir ; : 

Kuiii . . 

^IW!. 

-ciu ; -'u 

ui ; -*» - -uiu 

1 L : - i or : - i 


Pin-. 

ika : -Xa : -Ka iiii‘ lii-. j 
iiii.xi : -laii : *iuai 

^ex*-la:. 1 

imwi ; -invsi 

1-1 : -5i ; --'1 

Roru 

... 

au . -nau: -’i 

■.u : -o r -n:., . -ru.i 

11 : -na : -na 


Pint. 

aika ; -n.ika ; -ka 
(UK-iu^.l 

ai : -uam >; ; -ni:.i 

(fXi-lU'.l 

V. ai: -iiiu’ii ; -nil 

la ; -nakia : -kia 

\\ amia 

... iiimj. 

dll ; — ; *u 

01 , — ; -mu 

1.1 : — : -na 


Plur. 

aika: — : — iin-.iu'. 
ui . — ; -mai v-‘X* 

wai : — : - mi 

la : — : -kia 

Pokau 

... 

lau ; -u : -u 

oni : -mu : -mu 

u : -id. -Li. -a or 

-na 


Plur. 

ita ; -ta or ka ; -ta 
Duulu'.) 

iei : -mai : -manex- 
c-lus.) 

oi ; -mui : -mui 

ia ; -ta : -ra 

Kabaiii 

.. .'ling. 

nana : -u ; -u 

oiiina : -o ; -mu 

lana ; -a : -na 


Plur. 

i^ada ; -ka ; -ka i,m- 
clu;.) 

naida ; -ruai ; -nuu 
ifxclu^.; 

uida ; -mill ; -mui 

lada : -da ; -da 

Doiua 

.. .Sing. 

nau ; — ; -u 

01 : — : -mu 

Id : — : -na 


Phil . 

Ita; — : -da iiii'.lut.j 
nau or (Uaiu.u) ; — ; 
-U i.cXolU'.l 

lumu ; — : -mui 

la or 'i'ldi ; — ; 

-Motu 

... 

l.iu . -uii ; -uu 

"i ; -mu ; -mu 

id : - 1 1 . -a ; -na 


Pi nr. 

ltd : -da : -da (iiiclus.) 
ai: -mai: -ma* (ex- 
fllWJ 

uraui ; -mui : -mui 

iilia : -idid : -di^ 
-did 

Smaun.'olu 

... Ping. 

au ; -kXU : -gu 

ngoi ; -mu ; -mu 

goa : -ia. -.i : -na 


Phir. 

ita ; -ra ; -ra (in- 
i-lii--.) 

nuai ; -ma ; -ma (ex- 
^du-., 

iigomi : -mi : -ini 

LU‘d ; n ; -ri 

Hula 

... .Stag. 

au ; -ku ; -au 

oi : -mu ; -mu 

id . -d ; -lid 


Pi nr. 

lu ; — ; -ra (mclus.j 
ai ; -mai ; -ma (ex- 
tlua.) 

omi : -nil ; -mi 

lid , Id -ra. 

-na 

Keapara . . . 

... Sing. 

aU ; -gu ; -gu 

Oi ; -mu : -mu 

id : -id . -a ; -na 


Plur. 

i.i ; -ra ; -ra (inclu?.; 
ai ; -mai ; -mai (ex- 
lIus.j 

omi ; -mi ; -mi 

lilt ; -r,i : -im. -r 

Kulj! 

... .Stag. 

.lu , — ; -u 

vii ; — ; -m 

Id ; — ; -na 


PI nr. 

ita ; — ; ra (iu- 

ciua.) 

goim ; — ; mi 

Id ; — ; n 


■ ii ; — : 


iiuu 
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Ji ela n esia n Proiiou tu — continued. 


Kt Person. :?iid Person. Srd 


Gdlorna 

Keakalo 

.. Sing, l.tu ; -ku ; -ku 

Phir. id : — ; r.i imi. lu'.i 
di ; — ; -m.i rexidu'.' 
.. eau ; — ; -a'a, -kn 

Pliir. — ; — ^melii>.) 

lai ; — ; niai : ax- 

el us. ) 

'^oi : -m ; -mu 

LiOini ; -mui ; -mi 

: — : -mu 

— ; -mui ; -mui, -mi 

iL. : — : -r i. -na 

id ; — : -na 
il<i ; — : -ria 


Pa/iuan Piono-ins. 



l<t Perjuii. 

dud Por.'on. 

3rd PiT-on. 

Madinava ... 

.. i'li'j. amagu 

ilahagani i ) 

ni M .' ) 


PI 'll. dadi (mclus.) (,?) 
lagaua (exchi-.) 

amakra 

laitiu (?' 

Kunimaipa 

.. ^S(ng, — 

ni 

— 

Smi... 

.. Nih'/. — 

niiir 

— 

Goiefu 

.. .'sing. — 

m 

— 


Phir. — 

— 

pare 

Kuepu 

.. Sing, na 

n».‘ 

— ■ 


Flur. — 

ne 

— 

Kovio (1) ... 

.. Sing, na 

III 

pi 


Plnr. davi (Jiu lii>.) 
dan (exolui.) 

an 

jia ru 

i:2) ... 

.. Sing, na 

ni 

pi 

Uru Lopiku 

.. Sing. na. naro 

m. niro 

pi. piro 


Phil. dae. daro 

all. alero 

valo, valedo 

Afoa 

. Sing, nal 

nui 

— 

Tauata 

. . Sing, nai ; ua ; ne\e 

nui : nil ; nie 

onici : unit ; uiiu m 


Plnr. nanei : nane : nanene 

uunei : nunc : nuneiie 

occi : ott : ottnc* 


Diiitl. nonei : none ; noiu-ne 

niivci ; nuvo : iiuvem- 

"iei ; Ilk-; ek'-ri' 

Ambti 

. , .S'nij. naiine 

lUU 



Deba 

. . .Si.i"!. nai-iine 

loika 

nuime 


Phil, nmcl.i 

nunoia 

all 

GoilaUi ( I ) 

.. SiHij. na 

ninei (■/) 

lu iin. 1 •; ) 

., (d) 

. . Sing, nauwi 

omii 

— 

.. (,3) 

. . wan 

nutt‘ 

— 

F uviifre 

.. Snig. na, n.ive. nani ; naula 

mi. nove, mini ; null 

ii (np). ove. uni : ul.i 


Phil. di. diiii : diul.i 

vi, vmi ; \ iilci 

mu, mum ; mu!a. 


Jjnal. da. dani ; daul.i 

\ a. yam ; yaula 

tu, turn ; luld 

Sikube 

. . Sing, na-mo 

nuni 

— 

Kabana 

. . Sing, nan 

— 


Kambisa ... 

.. Sing, na 

nu 

hu 


Plnr. — 

— 

ham 

Kambesi ... 

.. Sing, na 

mnat<*(li 

nukarere (m), nul-,.- 
tenox.a-r ' f , ! 


Plnr. mani 

nunated’ 

hansita 

Neneba 

.. Sing, di 

ai 

— 

Kotoi 

. . Sing, tai 

dautai 

ditima 


Pini. onure 

— 

anore-im<i 
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Pag u an Pronou ns — cont iiiued . 



I't Pereon. 

2nd Fer^un. 

did i’er^on. 

Saku 

.'•'r.g. ill 

71 

k-ac 

L’a'bai'i 

C'-.mL tleTinu 

vadcu 

I'k titiia 


P!rr. Inku 

— 

ai , 1 ' ic-Uiina 

Wcavonja .. 

Sir.j. da 

— 

— 

Biaa'i 

'./a/, (la 

— 

— 

Karakaru . . 


aiaalnte 

il_ (It* 1 tiv% a 


Pliir. latibait.. 

ala 

— 

Kaai 

Siiiij. da 

a 

kr 


Plur. detai 

baita-tee 

Kia'a-uiinanu 

Ha Jar; 

vaikovt-a.i. di 

oreaikfi 

lu^ iri'koua 


Phir. vaikove'do 

— 

— 

Uamai 

da 

— 

tak" 


Phir. ditima 

teve 

iVt- Vt 

Itu 

.>!/(</. dl 


al-l!a 


Phir. da-irua 

oene 

‘acVc 

Merck t 

Sirg. da 

.1 

• .i‘ 


Pho. nolcna 

1.1 

ad.m 

L'beri 

.ihig. da 

a. aa 

ot‘. avu 


Phir. no. noea 

la 

1 ibll. labiu 

Koitd 

. ■'ling, da 

a 

all 


Piur. no 

vai 

vau 


l>nnl. nokana'iu 

vaiabu 

vauabu 

Koian 

. Stnij. da 

a 

t-kt- 


Plnr. noikoa 

vane 

Vabuia 

Soaen 

. Stmj. da 

ia) 

nkore 


Plur. inijimai 

— 

t laici 1 

larumi 

. Sing, dako 

a 

anko 


Plur. nokoa 

nokuinaore 

i.iutiota 

Eikiri 

. Snuj. da 

Tj. 

k'e 


Plm. noea 

ia 

labu 

Maian 

.''imj. da 

cl 

< ‘C 


Plnr. noea 

ia 

ial\ 

Favele 

. Sititj. tlj 

a 

( M 


Pint, nuea 

la 

I ibu 

Mulaha 


va. uahi' 

o. oh* 1 


Phir. n.ii 'iiK.liia.i 

vabihc 

\ ‘'(1. ‘.a 


nah - lexdu^.l 




Ililftl. 11 ll-.d..tll’.c 

Vablill -cb.lUl" 

t . i. Mil. 

laiMi 

. . li'ivd. ^ * »kab ) 

wa. UU a 

aOO 


Pint, n (I :m' lii'.) 

'.vabihu. w .dji 

vau 

Gan 1 

. . ■''imj. eai 

ahe. ”.i 


Lrik.mL 

1 cni« . 

1 va) 

' 110,1 , 


Plur. 'i-nic-fliir. 

( t iifka ) 

Liiuan.iiiH 1 1 ! 

IVVG .1C 

ei:c 

k£a 

am 


Plur. 

zja 

7 !<• 


L-lIlC 

\ a 

ol 


Plur. f'me 

va 

— 

Kokii.. ■ 2 ' 

. Si„g. nai-akii 

amia = mfut 

<imia-buua 


Phu. IjuT'ari 

amia 

aim i-tau. 




• MlilJ — tnUtl 

Ora! la 

. , Siucj. iiciirna 

la 

mi-cde 


‘ Plur. hen.ama 

ia 

la-ir-maiii 
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Papuan Pronoun s — ^coatiaued. 


1st Per.?on. , 2nd Person. old Person, 

i 


Bai .li 

.. .Si-.y. 

na 

a 

— 

Xicul'ailjd 

... .■'ii'ij. 

Ilcl 

a 

aP'- 


ri' .. 

nuavao 

a 

i.. 

Mogoni 

... 

ana i 

i a 

— 


' Pl-r. 

! 

aialjia j 

1 



The Melanesian pronouns appear in three forms. The first is the complete 
pronoun, the second follows a verb or preposition, the third is .sutfixed to noons or 
the possessive particles to denote possession. An example from Motu will illustrate 
the use : la e koau, he {ia) said : oi in o heiti-a, thou (oi)- him (<«). gave him (a) ; 
lau tama-gu e-na ru.rna, my father's house ; laa. I : -gu, my : -un, his. The possessive 
noun used "with the suffix for ordinary things is e, except in Hula and Keapara, gi. . 
and Sinaungolo. nge. When the possession is for food these become a. ha, or ng<!. 
(Cf CR 437.) 

The Papuan languages prefix the personal pronoun to indicate possession 
sometimes in a slightly changed form ; e.g. Koiari : di-ada. my hand ; Koita : 
di-yage, my house ; Kwale : ege-ubmna, my eye. In Kwale sometimes the thuig 
possessed takes the suffix -ga : ege daba-ga, I cloth-of. my cloth. In Tauata the 
possessive pronoun is formed by the suffix -ne (except in 1st and 2nd sing.) and 
precedes the noun : neve Mate, my house. In Fuamge possessive pronouns are 
formed by prefixing the personal to the noun ula, thing, or to a alone : na-a 
me, or na-ida me, my son. In the table of pronouns the Tauata and Fujmge 
possessives follow the personal. In Kovio the suffix added to the personal pronoim 
appears to be -mat : nemai tupumagi, my house. 


VerM. 

The Melanesian verb is conjugated by variable particles preceding, and changing 
for person and number. The initial consonant or syllable may change for tense, 
and ten.se may be shown by an adverbial suffix. Sometimes both changed 
particle and suffix are in use. A table of Melanesian verbal particles wdl be found 
at CR 4-5.5. 

In the Papuan languajes of the Central Division the verbal construction varies. 
In Tauata tense is indicated by the verb-endius:. In the present and past teases 
the first and second personal endinns are the same {Cf. [21]. Verb.-^.) In Fuyuge 
the verb does not show person or number, but there are tenses and modes shown 
by changes in the final syllable. Some are very irregular. (Cf. [6S]. p. 318.) 
In Koita and Koiari tense is shown by suffixes: present -ma, -sa. indefinite -nu, 
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past -i'C. -'jt, conditional -re, imperative -o. In Kwale also tense is shown by the 
vernal ereiings. The present suhix is -'ohe, past -eha, far past -do, future - H,aa. 
iuperative o'l. The subject of the verb is shown by the particle a following the 
pronoun. In transitive verbs the object precedes, and in some examples the iniiirect 
pronominal object is shown by a prefix; e.g. gn a igc <nc'o]it. you to-me give; 

0 pa e ohi. I to-vou give ; ''/■( a emtoL hit uht, he to-us gives ; tgt a zje 
Zj'i-tha. I tO'them gave; iiji a hiii'i '■ iru. 1 to-hiiu will give; uiu a an. m 'ohe. 
he says to him. 

All the Papuan verbs of the Central Division retpiire further .--tudv. 
i' CR .;>4: 1 — ;3hl .) 

i\ irtr'lj.^. 

A table of numerals follows on '..i . The hlelanesian forms have been 

d;5cu.>sea in CR 4-03-478, and the Papuan in the same work ipp. o-jp. :jul). 


C . — o'''-r.iiL'f-.tRIEs. 

The olelanesian vocabularies of the Central Division difier considerably from 
one anotlier, but even the short specimens here given (I'Vi. o3— .'Ti contain words 
Common in the Island Melanesian languages, ati'l in Indonesian. The words for 
banana, dog. and fish appear to tm local. Those for fire. pig. and tooth are of 
u;icert..in connection. Comparisons huouhi be ma'ie with C .R. and [bo. 56 

--ij- 

The Papuan languages appear to fall into at least eight eiitirelv distinct 
'ii\ isions. 



Mrlaiicsian imierals. 




Pdjiudii N mill mis. 
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Wiiwdiifiil ...j ]. if;ai I 2. aliiii | abuita-gaila. | 4. inoaga | 5. avabe 
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VOL. LIX 


G 


I. ti‘|)o 2. alien ;i. igihi 4. gnjaga fan 10. gabaiia 

0. fna-(e|i(i 7. fiia-abeii — — — 20. uda-galia- 

uana 



J^apuaii, N um’.rals — cdiii inucd . 
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•itf.'i l)ir,.si Jii -f F'liiHii. 




... ... J. iiuti ' 2. iti(>a])i 3. iiioapi-bio ^4. huapa t>. iunu 
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So 


Melanesian Vocabidary. 



1. Areea-nut. 

2. Banana. 

V* Tree. -Fruit.; 

3. Bird. 

4. Coconut, 
i'- Tree. 

- Mature fruit.) 

5. Bog. 

Mekeo 

inave 

oo, aiva, inia 

inei 

konsas 

amue 

Rapek.i 

muba 

kaukai 

inesi 

daudina 

opekd 

oiame. obeka 

Kuru 

iluba 

ko 

— 

doa 

Roro... 

raurau 

11 uiia\ 
ivarupi- 

roborobo 

tona 

'vvaih.'i 

Waima 


akaca^, 

uarupi- 

rovorovo 

tona^, kilikilo- ; 

uaebii 

Pokau 

buakau 

'lui^. ko'o- 

manu 

niu- 

oveka 

Kabatli 

uakauna 

koroi'^, 

lamana- 

manu 

niuna 

ovckd 

Doura 

mame 

aui 

raanu 

niu ' 

sHia 

Motu 

buatau 

dui^. bigu- 

manu 

niu i 

sisia 

Sinaungolo ... 

bua 

iiL'ani 

manu 

niu 

kwaiaw,. 

Ikoro 

guria 

iw'ivata 

manu 

niu 

gagalu 

Rula... 

guria, raurau, 
kiiri 

ijukave^, hani- 
1 aku 

manu 

niu 

kivaea 

Keapara 

koki 

pukave^, bam- 

manu 

- 

mu 

waeba 

Rubi... 

botau 

aiia 

manu 

doa 

kivan 1 

Galoma 

— 

p<tga\■a^ 

uabua- 

manu 

mu 

waua 

Reakalo 


— 



egala 


Aione 

avuka 

— 

kana 


kawa 


1 

(3. Ear. 

7. Eye. 

8. Fire. 

1 

i 0. Fish. 

10. Footb 
Lfg-. 

Mekeo 

aina 

ma'a 

. lo 

ma'd 

we 

Rapeka 

kara 

mjka 

hanova 

maka 

ai-pala-poan d 

Kurd 

kaia 

1 maka 

aloba 

muke 

' ae>-- 

Roro... 

haia 

maha 

' iruba 

maid, maiva 

ae^’- 

Waima 

haia 

maha 

: iruva 

maia 

ae-panava^, ae- 

Pokau 

kaia 

maka 

aloba 

sidat u 

ae^ ~ 

Kabadi 

kaiua 

maka 

' du-araara 

vcdild 

ae-panavdiiik 

Doura 

kaia 

1 maka 

' aloba. arohd 

si>i 

ae buaud^. ,h - 
akakak ar- 

Motu 

taia 

mat a 

■ lain 

kuarume 

ae-palapal i'. 

Siiiaunooio ... 

senga 

laata 

k.ilava, karava 

i 

manuani 

kw.ikuua'- - 

Ikoro 

''oua 

mata 

kaloa 

macram 


Hula 

kea 

ma 

kdlovd 

mam 

hlde-giiiii{ i' 
hiiue- 

Kt'iipar.i 

eha 

ma 

alovd 

mafi im 

haue-u'un n* 

Kubl... 

tCLM 

mata 

kdVd 


aai-lepk 

Galoma 

« UM 

ma 

dlovd 

mad uil 

■-.'.uei 

Keak.tlo 

— 


j 

— 

d ’.LTe-roi.^ 

Aione 

— 

— 

karoa 

. maiii 

ae- 
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Melanesian Vocabulary — continued. 



11. Handb 
Arm-. 

12. Hou=e. 

13. Alan. 

(* Vir. * Homo.) 

1 

1 

14. Moon. 

1.'). Pig. 

Mekeo 

ima^-- 

e'a 

papiau, au 

ngava 

uma 

Rapeka 

' ima-buga- 

numa 

kau 

build 

ponoma 

Kuni 

ima^-- 

luma, kufu 

kau 

buiya 

boloma 

Roro... 

ima-‘“ 

izu, marea 

hau 

naua 

aiporo 

Waima 

' ima^'- 

j 

itu, marea 

hau^. maea* 
rima- 

naoa 

; aiporo 

Pokau 

ima'- 

I'oe, luma 

kau 

vuid. vula 

boloma 

Kabadi 

i ima'^'- 

nima. ro’e 

kau 

uena 

boroma 

Rouia 

ima palapa- 
lana^. ima- 

ruma 

kau 

huid 

boroma 

ilotu 

' ima pdlapala\ 

' ima- 

nima, dubu 

tau*, tauni- 
manima- 

hua 

boroma 

Sinaunpolo .. 

' gima lefale- 
fana', gima- 

numa 

tau 

guve, ueva 

bai 

Ikoro 

ama paga- 
: gima- 

numa 

tau 

hue 

pae 

Hula 

gima^'- 

numa 

au 

bue 

pae 

Ktapara 

ginia^'- 

numa, lubu 

au*. auui Uma- 
lima- 

bue 

pae 

Rubi 

ima> - 

uma 

tau 

wui 

baa 

Galoma 

ima- 

numa, rubu 

au*. aunilima- 
lima- 

bue 

pae 

Keakalo 

ima* 

— 

— 

— 

: — 

Aiont- 

ima* 

numa 

marawari 

ul 

baha 


1 

1 

Ib. Stone. 1 

i 

IT. Sun. 

IS. Tooth. 

1 

. ly. Water. 

i 

20. Woman. 

1 

M< kco 

fopa. fau. kep.i 

kina 

ni’e, neme 

vei 

papie, onge 

Rapeka 

— 

did 

ike 

vei 

vabie 

Kiini . . 

debo 

dia 

ike 

vei 

wabie 

hero... . . 

pitara 

beraura 

nite 

bei 

babme. one 

W'aiiud 

pihara 

veraura 

nibe 

vei 

vavme 

Pokau 

bika'a i 

melala. 

nike 

, vei 

a'ate 

Kabadi 

vakuna 

akona 

, nise 

vejna 

vavine 

Ixaira 

mala, uara 

dina 

ike 

vei 

ateate. atate 

Alotii 

naib 

dina 

hi'f 

ranu 

hahine 

Sii;auiu:o'io ... 

pole, fore 

ngalo 

donga 

nanu 

vavine 

i.kl'Ii. 

vataga 

iraro 

' doua 

nanu 

vavine 

Hula 

aau 

aro 

1 ru.i 

nanu 

vavine. babine 

Keapara 

vau 

haro 

rua 

nanu 

vavine 

Rubi 

poali 

aru 

dbira 

nanu 

uMine 

(laloina 

bail 

ga ro 

rua 

naiu 

babme 

Keakain 

# 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Alone 

dili 

ar-i 

— 

nanu 

eiK'kapuna 
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Papuan Vocabulary (1). 


! 

1 

1. Areca-nut. 

2. Banana. 

3. Bird. 

4. Coconut. 

o. Dog. 

Ashavi. , . 

tibimaki 

namgumga 

! bingo 

1 

; lyoga 

liivea 

Madinava 

paga 

naga 

; iga(mga) 

' — 

hivega 

\Mliiams River 

bunga 

yiB. 

1 

i ~ 

— 

Kunimaipa 

— 

eri 

; ideb 

1 — 

kade 

Sim 

banga (?) 

eri 

indegep 


— 

Biaru ... 

— 

teri, teli 

: idep 

I — 

u.idep 

Goiefu ... 

ve 

ten 

; ediropu 

— 

katamara 

Kuepa ... 

— 

— 

edaipu 

— 

— 

Kovio ( 1 ) 

koveo 

ten 

! idep 

. teri 

uadep 

(2) 

veijTi 

teri 

edepu 

' niu 

kadepu 

Oro Lopiko 

auliri-koyo 

teli 

! iti 


kate ifu) 



6. Ear, ' 

i 

7. Eye. 

! 

S. Fire. 

1 

9. Fish. 

10. FootL 
Leg2. 

Ashavi... 

kata 

hingu 

tuwa-am 

1 

hiugaS huavo- 

Madinava 

kada 

higo, hingu 

da, (ihecha) 

vaiboga 

hauah kohe^, 
(kogema^l 

M illiams River 

geralibu 

idi 

— 

— 

ingum^ 

Kunimaip.i 

i — 

etau 

— 

1 

engarop* 

Smi 

karab 

numa 

, ijuia 


— 

Biaru ... 

— 

ita-kawaru 

! izaridi 

; rapiamala 

alili- 

Goiefu ... 

gatowe 

etahu 

it amt i 

1 

! kuhpoph rtiai- 

Kuepa ... 

gatagapu 

itau 

etimeda 

1 garilapu 

madautz'. 

apauta- 

Kovio 1 1 ) 

katole 

itakwaru 

iziradi 

rapiamala 

inatiporot'u' 

{’2] 

atakaposi 

etau 

it made 

■ kaperapu 

: — 

Oro Lopiko 

I katakapota 

i 

itau 

’ Itl 

1 kavila 

1 

teporosi^, 

inako- 
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PitO''an Vocnbu'ari,' (,li — coutiniied. 



il. HaiitR. 
Ava-. 

12. Hra- . 

13. dl-.’.-. 

li. id. 

r, ,b.. 

ha VI. . . 


arixyah 

— 

kt-.. nud 

\ .K' A 

1 .. ‘'lina va 

' mabui-'j" ; 

ap-.. unua 

c.iiiv'blia 

kanui 

\M’»v r- r ' 

lYama RhYi 


— 

— 

— 

— 

. inmaipu 

lAiuLrop' 

; tllfuiiiaA- 

ziifcnivii 

dbuA.]‘ 

„nc i:i 

/J.'p 


zii 

tufnmajri. 

kaniahi 

ambo I'O 

.un-jii-a 

boz 

Bi.u' 

puuatih^ 

tTipiimaj. 1 . 

anakave 

kalavritoro 

noniTcn 

woroiii'-la 

' •' 1*,; 


t'.ifumakia,. 

iemaiki 

abukoimara 

oneCi 

gozop 


laal.itipuloc-h 

malau- 

daiiaaki 

abukoimala 

noiii-z 

— 

3\ovic 

nialaka- 

XAaiatcli'. 

malau- 

' tufiumagi 

kalauotoro 

, noriit'h 

^voiomala 

2 ' 

m irakoroiik 
malau- 

■ yemagi 

abopu 

' oneau 

■^'olopu 

OrwLopik'.' 

mala-tu- 

X>orot.?P. 

malan- 

■ dubumaki, 

' demaikii 

abo(te;, mala 

i onea, nonitai 

i 

vorL- iiiidltw 



lb. Stone. 

IT. .Sun. 

IS. Tooth. 

19. Water. 

20 . IS'omaii. 



... 

23iabaoa 

mangva 

j eha 


hla>ljiav.. 

. . . haua 

ir-aboa 

man';:a 

1 ega, (echa) 

avaLhe 

v\ JJUalii- Ivi 

L-r gbm 

— 

kr- 

hi 

— 

Kunim:-.ip'v 

. . . eelio 

' gitap 

gitafavi 



an;:aTi 

>^ini 

... kaliaro 

; gadep 

kera 

! 

angO[/ 1 

Biaru . . . 

.. A.'leo 

stamari 

' kitira 

— . 

anaka V' - 

Cxoiefc ... 

. . . kelio 

' kitaub 

' cdtagai 

— 

anamai i 

Kuep;'. . 

... "ele 

gaitamuli 

kedfts 

, evoio 

ananicJx'' 

Ivovio < 1 . 

... ;zele<) 

stamari 

, kitira 

’ eweo 


'•'2) 

..., koliu 

' kaitaita 

kitikai 

1 even 

1 anapu 

Oro L' X'iko 

...] kUe 

kita 

ritet^i 

1 eveo, e\ori 

1 , 

1 aiidteiL.ela 
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Papmn Vocabidarg ( 2 ). 




I. Arecd-nuT. 

2. B-inaiia. 

1 

o. Bird. 

4. (Jo« un’-k. 

5. Oo'Z. 



iluve 


kiU 


Kovcia 

Tanata 


vonuve 

pelei 

kd- 

__ 

kovela 

-Yin bo 


iiTiivei 

peidi 

kilc 

Iviironiuve 

kovel.i 

: 'tba 


— 


kild 

— 


‘ '0;laLi (1 , 


uruwai 

TDi-rai 


jioromiitii 

kc'vera 

[ 2 ^ 


— 

Th'-rai 

kidd 

— 

.rovira 

(3) 


— 

p»2rai 


— 

k(:.ver<^' 

-'d’ au.e 


ke.se 

.. ,iibe 


f(ifo(ne) 

ove 

Onrai^e 


— 




oil 



^ibo 

iiiba 

neiilba 

ba 

ho 

’-T,! tiaivi 


— 

hambo 

— 

b.iu 

huo 



— 

a^i 

ua. ii'.bd 

— 

hii. fa 

' V’iHail 


— 

Ldinbi 


— 

hu 

Tnuada 


— 

diaba 

n-mba 

— 

hu 

'\..«bj.n.a 


— 

b.ibe 

tubureda 

fofona 

hoa 

v'ovoi 


— 

liabi 

nembe 

— 

hu 

,\.ambi^a 


ke?i 

— 

Ju'ba 

).ao 

hu 

Cambe'^i 


— 


nc-mba 

— 

— 

Lvorona 


soroma 

haba 

iit'be 

fofo 

ho 

Veneb.t 


bodi. 'ibo 

maiua. uw 

lica 

' beneba 

to 

Kotoi 


— 

— 

IILO 

— 

— 

Eosisi 



UVe 

— 

— 

to 

Suku 


— 

uf.- 

— 

— 

to 

iJabari 


— 

— 

WIW 

— 

— 

iVcitvoriL'n 


vara 

uvt 

''vj.n 

ba 

to 

jiaui 


sibo 

uve. (utvc-. 
maina ) 

ki-u 

ba 

to. (do) 

i.surav'a 


tsibo 

iiiive 

. 

1 ba 

dd 

Karukaru 


— 

— 


— 

, — 

[woro 


— 

.■^ab.iri 

— 

— 

— 

Kaili 


(meat a) 

in we) 

Uuli 

(baga) 

(toi 

Haaari 


— 


ddw 

1 — 

to 

W 3 mn i 


— 

— 

UL'll 


— 

Iti; ... 



; — 

wzw 


— 
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Papuan Vocabulary (2) — continued. 



b. Ear. 

1 

1 

7. Eve. 

S. Fire. 

il. Fiat. 

In. FooG. 
la-gk 

Afoa 

. . kepapi 

tabe ; 

enami i 

gapila 

lumineti’ 

Tauata 

, kepape 

vape 

i 

ena(me) 

kapila 

lotpe)>. 

kemaiue- 

Ambo 

. . . kepape ; 

tape j 

1 

ename ; 

kapila j 

motalepe^. 

keniape- 

Eeba 

. k.t‘pape 1 

1 

tape 

wenauie 

kapila 

ke'^ili-Iivineta, 

keaiapa- 

Goilala 1 1 ) 

. . . kepapa | 

tavei 

enamo 

kumota i 

mut.ipa’-. lovo- 

(-1 

.. kepapa • 

tava 1 

enama 

' 

mutupak lobo- 

i3) 

, :iepapa j 

tavi [ 

1 

enami 


niotaupuk 

por.ttata- 

Fuyuge 

... iangolo(me) ' 

i(me) j 

6ki(de) 

garume ! 

yovalF -. 

sozD'- 

Onunge 

vangulu 1 

imu ‘ 

— 

— 

fudu*. iiiuda' 

Agita 

gadoron i 

odoro 1 

oki 

L'aruine 

tubo*- 

Gdgara 

. . . dadoro j 

imo 1 

— 

irarumo 

so gob mudo- 

Sikube 

. . . gaderu , 

ima } 

okia 

— 

'uku-tobu^ 

Gomah 

. . . gadulumu j 

imu 

— 

— 

fudub muiia- 

Tauada 

... gadulu 

imu 


— 

^ugab muda- 

Kabana 

. . . gadero 

emurese 

okia 

mada ! 

suge' 

V ovoi 

. j 

1 

ima 



sugutobob 

inude- 

Kambisa 

. . . g.tdaro 

ing 

uki 

i^arimg 

sug.t'- 

Kambesi 

gadoro 

im 

oki 

v'arumi 

so'jd-rma^, 

-Ilia- 

Korona 

... 1 

yago 

oke 

unuma(?) 

sogo' 

Xeneba 

...' gonba 

di 

lele 

_ 

fd'l- 

Kotoi 

. . - Ilf ana 

ni 

vene 

seava 

pelo-iti:;Ob 

pelo- 

Goisl'i 

kuvana 

ni-.ibai 

vene, fene 

— 

pata-L'OVa* 

Suku 

. . . ufana 

ni 

vene 

— 

vata-gov 

Gabari 

... uvana 

m 

vene 

^eava 

peioi-ok.ib 

pi'lo- 

owonga 

... golema 

wall 

veni 

seava 

gi-na-woto' 

Biagi 

. . . golema 

wall, (ni) 

veni 

seava 

gena-woto^. 

(fa'i-wotor. 

(fa,i)'’ 

I>Lirav<i 

. . . korema 

Hi 

feni 

1 eniingo 

gen.i* - 

Karukaru 

... golema 

h 

idi 

i ^ivi 

1 

fa-ii-namab 

fii.-i-kali- 

I\\ oro 

. . . 

ni 

vieoii, lele 

1 

1 - 

'-a‘inab gem i- 

KaLT 

. . . crorema 

ni 

vene 

j 

1 uiena 

i 

L't-navibO*. 

geiia-. 

Hagari 

...’ gorema 

ni 

vene 

j mesia 

1 

ginab vevotob 
kii-evaiia- 

V\ amai 

, . . trorema 

ni 

vene 

i uiena 

velu-iviob velo- 

Itu ... 

...* irorema 

i 

m-ebai 

! vene 

i 

! uiena 

va-ogava*^. 

velo* 
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Papuan Yocabularg (2) — continued. 


12. House. 13. ilan. 14. Moon. i 15. Pie. 

i 


Afoa 

. . . galatopute^. 

geade 

uole 

6ni 

poiu 


kalab- 





Tuata 

...! kala-opua^. 

kia(tej. 

vale, mu 

one 

polu 


kalaipe) 

tumute 




Ainbo 

...! karape^’- 

kiate 

liole 

1 one 

poro 

Deba 

... kalauUnyiiietai, 

kiate 

akowe 

oue-lakila 

' 


kalapa- 





Goilala (1) 

... kararep. 

kiati 

vari 

one 

' port! 


karava- 





.. (2) 

.... kalava- 

kidta 

bari 

one 

poru 

- l3j 

... garavp, earava- 

tumuti 

nuiteri 

imi 

poru 

i’uyuee 

... bodo(le) 

e(me) 

aiw 

one 

ovo(leJ 

(Jnunge 

... yale^. yal- 

emo 

• arm 

one 

orole 

Aaita 

. . . iyara- 

an 

tiria 

h.ima 

owo 

Cbigara 

. . . iaro- 

eiuu 

auu 

— 

owuro 

■Sikube 

... iara 

— 

inuga 



obu 

Gomali 

. . . yakanu^. ya- 

ie 

anu 

haui.i 

uwu 

Tauada 

... yalusiiP, ya- 

emo 

ana 

1m ma 

, uwu 

Kabana 

. . . iaruse 

ema 

a 

hdiiia 

' — 

\'oyoi 

... varisp. va- 

eniuna 

ami 

hcima 

o\\‘ulo 

Kambir-a 

... iai'-i 

— 

— 

hdm.i 

sika 

Kambesi 

... ia^, kwasa- 

e 

' aiiuiri 

h.iiud 



Korona 

... yaro’uba^. ya^ 

e 

a 

bond 

oV. 

Neneba 

... ada\ ada- 

laga 

ana 

.dee 

torea. owi 


itaya- 





Kotoi 

. . . ada-yisoi, ada- 

o 

raliote 

bdta 

— . 

Gosisi 

... adai 

— 

aii<i 

— 

eureka 

Suku 

. . . ada^ 

— 

ata 

_ 

ofo 

Uaban 

. . . ada-itoto^. ada- 

o 

ata 

batd 

— 

Wowonea 

... ada-baiuga^ 

kade 

<tta 

1 bdtd 

t.i A U 

Biaei 

.. ada-baluga'^. 

6 (laga) 

ata 

' bdtd 

' -Wi') 


(ade-inama)* 





Isurava 

... ata 

d 

ata 

bdtd 

« iWi'i 

Karukam 

ada-iluwiP. 

laga 

at.ua 

bat.i 

1 »wo 


ada- 





Iworo 

... ada*. ada-tava- 

laixa 

an.i. noro 

— 

— 

Kagi 

... ada-yisa'. ada- 

O. Idg.l 

ata 

IldtU 

(olio; 

Hagan 

... ada’’- 

oerogo, oko 

ata 

— 

OVO, OWo 

Wamai 

... ada-ivio'. ada- 

o 

ntaraLM 

bdta 

— 

Itu . . . 

... ada-iyiob ad.i- 

iaga 

rnaraira 

bdd 

— 



Y 1^. x^AY. l/t 1^0 '^r tAt (_ Llltl'Cli ij .■' ’’; ' "f P'l.- 




p / 

■- 1 0- 


Ucii. 



: . < 

1 7 i ' 

, ■■. r, vtb. 

il*. W'.-- . 

J' W out iii. 

■ 

— 


- - — 


- 

Afu_ 



‘ jZ > ' 



T’.-j?.ta 


- - Vr 




Am^-jo 



If l-.-.lp, 

A- • 

1 ’ 



- 

il* lAH' 

i[ 


‘-roilai-i . 1 .. 



Vi.'Clj 0,1 

i!'i 

. .A 

o , 



i •*' .-al 

ipi 


^.Y . 

. - 


I*»A 'll ll 

ip* 

- ■ “Ai 1 

F:v-;_e 



A 

"U Vf’ 

:u,i i'* 


' ■ L.- 

' V'iiiinM 

- 

% ’1 


A..:r. 

' 0 

r'V’a.AA t 

A ^A-n 

yu 

-.ail. 

. _ AT-^ 


— 

Uriro 

:i’ 'v'-''-* 

'■ m. 

'Mci'.ir t 

— 

— 

1' • 

i'.. 

i.iuri 

t’^'linli 


*. . Ui i 

— 

i 

. lilt 

T..-aa.U 


CT^uri 

— 

■. u 

miili 

I'V.''FkillA 

V 

— 


Itl-Ui 

I’lVl 

Vovoi 

: *' 

'•uh 


A 

' . irt 

Xdrubl^a 

i- 

•- ’ uri 

i>i 


Aii' ' 

Kambc-ii 

io 

'r'*.“uri 

U^ilT 

1 : 

.-.K A 

Kor^jiia 


! •irima 

: iu 

L"Awl; 


Xeneba 

purj. tare 


.tibai, anagi. 

'■.-i 

— 

Arptoi 

mune 

11 am 

.ll-llu\ u 

(- • 

K ' t f - 

I.TUilsi 

muni 

fameni 

aie\uu ovonu 

. i.t 

1 ’ iiiitiir.; 


muni 

rani 

ai. ariao 

la 

Ari-n . 


niune 

iara 

ai-i!uvu 

• 

.S< . / 1 

WortoiiL-i .. 

mum 

TWini 

lov.u 

r 


i'iiA cri 

uri (hule) 

arain, (wali) 

loivu 


iv,. 'k.-itf'i 

''ur, 

fare 

filial 

kautii 


7:* -ti.' 

iv.r,ik.ir'i .. 

huie 

tuli 

aibai 

1 f 1 

■'> .T» 

i’Avr-p 

furi 

— 

aibia, (ai) 

: ei. umu 


\ 

iivmc 

v. ni, (wani) 

luinivi 

’ 7 1 

A ,\U . 

li'l 

. mum 

V iiii 


• , .r • 

lUl.'Ul 1 

\'X- _ , 

. mune 

r.iui 

.1 


’ 1 
t.' .IK 

' " ii 

'I'liAie 

vani 

,,1 

' 

^ ' i -iUa 
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Papuan To-D danj (3j. 



i 

1. Areca-nut. 

2. Banana. 

3. Bird. 

i. Cooonu:. 

•5. Dog. 

1 

Meroka 




uvi 

UiiU 

paya 

0 

Uberi 


vaga 

UVli (uvi) 

11 ou 

paga (paya) 

0 

Ebe ... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Koita 


faga 

ubi 

uiru 

ba-ya, karu 

totoka 

Koiari 


faga 

un 

ueu 

baya. kara 

toioka. tC' 

Sogari 



uhi 

ULTU 

— 

to 

lariinii 


— 

— 

u^ure 

— 

— 

Eikiri 


— 

: ub 

u^u 

baya 

dodoka 

alaiari 


— 

ui 

, uku 

; baa 

do 

Fav^rle 


— 

uhi 

usru 

paya 

do 

Mulaha 




vatuna 

ireva 

i nba 

ona 

laibu 


bena 

— 

teboari 

kaugi 

— 

Garia 

i 

Teni 

aijo 

mani 

Trnni 

goni 

Lakumi 


veni 

hdjo 

nerd 

vimi 

woni 

Kwale 

.,.1 

vini 

hazjo 

nini 

euno 


Mamikolo 


— 

haio 

nerd 

• yune 

yone 

Kokila (1) 


gam 

mumo 

— 

pali 

— 

(2) 


ima 

‘ namo 

erena 

' mava 

auna 

Orai-iu 


— 

— 

■ edena 

— 

— 

Gebi 


oi-anu 

■waga-boda 

eerma 

moana 

anna 

Seramina 

...' 

seru 

mumo 

' ugu 

farai 

oa 

Barai 


— 

— 

ugu 

, 

— 

Xigubaiba 


— 

— 

ugu 

— 

— 

Mogoni 


— 

; — 

uu 

— 

— 
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Papiian Vocabulat g (3) — continued. 



b. Ear. 

7. Eye. 

8. Fire. 

9. Fish. 

10. Foot*. 
Leg-. 

ileroka 

.' kerema 

ni 

vene 

mesia 

velo’ 

Uberi 

. korema 

ni-ebai 

vene 

guiena, (mesia) 

1 veloi 

Ebe 

. korema 

ni-abai 

— ! 

— 

worn 

Koita 

, iluko 

111 

reni 

karava 

Vci^i-fotokaL 

vasi- 

Koiari 

. itiko 

ni 

vene 

karava 

wa.?i-fotoka’. 

wasi- 

Sogeri 

. ibiko, (korema) 

ni, (ni-ebai) 

vene 

mesia. (uiena) 

wataL vahi-. 
(vereva- 
kava', vigiiO 

rarumi 

. iko 

ni 

' vene 

meusa 

uanaderi’^. 
barobutm ,i- 

Eikiri 

.' ipiko 

ni 

veni 

mesia 

vaal^ 

.\[aiari 

. iikd 

ni 

vene 

nepuia 

-rahii 

l-'avele 

. : ihiko 

ni 

vene 

mehuia 

vahi 

,^^uIaha 

aku, akube 

iabae 

ova 

baida 

koi^ 

laibu 

.. akuru 

boivi 

boareki 

liaita 

koina-iapaih 

koina- 

( j-aria 

. .| tega 

ubuna-sinia 

rueroka 

mani-kone 

mai-lapa^ 

Lakumi 

. . abi 

ubuma 

Ue-susuva, (ire) 

haroni, (uoioni) 

odo-lafavai^. 

(mania-) 

Kwale 

.. tegaga 

ubumaga 

ile-loga 

^ozjone 

odaga' 

Manukolo . 

..' abi 

ubuma 

■ lie 

maita 

oda'- 

Kokila (1) . 



— 

manu ' 

uhouno 



(2) . 

. . anena 

! ne 

it a 

oiena 

uka-rapu^ 

Orai-iu 

. . anenia 

ne*una 

i>a 

oluali 

onea-heltibik 

onea- 

Gebi 

. . anema 

ne-una 

ita ! 

oi-ena 

iukd-lako^, 

iiika- 

.Seramina 

. . gada 

nepo 

menu , 

uyono 

dahu-gomu* 

Barai 

, . Liada 

niho 

menu 

huionu 

deu^. mabi- 

Xigubaiba . 

. .| sada 

, nipo 

nieko 1 

uiono 

1 

deu-patosa^ 

dua- 

Mogotd 

. . eda 

mho 

inienu ; 

1 iiunu 

I 

dio-sueh di' ' 
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Papuan Vocabulurg (3) — continued. 


1 

11. Handi. 
Arm-. 

12. House, j 

13. Man. 

1 

1 

14. Moon. 

15. Pig. 

Meroka 

ada^ 

iaga 

ata 

bau 


Uberi . . . ' 

ada- 

iaga-evana 

aa, (aau) 

paa, (paau) 

ovo 

Ebe ... 

ada'^ 

— 

aha 

— 

— 

Koita 

ada^'-, ada- 
hura- 

yaga 

ata, koita 

bata 

oho 

Koiari ...i 

1 

ada’^"^, ada- 
boto^ 

yaga 

ata 

bata 

ofo 

Sogeri ... 1 

ada’^'^ (ada- 
visa', ada-) 

iaga 

(a) 

(baa) 

oho 

larumi . . . ; 

[ 

adabarabara- 
^^a^o^ adaka- 

iaga 

ata 

bata 

— 

Eikiri ...i 

ada”^ 

iaka 

ata 

pat a 


Maiari 

ada' 

iaga 

ata 

pata 

— 

Favele 

ada' 

iaka 

ata 

pat a 

— 

Mulaha ... 1 

dire', didia- 
bara' 

niva 

tapata, 

goasara 

vaesa 


laibu 

iapai', didira- 



— 

aba 

Garia 

lapaga'. erori- 

ne 

ohogi 

bato 

aba 

Lakumi 

evori-lafavai'. 

evori' 

lie 

vagi-fafai. 

(ohoje) 

l)ato 

aba 

Kwale 

erole-lafaga', 

evo'a' 

1 ne 

1 

vaaje 

bato 

aba 

Manukolu ... 

ereri' 

! nehe 

va-ye 

patu 

— 

Kokila(l) ... 

— 

— 

amanaga 

wasa 

— 

.. (2) ... 

vana-rapu^. 

vana- 

yava 

: amia 

aeyo 

dona 

Orai-iu 

anada-lagabai'.' lawa 
„ ° '\ 
ana- 

; iamai-i-iu 

i 

eowti 


Gebi 

wana-lapu^, 

wana- 

' iaua 

1 amie 

! 

e-io 

dona 

.Seramina 

ilau-patagu', 

Uau- 

! gam 

1 eai 

1 

rasa 

. mapu 

Barai 

irao', irao-ao- 

am 

1 hebaru 

uasa 

— 

Xigubaiba 

ilau-uoma', 

irau' 

gam 

, t* 

ua^a 


Mogoni 

ilasu-e', irau' 

; aro 

eban 


■ — 
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Papuan Vocah‘i'-af;: !o) — eontmutrd. 



iLb Stone. 

1 . . Sun. 

IS. Tooth. 

I'l. Water. 

^^'omaIi. 

Meroka 

. mum 

vam 

, ; 


ma^u 

ITberi 

. iiiunii 

Ttini 

di 


maLrina, 






ima-yina) 

£be ... 

. mime 

wali 

cii 

e 

magina 

Koita 

. mum 

vani 

esi 

ee 

magi 

Koiari 

. mum 

vam 

eui 

cita 

magi 

Soaeri 

. muni 

vani 

ei 

le) 

. mam, ( mauin •. 

larumi 

. mum 

vam 

e 

eta 

ma 

Eikiri 

. mum 

vani 

eyi 

eit.t 

mayi 

Maiari 

. muni 

vani 

A 

ita 

lUcU 

Favele 

. muni 

rum 

eyi 

fritfl 

ma 

Muiaha 

. iiarop.. 

pava 

'•ai 

vara 

sina 

laibu 

, . .aroba 

bauwa 

waina 

— 

Tina 

Garia 

. . oroho 

mada 

uononi 

wu 

ro^ai 

Lakumi 

,, adi 

mada 

vononi 

ITO, (AOU) 

iiooni 

K'wale 

. . hadi 

mada 

gonoga 

vwu 

nogone 

alaniikolu 

. . ludi 

— 

onone 

eo 

none 

Kokila (1) 

. . umare 





eido 

balano 

.. (2) 

. . f uri 

meda 

.-adi 

ko 

lema 

Orai-iu 

. . baga 

inasa 

trade 

oru 

owe 

Gebi 

. . wai2d 

neda 

rradi 

oru 

lema 

Seraniina 

. . uman 

a vono 

aubai 

itna 

maina 

Barai 

.. niunii 

aionu 

aubai 

ido 

emaina 

Ximbaiba 

, , umari 

aicaiu 

aubai 

ido 

maina 

Moroni 

.. munu 

v'e 

obai 

idol 

jinain 



/ 


SiiiNLV 11. ii VY, -Ihe Lui'gud'it' oj the Ctp'iv Lt'-'etOn o: Puii- a. '-‘j 
Y[. — A Biulloukapry’ of the Lj.y'guaoes ui the Central Divi^iux. 

(Work- referrol lo ai \'j1, ill ot the !{• putt-, of the ConArt'lgt Anthropological - t 

'Torres Sfrints are not entered here. In the text the;.' are indicated by CK e, ; . y. p 
on ivliKh thay are quoted.' 

[1] d' Albertis. L. AI . — Xicr Guinea. London. ISSb. 

[2] d' Albertis, L. il. — Alia .X'loi-u Guinea. Torino. Loailra. ISSO. 

[3| Aloalu Paulo Agjo&etulo . . . London. 1912. lEjiistle' in Keapara.j 
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AMONG SOME UNKNOM^N TEIBES OF SOUTH AEABIA. 


[M’ith Plates V-X.] 

By Bertram Thoalas. 

From a point of view of exploration, Soutli Arabia is divided by the line of longitude 
55° E. WTiat little exploration has been done by Europeans is to be placed west 
of that line. Eastwards no European has at any time before penetrated the hinter- 
land (except for a small journey made in the Ja'alan by Lieutenant Wellstead 
more than a hundred years ago). South-Eastern Arabia has thus remained terra 
incognita and its map a blank. Commercial intercourse with South Arabia, chiefly 
in connection with frankincense, was carried on probably by the Greeks, and, 
certainly later by the Eomans, and this led to a knowledge of local geography 
which has been preserved for us by Ptolemy. Pliny. Dionysius, and others, but 
that intercourse was of necessity confined to the western half of the south coast, 
and we turn in vain to the classical geographers for any considerable light onth(' 
eastern half of the southern littoral. The Arab geographers add little, and that, 
except for Ibn Batuta when he speaks of Dhufar, on the cA’idence of others. The 
truth would seem to be that sterility and barbarism, the two chief characteristics 
of the south-eastern borderlands of Euba al KhaU, have throughout the ages been 
prohibitive alike to Europeans and to Arabs. 

In January and February of 1928 I accomplished a journey through country 
in which no European had previously set foot. Fifteen camels and an escort of 
twelve Arabs (a changing personnel except for three guides^) constituted my caravan, 
and the journey of 650 miles from Suwaih to Dhufar occupied forty-eight days. 
This included two halts, one of seven days at Khaluf and the other of three days 
at the entrance of M’adi ‘Ainain made for the purpose of changing camels, and this, 
in effect, divided the journey into three approximately equal stages. 

I should say at the outset that I travelled under no Government auspices — 
in fact, no auspices but my own, and the success of the journey depended upon 
my living as a Badu and mixing freely with the natives and being passed from Shaikh 
to Shaikh. It is country that owes allegiance to no government, and where every 
man goes armed, and three times my innocent caravan came under hostile fire 
for no better reason than that we were mistaken for raiders with whom it would be 
suicidal to do other than shoot first and enquire afterwards. 
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Space does not allow of a narrative of the whole of my journev. and I propo^t- 
here to limit mvself to a description of a previously unknown group of trihe>. 
(except for the Dhufar elements), occupying a part of the second and the whole of 
the third stage of the journey, their customs and dialects, and the archwological 
remains found in their habitat. 

The area in question stretches from Wadi 3arab (lat. ’JO" lu'. long. oT do' K.) 
to Salala, the capital of Dhufar (lat. 17’ 00', long, od- C' E.). This region form' 
the habitat of a group of five tribes, which it would appear are racially distinct 
from the Semitic Arab, and perhaps from one another, and they speak four separate 
dialects which are not under.stood by Arabs, and which have closer affinities with 
Ethiopic than with Arabic. The names of these tribes in the ordtu' in winch I 
passed through them from east to west are Harasis. Bautahara Mahra. Qara and 
Shahara. and. judging from their appearance, traditions and customs. I think there 
can be little doubt that thev constitute a block of non-Arab tribes of great local 
antiquity; and I further assume, in the light of the facts which I shall set forth, 
certainly as regards the last-named four, that they are Hamitic. It would thus 
seem that their ethnological and linguistic affimties are at variance. 

Before I describe these tribes in particular I should point out that there are 
two ho'tile political factions. Hinawi and Ghafari. to one or other of which every 
tribe in South-East Arabia, including these tribes, owes allegiance. Superflciallv 
the tertU' Hinawi and Ghafari would appear to date from a dynastic squabble 
over succe"ioii in Oman in the early eighteenth century ; but. as I have observed 
elsewhere, they are of much deeper significance, for. generally .speaking, the Hinawi 
label ci.iini-ide> with the tribes of avowed Qahtani de.scent and the Ghafari label 
with tho^e of Maadic or Xizari origin, and all other non-Yamani stock. Within 
limit', therefore, the division is in origin racial. It is not surpri.sing then that 
tlii' group should claim to be Ghafari. except for the Harasis. who, moreover, 
acknowledge their defection in times past to the Hinawi party through political 
expediencv. Throughout Oman and .South-East Arabia this Hinawi-Gliafari feud 
still smoulders, ami no man dare travel through country used by a tribe belonging 
to the rival faction without a rafiq.^ To do so would be to court attack ami capture 
of his camels, if not his own death, except during the brief and intermittent period 
of trui e. To pass safely through a tribe it is not always es.sential to have as ntfoj 
a member of that particular tribe, though that is preferable, but it is essential that 
a rof'q should be taken of that political faction. Hinawi or Ghafari, to which the 
tribe belongs. Only amongst the <^ara is a .slave acceptable a' a rufiq : elsewhere 
It i' the custom to kill the free man and take captive the slave. In trutli it wouhl 
appear that the slaA’e has a commercial value, ami as such share.' the privilege of 
the camel taken in the raid. 

‘ tteaeidlli a lepresentato'e of ihe tril.e. vvliO'c prew.acc giuroitct-, th.- traveUer an I 
should er.suic 'ife emduot. 
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The Harasts are a small, dwindling nomad and pastoral tribe, perhaps numbering 
not more than 200 men, whose habitat is not regarded as their own exclusively, 
but belongs in name to the western Janaba tribe in the steppe land bordering the 
desert and extending from the hinterland of Wadi Sarab as far west as the 56th line 
of longitude. Although clients of the Janaba they belong to the rival political 
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faction of Hinawi, but pay a nominal -.akat to the Awamir tribe, by which tribute 
they are indirectly brought under the aegis of Ibn Saud: Rude and primitive 
tliey appeared to me. as distinct from their Hamitic neighbours to the west as from 
thoir Arab neighbours to the east. Thev are. generallv speaking, bilingual, thouffli 
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their Arabic has a slight accent, the noticeable feature of M'hich is a flat " a '' sound, 
suggestive of that vowel-value as met with in Svxia, but otherwise having no re.sern- 
blance to the Syrian .Arabic, being a virile Badawin dialect with a rather pleasing 
inflexion of voice. They have short broad faces, low sloping foreheads and large 
heavy aquiline noses. The youths, unlike any others I have met, could almost be 
taken for a type of southern European, A tribe with noble traditions, they are 
now a scattered collection of seven sections, acknowledging only a nominal here- 
ditary Shaikh, by name Ibn Aids. 

The Bautdhara is a still smaller tribe, primarily engaged in shark-fishing, which 
they cart}’ on in a primitive way, swimming on inflated skins. They have a few 
camels, and their habitat extends from Ras Sharbatat to Ras Xus. They are 
held by their neighbours, with whom they cannot marry, to be of ignoble origin, 
and until recently were so wild and disreputable that no traveller could pass in safetv 
even accompanied though he might be by a raf lq. Ghafari in politics, the Bautahara 
are now subject to the western Janaba. The only Bautahari I could get hold of. 
passing as I did on the desert side of their habitat, was a fisherman from the coast. 
He appeared to be a very low type, though his complexion was comparatively 
light brown for South-East Arabia ; he had comparatively straight hair and high 
cheek-bones. A greater local antiquity is allowed to the despised Bautahara. who 
were once largely pastoral, than to any other local tribe save the Shahara. 

The Makra habitat extends through the desert westward of Jabal Ziulaul 
behind the Qara mountains. Of Ghafari adherence, the Mahra do not claim descent 
from a single ancestor as is usual with other tribes ; the eastern element claim descent 
from one Bir Bauki, and the .Arabs refer to these Mahri neighbours as Hasarit. 
These purely nomadic ilahra had noses which might almost be regarded as European, 
round brown eyes, short under-lips, jaws wide at the base tapering to pointed chins, 
and long curly hair. The ilahra exercise suzerainty over a depressed tribe, the 
Bait Al Hafi, a similar relationship to that subsisting between the Janaba and 
Bautahara. 

The Qara are a numerous settled and prosperous mountain tribe occupying 
the Jabal Qara and Jabal Samhan, the most prosperous tribe of all the Hamitic group, 
possessing innumerable camels, herds of cattle, and the richest frankincense country. 
They resemble the Bisharin tribe of the Nubian desert, to judge from the photographs 
of the latter. Men of big bone, they have long faces, long narrow jaws, noses of a 
refined shape, long curly hair and dark brown skins. (PL VI, Fig. 2.) 

The Shahara are a small and disunited tribe living in groups amongst their 
Qara overlords, for whom they are mere hewers of wood and drawers of water 
They have comparatively fair brown skins, less curly hair and more noticeably 
high cheek-bones. Weak and degraded to-day, they claim to have been possessors 
of the land before the Qara dispossessed them. (PI. VI, Fig. 1 .) 
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The entire group, brown in colour, perhaps early Ethiopic in speech, non- 
Arab and non-negroid in appearance, and occupying almost exclusively the centra! 
south of Arabia, have an ancient tradition of a Xorth African origin via Hadhramaut 
— an origin, as regards those of Dliufar, noted bv the Arab traveller Ibn Batuta. 

These Hamitic tribes have many interesting and perhaps unique customs. 
The women are not veiled, except in the case of those Badawin elements, e.g. 
Hasarit and Harasis. who move amongst Omani tribes. They have a custom of 
tattooing the chin with a short vertical line with a dot on either side — still practised 
in modern Egvpt {vi/h- Lane's Modern Egyptians), and I met instances of a bracelet- 
lik-* design around the wrist. In Dhufar they paint their faces red, black, and green 
(sn ..Kcasions of religious and other festivals, marriages, circumcisions, etc., generally 
a line along the edge of the cheek, another under the cheek-bones, and one bridging 
the nose across the eyebrows. The men are not tattooed. The Qara women of 
Dhufar have a custom when young and almost invariably before marrying, of 
having a half-inch strip of hair with its attendant flesh shaved in a centre-parting 
along the top of the head. The hair never grows again and sometimes the operation 
ha^ fatal results. Shaving the hair around the forehead to show a large expanse of 
brow is another observance of feminine beauty. Throughout the wliole of these 
tribes it is customary for a boy's hair to be cut short, except for a strip an inch wide, 
which is allowed to grow long down the centre of the head— sugge.stive of a certain 
Hindu caste, or perhaps of the Horus-lock aliected by young Egc-ptian princes 
in ancient times in honour of the god. Men either shave the upper lip wholly or 
leave the slightest suspicion of a moustache not more than an eighth of an inch wide ; 
they shave the side face both downwards from the cheek-bone and upwards from 
the throat, leaving a slight beard around the edge of the jaw, but they never shave 
their chin-tuft, though sometimes it is trimmed with scissors. It would be shameful 
to shave it, for by it a man swears. The growth of face hair is not .strong, but the 
chin-tuft is coarse. Male head hair, characteristically long and curlv, particularlv 
with the Mahra and Qara, is generally worn like bobbed hair, and in the case of 
the Qara it is sometimes bunched up and tied with a bun on top — in both cases 
generally presenting a greasy appearance from generous treatment with coconut 
oil. Men go bareheaded, except for a narrow leather thong called a mahfif. which 
is merely a coil wound lanmd the widest part of the head nine time.s and resembles 
an Arab argal. Theii body-dress consists of a short black shirt to the knees, -with a 
leather girdle around the waist which is looped as a cartridge-belt. Thev go at all 
times barefooted and barelegged, except that the Badawin element in summer, 
wlien travelling over hot sands, sometimes affects a woollen sock. 

Circumcision by the^e tribes is universal — the bovon approaching adolescence, 
sometimes after reaching it ; the girl on the day of her birth or the second dav. 
This system of adult-male and infant-female circumcision is the reverse of that 
employed in Oman, where the practice is infant-male circumcision (six vears) and 
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circumcision of the girl when approaching the age of ten. In both regions cvirh 
the male the whole of the foreskin is removed; but as regards the female, while the 
Arabs of Oman merely incite the top of the clitoris the Hamitic tribes of the central 
south perform clitoridectomy. In Dhufar there are sometimes elaborate rites 
attendinsc male circumcision.s. and batches of youths undergo what is a severe 
public test of their fortitude on the same day. Large numbers of men and women 
as.semble around a large open .space. On a rock in the centre sits the boy of fifteen, 
a sword in hand. This sword, which has been blunted for the occasion, he throws 
into the air to catch it again in its descent, his palm clasping the naked blade. 
Before him sits the circuniciser, an old man : behind him stands an unveiled Aurgin, 
usually a cousin or a sister, also sword in hand. She raises and lowers her sword 
vertically, and at tiie bottom of the stroke strike.-s it quiveringly with the palm of her 
left hand. The stage is now set. The boy sits, his left hand outstretched palm 
upwards, waiting for the actual operation. This made, he has promptly to ri'e 
bleeding and run round the assembly raising and lowering his sword as if oblivious 
of pain, the girl running after him. He must complete the circuit three times 
without being caught by his fair pursuer, and his manliness will be judged by Ids 
performance. If he fails, he tvill be regarded as a weakling. Success is attended 
bv singins. and firing of rifles. 

The wife in these tribes niay not betray grief on the death of her iiusband. 
^Mothers, daughters and sisters may weep and raise their voices, and amongst the 
Qara they let down their hair, beat their heads, and pour dust upon rhem ; but in a 
wife it is held to be shameful publicly to show pain at the loss of her man, and she 
hides herself. The Mahri buries his dead without much ado. With the Qara it is a 
time for wholesale sacrifice, and on the death of a rich man his family will kill as 
many as ten cows, four or five camels and twenty sheep, the flesh being gh’en to the 
poor. The cow is held in great esteem, and it is of interest that the virtue of slaughter- 
ing it at this time is held to be seven times greater than that of slaughtering a 
camel, though the camel is intrinsically the more valuable animal of the two. The 
sacrificial value of the camel and the sheep would appear to be the same. Tins 
special reverence for the cow is noticed in the custom governing its milking— it 
is a male prerogative. The Shaikh of the tribe Avill milk a cow, but it is held shameful 
for a woman to touch its udders, though she may water and tend it. Curiously 
enough, this reverence for the cow by the Hamitic tribes is completely reversed 
in the neighbouring Arab tribes of Oman. There no man woidd demean himself to 
milk a cow ; it is an undignified labour, fit only for women. Regarded almost as 
an unclean animal, the very word for it, huqara. is never to be itsed in polite society. 
The word.s chicken and egg suffer from a similar taboo in Oman. wli(>re no man 
would dare in the presence of the >Sultan, a Shaikh or ‘Alim, mention the.se things l>v 
name. He would probably u.se haadt al nniedhdhin, i.e. “ daughters of the muezzin." 
for the former, and rasd-^. i.e. “ bullets." for the latter, and the conventional idea 
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of tlifir vulgarity is sliared by the Hainitic tribes. To prepare a lunch of chicken 
and egMs for a Qara Shaikh would inevitably cause offence. 

The burial of a slave in Central South Arabia is attended by much ceremonial, 
which may conceivably be negroid in origin. A procession of slaves advances singing 
and playing drums. Men constitute the vanguard, then follow the musicians 
and corpse, and last of all come the women. Those of the vanguard dance, M’earing 
over their knees a rattle called khish-khUh . presumably an onomatopceic word. 
Tliose in the body of the procession sing, and the responses are taken up by the 
ladies behind. After the burial everybody, male and female, dances frenziediy 
around the grave until tired, and the proce.ssion retires again M'ith music and dancing, 
the participants happy in the belief that the departed will notv rest unmolested by 
evil spirits. 

A curious method of spirit exorcism and snake-bite cure is practised bv certain 
sections of these tribes, notably the Bait JShaitana. Bait Qawas and Bait A1 Bilhaf. 
The sick man is laid upon his back. Four of his fellow-tribesmen, two a side, kneel 
over him. Bending and straightening tinuT backs, so that their faces touch his 
naked body in turn, they chant, or bark rather, some magic formula, working them- 
selves and their patient up into a state of hy-tcTical emotit.m. After a time they 
add to their activities that of gently spitting <jn his body, and finally they apply 
their lips to the patient’s abdomen in the region of tlie liver, and draw up his flesh 
an inch or two. letting it flick back as they raise their heads. In time the patient 
faints or gets into a state approaching exliaustion. He is then left to come round 
free of pain or fever or cured of his snake-bite. 

MTth the Harasis and Mahra another curious custom obtains - -that of never 
milking their sheep into a cold receptacle. A hot stone, heated in a tire, must 
tir.st be introduced. The idea it suggests, that the warmth thus applied to the 
udders encourages a facile milking, cannot be wholly satisfactory, because the practice 
is observed only in respect of sheep, not of camels. I have seen milking taking place 
from behind — a habit ilepicted on the early limestone inlav from Tal al Abaid near 
T'r. In the Dhufar mountains, when lactation is ceasing in the cow. the tribesman 
blows down the animal’s vagina. The Qara. amongst whom thi.s jiractice i-< common, 
believe that the irritation causes an increased supply of milk. A shepherdess of 
the Bait Ash Shaikh tribe, from whom 1 purchased a ^heeji in M'adi Dhikur. M'ould 
not agree to its being slaughtered in "Junliuht because of the fear that it would bring 
misfortune to her family, anil this was a common belief. A Harsusi of mv escort 
informed me that in no very distant times past the Harasis would not onlv not 
slaughter, but not milk their flocks in sunlight, and to this dav there are two 
breeds of sheep. Banat Al iMurtal ” and “ Baiuit .VI Maij^tuf.” which.no 
tribesman of whatsoever tribe would dare slaughter until after dark. This 
may. I think, conceivably hark back to some ancient sun-, moon- or star-worship 
cult. 
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l)rdeal bv fire is also iii coiiiiiiou use. There are se\'eral centres, the chief 
r.erhaps being fthaidha in Mahra country. The process is for a red-hot iron to be 
1 'laced on the suspect's outstretched tongue. To prove iup|»cence he must promptly, 
'.t the conclusion of this operation, be able to coiuiuaud suliicieut Saliva to expectorate. 
Mv guide. fAiwalti. in avowing it.-' fairne.ss and respectability, told me of a ca^e 
then uending where a voting man wlio had killed his father. an.identally he affirmed, 
had volunteered to submit to the ordeal. Belief in uitciicr.ift i- general. Old 
e.eri are piarticularlv suspect, and are sometimes killed on the grounds that they 
Could never have attained .so ripe an age without conmiuiiiun with supernatural 
cowers. Death is often attributeel to the spell of .some .'Uspeeted witch, who is 
■ ethwith persecuted. A tribesman of Bait Adi Shaikh who incidentally fired on 
U' when ajiproaching his camels in adi Afar, had as a young man killed his widow 
c .usin for being a witch — a murder which had public approbation if indeed the 
murderer was not actuated by public opinion. A recent case occurred within a 
n.outh of my arrival, where an alleged witch had been niui'i.leied by no one knew 
V hom. and no one was ever likely to tell. It appeared tluit she laid been accused 
mr long, but had proclaimed her inuoceuce and had berakeii herself to the exponent 
' the fire ordeal, There she emerged from the test vindiiat'-il : but even this 
t.c.led to convince her tribe. 

Steeped in superstition and clinging to many pagan custoin.s,. these Hamitic 
tube' of South Arabia are all avowedly Muslims of the Shafi sect. In diametrical 
ctipO'ition to Wahabi tenets they have much veneration for the shrines of saints, 
w'iich th'-y ])eriodieally visit. That ot Muhammad Bin Ah, known also as Mazar 
A: 'Wali. near IMurbat. is the most famous of them. The annual pilgrimage to it 
t. ikes place on the l.jth Sha'aban, when pilgrims from the far mountains assemble 
-it the shrine, walk around it. and salute it uith the nose-ki". and here read the 
d’ur'an. Amongst the credulous three consecutive journeys to this shrine are 
' 'counted TO have the virtue of a pilgrimage to Mecca, fitliei .'liiines are Salih 
Bin Hud at Siddih. Haddad at Daliariz. and Biu Arbait at liaisut. Few of the'e 
tribesmen make the pilgrimage to Mecca ; in fact, no Hur'U.si. I wa.s told, had ever 
made the IMecca pilgrimage, but on the death of a relative a Harsusi will often 
defray a large part of the expeii.ses of an Arab pilgiim on beiialf of the departed. 
Disputants of tliese trdie.s are not alway.s satisfied with an oatli on tlm Qur'an : ,iu 
oath upon a shrine is more acceptable. They have a .special veneration for the Shurafa 
.'siada. descendants of the prophet, after shaking whose haud.s the v will raise theirown 
r-verently to their nostrils and take a few sniffs, apparently iahaling virtue thercbw 
The languages of this region are four iuiiutuber. Their di'tnburi.iu i, a.-' folk iw^ : - 

Shahari is spoken by the Qara and the Shahura tritj'-' 

Mahri bv the Mahra. and 

Bautaliari and Haisiui are liie dialect' of the Baut.'di,.i,i .ind Hara<I' 
resppctivelv. 
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The region occupied by these tribes is to the Arabs of Ja'alan known directionally 
as Hadra : by them the Indian Ocean bordering these coasts is called Bahr A1 
Hadri ; finally, the block of tribes occupying Central South Arabia, including 
all these Hamitic tribes except the Qara, is known as Ahl AJ Hadara ; I therefore 
venture to give to these dialects the name of Hadara group. The identity of the 
word with Hadoram of Genesis is suggested, also with the AdraniitEe of Phny. 
Daring my sojourn amongst these tribes I collected vocabularies of some 500 word.-> 
of each of these dialects (fewer in the case of Bautahara for lack of opportunity, 
passing as I did through the desert in their rear), and deduced a few simple gram- 
matical rules. The four dialects would appear to be classifiable into two distinct 
categories : — ■ 

{a) Shahari. 

(6) Mahri. Bautahari, Harsusi. 

[ii) and [b] are mutually unintelligible, whereas meniberb of the three dialects of 
(b) can with difficulty understand one another, though less so in the case of the 
Bautahara than of the other two. It is interesting to observe that the rich and 
important Qara tribe employ Shahari. the speech of their dispossessed underling.s. 
As regards the afiinities of the three dialects of group (6). Bautahari is considered 
by the others to be a depraved tongue, and is disparagingly referred to by the ofr- 
quoted Arabic tag “ language of birds." There is no written form of any of these 
Hadara dialects, but I suggest that one or more of them must be of great local 
antiquity, for I discovered traces of rude inscriptions of an early alphabet, which 
seems to me to resemble Saboean orEthiopic characters, on boulders of uionuments of 
an archaic kind over an extensive area ; but these I will describe later. What strikes the 
ear of the listener to these dialects is the frequency of tiie // sound met with in Welsh. 
In words akin to Arabic it seems to take the place of j ; h. But 

net invariably so, as the Arabic sound- values of these characters are also met with 
in the Hadara dialects. Indeed, all Arabic .sound-values exist, e.xeept the guttural 
and in addition to them , — •• (p) (g). and in the case of Shahari a nasal 

■■ u ' or ■■ 111 .” This, and the fact that in words common to both Arabic and the 
Hadara group there are variations in the vowel-sounds, account for the fact that 
ni'ist of the geographical names have two slightly varying pronunciations, onlv oim 
of wdiich I have been able to record on my map. The affirmative is sometiine.s 
expressed (almost invariably by the Bautahara) by drawing in the lueath wdiih- 
g -utlv nodding the head upwards ; the Shahari tribe-man. if he does not understand, 
puts hi- tongue out ; the titiie-honoured Arabic expression h'Aialhth is here replace, I 
bv Ai/i Katib or Ham KatJh. a fatalistic reference to '' tliat which is written." Two 
of these dialects, the Mahri and Shahari. at least, as they are spoken in the Western 
Hadhraniaut and Socotra, have been e.xtensively written lui by the philologist 
Dr. Maximilian Bittner, working on the material brought h,,iu-^ by Dr. Miiller’- 
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Arabiau Expedition ot U<nd and bouut Laud berg s expedition of ISli.s and 
It i-? curious that Bittner calls part ot his work " Studies in Shanri Language in the 
Mountains of Dhofar on the Persian (hilf. " The mountains of Dhufar are not on 
the Persian Gulf, hut on the Indian Ocean, and the term " Mountains of Dhufar 
would itself seem here to he mhleailiug. The region of activities of the ^ ienno.-e 
Expedition was. I understand, the neighbourhood of Bad Hat and Xakab A1 Hajar. 
and is not coincident with the moiintain.s of Dhufar of this paper. Mhile I have 
no pretensions to a knowledge of philology, and niy word-Usts have been made on 
the spot as one only among many activities. I hope a philologi.st will look into my 
material, A comparison of niv worrldists witli those of the South Arabian Expeditions, 
of the existence of which I had no knowledge at the time mine was made, may have 
some interesting results, especiallv as the fields of investigation would appear not 
to be the same. So far as mv own uninstructed re.searches go it seems to me that the 
pronouns, verbs anil language structures are the same in both sets of list.s. But 
whereas the plurals of noiins I noticed to be almost invariably of the " luokf-n- 
plural " variety, the dialects further west as analysed hy Bittner seem generally 
to use an external termination approximating more to the regular Arabic forms. 
There are also diti'erences in many substantive.s. ami it is possible tliat the dialects 
of the tribes I visited who occupy the mountains or roam the southern confines 
of the Rub 'al Khali differ from the coastal dialect.s investigated by the philological 
expeditions. iMy Bautahari and Harsusi dialects, which would appear to be related 
to Mahri, have never. I think, been previously noticed. 

In contrast to the coa.stal i)lain and parched .sands of the earlier part of my 
journey, the terrain of the Hamiric tribe.s passed through consisted of bleak and arid 
limestone hill and rolling country cro.s.sed by M’adi bed-s. shallow in the early stages 
and trough-like as the greater altitudes in the later stages of the journey were reached. 
Here, in these B'adi beds alone a sparse nourishment for man and beast was to 
be found in the water-hole, the acacia and gum-arabic trees, and the various 
camel thorns known as ivunkh. thunmnl. liaram. ghussah. dha'u, thuliga. r'anrnw. 
al Ithal (tamarisk), thanxinin and hnnnijat. The course from Manadhif (lat. 20' uu', 
long. 10') to Juwara in Sauqira Bay lay over the plain of Al Dhahir. reaching a 
maximum elevatiou of 47t> feet. Everywhere on our right hand the vast empty 
spaces of Jaddat al Harasi^ -.pread out northwards, eventually to lose themselves in 
the sands of Rub al Khali. Tlie term Rub 'al Khali, incidentally, is nowhere 
used by the inhabitants of the.sf Southern Borderlands to mean the entire desert 
in its geograjjliieal sense ; when u.'^ed by me in talking to the inhabitants, however. 
It was sufficientlv literal a^ to admit of no misunderstanding. Beyond Juwara 
we hugged the coast of Sauqira Bay through the .Tazir littoral below what appeared 
to be low igneous formation. Leaving it by way of M’adi Ainain, we ascended to 
the plain of .Jaddat Arkad about l.oOO feet in height, the JVadis throughout 
descending south-eastward'^ towards the coast. From IVadi Muqarrad. the western 
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limit of Arkad. we climbed again, threading our -way through the northern fringes 
of Eakibit. the great steppe borderland of Eub "al Khali coming into view on our 
right hand, as now and then our tortuous course took us towards the edge of the 
mountain system on the desert side, and hence we continued gradually climbing 
to 2.000 feet, in Wadi Dhaghaub, the deep trough.s of the Wadi beds now trending 
everywhere to the north. For six days prior to reaching Wadi Andhaur the camels 
went iin watered, and we ourselves were reduced to the meagrest ration. The herbage 
was scant, and our camels carrying loads for six or seven hour.< a day through this 
difficult mountainous country -were in a sorry condition. The horse cannot live in 
such conditions, and I saw no horse west of Ja’alan. and only a few dogs at Khaluf, 
throughout the whole of this journey through the .southern borderland tdl reaching 
Dhufar. Goats will go longer without water than canieE. Our camels, ts'hich were 
faltering on the sixth waterless clay, could. I orathered. had they been without their 
loads, have gone ten days or more, and if giazing in the rains would survive a mouth 
without watering. During the rainy season these Badawin tvander with their 
flocks of sheep and goats for .six week.s without bringing them to water. They take 
no water for themselves, subsisting on the milk of their flocks. The oryx gazelle 
and rim, and sand lizards must, of course, be practically non-drinking animals. 

The archseological feature I met with throughout this journey which points to a 
great local antiquity for the non- Arabic speaking tribes, was a class of crude ground 
monument sometimes bearing inscribed characters of a po^sildy Sabtean alphabet 
iPl. IX. Fig. 3). This monument consisted of a .system of triliths. three elongated 
blocks of undressed stone (or sometimes round boulders with a naturally smooth 
surface), about l-l- feet high, standing on end and leaning inwards with their tops 
touching to en-sure stability. These triliths were ^et up in series alonir one alignment, 
each pile standing equidistant from its neighbour about one and a-half paces. Some- 
times the trilith had a fourth and smaller boulder superimpo.sed. and occasionally a 
series of triliths was enclosed by an elliptical line of small pebbles. The series varied in 
number. I found them of 5. 7, 9, 14 and 15 triliths. Eunning juirallel to each .series 
at about three paces distant was a smaller series of large conical rubble heaps, modern 
equivalents of which I have seen elsewhere use<l for the kind of conking, known to 
Arabs as ituisluuva, a method of grilling flesh on heated stones. These, 1 suggest, had 
some sacrificial significance. Some of the smaller series of triliths, f.g. those of five in 
number, were without them; the longer lineshad these sacrificial piles in the projjortion 
of one to three or four trilith.s. Between the two were .sometimes small square 
boulders which had no obvious function, unless they were used as seats. 

These monuments hail no common directional orientation, but wherever found 
were aligned with the axis of the Wadi. Most were entirely without inscriptions, 
certainlv all the Eastern ones. Inscribed boukh-rs were hrst met lying near the 
monuments in Wadi Andhaur, but in Wadi Dhikur they were found as the head stone 
of one of the terminal triliths. That the rude -erolling was humanly made was a 
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! li^coverv that the illiterate lu( .il- aii'l mv C'eort v, >iulii -eare'-'l v belie \'f. 1 he in.'erif)- 

tions were generallv separate charaeters li inciie-; in >ize. rudely liotie. and luu'uig a 
dntted superficial impressiijii which 'Ugge-ted that the iniplene'iit U'ed 'a.I' a nail- 
headed flint hammer. Transport limitation" prevent-d niy bringing back more than 
one specimen of this work — pre^umablv representing the parnre ot a camel -whicli 
I hat’e presented to the Britidi ]\[u".-uni (PI. \h Fig. '2). On at count i.d weathering 
oi the stone, a great manv of the iii'c lijitioii" were unrerognizabh-. but in almo-it all of 
them a character or tAvo showed up ch-ariv. an 1 duiong't thc-e X noticerl .-n ,j > .. r 

V c (-sec Text-fig. 2). Those inscriptions that tvere better preserved I copic.i in 
t’ull : of one I made a sc|ueeze (Xo. 01 and aniither I photographed. The places u h ‘re 
the^e monuments were found are as fulloWe ; Wmli Sarab. entrance to Wadi 'Amain. 
Wadi Banar Ar Eaghaif. WAdi Ilarcelha. Wadi An.lhaur belo’v Klunigliari Pi". 
Waiii Dhaghaub. and Wadi Dhikur. It I" in the two l.i'f-uienrioned [dace", hov/e'.-e: . 
that thev occur Avith great frei^ueic v and are iii'eribed. particularly in the Waui 
Dhikur. Avhere there are long lines of them in x>.araile! group-. It i-. I think, beyond 
lioubt that thev are graA-e,. X'ot only i" thi.s .s'igge"ted by rhedr apl'earance. bur rim 
W'a<li Dhikur preserA'es a contimiou- 1. ;ria! rradiri.in. a- D leifm'.-ed by the foil >.ving 
tacts : — (i) It contains a large 31iislim cernetery. and Avas a famrarire burial-ground 
ui.i to quite recent years ; (ii) two otlmr cemeteri'm of a jire-I-lamic [leriod are marked 
bv two different type.s of non-oriented grai'c ; (hi) tlm name Wadi Dliikur m.iy b-- 
trcn.-lated lAIley of Piemembrance. .T" reganh (ii). one of the-e ttvo utijer grave- 
rvpes is a cave .sepulchre. The left-hand Wadi ridge is honeycomr.ed lA-irli cavitie" 
udiii li. haA'ing received the body. Ii.ia'c been bricked up is 1th lou-e -mall -rone-. 
Ti e other graA'e-h-pe consist." of a giant ovoid of large fl.,t "lai" of ruck . the largest 
grave was .sixteen paces long and .six to seven in breadth. The individual slab of 
rock, noAV black rvith age, .seemed roughly about thrc'e to four feet .scpiarc and 'O 
ie avy U.S to require many men to handle it. Jiulging from the weathered condition 
of the stone and the rude nature of rlie construction, this last tyxie mav. I think, 
i.c tiie earliest of all. These graA-es. wiiile groupe.l generally, with their louw axi- 
1:1 one direction. Avere .sometimes Luncheil fogiUher m ro'-uto fuimation. [ al-o -av.- 
tiiem at Eihor Ruri and Khor Suli in tlie Dluitar tdain, \vbit!u‘r the trilitliou tvp'‘ 
did not reach. 

Wadi Dliaghaub and Wadi Dhikur. tie- a.iiproaelio" bv whi. h I made i.o- waA 
over the Qara Wountain.s from the Rub 'al Kiiali "iile. in\i.il\-e a quick ,,-c.‘nr 
from 2.000 feet in the W'adi Dhaghaub, through 2.3'Xi U.et in the W'adi Dhilmr 
to the Divide 3 iiOO feet. They are tlie l■■■Ilr^e of "b,.- iran:hme."i"c 1 ounttv oel oa.rr 
of the habitat of the Qara tribe. Ber'.eoon W'adi Ahir m.d. Wadi J)liagh.iub we 
crossed a large iungle of the frarLkinccu'e tree. ,,i'ih"r. rh- mu-r exten-ive of aiiv 
[ia."."ed. It resembled an orchard of young tlire-'-y-ar-oM fruit trec". One of niv 
■ •"cort brought me a specimen of tin' .sax' on Id" dagger bhei.- -.A hud-Iilm a[)[)e trance 
:iud pleasant odour. The frankiucen- c "ii.tiy ovue.i , ! i.Av hy tim Dara. is 
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FIU. 2. — IXSCRIPTIOKS OX LARGE KofX'UED BLOl KS OF STOXE.’^ 

NOS. 1-3. IX WADI AX'DHOR. 4. IS W.AI)I DHARKABI'X'. 5-10. IS WADI DHIKUR. (SO, 5 IS BROKEN 
.\T BOTH ENDS, ASD PROBABLA' FORMS P.ART OF A LOSOER ISSCRIPTIOX.) 

' The significance of these inscriptions is uncertain, but Ur. Stanley A. Cook, who was at first 
inclined to treat them as South Arabian, is now inclined to regard them as camel-brands, and 

refers to somewhat simUar signs in Doughty, Arabia Dt.str:a. I, 125, and Bent, Southern Arabia, p. 369 
and Plate IV. 
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worked by them and bv the Mahr.i and A1 Kathir. women as well as men. the owners’ 
share being one-tenth of the produce. The tree has a silver bark, of bushlike appear- 
ance. with a tiny insignificant leaf, eaten by the locally bred camel. To secure the 
frankincense the scaly bark is .scratched with a knife (not a deep incision) and i.s 
left for a week. The sap which exudes has by then dried into a transparent green 
resinous substance of delicate fragrance, and this is the article of commerce which 
will find its way to the Indian temples. We ascended the white pebbly bed of Wadi 
Dhikur, and M ere rewarded by a magnificent spectacle. Red cliffs. 300 feet and more, 
towered above ns on each side, their face sculped by natural action into loges throwing 
fantastic dark shadows. The scene reminded me of Petra. Xear the top at 
2.300 feet was a pool, where our animals M'atered M'hile I collected one or two pink- 
red fossils. Thence we returned down the same Wadi to the Tomb area, with its 
gentler slopes clothed with frankincense trees. There three sheikhs of the Qara 
had arrived for me. sent by my friend Saiyid 8a‘ud, the Governor of Dhufar. Bare- 
bodied except for the shirts about their loins, an end of which was throM'n over their 
shoulders, and armed M'ith swords and bucklers, they M-ere to accompany me for 
the rest of the journey. On the morrow M'e despatched our camels by another M-ay 
and climbed the steep side of the valley on the right, a hundred feet or so above. 
Thence we pas.sed through rolling country thick M-ith tishgaiit jungle — a libaniferous 
shrub inferior to frankincense — gradually climbing to the Divide at 3.000 feet, the 
inland limit of the region which receives the plentiful rainfall of the south-west 
monsoon. The Qara and Shahara mountaineers are troglodytes (PI. Vlf. Fig. 2). 
and their caves are generally marked by low hive-shaped stray' huts of their own 
erecting. I was anxious to see the abyss which Bent had identified with Abvssapoli>. 
.-<0 thither — the natives call it Ad Dahaq — we proceeded, descending through rolling 
yellow meadows where cattle grazed, and occasionally catching a glimpse of the blue 
sea of the Indian Ocean over Taqa, or the blue range of Samham behind Miirbat, as we 
went. Passing the Shahari village of Shihait (PI. Vlll ), we soon arrived at the brink 
of the right bank overlooking the valley of Darbat. The spectacle is delightful. 
You look down some 20U feet through a tangle of tree-tops to the stream below lined 
with trembling willow^ : oppo.site. the hills are equally precipitous and .similarly 
wooded. In whatever direction you look is a wall of tropical jungle, and below it 
the stream which i.s flowing towards the aby.ss. We made our wav down the hill-sid,< 
to this stream, markerl by tropical trees and luxuriant creepers and alive with heron 
and other water-fowl. Thence we crawled to the edge of the Dahaq and j)eered 
down its precipitous face 500 feet below. With much difficulty we clambered down 
to its wooded foot and followed the meandering Wadi to its mouth Khor Ruri. 

The ruins hereabout — Husn Mirahadh and the entrance of Inqitat (Bent's Kliativa) 

are clearly the site of Moscha of the Periplus (Ptolemv's Abvs.sapolis as sug^Tested 
by Bent from its proximity with Ad Dahaq). ililes' identification of Moscha with 
Ha-ik. .so miles to the ea't, is. I think, a less happy one. The .\rab geographers 
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give Miirbat as the site of the ancient seaport and capital of Dhufar. M’hich lasted 
until the fourth centurv Hejira. The Shaikh of modern ilurbat, 20 miles to the east, 
who accompanied me to these ruins around Khor Ruri. volunteered the information 
that this was the site of the ancient Murbat. and I further elicited from a Shahari 
that in their dialect Murbat is called Sik — a word which would appear to preserve 
the important radicals of the name Moscha. From here to Raisut is the rich plain of 
Dhufar with its capital at Salala. Here the coconut is the predominant vegetation 
as opposed to the date palm of Oman, and, besides, there grow in abundance cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, cereals, papya. melons, etc. This plain of Dhufar has widespread ruins 
(>ee Pis. IX and X). The most characteristic featxire of these ruins is a plain primitive 
column, with octagonal shaft, square corbelled cap. and square base, generally a 
monolith. It is usually about 6 feet high, and this and its corbelled cap suggest that it 
supported arches. Arch masonry does in fact lie strewn about amidst the debris, and 
an arch of a later period still stands. Bent connects the Dhufar column with columns 
he saw at Adulis on the Red Sea. and with those of Kulue and Aksum in Abys.sinia, 
and others he heard of at Ma'araba in the Yemen, and says that no doubt can be 
entertained that they were built by the same people. Bent’s other descriptions 
of the archaeological remains as given in his Southern Arabia are, however, superficial, 
and his sarcophagi are, I consider, only water-tanks {see PI. X. Fig. 3). The most 
elaborate ruins — Balid (PI. IX. Figs. 1 and 2) — have, however, been very fully 
described by Carter, the surgeon of the Indian Xaval brig Palinnnts. in a paper 
given to the Royal Geographical Society in 1846. I attempted in the short time at 
mv disposal to make measurements of the monuments I saw, and slight drawings of 
the decorated capitals and bases. 

The word ” Dhufar " is susceptible of the division Dhu Afar (Afar being the 
Wadi bounding one of the largest frankincense areas), though it should be mentiom-d 
that it is spelt with a U, not J. I unfortunately omitted to question the nativt's 
on its probable derivation. In the Hadara dialects modifications of this word, 
e.ij. Afur. Aufur. mean red," and the meaning " Red I'ouutry " is satisfied by the 
predominant red colour of Wadi Afar and Wadi Dhikiir. In the >Shahari dialects 
the word Afar means " clouds." and the name ” the cloudy country " is satisfied 
bv Dhufar's continuous rainfall fur three months during the south-west monsoon.’- 
Whether Ophir. which has been suggested on grounds of similarity of name, receives 
anv confirmation from such speculations, is perhaps a debatable matter. 

^ It iiui-Jt be remeiubeieil that tliere were two itliufar-- in Arali hi^toiy. aiu' tlie .Arab 
eeogiapher Abril Fida hitn-elf confuted tliein. Dliui.ir a'/. Z.rid, neai Saint (in ArrianA time 
the seat of government), is to be di.stini:iii-.hed from Dhufar a^ .Sahilof this paper. The fonr.ei 
.seems to have flourished for .six centuries; the latter to have uone on for thousands of yeais 
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THE NATURE OF THE COLOUR OF POTTERY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THAT OP ANCIENT EGYPT. 

By A. Lucas, O.B.E., F.I.C. 

The colour of pottery, that is to say the colom- of the outer and inner surfaces, 
apart from painted designs, may be red (various shades, including brown), grey 
(generally ash-grey or greenish-grey), drab, white, black, or partly red and partly 
black. This colour may be : (1) That of the substance of the ware, which may be 
(a) original to the clay used ;, (b) the original clay colour slightly modified ; or (c) a 
colour entirely difierent from the original colour of the clay, (2) That of a thin 
wash of clay (slip),^ or of a coating of colour put on to impart a difierent hue or a 
smoother surface or to make the ware less permeable. 

The nature of these various colours may now be described. 

Red Pottery. 

A red colour may be due either to the use of clay that contains a relatively 
large proportion of iron compounds that become converted when heated into the 
red oxide, or to the application of red oxide of iron to the surface. The oxide 
employed for the latter purpose is frequently called hcematite. but the use of this 
word is very misleading, and in Egc'ptology it would be better to confine the term 
haematite to the black, opaque mineral with a metallic lustre that was employed 
for making beads, amulets, and other small objects. Although this black massive 
variety of haematite consists of oxide of iron, and although it gives a red powder 
when finely gromid. it is improbable that it was generally used for colouring pottery, 
and the material employed is much more likely to have been a naturally occurring 
red ochre, which is an earthy form of haematite consisting of the same oxide of iron 
with the addition of a httle clayey nuitter. This latter was well known to the 
ancient EgvqDtians and was in regular use as a pigment, and it is found in the Nile 
valley and hence was more easily accessible than the massive variety which occurs 
in the eastern desert and in Sinai. At the present day, too, when a red colouring 
matter is applied to Egyptian pottery, it is red ochre or some form of ferruginous 
earth that is used.^ 

1 Finely levigated clay mixed with water to the consistency of cream and applied before 
firing. 

' W. S. Blackman. The Fellahin of Upper Egypt (1927), p. 146. O. Bentley and J. W. 
Crowfoot, “ Nuba Pots in the Gordon College.’’ in Sudan Sotes a)id Records, vii (1924), pp. 18-28 . 
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Red pottery may be either miiforinly red throughout, or, more geuerallv. 
especially iu the case of the thicker and coarser kinds, it is red on both the outer 
■and inner surfaces and grey or black in the centre, this central zone varpng in 
thickness from a thin hne to a wide band. This grey or black is due to the car- 
1 ionization of organic matter, either contained as a natiu'al impm-ity in the clay in 
the form of decayed material of vegetable origin (humus), an occurrence bv no 
means infrequent, or artificially added. Although this organic matter may cause 
the clay to be naturally dark coloured, the final grey or black is due to its carboniza- 
tion. In predynastic and early dynastic Egj’ptian pottery,^ in certain prehistoric 
pottery of Mesopotamia,’^ in the prehistoric pottery found at Anau.® in ancient 
pottery from AnatoUa,^ and, doubtless, in pottery from other periods and other 
places, either chopped straw has been found or there is evidence that chopped straw 
has been used and has been brmied out diuing firing. It is also C|uite common in 
Egypt,® the Sudan,® and probably elsewhere, at the present day, to add finely 
'■hopped straw, fine chaff, or powdered animal dung to certain kinds of clay before 
it is kneaded, in order to reduce the stickiness (which makes it difficult to manipulate), 
to expedite drying, and also to prevent undue shrinkage with cracking and distortion 
during drjfing. When such pottery is fired with free access of air, the organic matter 
first carbonizes and becomes black, the action beginning from the surface and slowly 
cxtending inwards, and, if the walls of the vessel are thin or the heat considerable 
or long continued, this blackened matter then gradually burns away with the 
.'iniultancous conversion of the iron compoimds into red oxide ; but if the vessel is 
thick or the heat not great or not of long duration, the organic matter in the thick- 
ness of the ware is merely charred and remains, giving a grey or black colour to the 
zone in the centre. 

In view of the discussion that follows relative to the nature of the black colour 
of certain pottery, it may be emphasized that the grey or black now referred to 
is due, as stated, to the presence of charred organic matter and neither to smoke 
nor to black oxide of iron. This will probably generally be admitted. A progressive 
darkening, beginning from the surface and extending inwards, with the subsequent 
gradual disappearance of the black and the production of a red colour, is typical 

J. E. Qiiibell, ‘‘Archaic Objects,” Cairo Gat.. 1905, pp. 137-77. G. A. Reisner, Excava- 
tions at Kerma, iv-v. 1923, p. •449. 

- C. L. Woolley, in Ur Excavations, I, Al-Ubaid (H. R. Hall and C. L. Woolley, 1927), 
p. 1*51. 

2 H. C. Schellenberg. in Explorations in Turkestan (R. Pumpelly, 1908), ii, p, 473. 

‘ H. Frankfort, Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, i, p. 79 ; ii, p. 65, n. 2. 

= W. S. Blackman, op. cit., pp. 135, 140, 143, 148, 149. 

* O. Bentley and J. W. Cro-ndoot, op. cit. H. A. JIacmichael, “Pottery Making on 
the Blue Nile,” in Sudan Notes and Records, v (1922), pp. 33-8. .J. W. Croudoot. “ Further 

Notes on Pottery,” in Sudan Notes and Records, viii (1925), p. 126. G. tV. Grabham. 
“Native Potterj' Methods in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,” in Brit. A«soc. Report, 1910. 

p. 729. 
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of the behaviour of clay containing organic matter and iron compounds, such as 
hydrated ferric oxide, when heated, and, on a small scale, is a common phenomenon 
ill a chemical laboratory where clays are tested. In these cases there can be no 
doubt about the cause ; the heating is carried out either over a Bunsen flame, which 
is smokeless, or in a muffle heated by gas or electricity, which are also smokeless, 
and the blackening, which begins almost as soon as the heat is apphed, spreads 
quickly and uniformly throughout the material, and eventually disappears giving 
place to a red colour. The combustion, too, takes place with free access of air, and 
the conditions, therefore, are oxidizing and not reducing. These effects can readily 
be reproduced by heating a good quality light-coloured clay that by itself does not 
burn red, to which has been added a small proportion of finely divided organic 
matter and a little yellow ochre or powdered dehydrated ferrous sulphate. That this 
grey or black in the interior of the substance of the ware, otherwise red, is due to the 
presence of carbonaceous matter, niay also be proved by chemical analysis, and has 
been so proved by the writer in the case of a large number of specimens of ancient 
Egyptian pottery of late date, mostly Coptic. This was done by mixing a little 
of the finely powdered material with lead chromate, strongly heating the mixture, 
and passing the gas that was given off into lime-water, which became milky, thus 
proving the presence of carbon dioxide that can only have been derived from 
carbon, and carbon, therefore, must have been present. Frequently a few tiny 
particles of magnetic material, probably magnetic oxide or iron, are also present, 
but the proportion of these is too small to account for the grey or black colour, and 
they are almost certainly derived from a little magnetic oxide present originally 
in the clay. This compound is very common in Nile silt, and occurs therefore in 
the Nile deposits, and hence is a very usual constituent of Egyptian clays ; in certain 
localities, too, it forms a narrow black baud in the sand at the side of the river. 

Grey axd Dr.vb Pottery. 

Grey and drab colours, whether of the substance of the ware or of an applied 
slip, are either natural to the clay used or that colour slightly modified by firing. 
The clay employed for these wares, as is indicated by their hght colour, is generally 
practically free from naturally occurring organic matter {such material being dark) 
and also from iron compormds, or, if the latter are present in more than small pro- 
portion, calcium carbonate (carbonate of lime) is also present, and such clays do not 
produce red oxide when heated.’- Sometimes, however, although there may be both 
organic matter and red oxide-producing compormds in small amoimt, the heat of 
the firing has not been sufficiently strong to char the former or to redden the latter, 
and, when this is the case, on heating such ware more strongly it darkens slightly, 
though never very much, or if heated still more strongly it becomes reddish. 

.J. Burton in .4 Diet, of Applied Chemistry (Sir Ed. Thorpe), art. Clay,’' ii. 1912, p. 77. 
H. X. Seger. Collected Writing?, i (Easton. Pa.. 1902), pp. 131. 343-7, 360-9. 

I -2 
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Certain kinds of modern Egj'ptian pottery (imitation kulleh ware) made at 
Old Cairo, and possibly elsewhere, are grey outside and for a short distance beneath 
the outer surface, but the rest of the ware, including the inner surface, is of a light- 
red colour. The grey outer surface thus has the appearance of a slip, though it is 
not a slip, the ware being homogeneous in compoAtion. The potter's explanation 
of the bi-coloured effect is, that the grey is caused by the greater heat to which the 
outer surface has been exposed, and that the red of the interior and inner surface 
is due to these parts having received less heat. This is probablv correct (although 
it is the opposite of what might be expected, and the opposite of what occurs v. ith 
many other clay mixtures, usually the greater the heat the more red oxide that is 
produced), since intense and prolonged heating in the laboratory does not turn the 
grey to red, as would be the case if the srey were merely the consequence of a lower 
temperature and the red the effect of greater heat. The probable explanation of 
the phenomenon is that the clay is calcareous, and that, at the temperature to which 
the outside of the pots is subjected, the calcium and iron compounds combine, and 
so the latter are no longer available to form red oxide. That the red on further 
heating does not become grey may be explained by assuming that the iron com- 
pounds when once in the form of red oxide, which is very inert, are no longer able 
to combine with the carbonate of lime. Grey and drab pottery occasionally show 
a grey or black zone in the centre, which is due to the same cause as in the case of 
red pottery. 

White Pottery. 

White-coloured pottery is not very common, and in the few instances, mostly 
of Eighteenth Dvnasty date, examined by the writer the colour has been due to a 
thin coating of carbonate of lime (not lime as sometimes stated)^ applied as a wash 
to the pottery after firing. 

Black Pottery. 

Black pottery may be black on the outer surface only or it mav be black 
throughout. A black surface-colour may be produced in at least two different 
ways, namely, by the agency of smoke or soot, or by the application of a black 
colour other than soot. 

It is well known that pottery exposed to the smoke from a smoky fire becomes 
covered with a layer of soot and thus is superficially blackened. This does not 
mean, however, that pottery fired in a primitive manner, where there was a mixed 
heap of pots and fuel (always either vegetable material or animal dung), and where 
the fire in the earlier stages was very smoky, always and necessarily acquired a 
coating of soot, for such was not the case, any soot deposited at the beginning of 
the operation, the distribution of wLich would usually be very irregular and partial, 
being generally burnt off at a later stage. This is well exemplified at the present 


^ H. Frankfort, op. cit., ii, p. 76. 
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day in the Sudan, where the final colour of pottery so fired, unless changed by a 
special subsecpient operation, is either grey or red, according to the nature of the 
clay usecl.^ In the case of primitive modern pottery, where the colour is due to 
soot, this is sometimes deliberately applied either before or after firing. Thus, in 
one district in the Sudan, soot (not from the pottery itself, but of extraneous origin) 
mixed with oil is smeared on to the vessels, well rubbed in and polished before 
firing.- In another district a handful of grass is brushed over the pots after firing 
while they are red-hot. with the result that a blackening is produced.^ In otlicu' 
places a somewhat similar process is employed, but as the black penetrates beyond 
the surface into the interior of the ware, the description of this will be deferred until 
pottery that is entirely black is dealt with. 

The application to the surface of pottery of a black colouring agent other than 
smoke is not recorded from Egypt, though the appearance of some of the Badarian 
pottery strongly suggests the use of graphite^ (blacklead. plumbago), a form of 
carbon that imparts a greyish sub-metallic lustre to the ware. Graphite, however, 
was employed for certain types of pottery found by Reisner at Kerma. in the Sudan,® 
and it is still employed at the present day in another district of the Sudan to give 
a brilliant polish to a surface already black.® It is apparently also used in 
Madagascar, since there is a pottery dish from this place in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford that is labelled " blackened with plumbago.” 

Pottery having an applied black glaze, as distinguished from a polish, will 
not be considered, as it is outside the scope of the present paper. 

The colour of pottery that is black throughout has been accoimted for in four 
cliff "rent ways — first, by the action of smoke ; second, by the presence of carbonaceous 
matter ; third, by the impregnation of the pottery with resin or vegetable matter, 
which is subsequently carbonized ; and fourth, by the formation of black oxide of 
iron instead of the more usual red oxide. These possibilities may now be 
considered. 

The fact that the outside of a ves.sel may be blackened by smoke has already 
been dealt with ; it is a matter of common knowledge about which there can be no 
doubt, but whether smoke is able to penetrate into the substance of pottery, so as 
to blacken it throughout is much disputed. HostmamP and Flinders Petrie® both 

^ H. A. Macmichael, op. cit.. pp. 33-8. 

- O. Bentley and J. \V. Crowfoot, op. cit.. p. 20. 

^ J. W. Crowfoot, op. cit.. pp. 133^. In the absence of any definite statement on the 
point, it is assumed that the blackening described is merely superficial ; if it extends below the 
surface, the pottery falls into the next category. 

* See p. 119. Manifestly considerable caution is necessary before attributing a sub-metallio 
lustre to the use of graphite soleh' from its appearance. 

^ G. A. Reisner, op. cit.. p. 329. 

‘ J. W. Crowfoot, op. cit.. pp. 133—1. 

■ C. Hostmann, in Troja (H. Schliemann. 1884), p. 33. 

* W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt (1910), p. 130. 
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state that such penetration cannot occur, while Virchow.^ Franchet.' and Frankfccf^ 
all say that it does take place, the latter, however, qualifying his statement 'ey 
limiting the possibility to the beginning of the tiring before the pottery is baked 
hard. Crowfoot.'* Burton,^ and Mercer® all describe processes in which dense smoke 
is a prominent feature, and in which the blackening, which is attributed to the smoke, 
penetrates well into the thickness of the ware. The method mentioned b}' Crowftiot 
is practised in certain districts of the Sudan ; that referred to by Burton is used on 
the Gold Coast ; while Mercer's process was purely an experimental one.' In all 
these methods the pottery direct from the fire and still red-hot is covered with 
organic material (chaff, dimg. leaves, sawdust, oats, or corncobs, re.spectively), 
which, in contact with the hot pots, smoulders and gives off dense smoke. In a 
short time (a few minutes in the Sudan and about twenty minutes on the Gold 
Coast) the pottery becomes blackened, not merely on the .surface, but throughout 
if the vessels are thin, or well into the substance of the ware if the vessels are thick. 

Enquiries made concerning the modern manufacture of black pottery in Egypt 
elicited the information that in one locality near Zagazig the method adopted is to 
make pottery that ordinarily would be red in colour, and at the end of the baking, 
when the flames of the fuel have died down, but while the pots are still red-liot, 
to open the furnace door, throw a mixture of coal and pitch in small pieces on to the 
hot ashes, close the door again and leave the kiln over night. The coal and pitch 
do not come in contact with the pottery, and are merely used to produce dense 
smoke, and it is this that blackens the pots. The resulting pottery, although generally 
described as black, is really dark grey, not only on both surfaces but through to the 
centre, with a suspicion of brown just below both the outer and inner surfaces. 

Randall-Maciver attributes the blackening of certain pottery in Upper Ecypt 
to the “ fierce heat ” caused by the addition of chopped straw to the fuel,® bt;t it 
would seem more probable that the straw is employed, like the coal and pitch 
mentioned, for its smoke-producing properties. The writer has produced on a 
small scale in the laboratory blackening such as that described, by heating modern 
greenish-grey kulleh ware, both baked and unbaked, in a Bunsen flame until red- 
hot and then burying it immediately in sawdust, in chopped straw and in bran, 

^ In Ilios (H. Schlicmann. 1880), p. 219. 

* L. Franchet, Rapport sur une Mission tm Crete et en Egypte. (Paris. 1917). p. 91. 

’ H. Frankfort, op. cit.. ii, p. 141, n. 2. 

* J. W. Crowfoot, op. cit.. p. 131. 

‘ W. Burton, in Mem. and Proc. Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc., Ivii, part 2. 

‘ H. L. Mercer, in Areika (D. Randall-Maclver and C, L. Woolley, 1919), p. 17. 

’ Mercer’s experimental pots are now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, and are excellent 
reproductions of the early Egyptian ware, the black-topped specimens particularlv being so like 
the genuine ware that it is difficult to tell one from the other. Another similar black-topped pot, 
also in the same Museum, is from an “ ancient iron-age grave in stone circle,” southern India. 

® D. Randall-Maclver, “ The Manufacture of Pottery in Upper Egypt.” in Joum. 
Anthrop. Inst., xxxv (1905), pp. 20-9. 
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respectively, and allowing it to remain for various periods of time, ranging from a 
few minutes up to about half an hour. The sawdust, chopped straw, and bran 
becoming carbonized, produce den.se smoke, with, as the final result in every case, 
a blackening of both surfaces of the pottery, together with always a definite 
penetration, generally taking the form of a narrow band of black at each side, with 
a dark-grey central zone. In other experiments, pieces of similar pottery (cold) 
were suspended by wire inside and near the top of a metal cylinder, which was 
closed, except for the two small holes at the top through which the wire passed. 
At the bottom of the cylinder was a deep layer of sawdust, chopped straw or bran. 
Heat was supplied outside the bottom of the cylinder until smoke ceased to issue 
at the top. When sawdust was used, black tarry matter was given off in addition 
to smoke, and this condensed at the top of the cylinder. In every instance the 
pottery was blackened, and in every instance, too, the black penetrated beyond 
the surface, in some cases the ware becoming grey through to the centre. Red- 
poKshed sherds of black-topped Badarian pottery were also blackened by making 
them red-hot and at once bimung them in sawdust, and in each case the blackened 
surface had a sub-metallic appearance similar to that produced by treatment with 
graphite. 

The experimental blackened pottery, when tested in the manner already 
described, was proved to contain carbon or carbonaceous matter, and when the 
original material before blackening gave a test for carbon, as was sometimes the 
case, the blackened specimens showed still more. In some instances the blackened 
material when finely powdered was very slightly magnetic, but in all such cases 
the original imblackened pottery was equally magnetic, and the magnetic 
property was found to be confined to tiny black particles, scattered throughout 
the ware, which apparently were magnetic oxide of iron originating in the clay 
used. 

On accomit of the conditions under which the experimental blackening takes 
place, namely, the very short time required and the rapidly fallmg temperature of 
the pottery in those cases in which it was hot at the commencement of the operation, 
and particularly that in some of the experiments, the pottery was not heated at all, 
except slightly and incidentally by the hot smoke, there cannot be any reduction of 
red oxide of iron to black oxide, and hence the black colour must be due to some 
other cause, the only likely one being the presence of carbon or carbonaceous matter, 
which is confirmed by chemical analysis. Further proof that the blackening is not 
due to a reduction of red o.xide to magnetic oxide is afforded by the absence in some 
cases of any magnetic property whatever, and when magnetic oxide is present the 
minute proportion in which it occurs is much too small to produce a general 
blackening, and this oxide can be shown to be derived from the clav used. 

Pottery, therefore, may be colorued grey or black throughout, even after it 
has been baked hard, by a short exposure to dense smoke, but whether the effect is 
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always entirely due to smoke, or sometimes partly to accompanying tarry matter, 
is not certain. That smoke or tarry matter can penetrate clay is well exempli&ed 
by the gradual colouring of a clay pipe ; and meerschaum also, a somewhat similar 
material, is coloured in the same manner. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that, although smoke consists of solid 
particles, these are very minute, being of the order of about one-thousandth of a 
millimetre to about one-hundred-thousandth of a millimetre in diameter.^ and thev 
cannot separately be seen by the naked eye. the blacks " or “ smuts " observed 
when a chimney or a lamp ” smokes ’’ not being what is scientiticallv meant bv 
smoke, but immensely larger particles. Considering, therefore, only the minute 
size of smoke particles and the general porous nature of ancient pottery, and 
neglecting for a moment the positive ecudence in favour of the penetration of smoke, 
it is manifestly unscientitic to deny that blackening, sucli as that described, mav 
be due to smoke, the penetration of which would naturally be aided by the contraction 
of the air in the pores of tlie pottery as cooling progres.sed. 

The second method of accoimtiug for the colour of pottery that is black 
throughout, namely, to attribute it to the presence of carbonaceous matter in the 
clay, is accepted by Franchet- and others for certain ancient pottery, but the 
former gives no proof for his statement that the carbonaceoirs matter, although often 
humus, was occasionally charcoal (charhon puheri-ie).^ 

That certain kinds of clay, especially that employed for common red ware, 
naturally contains carbonaceous matter that blackens when heated, has already 
been mentioned when dealing with that ware, and any dark-coloured clay is likelv 
to contain such material. In various localities, too, both ancient and modern, 
already stated, organic matter, such as chopped straw, chaS, and animal dung, 
was, or is. added to the clay before use, and this also becomes black when heated 
sufficiently, but not too strongly. Undoubtedly, therefore, black pottery may be 
produced by the use of clav containing organic matter, but only under certain 
conditions, namely, that the heat or the air supply, or both, should be insufficient 
for complete combustion. It should be specially noted, too, that the mere presence 
of smoke, as occurs in primitive methods of firing, means both a comparatively 
low temperature and also the partial exclusion of air, though not necessarilv the 
presence of a reducing atmosphere, as is sometimes assumed,* a reducing atmosphere 
not being merely the absence of the usual complement of air or even the momentar\- 
presence of small proportions of reducing gases, but the presence of considerable 
jiroportions of such gase.s operating over a somewhat lengthy period of time. This 

^ W. E. Gibbs, Clouds and Smokes (1924), p. 130. 

- L. Franchet, “ L’Emploi des Liraons dans la Ceramique Prehiatorique.” in Rev. Anthropol., 
1922, pp. 93-108. 

* L. Franchet, Ceramique Primitive, p. 86. 

‘ J. W. Hayes, “ Prehistoric and Aboriginal Pottery Manufacture," in Joarn. Ifoy. Anthrop. 

Imt., ili (1911), pp. 260-77. H. Frankfort, oj>. cit., ii, p. 141. 
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does not mean, however, that in a modern pottery-kiln a reducing atmosphere may 
not be obtained. 

The third explanation accounts for the colour of black pottery by the use of 
resin or vegetable matter that is afterwards carbonized : thus Hostmann states^ 
that certain ancient black pottery was produced by treating the ware with a thin 
coating of pine resin, with possibly the addition of a little olive oil. and subsequently 
heating the pots until the resin and oil were carbonized. Although this treatment 
would blacken the ware, no evidence that any such process was used is given and its 
employment seems most improbable. Myres mentions- a method used in Borneo, 
where modern pottery is blackened by impregnating it with a liquid infusion of 
vegetable matter which is then carbonized by heat. Haddon, however, who states 
that the infusion used is one of mango bark, say.s that although this darkens the 
ware it does not make it black.® 

In this connection the black inner surface foimd in Egyptian wine-jars of the 
Graeco-Roman peiiod may be mentioned. This is due to a thin coating of resin 
employed to render tlie jars impermeable to licpiids.* Although the resin i.s now 
black, it was almost certainly not so originally, but was blackened by charring 
cbtring the heating necessary to render it sutticiently liquid to flow as a thin coating 
over the inside of the jar. A deposit of carbonized material is often found at the 
apex of the jars, and this, together with the black inner coating, has often been 
analysed by the writer and always found to be resin. 

The fourth method of accoimting for the colour of pottery that is black through- 
out is to assume that the clay contained compounds of iron of such a nature that 
when heated in a reducing atmosphere they were converted into black oxide. This 
is theoretically possible, and from a chemical aspect is very attractive, and the 
question of whether it actually occurs will be discussed when dealing with red-and- 
black pottery now to be described. 


Red-axd-Black Pottery. 

The distribution of the red and black colours in ancient Egyptian potterv, 
where the two colours occm side by side, usually takes the form of a black top, 
with generally also a black interior surface, to an otherwise red vessel, the black 
of the top extending through the thickness of the ware, while the red of the bodv 
only penetrates a short distance below the surface. The explanation often given 

' C. Hostmann. in Troja (H. Schliemann, 1884), p. 33. 

- J. L. Myres. in Man. 1901, 78 ; in Journ. Anthrop. Inst., xxxiii (1903), p. 369. 

’ A. C. Haddon. in Man. 1901. 95. 

* Pliny {Xatural History, xiv, ch. 25) seems to refer to a similar method : he says, “ The 
pitch (i.e. blackened resin) most highly esteemed in Italy for preparing vessels for storing wine 
is that which comes from Bruttium.’’ 
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to account for the coloiu' of this pottery is that proposed by Flinders Petrie^ and 
now frequently accepted.- namely, that the black colour is due to black oxide of 
iron and the red colour to red oxide of iron, both formed at the same time from thi‘ 
iron compoimds present in the clay, the different effects being produced bv the vessel 
having been tireil in an inverted po^ition with the ic.outh downwards, the rim being 
buried in the ashes. In this manner the air supply reaching the mouth and interior 
of the vessel would be limited, and a reducing action, resulting in the production of 
black oxide of iron, seems pos.sible. At the same time the air would liave free 
access to the outside of the body of the vessel, and there red oxide could be formed. 
This explanation may now be considered. 

The writer, in addition to a superficial examination of a vert* large number of 
museum pieces, has carefully examined various other specimens of ancient Egj-ptian 
(including Xubian) black-topped pottery,® with the following re.sults : — 

(1) The outer surfaces, except the rims, were red (various .shades)^ and polished. 
This red in most instances, though there were a few exceptions, was an extremelv 
thin applied coating (slip or wash) beneath which was a layer of a different shade of 
red, the latter varying in thickness from about 0-5 millimetre to generally about 
1-5 millimetre, but occasionally more, and below this the ware was black, the inm^r 
surface being also black and polished. In the case of the exceptions referred to. 
there was no difference of colour between the outer surface and the ware immediatelv 
below and there was probably no slip. It is, however, often difficult and sometimes 
impossible, tmless there is a considerable difference of material or colour between 
the surface layer and the body of the ware beneath, to distinguish between an 
applied slip or wash and the thin layer of fine clay distributed uniformlv over the 
surface by the potter when smoothing the pot with his wet hand, and the vcrv 
fineness of this material may cause it to have a slightly different shade of colour 
from the rest of the clay, and much that is usually regarded as slip is not an applied 
slip in the true sense of the term. The total thickne.ss of the ware varied from 
about 2 millimetres to about 10 millimetres. The tops of the vessels were black 
throughout and polished on both surfaces. In the case of .some of the Badarian 

^ W. M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., pp. 130. 131. W. M. Flinders Petrie and .J. E. Quihell, 
Xaqada and Balias (1896). p. 37. 

^ L. Franchet, Ceramique Primitive, pp. 84-5. E. J. Forsdyke, “ The Pottery called ilinvan 
Ware,” in Joum. Hellenic Studies, xxxiv (1914). pp. 137. 139. H. Frankfort, op. cit., i. p. 10 ; 
ii, p. 64. H. S. Harrison, Pots and Pans (1928), p. 49. 

^ Three pred\-na.stic Egyptian vessels kindly supplied by Mr. Rex Engelbach ; two pieces 
of early dc-nastic ware and six pieces of later ware from Xubia kindly supplied by Mr. C. M. Firth • 
and twenty-six specimens, chiefly of Badarian ware but with a few predj-nastic pieces, kindly 
supplied by Mr. Guy Brunton. 

* The red colour, whether bright red, purplish red, or other shade, is due to oxide of iron 
the colour of which varies with the nature of the compound from which it is produced and with 
the degree of heat employed in its formation, and is also modified by the nature and amount of 
any admixture. 
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pots the black polish had often a grey sub-metallic appearance strongly suggestive 
of graphite d The greater part of the substance of the ware, therefore, was black, 
and only a comparatively thin layer of part of the outer surface of the body of the 
vessels was red. The exceptions to the above were the two predynastic vases 
and two of the Badarian specimens. One of the former and one of the latter 
differed by having a thin drab wash over the black inner surface, except for the rim, 
while in the case of the second predtmastic vase the substance of the ware below 
the red wash, and. except for the top, but including the inner surface, was brown 
and not black. The second of the Badarian specimens had a dark brownish-red 
inner surface, except at the rim, though the substance of the ware was black. 

(2) When the black part of the ware was heated in a Bunsen flame with free 
access of air the black colour entirely disappeared, and the material became reddish 
or reddish-brown throughout, which suggests that the black may have been due to 
carbon or carbonaceous matter, but does not prove this, since a black colour pro- 
duced by the reduction of red oxide becomes red again under similar conditions. 
The same phenomenon in connection with ancient black pottery has been noted 
by Doulton,* Lisch,® and AMiitfeild.* the latter two of whom both attribute it to the 
btrrning away of carbonaceous matter. 

(3) The powder obtained by scraping the black part of the ware contained tiny 
particles that were slightly magnetic ; the rod, except in two instances, was also 
slightly magnetic, and in several cases it was more magnetic than the black. 
Franchet notes the same phenomenon.® This magnetic material, which was probably 
magnetic oxide of iron, was not nearly in sufficient quantity to accoimt for the black 
colour and. as it is a very common constituent of Egyptian clays, it was probably 
original to the material and had not been produced by any chemical reduction of 
red oxide during firing. 

(4) The black gave good tests for carbon ; the red gave negative results. 
Pollard also found carbon as the colouring matter of Nubian black-topped potterv.® 

The significance of the facts mentioned may now be discussed, but before 
doing so. the various oxides of iron and their modes of preparation mav briefly be 
considered. 

OxiPE OF IrOX. 

There are three oxides of iron, ferrous oxide (protoxide), ferric oxide (peroxide, 
sesquioxide), and ferrous-ferric oxide (ferroso-ferric oxide, triferric tetroxide, 

^ See p. 119. 

- Troja (H. ScHiemann. 1884). p. 33. 

® Ilios (H. SchJiemann, 1880), p. 219. 

* B. W. Whitfeild. Asst. Chemist. Sudan Government, in MS. note to .J. W. Crowfoot. 

“ L. Franchet. Rapport sur une Mission en Crete et en Egypte, p. 92. 

' W. B. Pollard, in Cairo Scientific Joum., vi (1912), pp. 72-6. 
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ma^etic oxide, niagneTite), which in composition, as its name indicates, i.s inter- 
mediate between the other two and is magnetic. 

Ferrous Oxidt. — This has a black colour and is extremely unstable, on account 
of which latter property it is not found free in nature, and usually when ferric oxide 
or other oxide of iron is heated in a reducing atmosphere it is metallic iron and not 
ferrous oxide that is formed. This oxide, however, may be produced by heatintr 
ferric oxide in a current of hydrogen to about 300' f..^ and by heating ferric oxide 
to a high temperature (700 -LOOCu C.) in an atmo,sphere of hydrogen and steam. - 

Ferric Oxide. — This oxide varies in colour according to whether it is crystalline, 
massive, or earthv. and also whether it is anhydrous or hydrated. The only forms, 
however, that need be considered in this connection are those that occur in clay 
and pottery, which are usually the brown or yellow hydrated oxide in clay and the 
red anhvdrous oxide in pottery, the two former of which on heating lose their com- 
bined water and become converted into the latter. 

Magnetic Oxide. — This is the commonly occurring black oxide of iron ; it is 
formed when steant is decomposed by red-hot iron,^ and when ferric oxide is intensely 
heated, this latter being stable up to about 1,350' C.. when it is converted in part 
into magnetic oxide.® 

The nature of iron compounds occurring in clay and pottery (or other material) 
is frequently misapprehended on account of the inexact manner in which chemists 
and others refer to them. Thus, when ferrous oxide is mentioned, what is often 
meant is not the free oxide, but a ferrous compound that for the sake of convenience 
and in order to indicate its composition may be regarded as consisting of this oxide 
combined with some other substance, such, for instance, as silica, but in which the 
oxide has lost its separate identity, the real body present in the example given 
being ferrous silicate. Such language, although understood by chemists, may 
seriously mislead others, and when it is stated that the colour of certain pottery is 
due to the presence of ferrous oxide, it is sometimes difficult to know whether what 
is really meant is ferrous oxide or a ferrous compound such as the silicate. 

It is sometimes stated that the black colour of certain ancient black or black- 
topped pottery is due to a reduction of ferric oxide to ferrous oxide during the 
firing.^ On theoretical grounds alone this is most improbable, though a change 
from the red ferric oxide to a dark bluish-grey ferrous compound may be produced 
imder laboratory conditions by heating red pottery in an atmosphere of hydrogen.® 

^ T. Turner, in ..4 Diet, of Applied Chemistry (Sir Ed. Thorpe), iii, 1912, p. 17.o. 

- Roseoe and Schorlemmer. A Treatise on Chemistry, ii (1913), p. 1218. 

^ T. Turner, ihid. Roseoe and Schorlemmer, op. cit., pp. 1220, 1222. 

‘ H. Frankfort, op. rit., i. p. 10 ; ii, p. 6.5, n. 2 : p. 141. n. 2. E. .1. Eorsdvke, op. cit.. 
pp. 137-9. L. Franchet. Ciramique Primitive, pp. 21. 34, 84. 85, 136. 

= J. L. iljTes, ■■ The Early Pot Fabrics of Asia Minor,'’ in Juurn. Anthrop. Inst., xxxiii 
(1903), p. 369, apparently quoting experiments by Roulton. B. W. Whitfeild, in MS. note to 
J. W. Crowfoot. 
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Thus, the temperature of 300“ C'.. which is that at which ferrous oxide may be formed, 
is considerably below the temperature at which pottery is fired, since it is not until 
about 500^ C. that clav loses its combined water and changes from being a plastic 
or potentially plastic material to being hard and permanently non-plastic. Aho. 
the atmosphere surrounding pots tired in a primitive manner is not an atmosphere 
of hydrogen at anv time, although it may momentarily contain a small proportion 
of hydrogen at the lower temperatures, neither is it an atmosphere of hydrogen 
and steam at high temperatures. Ferrous oxide, too. even if formed, could not 
continue to exist unless kept in a reducing atmosphere, but would at once combine 
with silica or be converted into the ferric state. Even if- ferrous silicate and not 
ferrous oxide is meant, the formation of this imder the ordinary primitive conditions 
of firing pottery is most improbable. Franchet states that Debray obtained ferrous 
oxide by passing a mixture of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide over heated 
ferric oxide. ^ This is not referred to by any of the modern authorities dealing with 
the oxides of iron, but in any case there is no parallel between such a laboratory 
experiment and the conditions existing when pottery is fired in a primitive manner, 
although ferric oxide and small proportions of both the monoxide and dioxide of 
carbon may all be present at one stage or another of the firing. 

The Staffordshire blue brick is sometimes quoted as an example of the 
reduction of ferric oxide to ferrous oxide.* but since the colour is blue and not black 
and is not due to ferrous oxide, though probably to ferrous silicate, its formation 
cannot be any proof that the colouring agent of hlacJc pottery is either ferrous oxide 
or ferrous silicate. Moreover, the Staffordshire blue brick is produced in a modern 
kiln where the air conditions may be regulated to a nicety, and where a reducing 
atmosphere may readily be both obtained and maintained, whereas the ancient 
pottery w-as fired in a totally different manner. 

Foster® and Franchet^ both attribute the black colour of the glaze on certain 
Greek vases to ferrous silicate, formed by the use of magnetic oxide of iron and an 
alkali, and Pollard considers the black glaze of an Egyptian vase of Ptolemaic date 
to be similar.® These black glazes, however, have no relation to the black of the 
pottery now being considered. 

Magnetic oxide, like ferrous oxide, is sometimes credited with being the cause 
of the black colour of certain black pottery.® but the literature of the iron oxides is 
silent with re"ard to any reduction of ferric oxide to magnetic oxide, such as would 

^ L. Franchet. Ceramique Prbnithe. p. 34. 

- E. J. Forsdvke, op. cit.. p. 140. 

’ t\. Foster, “ The Composition of some Greek Vases," in Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1910, 
pp. 1259-64. 

* L. Franchet, Ceramique Primitive, p. 109. 

^ W. B. Pollard, op. cit.. pp. 22-4. 

* M . M. Flinders Petrie, op. cit., p. 130 ; in Cairo Scientific Journ., vi (1912), p. 67 ; Diospolis 
Pnrva (1901). p. 13. W. M. Flinders Petrie and J. E. Quibell. op. cit.. 12, 37. 
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be necessary i£ this explanation is correct, and the atmosphere during the tiring of 
pottery in a primitiye manner is not the highly reducing atmosphere sometimes 
suggested. As already stated, too, when any oxide of iron is heated in a reducing 
atmosphere it is usually metallic iron that is formed and not a lower oxide. 

Before leaying the subject it may be pointed out that no eyidence whateyer 
ofiered by the supporters of the opinion that the black of certain ancient black 
pottery is due to oxide of iron, whether ferrous oxide or magnetic oxide, or eyen to 
a black compound of iron such as a silicate, but that this opinion is merely an 
assumption rendered plausible by the facts that the oxides mentioned, as well as 
.some of their compounds, are black : that reducing gases may be present during the 
tiring of pottery ; and that it is possible vmder certain special conditions in a laboratory 
to change the red of red pottery to a colour that is almost black. That any such 
rrduction occurs, howeyer. during the firing of pottery in a primitiye manner has 
neyer been proyed and is contrary to the ayailable eyidence. If black potter%- 
may be produced by the carbonization of organic matter in the clay and by the 
action of smoke, and proof that it may undoubtedly be produced in both these 
ways has already been giyen, there is no need to introduce another form of blacken- 
ing, which, though theoretically possible under certain special and highly artificial 
rrmditions, as in a chemical laboratory, has neyer been proyed to take place under the 
natural conditions present during the burning of primitiye pottery. Further, it 
may be proyed that the black is not due to ferrous oxide (or other ferrous com- 
poimd) by comparing a sherd in which the red oxide has been reduced in the 
laboratory by means of hydrogen^ with a sherd of the original black. In the first 
jilace the colours of the two sherds are different, the former being a dark bluish- 
grey, while the latter is black, and in the second place the sherds behave very 
differently when treated with hydrochloric acid. Thus, the former (in a finely 
powdered condition) gives an immediate and vigorous action on the addition of 
the acid, and on continued treatment practically all the colour disappears, leaving 
a very light-grey (almost white) coloured residue, from which carbon and car- 
i)onaceous matter are manifestly absent, and, if the experiment has been carried 
out with due precautions against oxidation, the solution on testing is foimd to contain 
iron compounds in the ferrous condition. These are the normal results obtained 
by treating a ferrous compound with hydrochloric acid. In the case of the original 
black sherd, this, under identical conditions, shows no immediate or pronoimced 
action on the addition of the acid, and even after prolonged treatment the residue 
remains black. There are no ferrous compounds in the solution and the black gives 
the tests for carbon. 

1 The specimen employed for the experiments was a small fracment of a pippp of ancient 
black-topped ware that had been heated by Mr. B. \V. Wiutfeild until it turned red. and then 
reduced by means of hydrogen until dark bluish-grey. The vriter is indebted for this to 
Mr. J. W. Croirfoot. 
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One instance of black pottery, the colour of which may have been partly due to 
magnetic oxide of iron and partly to a silicate of iron, is known to the writer, though 
the black was neither original nor intentional, but entirely secondarv and accidental. 
The pottery in cj^uestion consisted of a number of sherds found at the limestone 
quarries beyond Elwat el-Debban (situated near the beginning of the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings, opposite Luxor). This pottery was originally the well-known 
red-ribbed ware of the Eoman period, and had been used by the Coptic hermits, 
who made the ancient quarries their dwelling places. At some subsequent date a 
little of the broken pottery had been heated, probably accidentally, to such a high 
temperature that the edges of a number of pieces were fused, several pieces were 
fused together, and other pieces were fused to fragments of bricks. The pottery 
was very hard and was black throughout, but sherds of similar ware in the 
immediate vicinity, that had not been heated, were of the normal brownish-red 
coloru’. On chemical analysis, carbon and carbonaceous matter were proved to 
be absent, as was only to be expected after the high temperature to which the 
sherds had been exposed, but when the material was reduced to the condition of a 
fine powder this was found to contain magnetic particles, almost certainly magnetic- 
oxide of iron, possibly produced from the red oxide of the original pottery by the 
intense heat to which it had been exposed. 

C'OXCLUSIOX. 

If the ancient black-topped pottery be regarded as essentially black ware, 
having merely the greater part of the outer surface red. as it certainly is, since the 
bulk of the substance of the ware is black, the problem of the coloration presents 
fewer difficulties. Thus, almost certainly the pottery first made by the early 
Eg}q)tians was produced from the ordinary clay deposits occurring near the river. 
All this clay contains organic matter and iron compoimds, including a very small 
proportion of magnetic oxide, and, when heated, the former blackens and only 
burns away if the temperature and air-supply are sufficient, while the latter, except 
the magnetic oxide, become converted into red oxide. Any additional organic 
matter in the form of chopped straw or animal dung added to the clav would behave 
in the same mamier as that originally present. If it be assumed that the early 
pottery was fired as a mixed heap of pots and fuel, either simply on the grotmd or 
< overed to form a primitive furnace, using as fuel animal dung, chopped straw, or 
other similar material, which is a most likely supposition ; and if it be assumed, 
too, that the vessels were placed upside down for firing, which, on account of the 
'hape of many of them, must have been almost necessarily the case, then, if there 
was only one layer of pots, the rims would eventually become buried in the ashes 
produced from the fuel, or, if more than one layer, then the rims of the lowest laver 
would be so buried. Fired in this manner, the portions of the vessels most exposed 
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to the heat and air. and which in consequence would burn red. would bf the outer 
surfaces, except that of the bimed rims, while the substance of the ware, the inner 
surfaces, and the buried rims, being protected from the extreme heat aiul the full 
air-supply, would become black, not only owing to the carbonization of the orsanic 
matter present, but also from the smoke and possibly tarry matter from the fuel. 
Thus, if there was only one layer of pots, a black vessel having a red outer surface, 
except for the rim. would result, while, if more than one laver. tlii.- would applv to 
the lowest layer only, and the pots in the upper tiers would be without black rims, 
and, in some cases, possibly also without black inner surfaces. Tins explanation, 
therefore, accoimts for most of the facts in the simplest manner ; it accounts for 
the red outer surface, the black of the body under the red. the black inner surface, 
the black rim and the carbon found on analysis. There remain, therefore, oiilv the 
red wash and the polish to be explained. The former i.s a thin coatmu of red ochre, 
such as is very commonly used on modern Egyptian pottery. This much is certain : 
but at what stage were the red wash and the polish respectively applied ? In modern 
pottery the wash is generally given after firing, but in the case of the potterv under 
consideration there seems good reason to suppose that it was done before firing. 
Thus, the line of demarcation between the red of the body and the black of the rim 
is, as a rule, much too irregular to have been the intentional edge of an applied 
colour, and can best be explained by supposing it to represent the depth the rim was 
buried in the ashes, ^ the surface of which would rarely be level or of uniform densitv 
(t.e. uniform porosity to heat and smoke). If this explanation be correct then the 
black must be later than the red. This is confirmed by the apparent extension of 
the red under the black in a number of cases, though the true sequence of two 
colours is not easy to determine, the stronger colour generally appearing to be 
uppermost, whether such is the case or not. It appears probable, therefore, that 
after the vessels were made and dried, the whole of the outer surfaces, including the 
rims, and also a small portion of the inner surfaces from the edge downwards, 
were coated with a wash of red ochre, and the pots then possiblv polished and 
finally fired. The firing, as previously stated, would almost necessarily be done 
with the pots upside down and the rims buried, or, if more than one laver. then the 
rims of the lowest layer only would be buried. The red wmsh would not appreciablv 
diminish the amount of heat reaching the substance of the ware immediatelv below 
though by filling up the pores of the pottery it would reduce the amount of air 
gaining access. Some air, however, would penetrate, and for a short distance 
inwards from the surface the organic matter would be burnt out and the iron com- 
pounds would be converted into red oxide. The interior of the substance of the 
ware, the inner surfaces and the buried rims, being protected from the full heat and 
air supply, would be blackened by the carbonization of the organic matter and by 
smoke, especially the latter in the case of the inner surfaces and the buried rims, 

’First suggested by Professor Sir \V. JI. Flinders Petrie. 
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and this smoke would cover up and mask the reel wash. That smoke will blacken 
a red surface has been proved by the experiments alreadv described.^ Thus, iu the 
simplest manner and without any complication of double firina. the coloration of 
the ancient potterv may be accomited for.* There still remain'., however, the 
polishing of the black parts of the pots to be explained, especially the very high 
polish of some of the inner surfaces. This, it is .suggested, was produced after 
nring by rubbing with a pebble or other smooth hard surface, either with, or more 
probably without, the use of a little oil : and the iiuei-grained and more plastic 
the ciav used, and the more the surface of the vessel had been smoothed bv the 
’-vet hand of the potter during making, or polished before firing, and the larger the 
c.mount of soot deposited on the surface, the higher would be the final polish. The 
nolish. too. might be enhanced by the use of graphite in certain cases. 

^ See p. 119. 

- tlr. .J. ty. Crowfoot has suggested to the writer that the bl.ifk of the rim.> was possibly 
pr-oduced d' a secondary operation, by plaeuig the pots moutli downward- with the rims buried 
;n chopped .straw or similar fine vegetable material while still h-Ot from the furnace, when the 
nms would be blackened in the same manner as the entire .-urfai e of the pots is now blackened 
in the Sudan and on the Gold Coa-t. a.s alread\’ described. 
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LA SECOXDE ECOLE DE CIRCOAX'ISIOX CHEZ? LES BA-KHAHA 
DU XORD DU TRAXSVAAL. 

[ Avec Illustrations XI-XIIL] 

Par Henri A. Junod. 

Les rites d initiation de la puberte out ete pratiques de temps iiimieinorial cLez les 
Bantus dii Sud de TAfrique. Ou les designe communement par le teniie ; ecole 
de circoncisiou. C'est peut-etre une erreur, car I'operation physique en question, 
bien qui jouant un grand role, est loin de constituer le seul element de ces rites 
compliques. Au reste les differences sent tres grandes d'une tribu a I’autre, J'ai 
pu m'en rendre compte facileinent a Sliilouvane. la station de la Mission Roinande 
dans laquelle j'ai demeure plusieurs annees et qui se trouve au X’ord-Est dii 
Transvaal, dans une des vallees du Drakensberg, pas loin de Thabina, Deux 
groupes ethniques habitaient cote a cote au pied de la montagne dite Mamotswiri 
(le Kranzkop des Boers), a savoir les Ba-X'kuna. un des clans de la tribu 
Thonga, et les Ba-Khaha. un clan des Ba-Pedi. les premiers possesseurs du 
pays, qui sont des Ba-Suto. Tons possMent les rites d’initiation, mais ils sont 
beaucoup plus developpes chez les Ba-Khaha que chez les Ba-Xkuna. Chez 
ceux-ci, en effet, I'ecole n’a lieu qu'une annee, Elle commence par la circoncisiou 
et se termine apres trois mois de reclusion et d’epreuves par la reintegration 
des inities au sein de la conimunaute ou ils appartiendront desorniais a la classe 
des honimes adultes, J'ai decrit la serie de ces rites dans la premiere partie de la 
nouvelle sudafricaine Zidji. et dans The Life of a South African Tribe. 2me ed.. 
vol. I. pp. Tl-94. Les Ba-Khaha ont aussi cette ecole-la et I’appellent Budvja. 
Mais elle est suivie d une autre. I'annee siiivante. qu'on nomme Buhivira et qui 
dure beaucoup pluslongtemps. Dans certains clans il en existe meme une troisieme, 
moins longue, moins penible, dite Goinanu. la petite ecole. La seconde est peut- 
etre la plus importante des trois. 

J’ai eu I'occasion de la voir fonctionner, pour autant que cela est possible a 
uu blauc non initie. car tons ces rites sont environnes d'un grand mvstere. C'etait 
en I'annee IbO"). J’avoue que si j’avais du me contenter de ce que mes yeuxont vu, 
je n'eii saurais pas dire grand chose ; mais j’ai obtenu des renseignemeuts circon- 
stancies d im de mes eleves qui avait passe par ces differentes ecoles et qui ne m’a 
rien cache. Au meme moment avait lieu riuitiatiou des lilies, qu'on appelle le 
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Buie. II est beaucoup plus cliliicile de savoii eii qiioi elle cousiste. car le.' hoinnie^ 
fie la tribu l ignoreiit et le siijet est trop dflicat pour qu oil piiisjc interioger b'' 
ieinmes librenient. 

jjs ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Le villaije de Maaglie} le chef de^ Ba-Khaha. otfrait iiii grand interet a c-' 
nioment-la. 3Iaaglie Itu-meme s'etait convert! ati cliristiarusme. mais il ne croyait 
|jas que cette ecole fut incompatible avec sa nouvelle foi, conime on le verra plu' 
Tard, et son grand conseiller IMavuche. 1 hoiume de la tradition, presidait a 
racconiplissement des rites avec un soin scnipuleux. J'ai cherche a dormer une idee 
dans le croquis ci-joint (Texte-fig. 1) de I'asjiect de la capitale des Ba-Khaha durant les 
huit oil neufs mois que dura la Buhwva. Ce \-illage est adosse centre la coUine. 
On V accMe par un large chemin qui traverse la zone de taillis qui entoure la capitale 
de plusieurs cotes. Ces taillis impenetrable.^, formes d'arbustes papillionaces epineux. 
sont line protection tres efficace centre les ennemis. A hentree on passe entre deux 
rangec' de perches qui forinent la grande porte. Elies sont bien polies. appointie'. 
et plusieur.-; d'entre elles sont surmontees de comes ou couronnees de figures 
grossierement sculptees representant des visages humains ou des animaux. Ce 
som Ic'. chefs de villages qui les ont fournies pour embellir la residence royale. 
Le chemin debouche dans la grand espace libre ou les hommes se reunissent pour 
discuter les affaires ; au-dela on monte aux appartements de Maaghe qui. etant 
grand ami du progres. s'etait bati une maison carree laqueUe domine tout le village. 
A droite de la place centrale se trouve la cow du Bale circonscrite par des perches 
enornies d'au moins six metres de hauteur, dre.ssees en cercle et reunies par une 
palissade formee de gerbes de roseaux ernpilees les unes sur les autres jusqu'a une 
hauteur de deux metres environ. An sommet de Lime d’elles a I'arriere. trone un 
quadrnpikle sculpte enfonce par le milieu du ventre sur ce piedestal. Ou dirait un 
castor, mais I'intention de I'artiste a ete sans doute de reprkenter Tantilope phudi. 
le duiker des Sudafricains, qui est le totem de la tribu Khaha. On penetre dans 
cette cour par un couloir tortueu.x^qui ne perniet pas aux spectateurs du dehors de 
voir I’interieur. L'initiation des filles. elle aussi, se poursuit dans le mvstke. hlais 
elle.s vont et vieiinent plus librenient que les gardens et portent en bandouiUere. 
a droite et a gauche, de grosses ficelles qu'elles garderont pendant tout le temps de 
leurs epreiives. 

De I'autre cote de la place, faisant face a la cour du Bale se trouve I'enclu^ 
des breiifs et. au dessous. I'etablis.sement de la Buhwira oii demeurent les circonci'. 
L’est d’abord une grande cour coiistruite comme celle du Btdi avvv (ic-^ peivlu/-. (pii 
^outi'unent une cloture de gerbes de roseaiix .superposee le.s unes aux autre>. J'ai 
fait mine un jour de penetrer a I'interieur par le couloir tortueux. Li- onpose aux 

^ Le villas e.-!t actuellement detruit. Le clan de^ Ba-Khaii.; a detueiifice <iaus la \ aliia 
oi>ine et a perdu beaucoup de son importance 
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rites de I'initiation m'en a poliment empeclie, mais je sais par mon informateur que 
cette cour. appelee murudju. contient une grande hutte ou couchent les inities 
et les quelques hommes qui les surveillent plus specialement. Ces derniers s’etendent 
'lit une sorte de lit construit a leur intention derriere la grande perche qui se dresse 
au centre de I’edifice et qui depasse le toit. Quant aux gargons, ds dorment par 
terre. sur les sol brut oii abondent d'affreux vers blancs qui les piquent pendant la 
nuit. 



Maison et Huttes du CheF 



Cour du Bale' 



FIG. 1. — FLAX APPROXniATIf’ DE LA CAPITALE DBS BA-KHAHA DUEAXT l'eCOLE DE LA 
BL'HWIRA, JUIX 1905 -V MAES 1906. 


1. Maison et huttes du chef. 2 Enclos des boeufs. 3. Cour de I'initiation des lilies {Bale). 
4. Hangar du wagon. 5. Cour de I'initiation des gar9on3 (murudju). 6. Cour de la Bete 
(S'linnia). 7. Porte du village et barriSre. 8, Place publique. 
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Tout pres du ninnuJjv. vuici ime secoude cour beaiicoiip plus petite. I’e-^t 
la denieure de la Bete qui joue iin grand role a la fin de 1 ecole et dont les rugissements 
plongent les femmes et les enfants dans Tepouvante 1 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Et maintenant decrivons par ordre les rites tres complique.s de la Buhwira. (tn 
pent y distinguer cinq phases : la periode de preparation, les ceremonies de 
I'ouverture de I'ecole. la vie joiirnaliere diirant les mois de I'interneinent. I'arrivee 
de la Eete et ses diverse.s interventions et entin la fete de cloture. 

I. — La periode de prepar.ation. 

All mois de mai. premiere convocation des hommes de la tribu au village du 
chef. Mavuche. le grand conseiller leur dit : ” X’y a-t-il pas chez vous d'-s 
nHihauki (des etres incomplets, imparfaits) ] II faut qu'ils passent par la Buhicirn. 
Allez couper le rnukdji" Ces etre incomplets. ce sont les circoncis cpii n'ont 
encore subi que les epreuves de la Budiga. I'annee precedente. II s'agit de les 
perfectionner par celles qui vont commencer. Le ntvkdji c'est un arbuste 
papillionace appurtenant au genre Indigo, je crois, qui a des tige.« tres droites. 
ligneuses. d'environ un metre de haut. Quand on a racle Tecorce, on trouve un 
aubier tres blanc forme de fibres tres solides. Les chefs de faraille retournent chez 
eux et les circoncis vont couper des tiges en grand nombre dont ih font des tas 
dans leuTs villages. 

Seconde convocation a la capitale. Le chef donne aux peres des circoncH 
I'ordre de preparer les ficelles. Les ecorces sont pelees et les ficelles obtenues en 
enroulant les unes avec les autres le.s fibres du imdedji a la maniere noire, c'est a 
dire en mettant plusieurs d’entre elles a cote les uns des autres sur la cuisse et en les 
poussant en avant avec la paume de la main, de maniere a les tordre les unes avec 
les autres. Chaque candidat se prepare ainsi. cinquante, cent bout.'- de ficelle 
d'une dizaine de metres de longueur en ajoutaiit le.s fibres bout a bout. Ln mois 
se passe a la fabrication de ces ficelles. 

Troisieme convocation au village du chef, t'ette fois tons les hommes du pavs 
sont convoques et les Malta ula s'y rendent aussi. Au.x abords du village I'eniplace- 
ment du /nnrtt/Ijit. de la cour des circoncis. a etc prepare. C'est la qu'on se 
reunit et non plus sur la place centrale. L'ordre est donne a toute la pojiulation 
masculine de couper la grande graminee dite kthokwa avec laquelle seront confec - 
tionnes les masques. Cette herbe. quand pile est seche. fournit des pailles d'un 
quart de centimetre de d'epais.seur et d'une belle couleur jaune clair. A ce propos 
les candidats vont passer par une premiere epreuve. Dans la brousse. loin de tou.s 
regards profanes, quelques hommes ont prepare avec cette herbe certains objets 
qui ressemblent aux bracelets que porteront les inities et qui parais.sent etre le svmbole 
de Fart de tresser. On les appelle mnkimha. Ils sont suspendus au nombre de 
cinq a un arbre sur la place du murndja. Les hommes se disposent en deux 
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rangees. se faisant face les uns aiix aiitres et tenant des verges a la main, et on dit 
aiix candidats : ” Aujourd’hui vous verrez une chose que vous n'avez encore jamais 
\me ! Passez entre les deux rangees et regardez plus loin cette chose blanche qui 
pend a I'arbre. Elancez-vous vers elle et allez la prendre.” Tandis qu'ils courent 
entre la double haie des homines, ceux-ci les rossent de coups. C'est ce qui s'appelle 
" aUer decrocher les rayons de miel.” Les jeunes gens de race royale passent les 
premiers, puis les moins nobles et enfin les vilains. 

O rite de flagellation se rencontre deja au commencement de la premiere ecole. 
II semble etre un rite typique de separation, separation d’avec la phase de vie 
anterieure, apres quoi viendre la periode de marge, de reclusion, pui.s I'aggregation 
a la societe nouvelle. selon le rhvthme bien connu des rites de passage. (Voir plus 
bas.) 

Rentres dans leurs villages, les garyons se mettent a couper en grand nombre 
les tiges de la lethoJava. Ils deposent leurs gerbes dans le tnarudju. a I’abri des 
yeux profanes. De petits emplacements analogues sont ainenages dans les 
principaux centres de population, a Pangamati. Silodule. Libagen. car le clan Khaha 
est disperse sur une superficie considerable, cinquante a cent kilometres carres, et 
il serait impossible aux candidats d'apporter leur recolte a la capitalc tons les jours. 
Tres tot le matin, avant le chant du coq. ils vont frapper des mains derriere la porte 
des huttes on dorment les hommes. S'ils negligent d’aller les reveiller. les hommes 
ne viendront pas leur aider et le travail n'avancera pas. II s'agit de couper les 
pailles en bouts de quelques centimetres de longueur et de les coudre les uns aux 
autres tres solidement de maniere a en faire de longues bandes qui seront plus tard 
fixees les unes aux autres pour confectionner les masques. La preparation de ces 
bandes et de tons les materiaux necessaires aux masques dure tout un mois. le mois 
de Juillet. et tout ce travail se poursuit dans le plus profond secret. 

Pour bien s'assurer que mil profane ne se permettra de jeter un regard indiscret 
-^ur leurs occupations, les candidats. sous le conduite d'un ou de deux adultes. 
parcourent la campagne et poursuivent les passants en leur posant les questions de 
I'initiation afin de voir s'ils sont circoncis. Cela s'appelle firisn. Les gargons les 
abordent ne leur disant : ” Donuez-nous les formides.” L'individu ainsi mis en 
ilemeure, s'il est un initie. repondra en marniottant sur un ton chantant une des 
formules caracteristiques de I’ecole. par exemple : La bete des champs- de pore 
epic aux epines — il m’a transperce avec ses epines noires et blanches, resplendis- 
santes — les epines qui servent a transpercer la petite oreille. A chaque membre 
de jihrase les circoncis repondent par le refrain suivaiit ; 
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Si le passant est incapable de reciter siir le coup une formule. c'est qu’il n’a 
pas suivi le.' ecoles de la circonci.sion et u'en couiiait pas les secrets, II sera mis a 
I'amende et devra remettre a la troupe ce qu'il a en mains, son baton ou une poule. 
un bracelet. Si par contre il a passe victorieusement par I'epreuve, c'est lui qui a 
ie droit de poser la ineme question aux mahnula. et si ceux-ci ne lui repondent pas 
immediatement en pronongant correctement une autre formule. alors il lui sera 
permis de les battre. 

All reste durant toute la cueUlette des pailles et la preparation des masqu**,. 
les candidats sont deja soumis a une regie de vie assez severe. D'abord I’usage de 
la biere leiir est forniellement interdit. Puis, le soir. un coup de sifllet les appelle 
sur la place dii village et on y fait la repetition des formules. Un homme qui les 
connait particulierement bien les recite les tines apres les autres et les garcons. s'ils 
les out bien comprises, repondent par le refrain liabituel : ” FAc. e-e-e ! ” 

Puis chacun d'eux est appele a son tour a les repeter. Us doivent se tenir 
debout sur une jambe. I'autre jambe repliee en arriere. les bras croises. S'ib 
posent le second pied par terre. s'ils se trompent dans la suite des paroles, ils sont 
battus. Si Fun d'entre eu.x se montre particulierement incapable, on I’envoi*' 
prendre un cliarbon ardent dans le feu et il doit se promener dans le cercle de^ 
assistants en se brulant les doigts. tandis que tout le monde lui crie : De qui es-tu 
la liyene ! Il doit repondre en donnant le noni de son frere ou de sa soeiir : " Je 
.sids la liyene de tel ou tel." 

Pendant les courses a la rechercbe des pailles on organise parfois de petite- 
e.xpeditions de chasse et il arrive qu’un des jeunes gargons reussisse a lancer son 
baton contre un oiseau et le tue. Alors il I’entoure d’herbe. fait un paquet qu'il 
exhibe le soir an moment de la repetition des formules. sur quoi on les licencie et 
il' pourront aller dormir plus tot que d’habitude. 

La periode de preparation approche de son terme. Les bandes de pailles sont 
en nombre suffisant. On tresse la ceinture aux projections triangulaires sur mesure 
pour chaque candidat. oeuvre particulierement difficile, puis la queue, la jupe 
crinoline en herbe tres .solide. la ceinture qui tient cette jupe et les bracelets de 
paille. sortp de manchettes pour les biceps, les avaut-bras et les moUets. six en 
tout. Lor.'que tout cela est termine. dans le nmrudjn central et dans ceux de la 
ptu'ipherie. le chef en est avert! et il fix alors le jour de I’ouverture de la Bithwint. 
La biere e.'t preparee dans tons les villages et les homines se reunissent a la capitale, 
prets a boire beaucoup et a .s'amuser fort. Quant aux mahaula ils ne tremperont 
p.is leurs le\Te' dan' les pots de biere. Ou ne leur donnera que de la \mlgaire 
b<iuillie de mai'. 

II. — L'orvERTrRE DE l’ecole et e.\ confection des m.^sques. 

En 'e-iito on ne dit pa.s I'ouverture. mais la sortie de la Bnhwim. f’est en effet 
le jour ou les candidats snrfent de leurs villages pour veuir denieurer dans la cour 
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quileur a ete preparee a la capitale. Ils arrivent apportant avec eux tout le materiel 
(les masques. On le sconduit d'abord pres du ruisseau. Deux homines ont raodele 
en terre glaise uue figure qui doit representer un crocodile., et les innhavla doivent 
aller “ voir le crocodile." L'un apres I’autre passe, regarde I'objet et les homines 
les rouent de coups. Que signifie ce rite i ilon informant ne me I'a pas dit. II 
represente en tons cas uu pas en avant dans I'initiation toujoiirs accompagnee de 
soufirance. 

Ce premier jour passe dans le mnriidjn. central est aussi consacre a la 
fabrication du petit masque, le lesirili dont nous allons parler tout de suite. Des 
le lendemain on se met a la construction de la cour du muriidju decrite plus haut 
et de la hutte centrale ou dormiront les inities. Cette hutte n'a pas de mur. Elle 
est portee sur des perches, non reliees entre elles et recouverte d'herbe mal arrangee, 
a peine fixee au toit. Derriere la perche centrale qui s'dleve bien au dessiis de la 
hutte. on dispose un lit de perches pour les surveillants et les candidats de la famille 
royale. Ce sont les filles du Bale qui ci.iupent les roseaux qui entourent la cour du 
imirudjii. laquelle ressemble a celle du Bale. (Voir le croquis.) 

Durant les jours suivants les jeunes gar^ons et les homines se mettent activement 
a la confection des masques. II y en a deux, le petit, appele leswili, et le grand, appele 
ivtsu. C'est un travail difficile cpii exige beaucoup de soin. Le lesu'ili est plus 
simple, II se compose de deux parties ddmontables et n’occasionne aucune douleur 
a celui qui le porte. La partie superieure est un casque qui enserre la tete et qui 
est convert lui-meme d'une peau de lapin ou d’une masse de plumes. De la partent 
quatre faisceaux de pailles regardant en avant et formant une sorte de bee avec 
des interstices au travers desquels le candidat pent bien voir. Sur ce casque sont 
piques quelques petits batons dresses en hair et ornes de plumes a letir extremite. 
La partie inferieure consiste en tiandes de pailles qui plaquent sur les epaules, le dos, 
la poitrine. et que Ton peut relever de maniere a liberer le bas du visage, ce qui 
permet au candidat de manger sans (“fier le casque. Le leswili est le costume de 
petite tenue que Ton porte aux alentours de la cour. i\Iais il est interdit de la mettre 
pour aller faire visite au village. II arrive qu'un petit gar^oii n'ait pas pu reunir 
assez de ficelles et de bandes pour fabriquer le nasu. Alors on ne lui fera qu’un 
lesu'ili et il devra rester tout le temps de I'dcole au murndju sans jamais retourner 
a la maison. On se moquera de lui en l appelant chokotirnne. un mot insultant 
pour designer I’initie qui n'e.st pas parfait. 

Le nasv est le veritable, le t^-pique costume de la Bahwirn. Je dis costume 
et non pas seulement masque, car il couvre tout le corps ainsi cpie le montre I'illus- 
tration qui accompagne ces lignes. La jupe, la ceinture. la queue sont relativement 
faciles a tresser ; mais la partie superieure qui enfernie la tete et la poitrine et qui 
descend jusqu'aux handles est une oeuvre de longue haleine. On y menage 
seulement deu.x petites ouvertures par lesquelles le candidat peut tout juste voir 
sou chemin devaiit lui. mai'^ rieii ui a droite. ni a gauche. Le nasu est tres lourd, 
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tres inconmiode. On n'v entre et Ton ii'en sort que tres ditticilement Pt avec I'aide 
d one autre personne. De plus les ticelles qui cousent les uiies aux autre' routes 
ces pailles sont grossieres. Elies ne tardeiit pa' a blesser la peau. Au"i le port 
du nasn cause-t-il au bout d'lm certain temps une reelle souffrance. " I "est le 
grand qomn." la grande epretive ! Mais aussi. dans cet accoutrement, le randidat 
a I'initiation e.st splendide ! II ressemble a un bcAe ftAoce dont la queue pend par 
derriere et dont le front e.st invulnerable. II est vraiment un surhomme. 


III. La vie .lOLRXALlERE A LA ( Ol'R DE LA BfHWlRA. 


Pendant les six mois que durera I'ecole. les candidats affubles de leurs marques 
'ortent tons les matins pour executer leurs danses speciales et leurs chants sur une 
place amenagee aux abords de la capitale. Ils dansent lentement. A chaque 
mouvement im peu brusque, le nam les blesse. Ils chantent. mais leur chant 
est souvent accompagne de iarmes. ('‘est ainsi que leur courage viril se nianifeste, 
(”est le centre de leur vie d’initiation. L'un des principaux refrains de leur repertoire 
est le suivant ; " Je suis entre pour chanter les chants de Tecole,’' 

Lm autre que j’ai pu noter un jour, alors que j'assistais a un enterrement pas 
loin de la capitale (voir Zidji. p. 154). celebrait la mort. hodeur de la mort: — 



" Xkani nka - ni yi - ni? I phi - lo ivn U - ha." 

“ Qu"est-ce qui sent mau - vais ( C'e.st I'o - deur de la mort." 


Les circoncis doivent se reunir une .seconde fois le soir pour repeter les memes 
danses et les memes chants. 

Durant la journee. il leur est permis de retuurner cliez eux. toujuurs 'Oiis leur 
masque pesant. 5Iai.s il leur est absolument defendu de parler avec les femmes et 
les non-circoncis qu'ils rencontrent sur le cliemin. Si on leur adresse la parole ils 
repondent en sifflant. Arrives au village ils peuvent se debarasser du nasu. mais 
ils doivent le faire dams le petit urariidju ou ils out fabrique les ticelles ou au 
milieu d’un taillis epais. Aucune femme ne doit savoir qui est celui rpii se cachait 
'ous I'animal terrible qu'elle a aui entrer au village. Et il ne faut jias s’attarder 
Trop longtemps au milieu de.s siens. Celui qui arriverait trop tard pour la danse 
du soir serait battu. Celui cpii se permettrait de coucher a la maison aurait a payer 
une amende d'un shilling ou a apporter de la biere auxsurveillants comuie indemnite. 

La reclusion n'est done pas aus'i severe durant la seconde t'cole que durant la 
premiere ou les nouveaux circoncis passent trois pleins mois loin des villaws. 
D’ailleurs remarquez que la cour de la Buhvira est a la capitale meme et non pas 
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clans la montagne on dans la bronsse. bien loin, coiiime c'est le cas pour la Budigu. 
11 fant noter aussi quo la profusion de paroles obscenes qui distinguait la premiere 
ecole est moins marquee dans la seconde. Lorsc[ue la nourriture est apportee par 
les femmes pour le repas clu soir (celui du milieu du jour etant plus souvent pris par 
les candidats a la rnaison). elles ne sont pas accueillies par de.s bordees de paroles 
impures eomme c'etait le cas. I'annee juecedente. a la Badiga. 

Certains travaux sont executes par les candidats pendant la journee. On leur 
donne a assouplir les peaux des bceufs du chef ; ils vont coiiper des perches pour 
ses femmes et meme pour des tiers qui viennent les lui acheter. Le prepose a la 
surveillance de I'ecole les envoie aussi a la chasse une ou deux fois par semaine et toute 
la viande ainsi obtenue ira a Mavuche. Toutes les fois que la troupe sort pour la 
chasse ou pour couper du bois on endosse le leswili et pas le na-m. 

On dit souvent que le temps de reclusion de I’ecole de circoncision est consacre 
a une instruction donnee aux candidats sur leurs devoir futurs tds-a-vis du chef, 
et comme ineinbres adultes du clan. II est possible que ce soit le cas dans d'autres 
tribus. Quant aux Ba-Nkuna et aux Ba-Khaha. nies informateurs ne in’en out 
jamais parle. Ils ne m'ont pas davantage mentionne d'acte religieux accompli 
a propos de I'initiation. 

Au bout de quelques jours de cette vie penible. les candidats sont appeles a 
un autre travail, et ils I'accompliront volontiers. car il leur annonce la fin de leurs 
epreuves. Ils vont confectionner le toit de la Bete. 


lY. — L 'arrivee de l.\ Bete. 

Les candidats regoivent I'ordre de fabriquer une masse de ficelles que Ton 
trempe pendant quelque temps dans la vase pour leur donner une couleur noire. 
Ils apportent une quantite de bois mort dont on fera du charbon. Ils doivent aussi 
aller a la recherche de certains fruits dur.'; d'une couleur orange, ceux d'uu palmier 
ou dattier dit male. Ils se procurent encore une certaine rpiantite de cire d’abeilles. 
assez pour en faire une grosse boule centre laquelle les fruits oranges sont colles. 
Les homnies, de leur cote, fabriquent un petit toit conique d'environ un metre de 
diametre. dont le faite est siirmonte par un baton. La boule orange est plantee 
dans ce baton et fixee ainsi au sonimet du toit minuscule. Le charbon est reduit 
en une poudre noire avec laquelle on enduit les ficelles et les batons du toit. Let 
objet est mis a part dans un coin du nuirndjn ou il reste plusieurs semaines. 

Une belle nuit quelques individus le prennent en grand secret et vont le cacher 
dans un fourre. du cote du ruisseau. Le lendemain tons les hommes de la capitale 
partent. et. parmi eux, il y a celui qu on a clioisi pour jouer le role de ■' Selwafui." 
la Bete. et qu'on dfeigne sous le nom de Mnsara. Les homines forts, les vieux 
inities qui savent tout, vont chercher I’animal terrifiant qui demeure dans les abimes 
des rivieres et qui doit venir maintenant s'etablir pour un temps dans la petite cour 
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qu on a constniite pour liii tout pres du m orniljn . Le cortege revient ; le Musara 
accroiipi sous le petit toit qui est la carapace de la Bete avance leiitenieiit sur le 
chemin qui monte du ruisseau a la capitale, se ilerobaut au milieu des hommes qui 
lui font la coiiduite. II joue d ime petite dute doiit le sou est particiilier et au bruit 
de laquelle tons les sujets du cbef sortent de leurs villages pour se joindre a la 
procession. Par une coincidence extraordinaire je suivais precisement ce meme 
chemin. un certain jour d'Octobre 1905, et je rattrappai le cortege de la Bete. Tre^ 
intrigue, ne sachant pas du tout ce que signitiait cet attroupement. je desirais le 
voir de plus pres. Idavuche vint a me rencontrei et me demanda d’un air ennuye 
ce que je faisais la. Sans me kisser arreter. je m'approchai. tandis que tons les 
homines, paraissant tres embarrasses, me faisaient front et s eifor^'aient de cacher 
quelquechose. J'aper§us entre leurs jambes uu objet orange, la tete de la Bete, 
et. remarquant qu’ils ne tenaient pas a nia presence, je in'eloignai. la procession 
me suivant en chantant une lente melopee. Si je ukvais pas ete un blanc, le 
missionnaire qu'ils savent etre leur ami. j'aurais ete battu d'importance pour cette 
indiscretion d'ailleurs tout involontaire ! 

La Bete arrive a la capitale et se rend dans sa petite cour speciale qui s'appelle 
le sih.idn. Les circoncis viennent I'un apres I’autre la contempler. II leur est 
donne de connaitre le mystere. mais chacun d'eux doit payer deux shiUings. 
ceux qui -viennent de loin cinq shillings. Pour les femmes, les enfants, les 
incirconcis. la Bete denieurera un sujet d’epouvante. C'est le Croque-initaine, le 
monstre des abimes. L'indivddu qui joue ce role et qu’on paye specialement pour 
cela est un raaitre dans Tart de terrifier. Quand il le veut. il quitte son toit et 
retourne chez lui, surtout quand il n’y a pas de clair de lune ; mais il revient le soir. 
fait entendre sa petite flute desormais bien connue. Alors les lillettes du Bale 
doivent se reunir en hate sur la place publique pour y chanter leurs chants d'initiation. 
Les circoncis jouissent alors de quelque repos. Leur danse douloureuse est suspendue. 
La Bete repond de dessous .son toit aux melodies des filles. Elle dit : " Je veu.x 
que vous m’apportiez des os de giraffe (c.a.d du bois a bruler). des dents de Thonga.s 
(c.a.d du mais dont les grains blancs resseniblent aux dents des Thongas qui out 
introduit cette cereale dans le pays), de la moelle de giraffe (c.a.d. les amandes au 
gout tre.s fin des fruits de I'arbre dit nlani/e [sclerocarya caffra]). etc. Et les femmes 
iront se procurer tout cela et I'apporteront pour la Bete qu'elles ne verront 
d’ailleurs jamais. 

Durant les deux semaines qui suivent I’apparition de I'animal mystmieux la 
tribu toute entiere est .sounii.se a des regies tres strictes. Il est defendu de faire 
du bruit dans les villages ; interdit a un honinie- ineme au chef — de battre sa 
femme ; interdit aux cuismieres de racier le fond de leur.s marmites ; interdit de 
chanter et de s'enivrer. .Si quelqu'un transgresse la loi. " Sehania " criera le soir 
le nom du miserable qui lui a ■' coupe le cceur " et il sera mi.s a I'amende. Et, 
pour mainteiiir la terreur chez tons le.s non-inities. la Bete apparait de temps en 
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temps ail milieu des gens, les soirs de lune,. toujours cacliee soils sa i-arapace 
et entre les jainbes de eeux qui I'accompagnent et e'est alors im sauve-qiii-peiit 
general ! 

.Mais le but ultime ile cette siuguliere apparition, e’est de delier les cordons de 
la bourse. Ainsi terrifies, les gens payeront plus facilemeiit la finance due an chef 
pour I'ecole d'initiation. Alors le licenciement sera possible. Uu beau soir la Bete. 
apres avoir joue de sa tlute. ordonue de preparer de la biere partoiit. Elle se retire 
prudenunent dans ses abinies les jours suivauts ; puis lor.scpie tout le inonde a bii 
abondaniment. elle revient. appelle les parents des gaiyous et des filles et leur 
annonce qu'ils doivent payer aii chef cinq shillings pour les premier.s et dix pour les 
secondes, et cela sans tarder. Ceux qui le peiivent s'executent tout de suite. Mafi 
beaucoup de parents n’ont rien et tardent des seniaines. des mois peut-etre a 
s’acquitter de leur du. Ces retards piovoqiient de nouveiles apparitions de la Bete. 
Elle dit : "Tel et tel n'a pas encore paye I Ce sont eux qui empeclient le licenciement 
de la BuJiivira 1 Hatez-vous 1 ’’ Enfin les contributions sont rentree'. Sfltvarai 
convoque de nouveau toute la tribu a la capitale et ordonue aux fillettes du Bale 
d'oter les cordes qu'elles portent en baudouilliero et qui represent ent sans doute 
pour elles le temps de reclusion de la periode de marge, comuie les masques pour les 
gargons. Elles doivent aller chanter dan^ les villages les chants dits iraloce. 
Aussitot elles rasent leurs cheveux (rite de separation d’avec la periode de marge), 
s’ornent de perles et vont donner leurs concerts dans tons les villages du pays. Elles 
consacrent trois jours a la capitale, et cette tournee artisticpie dure un mois pie in. 
A cette occasion chaque chef de village sort une chevre ou dix shillings ou une livre 
sterling, et tons ces cadeaux vont au chef, a inoius que la tille du clief ne =oit au iiombre 
des initiees, auquel cas elle pent donner la permission de tuer la chevre et toute la 
troupe se regalera de la viaude dc ranimal. Pendant ce mois les mahnnla travaillent 
encore dur dans leur cour. mais ils savent que la fin approche. Les fillettes 
reviennent. Leurs cheveux out recommence a croitre. Elles doivent rejnendre 
leurs cordelettes pour quelipie temps encore jusqu’au jour de la cloture ou elles 
seront rasees de nouveau. Ce sera alor< I'aggregation definitive. 


V. — L.t CLOTURE DE l'eCOLE. 

Pour la derniere fois la Bete ordonue de preparer de la biere. beaucoup de 
biere et. le jour qui suit la grande beuverie. tillertes du Bide, candidats de la Bidurira. 
honimes et femmes se rassembleut a la capitale et dansent toute la nuit. Interdit 
de s'arreter, de se coucher, de donuir. Le refrain principal est celui-ci ; " 0 ! ya 

jam ija lela I ' ce qui ne signifie rien du tout. Cette unit -la. les candidats osent 
pour le premiere fois " omuir la bouche.” e'est a dire parler aux femmes et aux 
mcirconcis. Ceux-ci leur demaudeut cpii ils sont et ils peuvent dire leur noni. Au 
cours de la nuit, on entend encore une fois la petite flute do la Bete. Le son s’eloigne 
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de plus en plus, dans la direction de la riviere. C'est Sehvann qui retourne dans 3e.s 
abimes. 

All matin toute I'herlie qui etait demeuree de reste apres la confectu)n iles 
masques est apportee de tons les inuradjn locaux au murndju central pour la 
conflagration finale. Les peres de famille out prepare ])our leurs fils la ceinture 
fort reduite de peau dite ” niusituhi. " qui est le veteinent national des Ba-Suto 
dti Transvaal. Ils devront s'en vetir pour rentrer dans la vie civile, Mais au])aravaut 
il reste a aecomplir la lustration finale qui <ymbolise I'enleveinent de toute.s les 
.souillures de I'enfance, IL suspendeiit a la luitte du hniriulj'i leur> deux nia.sques 
qu’ils ne porteront plus jamais et qui serunt cousuiue.s cunuue tout le reste. Le feu. 
comine I'eau. signitiera le destruction de toutes les mi^eres. de toutcs les imperfections 
de I'enfance. 

Apres rablutioii au ruLsseau. ils reviennent au itnirudj'i avec leur nou\'eau 
vetement ; portant en mains un joli baton prepare pour I'occasion. il s'orgduisent 
en cortege, tournant le dos a la Imtte de la Biihu-irn a laquelle on met alors le feu. 
Les roseaux et les perches de la cour du Bale ont aussi ete apportes la pour rincendie 
general. Le cortege se met en marche tres lentement, Il est tabou. pour tons les 
inities. de regarder en arriere vers la flamme qui consume tout leur passe. 

Les void a la porte d'entree de la capitale. les yeux tounies vers les appartements 
du chef, au dessus de la place. 

Pour la ceremonie finale I'aggregation solennelle des candidate. Haaghe avait 
convo(iue ses missionnaires. J'ai done eu Toccasion d'y assister le 2 Mars 1906. 
sans indiserdion cette fois. et void ce que j'ai vu : Nous etions assis sous la veranda 
du chef. Soudain Mavuche, le directeur de Teoole. arrive en courant. au moment 
oil la troupe des circoncis revenait du ruisseau. Il vient chercher un objet etrange, 
le drapeau de la tribu, un long baton portant a son e.xtremite une sorte de pommeau, 
vine demi-sphere de plumes d’autruches ramassees du milieu desquelles il en sort 
quelques autres plus longues qui flottent au dessus. Get objet-la ” me dit Maaghe. 
“ si nous sommes vaincus a la guerre, c’est le dernier dout nos ennemis s'empareront 1 ” 
Mavuche le tenant haut eleve. va rejoindre le cortege. Xous le suivons jusqu’au 
milieu de la place. Parmi les circoncis quelquesuns n'ont pas fini de revetir leur 
costume. Certains mettent des chemises blanches au lieu de la ceinture traditionnelle 
L’un d’entre eux vent enfiler un pantalon, mais Mavuche s'y oppose. C'est trop 
de civilisation decidement ! Le pere de ce garcon. tres ennuye. vient supplier le 
chef de lui dormer un morceau de peau pour son fils qui vloit pourtant bien se vetir 
de quelquechose. Maaghe y comsent de niauvai.se grace. Il a I'air de trouver qu’uu 
pantalon eut ete tout-aTait admissible en I'occurrence. mais evidemment il ne veut 
pas entamer une discussion avec son puissant conseiller moins favorable aux idees 
modernes.. 

3Iaintenant la flamme crepite et le cortege va faire .-.on entree, domiue par le 
drapeau Khaha dont Taspect rappelle un pen celiii des aigles romaines. Lne 
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veritable frene^ie s’euipare de tout le peiiple. Les homines se precipitent a la 
rencontre ties circoncis avec des bonds de betes sauv'ages ; il vont et viennent sur 
la place en cuurant. coniine des fous ; ils passent et repassent devant nous, nous 
regardant dans le blane des yeux avec des regards fixes, hebetes. comine s’ils etaient 
hvpnotises. D’autres prenneut des attitudes grotesques, et nous frolent au passage, 
bertains font seiiiblant de se battre. L'uu d'eux. se raidissant dans un spasme 
nerveu-X. arrache tine des perches de la cour du Bale qui etait encore debout et 
>'eiiorce de la briser. L'excitation va croissant. L'n vieux a barbe blanche, 
decore d un gracieux chapeau de feutre reconvert de plumes bleues. de cocardes de 
poih. de nonibreux colliers faits avec des bouts de pieplants de porc-epic. gesticule 
au beau milieu de la melee. Au milieu de tout ce tumulte. les circoncis. tres cahnes. 
s'avancent lentement. du cote de la cour des filles. On a lais.se un bout de la cloture 
de roseaux a I'arriere de cette cour. juste au des.sous de la perche surmontee d'une 
antdope sciilptee, qu'une gigantesque plaute de liseron sauvage aux feuilles enorme 
a escaladee pisqu'a son summet. Alors rpielques jeunes gens furieux s'elaiicent 
CLintre ces roseaux. les transpercent avec leur batons, les frajipent a tours de bras, 
grimpent dessus avec des cris de triomphe. Que signitie ce manege { Est-ce le 
stTiibole de la prise de possession de I'etablissement feminin par I'etablissement 
masculin ? Ou plutbt ce.s jeunes gens veulent-ils niontrer qu’ils applaudissent a 
la destruction de la betise eafantiue des filles qui se preteront desormais plus 
volontiers a leurs desseins 1 Je ne sais. Personne lie peut me I'expliquer. 

Demi-tour a droite ; toute la troupe des circoncis retourne en courant du c6t4 
de la porte de village, comme s'ils etaient pres de panique. Pendant ce temps 
I’incendie augmente de violence ; tine flanime immense s'eleve de I'enclos du 
Murudju. Maaghe voudrait choisir ce moment pour prononcer sou discours. 
Je lui fais remarquer qu'il serait bon que les filles du Bale fusseiit presentes aussi. 
II se declare cVaccord et les envoie cliercber. et nous assistous alors a I'arrivee de 
leur cortege precede d'une foule de femmes dansant devant elles comme les hommes 
I’avaient fait un instant auparavaut devant les garcons. Elles cheminaient. les 
petites, le dos courbe. faisant angle droit avec leurs jambes. les veux converts par 
leurs mains. Le contraste avec les circoncis se tenant debout et brandissant leurs 
batons neufs -etait frappant. Evidemment here du feniinisme n'a pas encore 
commence chez les Ba-Khaha. Elles traverscrent ainsi la place quatre ou cinq de 
front et montereut a la cour tlu chef oii elles demeurerent prosteruees au moins 
un quart d'heure jusqu'a ce que Maaghe cut exhihe la recompense qu’il devait au 
pere et a la mere du Bale, c est a dire aux deux principales directrices de I'ecole des 
tilles. La nous eiimes roccasioii d’ examiner a loisir leurs petites echines rouvertes 
d ocre et de graisse et reluisant au soleil ainsi que leurs tetes tondues a la maniere 
des Ba-Pedi. sur le front, autour des tempos et a I'occiput. de telle sorte que 
le sommet du craue seul reste convert de cheveu.x. et. autour de cette tignasse. 
il y avait un lisere d ocre tres-clair. rouge tuile. interrunipu par des parties noires. 
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Mais revenons siir la place du villatre oii Alaaghe va enriu pouvoir dire anx 
initifA quelle est ea voloute. IK ae >0114 tons agenouilles et .Mavurlie. dehuut, les 
conddere avec dee rdrs de pere spirituel. Le c-lief e iivance. dte eon chapeau et dit • 
■■ i\Iaiiitenant. ce n'est pae Tout. Si vnue voiilez me taire plaieir, entrez a I'ecole 
du niissionnaire ; e’est le vrai moyen pour voiis de devenir sages. Si vous lie le 
faites pas. je sais bien ce qui arrivera. Vous vous battrez. vous ferez le mal. vous 
deeiez tou.s les jours amener ici de^ clievres pour payer vos ameudes. Si j’ai fait 
des progre'. moi. c'est parce que le missionuaire est vemi parnii nous et m'a appris 
a mieux vivre." Puis le chef me douue la piarole pour completer ses exhortations 
et c’est aiii'i que .se termina la seconde ecole de circoucisioii des Ba-Khaha en cette 
annee de grace 1906. 

^ ^ 

Pour (c.mpleter cet expose des rites d'iuitiatioii des Ba-Pedi {Ba-Suto du 
Transvaal oriental) il faudrait parler encore de ceux de la troiiieme ecok dite 
(ionMn't. II seinble cpi'ils n'aient pas ete conserves dans routes les tribus et cpi'ils 
'oient reduits a fort pen de chose. J'en ai obtenu tine description sommaiie d’un 
iuformateur veuant de la tribu de dlodjadji (a ini-chemin entre Sluluvane et les 
Spelonken). D’apres lui le but essentiel de cette troisieme ecole c’est de scariner 
visage des inities de inaniere a y produire trois on quatre cicatrices, sorte de 
tatouage entre le nez et Toreille. La nouvelle initiation qui leur est donnee concerne 
la nature d'uiie certaine tronipetre mysterieusc que Ton entend parfois resonner 
derriere les villages. Cette trompette faite avec deux planchettes reunies et 
contenant dans son interieur uue languette de cuir qui produit un son tres special 
■■^'apiielle Lor.squ’elle retentit dans la nuit. les hommes font croire aux 

fotnmes et aux enfants que ce sont les esprits des ancetres (hddvfO) quise promenent 
aux alentours des villages ; ce sont des etres redoubtable qui n'ont qu’une jambe, 
qii'une main, cpi'un oeil : mais ils savent tres bien jeter des pierres. Gare ! Et 
]i)r.sr|u‘un personnage important meurt dans la tribu. le chef envoie ses messagers 
juuer partout avec ces trompettes qui sement Tepouvante. Durant la troisieme 
I'-role. (m revile aux inities le niy^tere de la ^idadjana. Alors ils sont des hommes 
et non plus des enfants craintifs I 

Hfi ^ :(« Hi ^ 

Cherchons a comprendre. pour terminer cette etude, la signification de ces rites. 
1 1 demandom nous qind sera leur sort dans la societe africaine nouvelle. 

Les ritei des ecoles de la circoncision sont sans aucun doute en relation avec 
I'idee tres repandue parmi les peuples primitifs quo. Vvndh'uhi. hutiain ne pent 
.'.cquerir son complet developpement s'il ne subit une initiation accompagnee de 
'.lUifrance. S'il fait preuvc du courage necessaire s'il se souniet bravement aux 
o.ures epreuves. il passera de la classe des enfants a cede des adultes. De plus 
il deviendra un homme intelligent, qui, connaitra Texplication des mysteres devaiit 
h.'squels tremblent les non-inities, les femme.s et les enfants. Ces rites sont done 
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tres distinctement des rites de passage et I’on pent aisement distingiier parmi eux, 
coinme nous le disions plus haut, ceux qui symbolisent la separation d’avec I’etat 
anterieur et I’aggregation a la classe superieure, le temps de reclusion constituant 
une periode de marge oii s’accomplissent les rites marginaux et on sont subies les 
epreuves. 

Ces rites sont aussi soigneusenient calcules pour aliermir Vordre social qui est 
celui de ces tribus bantu. II se distingue par la predominance du cbef qui est le 
centre vivant de la nation. Or c’est le chef qui ordonne I’ouverture de I’ecole. Elle 
est a lui. De la un accroissement considerable de son autorite. Le jeune garcon 
ne saurait arriver a la condition superieure qu’il reve sans le chef qui lui en procure 
le nioyen. Ajoutons qu’il y a une finance scolaire a payer ; tout cet argent va au 
chef et lui apporte un supplement de revenus qui n’est point a dedaigner. C’est 
sans doute Tune des raisons qui expliquent pourquoi certains chefs devenus chretiens 
ne s’empressent pas beaucoup de supprinier les ecoles de circoncision. 

L’ordre social bantu se distingue encore par la position qu’occupent les hommes 
au sein de la tribu. Ils possedent le monopole absolu des affaires publiques. Les 
femmes n’ont rien a y voir. Elies sont exclues de la place ombragee oii I'assemblee 
des hommes discute. Les rites d'initiation ont pour effet de souligner et d'accentuer 
cette difference. Les femmes et les non-inities resteront toujours dans I'ignorance 
et la betise des enfants. Elies trembleront toujours a la pensee de la Bete ou a 
I’ouie des trompettes des esprits. L'homme sait. L'homme est delivre de ces 
craintes. II est le maitre. Que la femme reste soumise ! 

Si telle est la signification profonde de ces rites, il est naturel de se demander 
quel sera leiir sort dans Teconomie nouvelle ou les indigenes de I’Afrique de Sud 
entrent maintenant. Cette question n’est pas du domaine de I’anthropologie pure, 
mais elle est de nature a interesser vivement quiconqxie se preoccupe de I’avenir de 
ces populations. 

II est tres probable que, au contact de la civilisation et sous I’influence de la 
mission chretienne, les Bantu abandonneront toujours plus leurs coutumes 
anciennes. Le proces de transformation est rapide. II s’accelere tons les jours. 
Je suis de ceux qia le regrettent et qui desirent voir ces tribus conserver leur 
originalite et garder ceux de leurs usages qui sont compatibles avec une saine 
civilisation et un Christianisme coniprehensif et spirituel. La tendance actuelle 
chez ceux qui etudient avec sympathie le probleme bantu c'est d'insister sur les 
elements de verite et d'utilite que Ton decouvre sans peine dans beaucoup de 
coutumes et de croyances bantu. II faudrait suhlinter ces coutumes et ces 
oroyanees ; elles pourraient alors ,se perpetuer sous une forme nouvelle et ces 
tribus, au lieu de s’assimiler d'une maniere purement exterieure et superficieUe aux 
Europeens. garder aient leur caractere special et creeraient une forme de christianisme 
qui de\T:ait demeurer authentique, mais qui correspondrait miens a la mentalite 
africaiiie. 
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Si tel est le but a poiirsuivre. I'Ecole de Circoncision peut-elle, doit-elle etre 
maintenue dans reconomie nouvelle 1 Remarqiions d'abord que les indigene-; 
sent tres attaches a ces rites. Le chef Haaghe en envisageant la Bahr,fa plus oii 
nioins comine une introduction a 1 ecole chretienne. aurait sans doute repondii : 

Oui 1 ■■ a la question posee. Et en cela il serait d'accord avec le Canon Lucas de la 
Mission des L’niversites qui a organise, d accord avec les chefs indigenes, une ecole 
de circoncision dependant de la mission laquelle. dit-il. a eu un grand succes. Qu en 
faut-il penser ? Les rites que nous venons d'etiidier peuvent-il< vrainient etre 
sublimes 1 J'ai quelque peine a la croire. Si Ton veut rester hdele a 1 esprit du 
Christiani.sme du Xouveau Testament et an code de sa morale spirituelle. il faudrait 
suppriiner bien des choses dans la Biuhga et la Biiliwira. Lesquelles ' 

Tout d'abord les fomodes. Il est possible cpie certaine-- d'entre elles soient 
innocentes, mais la plupart contiennent des allusions obscenes. non ^eulement des 
allusions, mais des expressions qui sont exclues du langage courant coniine etant 
indecentes. Si ces formules jouent un role si grand, c'est que 1 ecole de 
la circoncision toute entiere est dominee par le preoccupation sexuelle, De la 
les insultes lancees a la face des femmes qui feraient rougir ineme leurs 
visages noirs. si elles n'etaient chose admise pendant les niois de reclusion des 
inities. 

Ces abus de langage sont en relation directe avec le mepris de la femme qui 
dicte plusieurs de ces rites. Les femmes sont des creatures inferieures qu'il faut laisser 
et maintenir dans leur ignorance et dans leurs terreurs. comme les enfants. L’episode 
de la Bete est caracteristique a cet egard. C’est Torganisation voulue. consciente 
de la mvstification et T exploitation au profit de Fhonime de la faiblesse nerveuse 
de la femme. 

L'ne ecole chretienne de la circoncision pourrait-elle admettre le principe des 
epreaves physiques doulo are uses sans lesquelles la Budiga et la Biihwira perdraient 
une grande partie de leur raison d'etre ? On pent en discuter. Les partisans du 
maintien de la coutume insistent sur le fait que Voperation de la circoncision est 
utile, phvsiquement parlant, et que dans une ecole dirigee par des blancs. avec les 
movens chirurgicaux et antiseptiques dont ils disposent. on erdterait I’infection qui 
a souvent cause la mort de quelques candidats dans les ecoles de la brousse. Il est 
tres possible que la circoncision soit en effet recommandable au point de -vue de la 
sante. Elle est frequemnient pratiquee chez les blancs eux meme. Mais alors 
qu elle demeure une operation chirurgicale faite dans un but determine d'hvgiene. 
qu'elle ne devienne pas une cerenionie en quelque sorte religieuse ; qu'elle reste une 
affaire medicale. entre les mains du docteur et ne soit pas une sorte d'acte 
ecclesiastique. ordonne par I’autorite spirituelle et execute sous sa surveillance. 
Sinon il risque de se produire une confusion extreniement facheuse, entre deux 
domaines qiu doivent demeurer distincts, cela au detriment de la spiritualite du 
Christianisme africain que nous revons. 
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Si Ton enleve de I’ecole de circoncision les quelqiies elements qiie j'ai signales 
et qui ne sauraient etre adniis, je ne vois pas bien. ce qui reste a siiblinier. en fait 
de rites. Sans donte il reste I’idee fondamentale, Tidee dn passage, du progres, de 
revolution vers tin etat superieur. Certes cette idee est juste et belle. l\Iais elle 
trouve son expression dans le rite cbretien du bapteme precede d‘un temps de 
preparation intellectuelle et morale et d'lm examen d’adniission. Yoila le vrai 
rite de passage de la religion cbretienne. Le bapteme qudnstitiie le Xotiveau 
Testament est a la fois bapteme d'eau et bapteme d'esprit et de feu. Eemarqtiez 
que Teau et le feu sont precisement les symboles dont se sert I'initiation africaine 
pour representer la destruction du passe meprisable et Tacces a la vie nouvelle. 
Le bapteme ne serait-U pas lui-meme la sublimation spirituelle des ceremonies 
d’initiation des Bantu, comme peut-etre aussi des mysteres de la Grece ? Et si 
c’est le cas, ne pourrait-il pas suffire a TEglise africaine de Tavenir ? 

En tons cas quelque legitime que soit la tendance actuelle a sublimer les 
coutumes anciennes dans la societe indigene en voie de formation au Sud de TAfrique, 
il est necessaiie d'etudier a fond la nature de ces coutumes si Ton ne veut pas s'exposer 
a de penibles surprises. A cet egard F Anthropologic pent rendre les plus grands 
ser\dces a la Mission. 
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HUMAN SKULLS FROM ANCIENT ( EMETERIES IN THE TARIM BASIN. 

Fdund hij Sir Aubkl Steix, aiid described and cj'jdained 
By Sir Arthur Keith, 

Coiisfi’mtoi' of Maseum, Royal College of Surgeons, England. 

[MTth Plates XIV-XYIIL] 

Ix his third expedition to Central Asia (1913-15), Sir Aurel Stein brought back 
manv archieological treasures. Among them were five human skulls recovered from 
cemeteries situated in desert sites — site.s which drought and desiccation rendered 
uninhabitable many centuries ago. In this paper I propose to give a description 
of these skulls, and to indicate their bearing on the racial constitution of the people 
who occupied the Tarim basin and borders of the Taklamakan desert of Chinese 
Turkestan in the earlier centuries of the Christian era. Sir Aurel Stein has pub- 
lished^ an account of his e.xplorations of this region in the G< ogmpJiical Journal for 
May-June, ]9’25, but for readers who have no access to this account, nor of his later 
publications, the accompanying sketch-map (Text-fig. 1) will serve to indicate the 
position of the cemeteries from which he obtained the specimens here described. 

The first specimen I shall give an account of comes from a site lying 160 miles 
to the north of the eastern extremity of the Taklamakan ■ situated in a desert 
vallev — the site of a former oasis — between two eastern outliers of the Tien Shan 
range. This specimen — a mummified head — comes from the cemetery of Astana, 
Turfan. which contained " burials, mainly Chinese, of the 7th and 8th centuries ” 
(Stein). The head was wrapped closely in coil upon coil of a fine silken fabric, of 
checkered pattern. Exact drawings, profile and full face, of this specimen are 
given in PI. XIV ; to give accuracv of detail, photographs of the same views are also 
reproduced. M'e have to do %Hth the head of a man pre.served by a process of 
natural immimiflcation. The skin of the face is reduced to a thin brown parchment 
drawn tightlv over the bones of the face ; the hair, straight and long, has been 
drawn backwards and tied in a knot over the crown of the head. The muscles, 
vessels, and nerves are preserved as dried masses of brown fibrous tissue ; there 

1 A full account of his third expedition is contained in Innermost Asia, 192S. I shall 
have occasion to lefer freiiuently to anthropological data brought home by Sir Aurel Stein in 
his tirst expedition (1900-1), second expedition (1906-S), and also his third expedition (1913—15). 
His anthropological data from the.se three expeditions have been examined, systematized and 
published by my friend Mr, T, A. Joyce in thi> .Jonrnnl : vol. xxxiii (1903), p. 305 (first 
expedition) ; vol, xlii (1912), p. 450 (.second expe lition) : vol. Ivi ( 1926). p. 65 (third expedition). 
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not any ^uirgestioii of the use of an artificial preservative or of any attempt at 
purposive mummification. To attain such a result we must presume that the body 
wa< interred m a parched soil — that the ancient inhabitants of the Turfan oasis 
made their cemeterv beyond the area of irrigation. Possibly too. the salinity of the 
soil aided in securing such a perfect degree of preservation. 

Xor can there be anv doubt that the man thu.s preserved was a member of the 
Mongoloid stock. The scattered bristle-like hairs of his moustache, and the same 
kind of hair.s sparselv planted on the chin and in front of the ears, are ilongoloid 
marks ; so is the hair of the head. It is tied in a top-knot. In section the hairs 
are round with a mean diameter of U-tio mm. The hairs are not perfectly straight 
but inclined, when plucked from the scalp, to be slightly wavy in contour. The 
hair is now tinged a rustv brown owing to changes wrought by the action of soil 
and air. but originally, I suspect, it was black, with here and there, especially in the 
head-knot, strands of grey. He was between 40 and 50 years of age. His incisor 
teeth met edge to edge with the biting surfaces ground flat ; from the molar teeth 
the cusps had become worn off. exposing areas of dentine on the crowns. Although 
microscopic sections of the skin were cut it was not possible to determine the amount 
of the original pigmentation, owing to a general impregnation of all tissues with black 
granular matter. I formed the opinion that the skin could not have been fair : it 
was probabh' a light brown — or yellowish grey. 

This head has " Chinese " resemblances, yet in a multitude of details it differs 
from what is considered t^'pical of a Chinaman or of a Mongol. The length of the 
actual skull is 188 mm. : its width is 140 mm. : the width is 74-5 per cent, of the 
length : it is dolichocephalic : it is high-roofed ; the bregma is 121 mm. above the 
Frankfort plane ; its height is due to the roof being ridged--the parietals slope 
upwards to meet at the sagittal suture. The sides of the head are flattened : it is 
not a bullet-headed t}'pe of Mongol we have to do with but one with a long, pent- 
roof skull. The forehead is not that of the typical 3Iongol : the supraciliary parts 
of the supra-orbital ridges are pronounced and clearly demarcated from the supra- 
orbital parts. The minimal width of the forehead — on the bone — is 103 mm. — a 
wide forehead : the width between the outer ends of the supra-orbital ridges is 
115 mm., indicating a lateral prominence in these ridges. There is a considerable 
degree of subnasal prognathism. The chin is seen to be strongly marked ; the nose 
i-^ of meilium prominence. The variou^ features of the face will be dealt with later, 
but in the meantime it is sufficient to note that they are not t;vpical 3Iongolian — 
they tend rather towards the European or Caucasoid type. 

Had we met this man in life without doubt we should have recognized him as a 
member of the ilongoloid stock, but as to the particular branch he was to be assigned 
we shoidd have been less certain. Sir Aurel Stein has shown that Turfan lies on a 
route used by administrators, soldiers and traders from China before and after the 
birth of Christ, but I do not think this man came of a stock that was ever native to 
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(-'hina. He also has shown that Turfaii lies within the lionie teiriturv of the Hun'- ; 

It mav be that this man was a Hiai. We shall see that three skulls, all of tlauu of 
men, from cemeteries which lie lOU miles to the south of Turfaii and within the 
martiiii of Taklaniakan desert, possess the same shape and racial feature.s as this 
mummitied head : from which 1 conclude that in the munimitied hean we have a 
representative of the population which occupied the north-eastern area of the 
Tarim basin duiine the early centuries of our era. From a study of photographs 
of nomadic Kirghiz which still occupy adjacent regions. I recognize in them facial 
features which if not identical, are vet very similar, to those of the Turfan and 
Loulaii people. 

The second specimen I shall mention is a remarkable skull from the Cemetery 
at Ying-pan (PI. XV. Fig. 1) on the border of the Taklaniakan and Ibti miles to the 
south of Turfan. This skull has been marked by Sir Aimel Stein '' Ying. III. 1. Ul '' ; 
it is Xo. 3 in my tabulated lists of measurements. Sir Aurel ha.s informed me that 
it comes from the " Burial-groimd near the ancient station of Ying-pan occupied on 
Chinese trade route at Kurukdarya head. Abandoned probably since dth-5th 
centuries a.d." It is the skull of a sturdy man, over 50 years of age, for the sutures 
are just traceable and the crowns of the molar teeth are worn so that a full field of 
dentine is exposed on their chewing surfaces. The skull is remarkable in several 
respects ; it is heaN v and capacious ; its capacity, by direct measurement, is 1575 c.c. 
In the roof, which is high-pitched, there is a large bone inset at the bregma' — the so- 
called ■■ os antiepilepticum ” (PL XV, Fig. 2). The walls of the skull are dense and 
thick ; all its muscular processes are pronounced and strong. There is the clearest 
evidence that the man came by a sudden death and we can guess the nature of his 
fatality. The base of the skull has been driven inwards and the sudden compres- 
sion of the cranial contents was such that its walls were forced apart. A great 
fractured rent rims up the occiput from the foramen magnum ; another runs for- 
wards. along the base and palate, and appears on the right temporal region, and also 
an accessorv fracture will be seen to ascend to the right of the root of the nose 
(PI. XY, Fig. 3). The onlv common accident which I can conceive as producing such 
results is that of being suddenly thrown from horseback, alighting on the head with 
the full weight of the body, impinging on the base of the skull and driving it in- 
wards. Such an accident is more likely to break the neck than to drive in the base 
of the skull — but in this case the latter result has happened. The crown of the 
skull is peaked and particularly strong ; we have to suppose that the accident 
happened on a yielding soil. Such results could be produced by pitching a malefactor 
from a height — but it is imlikely that the man who met such a fate would receive 
decent burial in the cemetery of a community. We have here to do with — not an 
average member of the community — for it is improbable that a .skull which possesses 
all the traits associated with strength of character could be other than a leader in 
his community. If we make allowance for his individual characteristics there is 
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no difficulty in assigning this individual to the people represented Ly the Turfan 
head, and by two other male skulls to be described presenth'. 

The various aspects of the Ying-pan skull are depicted on PL XV. Its maximum 
length, glabello-occipital. is ISd mm. ; its maximum width — between the upper 
squamosals — is 145 mm. ; the width is 78 per cent, of the length ; it falls in the 
mesocephalic or medium-headed class. It is particularly wide at the attachment 
of the neck — the biniastoid width being 141 mm. ; this man was thick-necked — the 
external occipital protuberance being massive, prominent and placed far back. 
The basi-bregmatic height was great — certainly 145 mm. — making all allowance 
for the part missing from the base. The bregma rises 129 mm. above the Frankfort 
plane — an exceptional auricular height. It is also to be noted that when the skull 
is set in the above plane, the bregma is situated at the highest point of the profile. 
AVhen viewed on its occipital aspect (PI. XV) this skull is seen to be narrower just 
below the parietal eminences than lower down ; its upper parietal width is 134 mm. 
The frontal bone at its widest measures 124 mm. ; its minimal width is 96 mm. ; 
the forehead is thus narrower than in the Turfan specimen. The face is strongly 
built ; its total length or height from nasion to the lower border of the chin, is 
135 mm. — a long face ; its greatest width — bizygomatic, 146 mm. — also a high 
figure. The glabellar and supraciliary prominences, as may be seen from the views 
in full face and profile — are protuberant ; the supra-orbital processes are strong, 
yet the conformations of the lower forehead and of the inter-orbital process of the 
frontal are more akin to those seen in 3Iongolian skulls than to those present in 
the Turfan specimen. The width between the outer ends of the supra-orbital 
ridges is 106 mm. The length of the upper face, from nasion to alveolar point, is 
83 mm. — a great length ; its width (maxillary) measured between the lower ends of 
the malo-maxillary sutitres, is 99 mm. — a moderate amount. The tip of the nose 
has been broken away, but enough remains to show a greater prominence than is 
usual in the skidls of Chinamen, but the root of the nose is forwardly placed in its 
origin from the glabellar region. The nose is high (57 mm.) and wide (28 mm.). 
At its lower margin rises upwards a ridge-like nasal spine — which continues the 
bony septum of the nose forwards, well beyond the lateral margins of the nasal 
aperture. On the sill of the nasal aperture, on each side of the nasal spine, is an 
oval fossa or depression (PI. XV. Fig. 2). 

The lower jaw is wide at its angles — the bigonial diameter being 107 mm. — 
owing to the eversion and prominence of the angles. The chin forms a triangular 
prominence, and when the skull is placed in the Frankfort plane (PL XV) this 
eminence lies 7 mm. behind the alveolar margin for the lower incisors. The sub. 
nasal prognathism is slight. The depth of the symphysis is 35 mm. The incisor 
crowns meet in an edge-to-edge bite. There is not a trace of dental disease ; all 
the teeth appear to have been present and healthy at death. The width of the 
dental arcade, measured between the outer margins of the canines, is 41 mm.^ between 
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tlie outer margins of the 2nd molars. tiS mm. ; the median length of the dental 
arcade ol mm., and the palate is 2f) mm. deep. The palate is tlius regularly 
formed and above medium size. The jaws are large, but apparently the muscle^ of 
mastication were not stronoly developed, for the ascending ramus of the jaw 
measures only 33 mm. in width. 

Taking all the characteri. of the Yinu-paii skull into account, it must be assigned 
to a man belonging to some section of the Mongoloid branch of humanity. Although 
its measurements place it in the mesocephalic group yet. when the vertical contour 
of its occiput is taken into account, it is clear that there is in it the essential character 
of the brachvcephalit type. Especially would I lay stress on the high conical dome : 
this conformation I have seen occasionally in Osmanli Turks. 

A few miles to the east of Ying-pan — farther down the dried bed of the Kuruk- 
darva and still on the ancient Chinese route, there was another cemetery, from which 
Sir Am’el Stein brought away two skulks — both of men — one marked ” L.T. 03 " 
(Xo. 1 of my tabulated lists — because it is the most representative of the four male 
skulls), the other marked " L.S. 2. 07 ” (Xo. 2 of my lists). The position of this 
cemetery is shown in Text-hg. 1. Of these two skulls Sir Aurel Steiu has written : 

■■ From burial places of the indigenous inhabitants of ancient Loulan in the now 
waterless Lop Desert. Period ju'obably 2nd-3rd centuries -t.D.” 

The first Loulan skull (L.T. t»3) i.s depicted in PI, XYI — in all four aspects, so that 
a full description is not nece.s.sary. The points of resemblance to the head from 
Turfan are numerous and intimate. The man's age was probably between 30-40 
rears ; the sutures are unobliterated and the molar teeth are worn onlv to the 
depths of their cusps. The highest point of the vertex lies 40 mm. behind the 
bregma ; the parietals slope backwards and downwards to end in an occipital 
region, which is not N'erticai as in the Ying-pan skull, but is cap-like. The form in 
profile is that we meet with in dolichocephalic skulls ; the maximum length — 
glabello-occipital — is 181 mm. ; its ina.ximum width — at the squamo-parietal 
junction — is 135 mm. ; the width is 75 per cent, of the length. The height — basi- 
bregmatic — is 138 mm., and the auricular (bregmatic) height 118 mm., but the 
highest point of the crown is 5 mm. more — 123 mm. The height is great compared 
to the length and breadth. The cranial capacity, taken directly, is only 1230 c.c. 
The sides of the skull are flat and nearly vertical, the width below the parietal 
eminences being only 2 mm. less than lower down. The roof is ridged, the parietals 
sloping upwards to meet at the sagittal suture. The neck was of moderate streimth. 
the bimastoid width being 129 mm. : the iiiion lies 67 mm. behind the mid-point of 
a line joining the anterior margins of the mastoid processes. The frontal bone, at 
its widest, measures 121 mm. : at its narrowest (biminimal width). 98 mm. 

When we turn to the facial aspect of this skull we find the same European-like 
conformation of the forehead as in the Turfan head ; both supraciliary and supra- 
orbital processes are prominent and sharply demarcated ; the outer ends of the 
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supra-orbital processes project laterally, the width between their outer ends being 
112 mm., giving an unmongolian aspect to the lower forehead. 

The total height or length of the face is 102 mm. — a short face ; its greatest 
width — bizygomatic, 128 mm. — also small. The length of the upper face — naso- 
alveolar — is bl mm., and the width between the lower ends of the malo-maxillary 
sutures loo mm., which is large compared with the bizygomatic width. The nose, 
somewhat damaged, is short, its height being 46 mm., its width 26 mm. — a relatively 
wide nose. The nasal spine runs forward, jib-like, and the lower margin of the 
aperture shows no fossee. but has a well-marked border continued from the wings 
of the spine to the lateral margin. There is no subnasal prognathism ; the incisors 
meet in an edge-to-edge bite ; the chin is well developed, hung 4 mm. in front of the 
lower alveolar point. The depth of the symphysis is 30 mm. ; the angles of the 
lower jaw are not prominent, having a bigonial width of 96 mm. The width of the 
ascending ramus of the jaw is 34 mm. All the teeth are sound ; the surfaces of the 
molar teeth have been worn flat and even by chewing. The dental arcade is well 
formed ; its bi-canine width is 42 mm., the bi-molar width 65 mm., its antero- 
posterior (median) length 53 mm., the depth of the palatal vault 18 mm.— 8 mm. 
less than in the long-faced man of Ying-pan. Were it not for the guidance given by 
the Turfan head, the craniologist might have doubted the Mongoloid affinities of the 
man to whom this skull belonged. 

The second skull from the Loulan cemetery, marked " L.S. 2.07 (No. 2 of my 
lists), needs only a brief de.scription ; it is so like to the 'one just described. Its 
detailed measurements will be found in the tabulated lists : its four a.spects are 
depicted in PL XVII. The skull is that of a man about 45 years of age ; the posterior 
half of the sagittal suture is obliterated. The molars are worn so as to expose a 
complete field of dentine on their chewing-surfaces. The roof, as in the last, slopes 
upwards to the median line ; the sides draw in as thev rise to the parietal eminences 
— the lower or greatest width being 139 mm . ; the upper parietal being 128 mm. 
The greatest length — glabello-occipital — is only 174 mm. : the width is 79-9 per 
cent, of the length — the skull thus rising in its diameters almost to the brachy- 
cephalic class. Yet we see nothing of the occipital flattening usually found in 
brachycephalic skulls — its contour in prohle is dolichocephalic. The roof is re- 
latively high ; the basi-bregmatic height is 138 mm. : the bregma lies 115 mm. 
above the Frankfort plane ; the highest point of the vault — 40 mm. behind the 
bregma — 118 mm. The cranial capacity is 1265 c.c.. being a small amount. The 
facial conformation is that of the last specimen, only the bizygomatic width is 
greater, the subnasal prognathism a little more marked, but the chin is particularly 
well formed and prominent — a very unmongolian feature. The teeth are all sound 
and the dental arcade well formed. 

The two skulls just described came from Loulan Site 1 ; some 150 miles farther 
to the east, still on the old Chinese route across the desert. Sir Aurel Stein opened a 
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becond cemeterv (Text-fig. 1. Loulan Site ’2). ” Here we found, writes Sir Aurel.^ 

'■ graves holding bodies of the indigenous Loiilan people who once tenanted the 
small stronghold. Some of the bodies were so wonderfully well conserved, together 
with their burial deposits, that I felt myself here brought face to face with the race 
of semi-nomadic herdsmen and hruiters whom the Han Annals deseribe as the 
native population of Loulan. Their features showed close atfiniTy to the H(ytno 
Alpipii.^ type which, as the anthropometrical material collected by me proved- 
still continues the chief element in the racial constitution of the Tarim basin." 
Having taken photographs of the dead, he refilled the graves, leavina the bodies as 
he had found them. AVhen first shown these photographs I agreed with Sir Aurel 
-Stein that these faces of the " old inhabitants of Loulan " were not Mongolian in 
appearance, but mv examination of the skulH just described and the comparison of 
their features with those of the men shown in Sir Aurel's photographs, have com- 
pelled me to alter my opinion and conclude that all are the same people. I am con- 
vinced that a fuller examination of the bodies in the second Loulan cemetery will 
reveal the same Mongoloid affinities as are to be seen in those from the first Loulan 
site. Xor must it be forgotten that Mr. Joyce, in dealing with Sir Amel Stein’s 
data, admits a considerable Mongolian— or Tibetan — element in the peoples who 
now live along the southern margin of the Tarim basin, particularly in those who 
occupy the basin i m mediately to the south of Loulan — the Loplik. 

There is only one skull from the ancient cemeteries along the southern border 
of the Tarim basin — from a long-forsaken settlement at Xiya — 350 miles to the 
south-west of the Loulan sites. The skull carries the mark X. IX. 01 ’’ : it 
is No. i of my series. The explorer’s note on the specimen is : " From 
wind-eroded ground of Xiya site, in south area of the Taklamakan. An ancient 
settlement of a population which spoke an Iranian language. Abandoned in 
3rd century .i.n.'’ 

The skull is that of a woman and. as may be seen from PI. XYIII. has very de- 
cided characters. It is small and of an elongated, depressed, bun-shape, the face being 
almost child-like in the size and delicacy of its construction, yet the woman was 
fully adult. There is no lower jaw. All the teeth have fallen out since death, 
leaving empty sockets. She had suffered latterly from toothache, as evidenced by 
the cavities of four considerable dental abscesses. The sutures of the skull in the 
region of the pterion and lambda are in proce.ss of obliteration. She was over 30 
years of age. She was ultra-feminine in tr^pe — a type which appeals to men of all 
countries and apparently in all centuries. Her skull, in its greatest length, measures 
178 mm. : its greatest breadth, 133 mm. — the width being 74-7 per cent, of the length ‘ 
she was dolichocephalic. The roof of the skull is low and relatively flat ; the bregma 
is only 105 mm. above the Frankfort plane ;. the highest point, fully a centimetre 
behind the bregma, is 106 mm. ; the vault .slopes gradually downward as it passes 

1 Geographical Journal, 192-5, May-June, p. 34. 
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backward to end in lowly placed, cap-like occiput. The basi-bregmatic height is 
only 125 mm. ; the cranial capacity is very low (1140 c.c.) 

Seen in profile the forehead is nearly vertical ; the supraciliary and supra-orbital 
processes are lightly demarcated (PI. XVIII, Fig. 2) ; a condition of early youth 
has persisted into adult years. The forehead, at its narrowest, measures 87 mm., 
whereas measured at the upper level of the orbits the diameter is 98 mm. ; the 
frontal bone at its widest measures 110 mm. — all being small measurements. 

The upper face is remarkably short : the upper alveolar point lies only 51 mm. 
from the nasion ; the bizygomatic width is 120 mm. and the zygomatic arches are 
fragile. The nasal height is 43 mm. ; the width of the aperture, 21 mm. The upper 
jaw is altogether peculiar ; the palate is so shallow that the depth of the palatal 
vault below the alveolar border for the second molars measures only 5 mm. She 
must have had a very short upper lip ; the vertical distance from sill of nose to alveolar 
margin is only 10 mm. ; the upper incisors were set so as to project almost as much 
forwards as downward ; there was thus a degree of subnasal prognathism— the 
alveolar margin projecting 5 mm. in front of the subnasal notch. The nose is neither 
sharp nor prominent but moulded as in childhood. Another mark of infantilism is 
seen in the condition of the 3rd molar (wisdom) teeth ; on the right side this tooth 
had formed merely a small peg. on the left side it had not been formed at all. All 
the teeth must have been small as well as short-rooted. The width of the palate at 
the second molar alveoli is 51 mm., the antero-posterior diameter of the dental 
arcade only 31 mm. 

At first sight it hardly seems possible that this woman could have been of the 
same race as the men whose skulls we have just passed in review, and }’et a full 
consideration of all the characters and circumstance has led me to think that she 
may have been. We must remember that she cannot be regarded as representative 
of the women of her race ; her feminity is too pronounced for that. In anv case we 
have a problem which tests the resources of modern anthropology. To which of all 
the known races of Asia can the owner of this skull be assigned ? Or for that 
matter — to which living race or racial stock of Asia — or of Europe — are we to assign 
the men whose skulls were found in the north-eastern cemeteries of the Tarim 
basin 1 


Other Skulls FROii Turkest.w. 

To assist us in obtaining an answer, let me pa.ss in brief review a small collection 
of skulls, seven in number, from the Tarim basin and neighbourhood which is now pre- 
served in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeon^ of England. Four of these 
were brought home by H. IV. Bellew in his second expedition to Central Asia 
(1873-4) and were obtained from disused cemeteries or tombs of the vestern end of 
the Tarim basin. One of these is a woman’s skull (Xo. 8<)3 B.D.) from an ancient 
grave at Kashgar. If this skull had been found in a miscellaneous series and I had 
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been asked to identifv it from its racial cliaracters I would Lave asdciied it un- 
liesitatimilv to a full-blooded negress. and yet when Ur. Barnard Davis examined it 
on its arrival in England he had no doubt of its Mongolian affinities. The note he 
made on it reads thus ; " Received with the soft parts dried upon the face which 
then presented a decidedly Mongoloid aspect." Of late many writers have drawn 
attention to negro, or negroid, peoples of Africa who possess features of a Mongoloid 
cast ; several craniologists have described skulls of definite Mongolian origin which 
possess an assemblage of negro-like traits, .such as are pre.sent in the woman's skull 
from Kashgar. Such resemblances between members of diverse races do not sur- 
prise anthropologists who accept the theory of evolution, and reganl all modern 
human races not onlv as co-descendants from a common ancestry but also a^ the 
co-heritors of the same machinery of differentiation, which, working tmder different 
conditions, has given each race its characteristic traits. I do not hesitate to accept 
the Mongolian origin of the Kashgar skull, but as to what division of that stock and 
of other female skulls in our collection— from Tibet and other parts of Asia,, showing 
similar negro-like traits — such skulls are to be assigned is a more difficult matter. 
Xo doubt there had been traffic in women in ancient Kashgaria and coming and 
2 oing of hordes of various peoples, but for reasons I shall mention later it is safest, 
unless there is direct evidence to the contrary, to prestune that a skull found in a 
localitv represents a native of that locality. 

Now this Kashgar woman's skull, although its face and jaws are developed to 
a robust degree, yet has many points in common with the Xiya woman's skull. 
The brain “ bo.x " has the same form but is bigger : its length is 184 mm., its width 
138 mm. ; the width is 75 per cent, of the length — the same proportion as in the 
Niya specimen ; it has the same low roof sloping backward and downward to a 
cap-shaped occiput ; the basi-bregmatic height is only 126 mm. : the bregma is 
112 mm. above the Frankfort plane. The upper face is only 56 mm. high, but the 
teeth are big. the alveolar process for the teeth-sockets well developed, and there is 
a pronounced subnasal prognathism— as there also is, but of a modified form, in 
the Xiya specimen. The nose was short : its height is 44 mm., its width 26 mm. 
In this case the lower jaw is present. The total length of the face is 103 mm. ; its 
width, bizygomatic, is 120 mm. — a low amount considering the strong development 
of the jaws. The forehead, unlike that of the Xiya specimen, is 100 mm. wide, 
the width at the supra-orbital level 102 mm. ; the palate is moderatelv wide (60 mm ) ■ 
the maxillary width is also great (89 mm.). The real difference between the Kashtrar 
and Xiya women lies not in race but in the development of teeth and jaws ; in the 
one there is a pronounced over-development— giving a negroid appearance, and in 
the other there is an extreme degree of under-development. I infer that both 
women were members of the same racial stock — a Mongoloid stock. 

The six male skulls in the R.C.S. Museum come from the western end of the 
Tarim Basin — 700 miles distant from the locality in which .Sir Aurel Stein fathered 
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liis specimeus. vet for the solution of the problem of race it will be well to pass these 
western skulls under brief review. Two of them were obtained by Mr. Bellew in 
tombs at Yangi Hassar. which is situated between Kashgar and Yarkand. Both 
are of the same type — a tvpe of which Mr. Joyce, in his reports on Sir Aiirel Stein s 
data, has spoken of as Hotno AJ-pinits or as Iranian — the latter name being, to my 
wav of thinking, the more suitable. These skulls represent the brachycephalic 
tvpe which prevails in the native populations of the Pamirs and in the drainage area 
of the Amu-daria or Oxus. Xo. 805 B.D. is described in our catalogue as a ” Turk ’’ 
or ■■ Tatar." Barnard Davis records that '' locks of short black hair still adhered 
when received." and that, in his opinion, the nose was rather like the " American. ’ 
The skull is high with a slightly " bombM " but almost vertical occiput. The length 
is 184 mm. ; the width 141 mm., being thus 76-6 per cent, of the length — a meso- 
cephalic skull. Xevertheless in profile it looks as if it ought to be of the brachy- 
cephalic type. It is a high skull, the basi-bregmatic diameter 137 mm., its auricular 
height 123 mm. ; the roof is not ridged but roimded when seen from behind. The 
face is narrow and of moderate length, measuring 112 mm. from nasion to lower 
syiuphyseal point ; the bizygomatic width is only 124 mm. The nose is sharper 
and more prominent than in the Eastern Tarimese : its height is 51 mm., its width 
23 mm. The upper face is 68 mm. high, the maxillary width 89 mm. . and the bigonial 
width 98 mm. The chin is prominent, almost shelf-like. The upper dental arcade 
is 62 mm. wide and 45 mm. long. In size and shape this skull does not differ, except 
in details of conformation, from the Loulan tc^pe, but the face is moulded cjuite 
differently — in the sharper, narrower, Iranian manner. It is the oval, well- 
proportioned face, a type common in South-West Asia and in Europe. 

The second specimen from TTangi-Hassar has its occiput flat and vertical, in 
the true brachycephalic manner. It is a short skull, onlv 167 mm. long ; the width 
is 152 mm., being 91 per cent, of the length — an ultra-brachycephalic. It is high, 
the basi-bregmatic diameter being 142 mm., but the auricular height is only 
123 mm., the same as in the last. The upper face is 74 mm. long, the whole face 
125 mm., the bizygomatic width 134 mm., the bimaxillary 99 mm. The nose is 
prominent, narrow (20 mm.), and of moderate length (51 mm.), and it has the 
forwardly projecting jib-like nasal spine, never seen to such a pronounced degree in 
Mongols. The palate is contracted and small : the width of the dental arcade is 
61 mm., its length only 37 mm., for his 3rd molar (or wisdom) teeth have never 
been formed ; the jaws are small. This specimen shows all those features we expect 
in members of a community long accu.stomed to the comforts of civilization. The 
inter-orbital septum is narrow, onlv 23 mm. between the internal angular processes. 
The chin is prominent and shelf-like. It has all the facial features for which we 
want a name — a t}^e common in Europe and South-\\ est Asia, which may well be 
named Iranian, for it prevails in Asiatic peoples attributed to this stock. Barnard 
Davis regarded this skuU as the skull of a ” Turk " or '' Tatar.” Further, the 
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bridge of the nose is hidi. contiiuiiiig the prohle of the forehead downwards, a- in 
the classic Grecian hea.h Tlie two r^kulls from Yangi-Hassar repre.sent the extremes 
of the type which prevails amoiig.st all the people of the high Pamirs a small-brained 
folk with skulls which have been curtailed more m their lengths than m their 

widths. 

A fourth skull brought home by Bellew comes from a disused Mohaimuedan 
cemeterv at Yarkand. Its catalogue number is 8(G B.D.. and presents remarkable 
featm-es. As to its Mongolian affinities, the conformation of the forehead leaves us 
in no doubt ; the root of the nose and that part of the forehead to which the root is 
attached are flattened and drawn upwards (Text-fig. il). There is the pronounced 
■■ keeling ” of the vault so often seen in Eskimo skulls. It is altogether of a diSerent 
tvpe from the two specimens just described. Its maximum length (glabello-occipital) 



no, 2. — SHOWING THE CHAK.CCTERISTIC FE.ATURES OF THE 
MOSUOLLAX SC'PR.A-OEBITAL REGION". (,"}) 

measures 181 mm. ; it is flat-sided, its width being almost the same high up as low 
down (129 mm.) the width is 71-3 per cent, of the length— a dolichocephalic skull. 
The forehead is narrow (92 mm.) ; narrowne.ss of forehead is. as Dr. Morant has ob- 
served. a Mongolian feature. The supra-orbital width is lol mm. The vault is rela- 
tivelv low. 113 mm. above the Frankfort plane : the basi-bregmatic height is 13-5 mm. 
Y'et the facial features are of a pronounced type, particularly the chin, which is 
prominent and shelf-like, and the lower jaw i.s deep at the symphy.si,s (39 mm.) The 
total face is 131 mm. long. ; the upper face 80 mm. ; there is a considerable 
de cree of subnasal prognathism. The nose is -IG mm. long, and 27 mm. wide, but 
not prominent, being in this respect " Mongolian.’ The nasal sill is sharply defined. 
The face, however, is narrow ; the bizyuomatic width is only 123 mm., the bimaxillary 
9.7 mm., tlie bigonial 91 mm., and the palatal 62 mm. It is Mongolian and 
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vet intermediate in many features. Plainly in some features tliis skull resembles 
the Loulan specimens, but exceeds them in certain of its Mongolian affinities. 

The three Believe skulls just described represent men who were buried a century 
or more ago in cemeteries at the western end of the Tarim basin. The three skulls 
now to be described are of men who were natives of Turkestan in recent years. 
These three skulls came to the Royal College of Surgeons in the great collection 
made by Sir Havelock Charles in India during the last decade of the 19th century. 
No. 619.1 is described as a Turk — a native of “ Kokand/' in the eastern part of Russian 
Turkestan. In all its characters this sktdl might be that of a Sikh. It is 180 mm. 
long. 131 mm. wide — the greatest width being biparietal ; the width is 71-1 per 
cent, of the length ; its height (basi-bregmatic) is 136 mm., its auricular height 
113 mm. The nose is narrow and prominent, its height 51 mm., its width 22 mm. 
The upper face is short (65 mm.), the bizygomatic width 131 mm. ; the forehead is 
94 mm. wide and the bigonial width 93 mm. The face is certainly “Iranian” in type, 
but the sktdl is narrow and of moderate length ; the chin is well developed. It 
shows no Mongolian affirdty of any kind. The owner was small-brained, his cranial 
capacity being 1320 c.c. 

No. 619.2 is described as the sktdl of a Tttrk from Turkestan. It is of the 
Iranian tvpe — not unlike Bellew No. 806 from Yangi-Hassar. Its length (glabello- 
occipital) is 178 mm., its width 139 mm. — being 78-1 per cent, of the length. It is 
a high skull, the basi-bregmatic diameter being 139 mm., the auricular height 
117 mm. The occiput, slightly "bombed,” is almost vertical. The face is short, 
its total length being 111 mm., its upper facial length 62 mm. ; but it is wide, the 
bizygomatic diameter being 145 mm. and its maxillary width 104 mm. The jowls 
are particularly prominent, the bigonial diameter being 122 mm. The nose is 
moderately prominent ; its height is 52 mm., its width 24 mm. — an Iranian nose. 
The forehead is narrow (93 mm.), but the supra-orbital development is pronounced. 
The sill of the nose has a sharp margin. The dimensions and conformation of this 
skull — so far as relates to its brain-containing part — represents a type prevalent 
amongst all the Pamir tribes measured by Sir Aurel Stein and placed on record by 
Mr. Joyce. The face is not typically Iranian ; it is too wide and too short for that, 
and yet such short wide faces are to be seen in a very considerable proportion of all 
the Pamir tribes and Tarim peoples visited by Sir Aurel Stein. The nose is narrow 
in spite of the width of face. 

No. 619.3 is the skull of a native of Yarkand — a cultivator. It is almost a 
dupheate of Bellew No. 806 — with a “ bombed.” almost vertical occiput, short 
(176 mm.), wide (143 mm.) and high (138 mm.). The nose is prominent, 50 mm. 
high and 26 mm. wide. The face is of moderate length ; from nasion to chin it 
measures 119 mm., the upper face length is 71 mm. The bizygomatic width is 
138 mm., the bimaxillary 99 mm., the bigonial 96 mm. The sill of the nose is 
grooved or rounded, and the nasal spine is represented by a forward continuation of 
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tie nasal septum — as in the skull from Ying-pan. This skull, too. is rfpres.mtative 
of a type foimd widely distributed in the valleys of the Pamir and ahum the upper 
basin of the Oxus. It is an Iranian t\-pe ; it is the Tanjik type. 

Racial Xateee of the Loelax People. 

Having made a brief re\'iew of such skulls from Turkestan as are at my im- 
mediate disposal, I turn again to the chief question which awaits an answer ; to what 
race are we to assign the people buried in ancient cemeteries of Loulan 1 The exact 
counterpart of the type does not prevail amongst any of the peoples now living in 
the region of the Tarim basin. A survey of Sir Aurel Stein’s anthropometric data, 
systematized and published by Mr. Joyce in the papers already mentioned (see 
p. 119), makes us certain of this much : the people we are in search of had hair 
distributed as in Mongoloids ; we have to find people with a head-length of about 
188 mm.— for to the mean length of the Loulan skull we must add about 8 mm. for 
loss of soft parts ; they must have a head-width of about 150 mm., for to the skull- 
width must be added 10 mm. in lieu of flesh ; the cephalic index has to be in the 
neighbourhood of 80 ; the nose has to be about 50 mm. long and about 36 mm. wide in 
the flesh corresponding to 27 mm. in the skull ; the face has to be of medium length 
— about 118 mm., and the bizygomatic width in the neighbourhood of 138-140 mm. ; 
the forehead must have a Caucasoid modellmg and the chin forward and well 
developed. The localities along the northern side of the basin at which Sir Aurel 
Stein made measurements of the population are shown in Text-fig. 1 ; these localities 
extend from Kelpin in the west to Hami in the east. As in former times so now. 
the popidation is IMongoloid in appearance. Let us take the Kirghiz first, because 
among them occur individuals who still reproduce the Loulan facial features. These 
Tarimese Kirghiz are ruled out : their heads — on the mean — are too .short (180-5 mm.) 
and much too wide (160-8 mm.) ; the noses are nearly of the right length, but 
too wide ; their faces are too short and too wide. Sir Aurel Stein measured another 
group of Kirghiz — in the Pamirs ; their mean measurements come much nearer to 
the Loulan people. Their head-length was found to be 184 mm., the width 154-6 mm 
with a cephalic index of 8-4 — heads somewhat shorter and wider than those of 
the Loulan people ; their noses are too short and too narrow to fit with the Loulan 
type ; their faces too narrow but of about the right length. Discrepancies of this 
kind occur among all the peoples along the northern (Tien-Shan) region. At Kelpin 
Dolan, Aksu, Korla, and Turfan heads are too short, too wide, too brachycephalic to 
permit us to link the Loulan skulls to the modern population of that area : but when 
we go farther eastwards in the direction of the Gobi, towards the westernmost province 
of China, measurements come nearer to those of which we are in search A,t Hami 
(Text-fig. 1) the head-measurements are : length 187-7 mm., width 159-8 mm —a 
Uttle too wide for Loulan heads. At Xan-huo, within Chinese territory, these 
measurements are : length 192-4 mm., width 145 mm., the diflerence here swinging 
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in the opposite direction ; the Loulan head was shorter and wider than that of the 
westernmost of living Chinese. The Hanii nose {18 -5 , 37-8) and the Xan-huo 
(45 • i X 35) are shorter than the Loulan nose but not markedly different as regards 
width. The Hami face (116-6 x 127-6) and the Xan-huo face (117-2 x 127-3) are 
too short and much too narrow to be identified with the Loulan tj^e. Fortunately 
Sir Aurel Stein secured measurements of 38 Loplik who live on the Tibetan side 
of the desert, due south of Loulan (Text -fig. 1) ; their head-measurements (193-9 X 
151 - 1) are similar as regards length to the Xan-huo men. but greater in width. The 
Loplik heads are considerably longer but of about the same width as in the Loulan 
type ; their noses (47-1 X 35-4) are near to the Loulan dimensions, only too short ; 
their faces (111-1 X 130-7) are too small in both diameters; and yet when we 
examine Sir Aurel Stein's photograph of a group of the Loplik there are individuals 
which show a near approach to the Loulan features. The Loplik are an intermediate 
people ; everyone shows traits which are (Mongoloid, but most of them show some 
traits of another type for which we have no name— unless we call it the South 
Tarimese. or simply the Tarimese type, for it is along the southern frontiers we find 
this type in its purity. I suspect that the type which most anthropologists have in 
mind when they speak of the Turki is this Tarimese tj-pe. 

Before we can make up our minds about the Loulan people we must examine 
Ihfing Tarimese. Along the southern oases of the Taklamakan and in valleys of 
the Kun-lim above them. Sir Aurel Stein measured various samples at Charlik, 
Xiya, Polu. Keriva, Karanghu-tagh. Xissa, Khotan, Pakpo, Kokyar and Sarikoli 
(Text -fig. 1). The prevailing type at most of these localities, but not all, has a short 
head, measuring from 178 mm. to 184 mm. ; it has a head of only moderate width. 
146 mm. to 150 mm. — small but high heads with a cephalic index varying between 
78 and 81. These heads are smaller in their diameters than the Loulan type but 
of the same index. In size — in braiu capacity — the Loulan type exceeds it. but in 
this, particularly as regards width, the Kirghiz and other (Mongolian types of the 
north surpass the Loulan type. The typical Tarimese — those in the adjacent 
southern valleys — are small-headed : their nose varies in mean length from 45 mm. 
to 51 mm. — but is usually under 50 mm. — which is the Loulan mean ; the width 
varies between 35 mm. and 37 mm., being thus of the Loulan width. Their faces vary 
in length from 112 mm. to 117 mm., being short-faced — shorter than in the Loidan 
type ; their faces are narrow — usually between 124 mm. and 130 mm. Such is the 
prevalent type along the southern fringe of the desert, but there are exceptions. 
For instance, the Charlik, towards the eastern end of the fringe, have heads 
190-6 mm. long by 154 mm. wide — big heads, longer and wider than in the Loulan 
type. Then in Khotan, heads are short — only 182 mm. — but 153-4 mm. wide. 

Perhaps in actual measurements the people of Pakhpo. in a valley at the 
western end, and on the threshold of the Pamirs, make as near an approach to the 
Loulan type as any. Their head-measurements (186-8 x 148-5) are not far from 
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the Loiilan standard the Pakhpo nose (48-6 ■, 3-5 -6) approximates to the Luulau 
dimensions ; their faces (114-6 X 125-6) are shorter and much narrower. It is in 
the narrowing of the face that we find the chief difference as we trace the Tarimese 
type westwards, and in the suppression of the more evident Mongoloid traits. This 
small-headed Tarimese type extends away towards the west ; Sir Aurel Stein found 
it at Faizabad in Northern Afghanistan, and along the plains and valleys of the 
upper Oxus, spreading into Karateghin and Bokara. 

To obtain a more precise picture of the Tarimese type let us look at a group 
of ten men photographed at Pakhpo by Sir Aurel Stein ; the photograph is repro- 
duced by Mr. Joyce in this Journal (voh xlii (1912), PI. XXXIII). In one man 
distinct Mongolian features are traceable in his face ; in another, the facial features 
are of the sharply chiselled Iranian type. The facial features of the remaining eight 
men fall into a series which link these two extremes. In head form the Pakhpo 
people fall just below the brachycephahc group — just under 80. All have white 
rosy skins ; their hair, which is curly or wa\y, varies in colour from dark brown to 
fair ; in some the beard is abundant, in others it is scanty on the lower lip and 
cheek areas. Certainly these Pakhpo people are less Mongolian than the Loulan 
type, but there are bridging forms along the southern fringe of the Taklamakan 
which link them together. 

Possible Tibetan Affinities. 

There is still another area which must be searched for the Loulan type. To 
the south lies Tibet; the Kunlun range separates the inhabitants of the Tarim 
basin from the western Tibetans. Unfortunately our knowledge of the physical 
characters of the Tibetans is scanty. In the Museum of the Eoval College of Surgeons 
are two series of Tibetan skulls which were collected and presented bv Col. L. A. 
M'addell. and have been recently measured and described bv Dr. G. 1\I. Morant 
(Biometrika, vol. 14 (1923), p. 193). One series (Series A), 17 in number, come from 
Sikkim and the neighbouring region of Tibet ; they rejiresent people on the southern 
frontier of Mongolian distribution. The other series (Series B), 19 in number is 
believed to represent natives of the province of Kham, in south-eastern Tibet, a 
region some 800 miles distant from Loulan. MTien the Tibetan and Loulan skulls 
are compared there is one feature which seizes the attention of the observer ; all of 
the Tibetan skulls have a forehead of the Mongolian type, (Text-fig. 2), whereas the 
Loulan skulls are Iranian in this respect. The Loulan people are not Tibetan.s but 
as Mr. Joyce has suggested, there are features in the modern Tarimese which suggest 
a Tibetan affinity. There is a striking correspondence in many of the measurements 
of the large skull from the cemetery at TTing-pan (Xo. 3 in mv series) and those of 
the Tibetan Khams — Dr. Moranfs type B. The mean length, width, and height of 
type B are 185-8 X 139-4 X 134-8 ; the same measurements in the Ying-pan are 
186 X 145 X 145— a big skull with wider and higher measurements than those 
found amongst the Khams. The face of the Ying-pan skull is long and massive as 
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in the Khani'. uinl in dinleIn^ion.s and shape of nose they agree. The chief interest. 
liMwever. for our present enquiry is that both the Tibetan Khams and Loulan 
piMjple were long- rather than round-headed — the mean cephalic index of the Kiam 
>kulls i^ T-J ; of the four Loulan males 77. Mongoloid peoples, just as Caucasoid 
peoples, may be round- or long-headed ; round-headedness reaches its maximum 
amongst the Moiigoliau peoples to the north of Chinese Turkestan. The cradle of 
modern brachyeephalism lies between ilongolia and Armenia. 

The Lo’dan is a " Frontier '' Type. 

Our search for the nearest living type of the pjeople who occupied the north- 
eastern part of the Tarim basin in early Christian centuries has shown us that it is 
found best among the peoples who still inhabit the eastern and southern fringe of 
the Taklamakan. MTien we pass to the regions north and east of the Tarim basin 
w? meet with peoples of decidedly Mongoloid affinities — on the south side of the 
desert and towards the west, Caucasoid or Aryan traits replace the Mongoloid. The 
Taklamakan desert, like the Himalayas, is part of that great racial divide which 
stretches across the Old World and separates Mongoloid peoples from others which 
neighbour them on the south and on the south-west. The Loulan t}-pe is of an 
intermediate nature ; it is a blend of Aryan and Mongol. Axe we to regard the 
Loulan type, then, as a hybrid or cross — as one which has come about by inter- 
marriage between parents of different racial stocks ? Most anthropologists will 
give an answer in the affirmative. Twenty-six years ago Sir Thomas H. Holland 
contributed a paper to this Journal (vol. xxxii (1902), p. 90) entitled " A Study in 
Contact Metamorphism.” The people he studied — the Lahoulis — live in the 
western Himalayas on the frontier which marks the Mongoloid type of Tibet from 
the Aryan type of the Punjab. He accounted for the physical features of the 
Lahoulis by the interbreeding which has taken place across the racial frontier. In 
his first report on Sir Aurel Stein's data, relating to the Tarimese in the oases of 
Khotan and Kcriva. Mr. -Joyce also e.xplained intermediate characters by racial 
intermixture. He has written of them : ‘‘ Both are, in the main, of so-called Aryan 
stock, the chief factor being Lapouge's Homo Alpinus. There is, however, in each 
case an admixture of Turki blood and a further admixture of Tibetan.’’ {J.R.A.I., 
vol. xxxiii (1903), p. 324.) Again in his report on data gathered in the second 
expedition, Mr. Joyce writes: “To sum up, the measurements show that the majoritv 
of the peoples surrounding the Taklamakan desert have a large common element. 
Further, that this element is seen ui its purest form in the IVakhi (a people of the 
southern Pamirs). The fact that the M akhi display so close a relationship with the 
Galcha proves that the basis of the Taklamakan population is Iranian. At the 
north-western edge of the desert an intrusive element, which can be sharply 
differentiated from the Iranian, makes its appearance — the Turki element. Besides 
this there seems to be some common bond between the peoples of the desert 
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and of Tibet.” {J.R.A.L, vol. xlii (ltd 2). p. 467.) i\rr. Joyce otter' a porfectly 
legitiniate explanation of the origin of the Tarinie'f ; their character can be 
accounted for. if tve suppose that an Iranian People had absorbed individuals 
of neighbouring Turki and Tibetan stock.'. In the same way we might explain 
the origin of the Loulan tvpe — a blend of Iranian. Turki. and Tibetan racial 
element*. 

The explanation I offer is somewhat different. We have in the iir.'^t jilace to 
account for the great racial ” divide ” which, beginning in Lapland in Xorthern 
Europe, ends in Asia beyond the mouth of the Ganges. The Taklamakan is on the 
racial frontier. The peoples of the Pamirs. Afghanistan, and Ka'hmir rejjrcsent an 
Iranian bridge-head, projecting into Mongoloid territory : the Mongoloid stock has 
driven a deep wedge southwards in the direction of the Black Sea into a territory 
which we iiiav presume to have been originally Caucasoid. Per ujutra. the Caucasoid 
tvjie had extended a long corridor into Eussian Asia. To account for the continuity 
of this racial divide we have to suppose that Mongoloid peoples have been evolved 
in the countries which bound it on one side, and that other types have been evolving 
at the same time in countries which lie on the other side of the divide — India. Persia, 
the Caucasus, Southern, Central, and 4Ve.stern Europe. That great racial divide 
has come into e.xistence in the course of the evolution of modern races. The centres 
of racial differentiation did not lie on the divide but in various regions at some 
di.stance from it ; a survey of the present distribution of racial types favours the 
supposition that centres of differentiation lie well within racial territories. The 
great racial divide of Eurasia is the result of recent evolution ; it has tended to become 
more marked as time has gone on. The farther we go back in time, the less distinctly 
will this divide be visible, the more will people.s on each side of it approach in tvpe. 
M’e should reach a time when between the types in process of evolution in two 
centres — sav. Persia and Mongolia — there should occur a scries of intermediate 
forms which will link the Iranian type with the pure Mongol. If evolution is true, 
we ought to find old intermediate types along racial frontiers, and that is what I 
think we do find. I explain the characters of the modern Tarimese and of their 
near relatives — the Ancient Loulanese — by regarding them, not as the product.' of 
hybridization, but of the natural course of evolution. They are intermediate 
evolutionary tt-pes. I do not a.s.sert that intercrossing does not take place acn iss 
racial frontiers now, or in past times, but we cannot by such a .simple expedient 
explain how races have been evolved and racial divides come into exi.stence. We 
have only to compare the peoples measured by Sir Aurel Stein in the .scmi-i.solated 
localities along the southern side of the Tarim basin to see the tendenev there is to 
the evolution of local types. JVe have as scientific anthrojjologi.sts to explain in 
the first place the origin of the various primary racial stocks, and if we regard them 
as the descendants of a common ancestry then there must also exi.st or have existed 
the intermediate forms which link the extreme types together. 
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Projection of Cheehs. 

Having thus outlined the conclusions I have come to regarding the affinities of 
the Loulan people, I return to a consideration of details of their cranial structures. 
Individual measurements are given in tables at the end of this article. 

The zygomatic arches — the buttresses and supports of the cheeks — are mainly 
concerned in mastication, nevertheless the prominence of these arches and the 
projection of the cheeks serve to distinguish races of ma nkin d — particularly those 
of the Mongolian stock. I have been in the habit of making the following six measure- 
ments to bring out certain features of the zygomatic arches ; they are made by a 
radiometer fixed in the meatal passages, and give the radial distance of points on the 
arch from the transmeatal axis — a transverse axis joining the right and left mid- 
raeatal points. In Text-fig. 3. A is the radial distance of the anterior end of the fronto- 
malar suture from the transmeatal axis B, the mid-point on the lateral margin of 



FIG. 3. — TO ILLUSTRATE THE DLMEXSIOXS TAKEX OF THE ZYGOMATIC AKCHES, AND TO 
COMPARE THEIR DEVELOPMENT IS LOULAN, CHINESE, AND BRITISH SKULLS. 

(F P. =Frankfort plane. Explanation of A. B, C, D, E, F will be found in the text.) 

the orbit ; C. a point on the lower margin of the orbit cro.ssed by the malo-maxillary 
suture ; D, the lower end of the malo-maxillary suture — the lower malo-max- 
illary ” or “ masseteric ” point. To these, two other measurements, made by shding- 
calHpers, are taken to register vertical measurements, of the cheek ; E, from the 
lower malo-maxillary point to the nearest point on the lower margin of the orbit ; 
F, the distance from lower malo-maxillary point to the anterior fronto-malar 
point. For comparison with the Loulan measurements. I give in Table VIII 
corresponding measurements made on 10 male Chinese skulls — mostly from South- 
Eastern China, on 5 male Sumerian skulls (from AFTTiaid. about 3000 B.c.), 
and 10 skulls of modem British males. Text-fig. 3 and Table AMII bring out the 
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contrast betiveen the zrgomatic arches of the Chinese and British. The arch in the 
Loulan skulls is intermediate in their dimensions but approximate- to tlie Chinese 
type. 

Projection of the A'o.^c. 

The nasal region of the face may become prominent (1) by a po-itive growth of 
all the parts which go to make np the nose ; ['!) by the retroce"iuii of the cheeks, 
lateral walls of the orbits and zygomatic arches, thus leaving the nasal parts of the 
face exposed. In the typical Mongolian face the nasal part.s have receded and the 
cheeks have remained constant or have advanced. In the Iranian face the opposite 
has occurred; there has been a positive nasal growth with a retroce."ion of tlie cheeks. 
In the Loulan people and Tarimese an intermediate state exists : cheeks and no^e 
have a moderate development. 

The manner in which nasal, orbital, and malar projections are best registered is 
shownin Text-fig. 4. The profile of the male Loulan skull~the mean of Xos. 1. 2.;1— 
is there represented, set upon the Frankfort plane ; the pre-auricular half has been 
separated from the post-auricular part by a coronal plane which descends through 
the mid-meatal points at right angles to the Frankfort plane. The mid-meatal 
t ertical plane pro^fides a base from which we can measure the forward projection 
of the various parts of the nose and face. 

The first point to be determined is the forward position of the lateral wall of 
the orbit. A, and then the amount to which the tip — the most advanced 
point of the nasal bones— lies in front of the lateral orbital point, C. M'e at 
once meet here with a decided difference between the Loulan and Chinese profiles. 
The lateral orbital point, in the Chinese, as may be seen from Table IX. is more 
advanced than in any other race dealt with in this enquiry ; it lies 7-5 mm. in front 
of the meatal plane, whereas the mean of the three Loulan skulls is only 70-5 mm., 
in this agreeing with the Sumerian skull and exceeding the British skull. The 
lateral orbital point in the Chinese skull is far forward, but the nose is not 
advanced the opposite. In the Chinese, the nasal projection in front of the 
lateral wall of the orbit is only 21-5 mm., whereas in the Loulan skull the mean 
IS 28-5 mm. In the matter of nasal projection the Sumerian skidl exceeds 
all I have so far mea.sured {see Table IX) ; the nasal projection in that race 
was 38 mm., in Punjabi 31 mm., Southern Hindu 29 mm., British 31 mm., and 
Xegro 26 mm. 

Another projection is indicated, D, drawn from the mid-meatal plane to the most 
advanced point in the ascending nasal process of the maxilla. I have been obliged to 
use this point for the measurement of prehistoric skulls because it is usually preserved 
in them, whereas the nasal bones are usually damaged or lacking. The means of this 
measurement are given for several races in Table IX, and they are worthy of notice, for 
the projection of a nose may be due to the length of the nasal bones and to the develop- 
ment of their lower ends or to an increase in development of the ascending process 
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of the maxilla. In the Loulan skull the nasal bones are short, and the projection of 
the nose depends largely on the development of the ascending processes. The tip 
of the nasal bones projects only 2 mm. in front of the ascending process in the Loulan 
skull ; in the Chinese it is more (3 mm.) ; in the Sumerians the lower ends of the 
nasal bones are so expansive that they project 9 mm. in front of the ascending 
maxillary point. Corresponding projections are: Punjabi 4-5 mm., Southern 
Hindu 3-5 mm., Xegro 2-5 mm., and British 5-5 mm. The Loulan nose is inter- 
mediate in its characters, lying between the Chinese and Iranian forms. 



FIG. i — THE LOCL.\X FACE IX PROFILE B.ASED OX THE JIE.AX ME-LSUKEHEXTS OF THE THREE 

SKULLS OF LOCLAX M.ALES, WITH THE V.ARIOUS JIEAbUREMEXTS IXDIC.^TED, WHICH ARE 
UTILIZED IX THE TEXT FOR RACIAL AX.ALYSIS OF F.ICIAL FEATURES. { X L) 

In estimating the projection of nose and form of face the forward projection of 
another point must be taken into account — that of the lower malo-maxillary point 
— which marks the advance of the cheek and the anterior attachment of the muscle 
of the cheek — the masseter muscle, B. The forward projections of the lower 
malo-maxillary point are given in Table IX, col. B. In the Loulan skulls, 
the lateral orbital and malo-maxillary points are advanced to almost the same 
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extent, 70- 5 mm., thus agreeing with the Sumerian type, both in equality of relation 
and in the absolute measurements. In the Chinese skulls, on the other hand, both 
lateral orbit and cheek are forward in position, but the lateral orbital i'^ the more 
advanced. Both the measurements are small in British skull. — particularly that 
relating to the forward position of the masseteric attachment. In the relationship 
just considered the Loulan skulls are not Mongoloid. 

The forward position of the root of the nose, the naso-glabellar region — deter- 
mines racial as well as individual characteristics. The forward position of tlie 
nasioii in the racial tvpes included in Table IX is wonderfully constant. In the 
Loulan type it is 90-3 mm. — 1-3 mm. more than in the Chinese but 5-2 mm, less 
than in the Punjabi. MTien we consider the projection of the nasion in advance 
of the lateral orbital point (A, F) we see that it amounts to 19-8 mm. in 
the Loulan t-vpe, but only 14 mm. in the Chinese. 21 mm. in the Sumerian, and 
23 mm. in the Punjabi (which in this re.spect is Iranian). The Loulan type in this 
matter is intermediate to the Mongolian and Iranian types. The forward projection 
of the glabella is important. This measurement (6) gives us the length of 
the pre-auricular part of the skull — the part which provides a base for the facial 
skeleton. In the Loulan type the glabellar projection is 93 mm. — 1-5 mm. less 
than in the Chinese skull. 3-5 mm. less than in the Sumerian, and 5 mm. less than 
in the Punjabi ; in this dimension the Loulan type falls to the bottom of our list. 

The amount by which the glabellar measurement exceeds the nasion 
(G, F) gives a precise method of estimating, not the sharpness, but the depth of the 
sub-glabellar notch at the root of the nose. The depth of this notch in the Loulan 
type is 2-7 mm., in the Chinese 5-5 mm., Sumerian 5-5 mm.. Punjabi 2-5 mm. 
(an Iranian amount), Southern Hindu 5 mm., Xegro 4 mm., and British 5 mm. 
In the slight depth of the sub-glabellar notch the Loulan skidl simulates an Iranian 
trait. 

The nasal bridge of Mongolian races has been measured by Miss M. L. Tildesley 
{Bioumtrika. vol. 13 (1921). pp. 239 and 24U) and by Dr. Cl. M. Morant {Ibid., vol. 14 
(1923j, pp. 206 and 227). In both Mongoloid and Xegroid races the nasal bones are in a 
state of retrogression. In three groups of Burmese skulls investigated by Miss Tildesley 
the mean width of the bridge of the nasal bones, measured at its narrowe.'^t part, 
varied from 10-3 mm. to 11-6 mm. : in two groups of Tibetan skulls Dr. Morant 
obtained mean values of 8-1 mm. and 8 mm. The mean for the three Loulan 
males is 9 mm., in the Sumerian skulls 11 mm., Punjabi 8 mm., and the Southern 
Hindu S-2 mm. By itself the width of the nasal bridge is not informative; it 
must be combined with the height of the arch taken at the same level as the width 
of the nasal bones. In the Burmese groups the mean heights of the nasal arches 
were 3 mm., 3 -.5 mm., and 3-6 mm. ; in the Tibetan groups, 2-4 mm. and 2-6 mm. 
The mean height of the arch in the three Loulan skulls (3-16 mni.) is about the same 
as in the Burmese but more than in Tibetan and Chinese : its height in Sumerian 
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skulls is 4-6 mm., and in Southern Hindu 3-7 mm. In shape and .size the nasal 
bone.s of the Loulan skulls are more Mongoloid than Iranian. The mean length of 
the nasal bones in the Loulan skulls — so far as they could be measured along their 
mesial border — was about '2- mm. They are short bones. 

The most in.structive measurement of nasal differentiation is that shown at 
X-X (Text-lig. I) ; it represents the extent to which the dorsum of the nose rises 
above the lower margins of the orbits. The point taken on each side is where the 
malo-maxillarv suture cros.ses tlie lower margin of the orbits. The measurement 
is taken at right-angles to the general trend of the dorsum of the nose. In the 
female Loulan skull this measurement was onlv mm., the mean for the 

three males 17-3 mm. In the Sumerian skulls the orbito-nasal height is 26 mm., 
in the British 24 mm., while in the group of Chinese skulls (10) it was only 14-5 mm. 
In orbito-nasal height the Loulan nose was intermediate to the Mongolian and 
Iranian types. 

Another measurement which assists us to discriminate races is that made to 
the lateral nasal point E (Text-fig. 4). The lateral na.sal point is taken on the least 
advanced part of the lateral margin of the nasal or pyriform aperture. This point 
in the Loulan skull is 87' 3 mm. in advance of the mid-meatal plane — about the same 
as in Punjabi and British skulls, considerably less (5-2 mm.) than in the Sumerian 
type, but considerably more (2- 8 mm.) than in the Chinese. The peculiar flattening 
in the lower nasal region of the Chinese face is due (1) to the advance of the masseteric 
point, (2) to the retraction of the lateral nasal — the difference between the two 
measurements being in them only 12-5 mm., whereas in the Loulan tt-j^e the differ- 
ence is 17 mm., the same as in Punjabi skulls but less than in the Sumerian type, in 
which the difference is 22 ■ 5 mm. How other racial types stand in this respect will 
be seen from Table IX. In the conformation of the naso-malar region the Loulan 
skull is not Mongoloid but mid-way between that type and the Sumerian. 

Projection of Jaivs — Proijnalhism. 

The system of measurements depicted in Text-fig. 4 provides us with a method 
of estimating the degree and nature of prognathism. As seen in life, prognathism is 
the amount to which the incisor or subnasal region of the upper jaw projects in 
front of the lateral wall of the nose — the lateral nasal point (F). 4Ve have to 
consider the forward development of two points in the upper jaw — the subnasal 
(H), the least advanced point just below the nasal spine, and the gnathion 
or upper alveolar point (J). In its pre-aiiricular advance of the subnasal 
point the Loulan skull (see Table IX, H) exceeds the Chinese by 5-3 mm., but falls 
short of the Sumerian by 3-2 mm. A peculiar feature of the Loulan skull is the 
advance of the subnasal point beyond the lateral nasal — a difference which amounts 
to 7 mm., whereas in most of the other races cited in Table IX the difference amounts 
to about 5 mm., in the Chinese rather less, in the British much less. The difference 
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bitween measurements H and J giues the actual amount of ^ubna-al {irounatlii^m. 
In the Loulan tvpe the .subnasal pruguathism aiuouuts to U-7 mm., in < hine.se 
-t-.j mm., Sumerian l-o mm.. Punjabi _ nun.. Southern Hindu 1 mm.. Kegro 
6 mm., and British 1-5 mm. In the conformation of the subiia=al region tlie 
Loulan skull is not typically Mongolian. 

Xo bone takes a more important part in deterniiniiig the racial characteristics 
of the face than the lower jaw. In my pre'cnt analy-^i^ of the Loulan profile 
I have restricted attention to two features — the pre-aiiricular advance of the lower 
alveolar point and of the point of the chin — its most advanced point 
(K, L). Measurements of these two projections are given in Table IX. A full 
consideration would require a comparison of the^e two projections with those of 
the upper jaw and zygomatic arch, but I shall deal now with only the mandibular 
projections. We at once notice a remarkable dift'erence between the Chinese and 
Loulan measurements. In the Loulan type the projection of the chin is 92-3 mm. 
— 1-.3 mm. more than the lower alveolar point, whereas in the Chinese the total 
chin projection is only 77 mm. and is 8 min. less than the lower alveolar projection. 
In the Loidan tvpe there is a positive chin projection — only 1-3 mm., whereas in 
the Chinese skull there is a minus degree of S mm. In the British face the chin has 
a positive development of 10 mm. ; in the Asiatic races included in Table IX the 
point of the chin usually falls behind the lower alveolar point. "While the estimation 
of the chin projection by this method does bring out certain racial traits, there is 
one circumstance which must be kept in mind. In primitive races the jaws tend to 
grow in a forward direction, away from the plane here used as a base, but among 
peoples which have been for long subjected to conditions of civilization — as anioni'st 
Europeans and Chinese — there is a tendency for tlie face to become elongated in a 
downward direction and for the chin region of the mandible to be depressed downward 
and backward upon the larynx, thus producing a retrognathism. Further, the 
prominence of* the chin, as in the British skull, may be due not so much to a positWe 
growth of the chin as to a retrocession of the lower alveolar margin. Kntil we adopt 
some such method as is outlined here we cannot hope to make progress in our 
technique of racial discrimination. 

An analysis of the full-face view of the skull — using the mid- vertical (sagittal) 
plane as a base — also brings out many modes for the analv.sis of race, but I do not 
propose to discuss these now, as the main points are brought out by the transverse 
measurements of the face given in various tables. The mean widths of the male 
Loulan fidl face are represented in Text-fig. 5. I intended to superimpose on it a 
corresponding composite made from 10 Chinese .skulls, but the differences in most 
parts were not sufficient to permit a clear separation of the two outlines 

In order to summarize the head characters of the Loulan people. I give in Text- 
fig. 6 a composite profile of the three male skulls — which represents the means of all 
measurements and markings. The form of this profile is such as leads us to expect 
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a skull which will fall well within the brachycephalic group, but when a composite 
outline of the occipital aspect is examined (m< Text-hg. 7. drawn on the Frankfort 
plane), we find the sides are compressed and the skull relatively narrow. The 
mean length is 180-3 mm., the mean maximum width is 139-G mm. The roof is 
high, the highest point being situated directly over the meatus, on the vertical 
mid-meatal or auricular plane, the mean auricular height being 121 mm., the 
bregmatic 118 mm. From the highest point of the crown the roof slopes into the 



O 20 A-O 70 

FIG. 5. — A COMPOSITE UR.IWISG OF THE LEPT-H.ALF OF THE LOULAN FACE, COMBUilNG THE 
ME.AIf MEASHKEMENTS OF THE THREE LOUI..VX M.ALES. (FR.AXKFOBT PEASE.) ( '■, F) 

forehead and backwards into the occiput. The occiput is not flattened as in typical 
Uzbeg and Tanjik skulls, but is slightly domed or capped. The cerebellar floor 
under the occiput dips down, cup-like, 27 mm. below the Frankfort plane. The 
face is regular and thrown well forwards. 

In the Loulan skull the glabella projects fld mm. in front of the vertical trans- 
meatal plane ; the most projecting point of the occiput lies 85 mm. behind this plane, 
but its level, in the Frankfort plane, is 8 nun. below that of the glabella (Text-fig. 6). 
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In the Loulaii skull, 47-2 per cent, of total lentrth is post-auricular. In a tyjucal 
Uzbeg skull, the pre-auricular length is OU inni.. post-cUiricular 73 mm., the post- 
auricular length being only 44-8 per cent, of the total length ; this i.s ilue to the 
flattening of the occiput. If, on the other hand, the occipital aspect of the Uzbeg 
skull is superimposed on the Loulan, its sides are seen to swell beyond those of the 



no. 6. COitPOSITE PROFUiE OF THE LOULAill SKL' LI., BASED THE MFAST MEASTTHEMEJIT OF 
THE THREE MALE SKULLS KOS. 1, 2, 3. ( ;• J.) 

Louiaii. for the maximum width of the Uzbeg type is l.o2 mm. a highly brachy- 

cephalio specimen. Xevertheless, the Loulan t_\-pe is intermediate in its form between 
the Uzbeg and Chinese type, but nearer to the Chinese than to the Uzbe" in 
dimensions. 

In the 10 Chinese skulls used here for comparison, the mean pre-auricular length 
was 94-5 mm., the mean post-auricular 85 mm., the latter forming 47-4 per cent, 
of the total length— the same proportion as in the Loulan. On the other hand, the 
post-auricular length in Sumerian skulls was 49-9 per cent, of the whole, while in 
the Punjab it was 47 per cent. How far the position of the auditory meatus will 
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help us to discriminate racial types remains to be proved, but so far as my investiga- 
tions have gone, they show that this is a relationship which should be investigated 
and registered. 



no. 7. OCCXPITAX, ASPECT OF THE LOCXA^' SKCIX BASED ON THE MEANS OF THE THREE MALE 

SKULLS. (FRANKFORT PLANE.) (X i.) 

Summary. 

In this paper are described five skulls which Sir Aurel Stein obtained during his 
third expedition from ancient cemeteries in the north-eastern region of the 
Taklamakan desert, Chinese Turkestan— cemeteries which were not in use after the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era. Descriptions and measurements of the skulls 
are given ; four were of males, one of a female. It is inferred that all five represent 
a single people. The skulls have been compared with some from cemeteries at the 
western end of the Taklamakan and with others of natives of Turkestan. To the 
type of skull found by Sir Aurel Stein in the ancient cemeteries of Loulan the name 
Loulan has been given. A search for the Loulan type amongst living peoples has 
failed to find one which is identical, but the living inhabitants along the southern 
fringe of the Taklamakan provide the nearest approach to the type. The Loulan 
type shows both Mongoloid and Caucasoid characters ; it is an intermediate tj-pe. 
This type, in the writer’s opinion, is to be explained not by hybridity but by the 
natural process of evolution. Attention is drawn to the great racial di\dde which 
separates peoples of Mongoloid stock from the other stocks of southern Asia and of 
Europe ; on each side of it occur zones of intermediate types. As the Taklamakan 
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is situated on, and forms part of, the great racial di\-ide, it is to be expected that a 
people such as the Loulan folk should be of an intermediate character. They 
bridge the gap which lies between iMongoloids of the Kirghiz type with the Iranian 
type of the Pamirs and Persia. Further, the writer has applied certain new methods 
for measuring and registering the racial features of the face. 


ilEASUREilEXTS OF THE LoULAX SkULLS. 

Table I. 


Lengths and Widths. 


No. 

1 i 

' ^ ! 

B ! 

C 

i 

I) ^ 

: 

E 

F i 

! 

G i 

H 

J ■ K 

1 (L.T. 03) 

. 181 1 

179 

172 

135 

133 

130 

107 

121 

98 75 

2 (L.S. 2. 07) ... 

. 174 

172 

169 

139 

128 

135 

112 

121 

97 , 79-9 

3 (Ying. m. 1. 01) . 

. 186 

177 ; 

173 

: 145 

134 

138 

111 

124 

96 78 

4 (N. IX. 01) ... 

. 178 

179 

169 

1 1 

132 ' 

126 

103 : 

no 

87 74-7 

5 (Turfan) 

. 188 

— 

— 

140 i 

' 1 

1 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

105 , 74-4 

Lengths. — A. GlabeUo-occipital. 

B. Ophryo-occipital. 

C. GlabeUo-Iambda. 


Widths. — D. Squamo-parietal. E. Biparietal. 

F. Between anterior ends of masto-parietal 

sutures. G. Between 

posterior ends 

of masto-parietal sutures. 

H. Maximum frontal width. 

J. Jlinimum frontal width. K. Cephalic index. 









Table II. 






Heights and Base Measurements. 




No. 


B 

C 

D 

! 

B 

F 

G 

H 

J ^ K 

1 

.. 138 

118 

123 

103 

105 

102 

102 

129 

73 — 

2 

.. 138 

115 

123 

‘ 100 

103 

101 

103 

135 

66 — 

3 

.. 145 (?) 

131 

135 

106 

103 

105 

97 

141 

85 i — 

4 

.. 125 

106 

112 

; 97 

90 

99 

91 

127 

80 j — 


A. Basi-bregmatic height. B. Bregma above Frankfort plane. C. Radiua-centre of 
meatus to bregma. D. Radius-centre of meatus to glabella. E. Radius-centre of meatus to 

gnathion. F. Basion to nasion. G. Basion to gnathion. H. Width of neck widest bi- 

mastoid diameter. J. Antero-posterior fixation of neck — the distance between inion and 
the mid-point of a line jo ining the anterior borders of the mastoid processes — at lower border of 
tympanic plates. 
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Tvhlk III. 

Far.al WtdlM. 



Xo. A 

B 

( • 

I) 

E 

F 

G 

H 

•J 

K 

1 

112 

; 99 

11.7 

I2S 

100 

116 

96 

27 

24 

23 

o 

112 

103 

127 

1.37 

99 

126 

97 

26 

22 

22 

3 

107 

99 

123 

146 

99 

132 

107 

29 

27 

23 

•1 

99 

91 

lo-t 

120 

S3 

113 

— 

27 

21 

19 

.0 

11.7 

106 

127 

143 

104 

128 

105 



. 




A. Bisupra-orbital wiilth — measured between most distant lateral points of angular 
processes. B. Internal orbital width — measured between inn er ends of fronto-malar sutures. 
C. Bimalar width — measured between angles on temporal borders of malar bones. D. Bi- 
zygomatio width. E. Bimaxillary width — measured between lower ends of malo-maxillary 
sutures. F. Bicondylar width of mandible. G. Bigonial width of mandible. H. Inter- 
orbital width — width of inter-orbital process immediately above “os planum ” of lachrymal. 
J. Bidacryal width. K. Binasal width — measured between the p< 3 ints of attachment for 
“ tendo occuli." 


Table IV. 


Facial Lewjths of Orbit and Nose. 



Xo. 


B 

C 

1) 

E 

F 

G 

H 

1 

J 

K 

1 



102 

62 

.30 

31 

31 

40 

3S 

46 

Oj J 

o 


('*7 

110 

br* 

34 

31 

32 

41 

40 

« 1 

27 

3 


... 

137 



3s 

3.. 

39 

39 

7)7 

28 

4 


71 

— 

— 

— 

31 


3*i 

3o 

43 

21 

o 


To 

130 

1 

34 

37 

— 

41 

— 

57 

27 


A. Xaso-alveolar height. B. Xa.so-gnatuion height — naeieii to lo«e>t pcmt uf mandibular 
symphysLs. C. Maxillary height — level of na.-al ^i^l to low. r point if symjjliV'i-. I). Height 
of symphysis. E. Height of right orbit. F. Heiuht of left orbit. G. Width of right orbit. 
H. Width of left orbit. J. Xasal height. K. Xasal width. 

VOL. LIX. X 
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Table V. 


Pnliital Olid Dmfijl 


Xo. 

A 

B 

(■ 

D 

K 

!' 

< i 

H 

.1 

K 

1 

oo 

42 

CC) 


43 

.■>»» 

3-1 

f.4 

1' 

0 

o 

1 

41 

(w; 

4.", 

3!' 


33 

1 1. ) 

1' 

1 > 

»•> 

. . .“1 

41 

ns 

.“H' 

47 

.'if; 

3'f 

h~i 

■2’\ 

1 i 

4 

31 

31 

r,i 

4-2 

:id 










A. Aiitero-po^terior dictraeter of dental areade measured from a point Letweii the.' Aiiterinr 
surfaces of the upper central incisors to the mirl-point of a line joining the- po-terior honler'i of 
the Li't molar teeth. B. Br .mme uidth incaMire-d hettiecu lateral .siirfatt- eef upper tanme-.. 
C. Bimolar width mea'ured between outer ^urface> of >ei ond pair of uiolai'. I). Jx-narh of 
palate measured from a point between hinder border' of upper central iin.i-or socket' and base 
of p.datal spine. E. Width of p.tl.ite mea'Ured between inner margin id 'ui ki-ts for sim und pair 
ofmol.tr'. F. Lensth of lower dent.ii aro.ule. (.1. Lower bi'.,tnine di.i meter. H. Lower molar 
dianie'er. J. Depth of palate at vault — between the se^tondt pair of mol tt'. K. Xumber of 
cari ' .' t- ■••h 


Table VI. 

A T('h U/V//W/l'^ ' . 


X . 

A 

B 

(' 

D 

i; 

r 

I ; 

H 

1 

1 .. 

... 117 

127 

124 

]iib 

1 It. 

|ii2 

O A 

21 

21 

2 

12.-1 

111. 

114 

112 

|iii; 

’.'7 

•>•) 

23 

3-1 

•> 

i;!n 

] i;i 

111 

123 

113 

VHi 

21 

2»i 

2.i 

1 .. 

. . ’ 123 

112 

11 Hi 

IU.3 

112 

ss 

I’s 

•>•> 

2t 


A X.t'ion-bregni.i along arch of frontal. B. Brerundatiiba alona .n-eh i,f pirieti! 
C. Lauihia-oposthion along arch of occipital. D. Chord of n i'ion-i>re^m,i an h, K. Ciiori of 
bregm.t-larab da arch. F. Chord of lambda-opisthion ar h. L. 'm- ,if n ision-.br.- 'mt. an 
H Sise of br -gmi-lambd t arc. 3. Sine of 1 luibi i- j|)!,thi ju ir -. 


( I ,/,i I, Iir^i III Ifli I'lltllt 


L7.< 


Table VII. 


?i[, ri<,iri iiii'iif^ Ilf M'linlible, Forfoneii Mni^iii’in. nnd Maxtoid Frocex--. 



Xo. A 

B 

c 

D 

i; 


( : 

H 

.( 

K 

1 

n-t 

7r> 

54 

6.3 

2S 

20 

36 

2,’' 

32 

1'* 


3d 


51 

61 

2S 

10 

37 

31 

20 

a 

o 

33 

-o 

55 

71 

20 

1.7 

37 

3-1 (?) 

30 


X 

— ■ 











32 

31 

23 




A. Jlkunidl Width of ascending process of mandible. B. Distance from masseteric point on 
lo\\ er bonier of ascending ramus to highest point on articular surface of condyle. The masseteric 
point is the mid-point of the masseteric convexity on the lower border of the mandible. 
C. Distance between masseteric point and deepest point of sigmoid notch, D. Distance of 
misseteric point from tip of corouoid process. E. Depth of mandible at 2nd molar tooth, 
i. Thickness at same point — at right angles to measurement E. G. Antero-posterior diameter 
of "foramen maanum." H. Width of “foramen magnum." J. Tip of left mastoid below 
Fr.inkfort plane. K. Distance which the point of the chin projects in front of alveolar border 
when mandible rest-, on its lotver border. 


Table VlII. 



/jlflfOlli'lt l( 

iivd Malar Arch Measnreiuevtx. (Set Tc.ii-fii/. 

o \ 

O.) 



— 

A 

B 

C D 

E 

F 

Xo. 1 

iL.T. 03 1 

70 

73 

8l 75 

27 

43 


jh.S, 2. 07) 

80 

72 

S4 73 

26 

44 

. , •) 

lAiiig. Ill l.oli 

S3 

7ti 

85 77 

20 

47 

.. 4 

^X, IX. oil 

78 

74 

so 73 

IS 

37 

Mc.tn 

of 1. 2. 3 

SO-3 

73-6 

S3-3 770 

27-6 

44 ■ 6. 


10 Chuu‘>t‘ ... 

70-3 

74-4 

S2-.-. 72 -S 

■ < ‘ 

43-0 


5 Suuieriaii ... 

79- 0 

74-0 

S4-0 73-0 

26-2 

45- -.i 


io British 

76-9 

71-3 

80*5 O't-8 

24-3 

43 9 


N -2 
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Table IX. 


Measurentdits oj Facial Project tens. [See Ttjt-jifi. 4.l 




A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

K 

r. 

H 

.1 

K 

L 

Xo. I 


. 73 

-o 

9.S 

96 

89 

Oo 

93 

97 

97 

94 

07 

2 


. 6S 

60 

96 

93 

87 

88 

93 

94 

97 

93 

99 

3 


. 70 

70 

103 

101 

SO 

93 

95 

93 

91 

SO 

79 

.. 4 













V 


. 70-3 

70 -3 

99-0 

97-0 

87-3 

90-3 

93-0 

94-3 

9.7 ■ 0 

91-0 

92-3 

VI 


. 7.7-0 

73-0 

00 ‘ 5 

93 -.7 

84 -.7 


94 -.7 

SO 0 

93-5 

85 '0 

77-0 

VII 


. 70 ' 0 

70-0 

lO.S-0 

99 0 

93-5 

91-0 

96 -5 

97-5 
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DYIXG GODS AND PUBERTY CEREMOXIES. 

By G. Roheim. 

I. — The Youthful Gods. 

I\ the myths aiiT ritual of various Greek and Oriental gods we find certain common 
features. These are :■ — • 

(1) Death and resurrection, descent to the nether world followed by the 
return of the hero and heroine. 

('2) Their rites are esoteric, reserved to initiates. 

(3) lYomen or effeminated men are prominent in their cult. 

(4) The name of the god indicates his youth.^ 

(5) The name of the god is the name of a musical instrument or. at least, the 

god is specially connected with music (cf. below). 

(6) The god is accused of homosexual relations or. at least, of effeminate 

bearing. 

(7) The god or his father commits incest. 

(8) Phallic rites are prominent in the ritual. 

(9) Female devotees sacrifice their virginity, male.-j their virility, to the god. 

(10) The god is a tree-spirit ; after his death as a human being, he is reborn 

as a flower or eatable vegetable. A festival celebrates and imitates 
the marriage and death of the god with the aim of magically promoting 
the life-process in nature. - 

l)ionv.sos = " the young Zeus (Kretschmer, Aus der Anomia. 1890, p. 25 ; J. E. Harrison, 
Th'imii. 1912. p. 48). Hyakiuthos = invenculus ’’ (Brugmann. Qrmidriss. I, p. 261: II, 
p. 237; Wide. Lakonlsche Kulte. p. 290). Kouretes = ‘' young men’' (J. E. Harrison, l.c., 
p. 19; Annual of British School at Athens. XV. 1908. p. 308). I)umuzi-abzu (Tamuz) = “true 
son of the deep waters " (Ziraraern. in Ahli. d. phil. hist. Kl. Sachs. Ges. d. ft’fis.. XXVII, p. 704). 
Cf. the Mexican Piltzintecutli = “the young prince” (Loewenthal in Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, LII. 1922, p. 20). 

- The gods we refer to arc Adonis. Attis. Osiris, Dionysos. Hyakinthos. Orpheus, etc. For 
the facts quoted above, see the well-kno\m works of Frazer, Mannhardt. Hepding, Baudissin, 
Xilsson. Gruppe. and Harrison ; tlie article.s in Ro.scher's Lexicon and Pauly-Wissoiva. and other 
works of reference (some to be quoted l)eIow). Cf. also C. Clemens. “ Zum Ursprung der grie- 
chischen Mysterien,” Anthropos. XtHIl. XIX, p. 4.31 : Winterstein, Vrsprung der T ragodie. 
1925 ; Kostrup, Attic Tragedy, 1923. A homosexual dream is narrated in connection with 
Gilgame.sh, a heroic double of Adonis-Tamuz (Ungnad Gressmann. Das Gilgamesh-Epos, 1911, 
Tafel I, Z. 2.32, p. 14). and between Horus and .8eth (Erman. “ Beitrage zur agyptiscben 
Religion.” Sitzungsberichte der kngl. preuss. Ak. d. IFisa., XLV. 1916, p. 1143). As for the 
connection between (attempted) incest and castration, see Clemens and Amobius : quoted by 
Hepding : Attis, 104, 105. See also the important remarks of Radau in Assyrioli.sche und 
Archeologische Studien, H. Hdprecht gewidmet, 1909, p. 404. With regard to O.siris. see 
Brugsch, Religion, p. 581, and Maspero. Contes, p. 9. 
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II. — The Spirit of the Bi-li.-ruakfr. 

It li.ij Teen piiinted out bv Reik. that Atti'-. Adonis. oTe.. tlu' youtliful gc 1? 
w;io die and are reborn, for whom the women mourn, and whose re-urrect'.i.n 
gladdens the heart' of their worshippers, represent the yi.iuiie men ot a savage 
tribe.^ 

All these cults weie what the ancients called mysterit'. i.i . eontined to a certain 
number of initiates. The connection between these vegetation-cults and initiation 
rites is speciallv evident in the case of the Kouretes and Korybante', whose mysteries 
are reg'arded as Phrvgian and closelv connected with Attis and Kybele by (.'lemens.- 
The Korvbantes, at anv rate, are the Phrygian ec[uivalent.s of the Kretan Kouretes.* 

The localization of the ni\-th at Crete aiiel in Phrygia seems to indicate that it 
belonged to a Pre-Hellenic stratum of population, a people who had an drienral 
culture and were probably racially connected with the inhabitants of Asia IMir.or. 

The Kouretes and their rites have been studied and explained brilliantly and 
convincingly as tribal initiation ceremonies by J. K. Harrison.^ She relies especially 
on the part played by them in the midh of the infant Dionysos as protectors of the 
deity, and explains the Titaiies or " white clay men.” the death and revival of the 
infant Dionysos, and the toys (bull-roarer) he pdays with by reference to savage 
initiation ceremonies.® Tliere is historical evidence for the Cietan initiation ritual 
overlooked by Hiss Harrison, and, as we shall see. wrongly adduced in this 
connection against the death and rebirtli ritual by Farnell®: okottoi, “those 
who lived in the dark house,” was the epitheton of Cretan youth before they 
were brought out into the light of ilay. i.e. ailmitted to tlie status of adult men.’ 
Probably the word refers to the period of seclusion in a dark hut.® 

According to a verv proliable inference of Hofer the festival of 'EKCvcrta^ ur 
“ bringing forth." was celebrated at the conclusion of this “peiiod de marge. “when the 
boys and girls were led back to the light of day from their initiation huts.® Tlie 
mythical origin of the fe'tival is recounted by Antoninus Idberalis . It was celebrated 
inlionour of LetoPhvtia. evidently a goddess of growth, for she liad occasioned the 
growth of male genital organs to a girl and thus transformed her into the heio 
Leukippos. This Leukippos was probably the genius of female initiation ai d 

- Til. Reik. PiubJciif^ 'hr Ediyio/i-ipstjcholoijie, 1919. p. 123. (C/. (1H5) above, p. Isl.l 

- <!'lemen'. Protrptiron pros Hrllena?. p. 15. (I have to thank my friend Dr. Mariit. T’ni- 
ver-itv Lf'-turer in Greek Pliilology, for his kind aid in dealing with variou' Greek autlior.-,.) 

^ J. E. Harrison. Thtniis. 1912. p. 26. 

' J. E. Harri'on. " The Kouretes and Zeus Koiiro'." Aitnanl of th Rrit'ah .Schod nt Atlo /l^. 
XV, litees. p. 3os. Idem, Thnn>>. 1912. p. 19. 

' T. E. Harrieon. Thnnis. 1912, pp. 14, 16. tCf. her remark-, on pp. 19. 2U.) 

‘ L. R. Farnell. " Magic and Religion in Early Hellenic .^(,0101 v." .i. ft. I)’.. XVIi, p. 33. 

' Eur., Phorn.. 1.539 sq. " School.” Eur.. Aik., 989. 

' <yf. for in<tances. Plo— . Dn.sKind. 1912. p. 717 ; If. p. 733. Fr„7er. Bidih,- the Beaulf.J. 
1913. I. pp. 22-100 ; IL pp. 22.5-78. 

Hofer. Skotin. P,o-dierU L, ,Jkon. p. lol9. 
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;-iioiatioii. fertile liriiles .slept before his imaae the niaht before they were married. 
Tie- an<lroaynous hem points to a rite which included a ihaiiue of ilress,- and thi^. 
as we shall show below, was a freiiUcnt feature of initiation ceremonies. The "odde.'S 
to whom these rites were dedicated, both under her name of .Aphrodite .8]cotia^ and 
mider the yiiise of Leto Phytia. was a niother-ileitv. essentially identical with the 
.Mountain Mother, the Great Mothei of the Cretan-Phryei.in tribes. ^ 

It is therefore verv probable that, iiotwithstaudiiie XiG^on and Gnippe.^'' 
Eudeniami is ijuite lieht in interpretina the Ekdiisia as a festival of " piilliiur out ” 
'.'1 ■■ birth."® i . e . as a festival of rebirth after the si.|ouin in the symliolic woiid> 
mpresented bv the dark initiation hoime. The actual initiation ceremonv of the 
Korybaiites. the Phrygian e'juivaleut'. of the Kourete-. has lieen recorded l)v Plato. 
The novice was seated on a tin one while the Koiiretes or Koryliantes danced round 
The connection between this ritual and the pniieipal mythical function of 
the Korybaiites has not escaped the notii e of fnimisch. who reaards the novice as a 
hypostasis of the infant Zens, and the initiator.' .i- i-i'piv'eutativcs of the mythical 
Korybantes.® The well-known myth to which he alludes tells im how Ehea gave 
birth to Zeus iu the c.ivc' of the Dictae at Krefe. how the infant was nouri.shed bv 
the milk of the goat Amaltheia and the nvmphs eallod Meli.ssai. " the bees." and 
how the Kouretes by the iioisi.- made with their dance prevented the child-swallowiiiu 
monster Kroiios from hearing the shouts of the infant. Pdiea curve him a stone to 
swallow and made hini believe tluit he had 'wallowed his own child.* 

The im'th re-aetod iu initiation ritual is .i typical airtor of a jniberty ceremony. 
This is the usual explanation of puberty ritC' ; a mou'ter swallows the youths who 
are protected against this demon by tlic initiator'. 

At the Wiradjuri Burbunu the boys are told that Daiaiuulun will kill them if 
they tell aiiv of the 'ccrets.i® Tlii.s i' the bfinc who kills the youth, cuts them U]'. 
and restores them to life minus a tooth. According to the Turrhal. it was the 
medicine men tlieni'iTve< wlio 'W.dloweil rite voutbs durinc tlie-^e reremonie-j.'^ 
.\.t the Dora cereinonies. (•(inceale<l men I nrobablv ropi'e'entinu supernatural beincf'l 

^ Mi/thoiji'iiphi Gp’i i. eil ri.irtini. vul. IL K.i'i-. I. 18UI). Aiitnuiuu' Liboralis. XVII. 

- f'f. Dcimmler. P/iiPito'i'i-i. .'ll) UT '22. Xil''<iii. CrVe <7i I'Klr ,o,i 7■^Ugi6<^r Up’lfutunQ. 
lOOii. p. .370. 

Ettimoloii'icmii Jla'iniiii’. .543. p. 48. 

’ XiU'on. I r.. p. 370. note 3. 

^ (ti'iippe, I.C.. p. l:!4S. XiU'cm. / i.. ]> 371. iiufi- 1. 

' Enclemann, Ro.sehrT's Lf-yiron. II. p. lPt59. 

I’l.ito. Enthydun.. 'Ill (I'ap.VIT'. S. Eitn-iii. 'lei. ■n' ' (Jiier'nen uini 

J.' trli I . lul.7. p. 54. 

^ Immisch. in Ro.'cher'o £- II. p. loin. 

.VpoUodori, Bibhuthfcit. 1. pp. 5. (i. 7. 

A. W. Howitt. Till Xaiin 7'o'7* > a' .'■■,.///!. /fe-' . la./,, //,•/. I'ca, ... .7s7. 
n Hoevitt. 1 r , p. 5MI. 

H avitt. I <•.. p. 5'Jti. 
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rush upon the boys, who are told by the initiators (Quoiiinies) to stand still and 
not be frightened.^ The first bull-roarer, or Gayandi. was transformed into a 
monster like a " piggiebillah." and he threatens the youths with destruction at 
initiation.- 

The Mungarai have a tradition ot a "very big man” called Kuuapippi who, 
like Kronos. lived in the far-away times before anybody else came into existence. 
He is said to have been the nrst to teach the initiation ceremonies, and the sacred 
sticks used in these ceremonie,-^ are still called Kunapippi. Like Kronos. he killed 
and devoured all the boys, excepting two. who, like Zeus, managed to escape and 
then to kill the monster.® The Kai call the bull-roarer Xgosa, i.e. " Grandfather.” 
and regard him as a being who i.s always after the youths and wants to swallow 
them. The men who initiate them are called ” vize.” and. like the Kouretes in 
Phrygia, it is they who protect the novice against the murderous designs of the 
monster.^ The clamour made by the Korybantes in their dances mav therefore 
originally have had a double meaning : that of protecting the youths of the tribe 
against the monster, and of terrifying the women who are not allowed to penetrate 
into these mysteries.^ 

Whether we interpret the name as the " dancers ”® or as " the wearers of the 
peaked hat,”' both denominations are ecjually characteristic of secret societies like 
the Duk-Duk and similar organizations evolved out of puberty ceremonies. We 
see therefore that the mysteries of the Korybantes belonged to the pubertv 
ceremony type. and. on the other hand, we may note the mvth of celerv springing 
up from the blood of one of the brother Korybantes who had been killed bv his 
brethren,® which connects these rites with the cults of Osiris. Adonis, etc. 

For fiu'ther points of contact we shall turn to the Son-Gods of the Orient. We 
know that Adonis the " Lord ” meant the Babylonian Tamuz. and we ought to add 
that the "Lord ” was n Tamuz. one of the son-gods of primitive Semitic tribes. 
Bur like the "great master” (Biamban) with the secret name of " Daramulun,” 
which nie<ui> " a musical insmunent, the bull-roarer.”® so Adonis the Phcenician 
Lord ” was called Gr/'/pac. a word wliich seems to have meant " flute ” in the 

1 Howitt. l.'\, p. 60.'i. iff. Spenser ami nillou. The Xorlheni Tribe': of Central An^tralia. 
pp. 499-.")02.) 

- K. L. P.irker. The Enahlaiii Tribe. 190.->. p]>. (iT. 72. 

’ P>. Spem cr. Xntirp Tribe's ef the Xorthern T< rritori/ of Aii.strnliii , 1914. jip. 213-17. 

‘ Ch. Ke\>>cr. .tas dem Lehm tier Knilente. Xeuhaus.-. Lteiit.-srh X' u -Guinea. 1911. Ill, 
p, 37. St. Lehner. Bahana. ibid., pp. 496. 407. 

“ A third (im nn-riou,) meaning would be an imitation of the noi^i. made bv the new-born 
initiate. 

' ( f. Pott in Knhii.s Zeilsihrift. VII. p. 241. 

’ Immisch in RoscherA F.exieon. II. 1697. p. ItiOS. .1. K. Harrison. Thmii.'S. 1912. p. 52S. 

' Clemens Alexandrinus. Brotr pro's. Hell.. II. p. 19. Arnnbius, Adv. not.. X. p. 19. Firmieus 
Maternus, De errore. p, 11. 

’ Howitt. l.r.. p ."i2s. 
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Phoenician language.^ At Pergamon he was called 'AfSoifSa^. a word that has been 
derived from abub {ambub), the Semitic name of the flute. - 

Xow, if we know anthhing abotit primitive tribes for certain it is this : a hero 
u'ho (lies and is reborn, and u'Jio is ide)itical ndth a innsical iii.itrn/nent. is an initiation- 
sjiirit. the representative of the initiate^. Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
Ailonis was not the only flute-hero of our cvcle. The Greek cinijra. " Ivre." with 
vrhich the name of Kinyras is connected, comes from the Phoenician a word 

which seems to mean both a lyre and a special form of double flute with a plaintive 
wailing note, hence in folk etymologv the name of the hero became connected with 
th.e Greek word KivvpiU, whining, mournful.® Like his son and double Adonis, and 
Attis the Phrygian equivalent of the Semitic Adonis, he is represented as a favourite 
(.if the great Asiatic Mother-Goddess.^ The flute is one of the characteristic musical 
imtrumeiits of the Attis cult, and we also find it in })rominence in the ritual of the 
Babylonian Tamuz.® Similar flute-heroes are found in South America. Many 
\'ears ago. the Tahuma tell us. there was a youna boy called IMilo-maki (ntaki = son), 
who sang so beautifully that all the people came to listen to him. But those who 
had heard him sing and then ate fi.sh died instantly. So thev decided to burn him. 
and the Paxiuba palm grew from his ashes. Flutes are made from the wood of this 
tree, and these repeat the beautiful .-ongs of .Milo-maki. When the fruits are ripe 
these flutes are blown by the men in honour of Milo-maki the creator of all fruits.® 
This is the festival of Yurupary. characterized by the self-inflicted wounds of the 
men which correspond to the proceedings of the Galloi.’ 

Boys are only permitted to attend after having passed the initiation which 
consists of flogging.® and the uninitiated may not hear the 'Ound of the flute on pain 

Pollux. Onoma-iticoH. IV. 76; ed. Betlie. p. 223. .^theuau-. l.r.. IV. pp. 76-171-/. 
(./. Baudissin, .Idoai'a und Esmu/i. pp. S4. Sa ; tu-uppe. / 1. p. ’ 

- W. H. Engel, Kypros. pp. .536-643. Prelfi-r. Orirehl.srht: Miithologii . 1S.74. I. p, 220. 
Mi-' ers. BiV Phonizicr. I. pp. 101-3. 

“ Frazer. Adoni-i. p. 4.7. 

* (./. tstoW. Kinynt-^. Kowher. 1. p. list). Tlu- k-aeiid of hV incotuou- interoour^e with his 
d i.ighter is evidently the re.d re.ison for the f .istr.ition (.d his ^du. whu h is the taliun punishment of 
thi- incest. (Hygiiius. Fnh.. p. 242 : tichol ad Clemens, Pi:edrigog>is, III. Cap. VI. p. 17.) Like 
.'td-iiiis. he is connected aith .sacred prostitution ; it i- his dauLditers. the -i-iters of Adonis, from 
vsli an the eu.stom is derived. ( Clemens, »■«.>. 11. p. 14: .Lrnohiu'. .I'/r^ /-.sas aunVuu s.V. p. 19.) 

^ Vf. Hepding. Attis. p. 128. Baudissin. Adonis nnd Esmnn., 1011. pp. 104. 3.j4. If. there- 
fotf. Adonis is rd/y,, ns. the dute." and his fatlur ( myr.i'. •• the lyre ui double-flute.'' mav not 
th - name of the goddess K\ bele be regarded as a feminine form of the kymbalon. the instrument 
vhioh plays such a prominent part in her cnlt \Cf. E. EBler. " Kuba-Kybele." PhUoIogn-s. 
L.WHl, 1909. p. 130.) 

® '■ .-^ttin vero hoc ipsuin volunt C'se quod ex fragibus nasi, it ur. . . . Quid hoc 

rugibus profuit ut lietu.s suos annuis ululatibus geminent." FirmicU' Matcrnus. Dp i rrore, 
111. (( '/. Theocritus, idem. X\', p. 142. Adonis, the corn, returning year by ye.ir with the Horai.) 

■ Cf. " The Day of Blood.’' Frazer. AiiunD, p. 221. 

■* Xerry de , 'Santa .Lnn i. Polk-J.nn P.rrsilinn. I .siSd. p. 24.7 W.ilii e. Tron/s ,,)i the .Amazon. 

p. 349. 
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of otMtii. Yuriiporv i' 'pint o'r iui’^Lorioi:. aii'i riii- nutc' aio al'ij iMilf' 1 Yun’.p,;ri, ’ 
AoL-oixiiii- to tile Waii'anuin^a. tIr-io rM' a mau Lalloil Miirtu-inurtii rIio a 

iioi'o liko the roat of tlu' " iiiuitu-iinuRii. or l‘ull~ioaier. aJal 'oa' tor!i to pu’o ^ ov 
the wiM liut levive.l after rli!' in ’'iie form or tie- tt' ►' tailoh " nanaiiiia 

[Grr i-ilim ^p.). The wood of rhe'O to-”' i' u-^oil rot the hulhioai'er calle'l ■'iniri';- 
murtu."“ Darainiihm. killeii Lv Baianie for uh- eiueltv to the hov', •survive- . r 
is re:^U'eitateil in tlie liull-io.ii -r, id'o eaiied Darauiuliin. whii h 1 

voieed JTata.miiimi trlie hull-roaiei i j' a!'0 railed Bi.nubaii (tin tna-terh anh: 
the eipiivalent of fdnneaii-nuatia = Maniingorak (our father'. 

It irniihl tlh /■' f.jf t '•II ni pi.’--., hi, if, r/,> ^,, ,,,, fh,,^ ' Jfj'f /'< ^'1, t : , i I >t ft ' '/* 
eete//ea/Oi> , ,, ^ 1 -,,’ JIJ.,”,, .I'rt',- fj,-! .iri,,! h’j t’lfl,,, /, ,nl .t - lAttle = Ihn .w, 

the Father; I)uniuzi ahzti = the tine toni a-Z/o i,;,, a i:, ,,, ,,,1 ,i;iii inlhrl 

" till' loi'il ' lAdou). ui " flu: I,. fill' ' iBaali. ,it,finl ii-.i}, ,, -jjn-j-i, 

^iV‘nf l-ij nf ,1.1, > : f'ji’ ’ ■':i I (fw ti.'.f, ( Aic-ia^. yiyyoaf;). Aario'’.e 

rau'ieal in'trumeiit' ate found in tlie-t oi-oia^ric t iilt'. Beside- the flute, we find ‘he 
cymbal, tiie tympanoii. the buil-roaier. all a.seociated with divimtie" who. like ri.e 
Korybantes and Fionv'O'. die and ;ii‘e leboin. r,r. at lea-r. like Kvbele. arc cou- 
nei'ted with myth' of ilciith aini re-ui ii i tion .5 

At Taim the bull-roarer i' the "hu-band." the rlute' ai" his ■'wive'."'' If 
Atti'-Adoni' the liU'li.ind i- a tlnre. it minht b'- rh.tt the wire and mother Kvb. '..' 
WU' repre-ente<l iw another inii'Kal in'truiaent. ]irobal.'lv the kvnibaloa. w.th 
which her name i' counected. and tin- tvmitanon. In thi' ca.se the inv.'tic sav-nc: 
about having e.iten fioin the mu'ic.il in^triun'-nt' which I'epre-rent the goddc".'^ 
Would refer te> an act or or d comummou w ith rite Mother on the [>.irt of the initiav'j, 

1 Xery lie ' mt I .tnn !. -t.'-/ . n. 244. Km h-(.(i'mbe!a. .A/.ti/-. 'i,it,r d’-n T,!di'i>i‘,rn lltli.i, 

II. ii’e. 292. 29.’,!. Cf. f"i t!n -e wiuippina-fe^tivals. \\’ H. Brett. Ti-ibff of G’linun. I'ttS. 

p. I 'in ! 

- In the 3C(.!et linciM'-'i of tilt- .truiu.i the initiates call tin noeK i. ' i inL.o," •• nikut i." 
'trehhj'.v. Die A-ffi’l- a-e/ Loi'i'j'i-Stiiiii/ne i,' Zfntral-.luiti-nU, . Wrotientliehuneei’. a ;s 
ieiii st.ieJtisdien Volker Mno-urn. Fi.uikfurt-ain-Main. I. p. 6:4 : T\'. Toil I. pp. 2i)-:);4. ( in the 

I'i'-ntity ot nnvii e ,rnil liull-ioaier. cf. titrei'lmv. l.i\. p. .”)1. 

S|)i nei 1 an l ( .illen. Xorlh.r,, '/Vi'- '. iip. 434. 4:!.'>. 

' R. H. M-itiii.-'iV-;. •• ri’.e B'’rb'Liii' of the Wir.nlthui i Tiihe-." .Jo'icn. Ai.iltoij,, f, 
XX\ r. IstHi. ji|i. 2 '/-'’. 2 ns Keiwitt. hr., p. .'is.3, 

■ I'hii'ipi-le-. .'|S. Aii-ti)ph . T‘| 'p.. I In. 'Tii- ‘\mpaniin. ,m iu\ent„ii ,,{ 

Kynel, Ml' rhe Ki ii yli.int' ' i ''ti.ilio, 47o. I.'i. Liieietm-. ]I. lils. Apeihnnu- Rhorh.is. 
. 1 h 'n. T. 1 ] i'll. ( li ph.. J/vi/i/.'. 41 . H‘ I - 1 lot .. I \ . A), t’lefiie'i- Pt'tir.. II. p. 17 iSta’i. 111 . 
|‘. !4. oi'i till 'I In liion. (■/lef.. p rpW., 

’ ( '. JKmli 1 . 'rami in XeiiiiaiR-.' I>. .it-.-h X‘ .•Al" . inH. ll[.p..''0|. 

1 li i.'i iw. .41. P/'O?.--.. II. P l.'i. e 1. .'t.iliiin. p. ]:! Fh .Iiir-ns Mati I niw. Zif ffur,'.' j. .. 
.Will. ' t/'. >1 Illle^-lil h wii-'l ill n .tkel-l'i-n u le (It-n Kii,il.en im Poo. lia- Sehwei'ae.elobn.s 

'I'll. !i K—eii il.'j Buuiles/aiii.ei- abccnomiiien. ') JJ. U'e^tc-i niaiin. Jiie Kjcll,. 1921. [i. 7.'.S. 
'Af 'iho Diet. eh. /fine Mith’iMt'irgi’ . p. 21H ; R.EWei, -• Kiib.r-K- h,-!.-." PhiloloT'A. I.XV'ill, 
iniio, p. I 29.1 
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Xo’.T, we iiiielit expect in the case of a pui)eity ceremonv. riie musical instruments 
I'.-.t in tiic'c lites are not witliout sexual associations. ^ and especially in the case 
of tliey/'!?e it can be shown at least in one given cuiturai area that it is tvhat we are 
accustomed to call a piiullic symbol. At Jasa in Kiwai the men make pan-pines 
;piagoj between the " niucLU'u ” (a sexual ceremony, if. below) and the vam harvest, 
and everv young man cariies and plays one.- dliimp is the name of the masks and 
of the nien-swallowing demon of initiation among the Mnnumbo. The long flutes 
which produce the sounds that aie represented to the wonieri as the voice of the 
demon aie caileil " muiu-pika danguwatse. 

Women aie. of course, nor permitted to see the saeie.l flute.s. but there is one 
exception to this rule — the wife of the chief. When the murup-masks come into 
the village, and the boys are invested with tlieir sa( red head-gear, the men assemble 
in a provi'ional hut with the chief’s wife. Ipsa humi decumbit ; viri veterem 
liautam mump alicpiam ndducunt et in caput vagina’ mulieris introducimt. saying 
■■ we h.u'e put this in the hole of a barimbai-tree : tin- tiee trembled and howled."^ 
Turn omnes viii adstautes cum femina cieunt.® The initiation ceremony of Banaro 
gdrls coii'ists in ceremonial defloration by a man (it her father's generation who acts 
as a " spirit " in the presence of the sacred flutes contamiug the spirit's voice. The 
child born from this pre-nuptial iiiteiN-oiuse is calle(l a " 'pirit-child." and we 
mav. as the presence of the sacred flutes is esseurial to the act of ceremonial 
coitus, again regard the flute-spirit a.s the fecundating principle.® If. tlierefore. 
the flute or Adoni.s-Attis means the male member in these rites, it is ju't 
possible that the kynibalon and the tympanoii lepresenr Kybde as a personified 
female organ. The shape and use of the mii.'ical instruments lends itself to 
such .1 .suggestion in both (?as(.'s. and oui mterpudation would correspond to 
the well-recognized meaning of Dioiivsiac 'vniboli'iii on tlie one hand.' and to 
the meaning attributed bv illiss Weston to the lance fsword) and cup in the (.frail 
mysteries.® 

1 Cj. Frazer, Balder the Btii'-tifal. 1013. II. p. 2T7. 

- Haddoii. Migrutioiie i:f I ‘iilt'ire in liriihh .Veic c/.", I'lgii, p. 7. 

^ F. Vormann. " Taiize uiid T:inzfestlichkeit(“n d( r .tfeiiuiiibo-I’apua. .iiithrupu-. 1011, 
p. 419. 

‘ For the tree as ,i ^yinlio! (jf the female genital organ. ■/. K. Thiirnwald, Foi ^rhunjtii nnf 
!en Siiloifio-Iiiida and d^ in H' 'niarrk-ArrhipiJ.. 1. 1912. p. 137 ; " V'xu (podv is the trunk of a 
■icingo tree. " etc., on nearly every jiage in Thurnwald’s hoiik. 

■ Vormann. l.e.. p. 427. 

' R. Thnrriwald. Da Hi’niimh d.r fSanai". 192!. p. 21, 

' Cy. on tlie ,.i r 1 and tlie in tin > uh "t DioiU'O-. I iemeiu. I'lutr.. 11. p. 19. 

Aniobiiw. .Idr.. V. p. 2S. Eitrem. (_i,.ar'd'i- nud \ o,ajif. r d^i Ord.rhut mrl Rana r. 19i.-|, 
p. 393. Grujipe. Grindiieihr Mi/tholaia . t'loii. I. pp. ISO, Stib. 

*’ ('f. .1. L. Weston. Ha Qtiii-t af Ifa Jd'di/ Gniil. 1913. p. 9U. Idt in. " i'iie (uMii and the 
Rites of Adciuis. " Folk-Lon. X\T1I. ]>. 2>3. Idnn. from Hiiml to Itomiua-t. 1919. The Koi.iai 
call the iron ring with b-!F 'he ■■mother" of the bnll-r. .ai-u- i Froin-nius. I nd .ifrlka 'eprnek 

III. p. lUU). 
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However, the theorv of the puberty ceremony as the basis of these rites can 
only be regarded as established if it lielps us to explain not only some features but 
the totality of this ceremonial complex. An almost universal featiue of initiation 
ceremonies is the f)f the genital organ — circumci'-ion. submersion and its 

substitutes on the male side ; while for the females, we ha\'e both similar ceremonies 
evidently in imitation of masculine rites, and the specitically feminine initiation- 
rite of defloration. As for the male rites, we must consider them in the light of an 
ill umi nating paper of Th. Eeik. who shows that in initiation we have an unconscious 
survival of the great conflict fought out in the primal horde betu’een the young 
pubescent males and the jealous sire or the older generation for dominion over the 
women. In the bestial pre-human, castration would be the lot of those who were 
wimpiished in the struggle, and circumcision would be a mitigated --urvival of more 
radical iiieasures. In the light of this theory, the benevolent protective attitude 
adopted bv the older generation towards youth would be merely a cultural repression 
of original aggres.?ivity. the latter still manifesting itself m the cruelties inflicted 
upon the novices at the critical period.^ 

Xow. it is remarkable how far this theory is confirmeil by Australian tradition.- 
In a Dieri legend the first man circumcised by the culture-heroes is their own 
father, who dies in consequence of the lo.ss of blood.® In other cases we find a 
tradition according to which the use of the stone knife is a mitigation of a more 
savage rite. Boys were originally circumcised with the fire-stick and regularly 
died in consequence.^ In one variant we are told how the Echidna men. instead of 
circumcising the boys, used to ca.strate them.® The Becwana call the uncircumcised 
■■ bull.-i and .steers.'"' and say that just as castration has a modifying effect upon the 
animal operated upon, so the circumcision keeps the sexual passion in bonds. A 
certain chief broke through the wall that divides p.sycliic similarity and identitv. 
and actually made eunuchs of the men at these ceremonies.® We shall therefore 
come to the conclusion that the self-castration of the Galloi and their fellows is a 
regressive form of the mutilation originally practised on the male organ at pubertv. 
This regression from a relatively advanced pluise in the dewlupmeiit of the rite 
towards a jire-h'inmn form of .savagery is partly explained bv the strong mother- 
identification which characterizes the p.sychic constitution of the Galloi and other 

^ Th. Reik. " Dio Pubertat>ritfn tier W'ilden." in hi^ Probhnn ih-r 1919 

pp. 59-131. 

- Howitt. l.r., p. 645. 

^ Howitt. l.r.. p. 651. Spencer ;tnil Gillen. Xnhii Trihi-,. pp. .394, 401. 402. l,it.(u 
Xnrthern Tribt-^, pp. 399. 40,1, .s,t alio H. Basedow. '■ .suliincision aiifl Kimlred Kites of the 
Australian Aboriginal," Jourv. Koy. Anthrop. Imt.. 1927. 

* Cf. Roheim. An ^trnlian Totrmi'im. 192.7. 

' Strehlow. l.r.. 1. p, ,S ; II, p, 4. 

® J. T. Brotm, ■ t'lrcnnvcision Rites of theBeewam Tribes," .h.irn. Huy. Anthrop Init LI 
1921, p. 420. 
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euniich or homosexucvl priests of primitive tribes. This feminine attitude is temporary 
in the ease of the noviees at pubertv eeremonie:^- but becomes permanent with the 
Ualloi or Xoitli American berdachesT 

Among the Ba Ila the novice^ call the initiators niulumi.'’ i.r. husband.^ 
In the Kimberley district every youth after initiation is presented with a boy-wife 
known as " Cliookadoo."" Thi' custom is widely diflused among tribes with the 
eight-class system.^ 

On the feminine side, initiation albO appears as a sort of castration in so far as 
defloration, an attack upon the genital organ, evokes similar tmconscious attitudes 
in the female as the idea of castration does in the case of the male.^ 

Among the Banaro the initiation ceremony of girls is the act of defloration 
bv a man who plays the part of a spirit.® Practical and theoretical instruction 
in sexual life is one of the prominent features of girl-initiation ceremonies in 
Africa.'' 

Lucian tells us that people shaved their heads at the annual mourning ceremony 
for Adonis at Byblos. Women who refused to sacrifice their hair had to have inter- 
course with strangers at the festival, and the money they received belonged to the 
goddess.® Lucian wms probably mistaken in regarding coitus as a substitute for 
hair-cutting ; it seems much easier to suppose, as Frazer does, that the woman’s 
hair was regarded as a substitute for her person.® or that both rites were carried out 
at the same time and’formed part of a festival that was evolved out of female 
pubertv ceremonies. After the first menstruation, when the period of initiation 

^ Cf. J. G. Frazer. Adonis, p. 428. The female spirit under whose guidance they act is a 
supernatural projection of the mother ; the effeminate Hercules is the slave of Omphale, i.e. 
thenavel. Ei.sler, " Kuba-Kybele,” PAi7ofoi7i(.s, LXVIII, 1909. p. 138. Rapp. Kybele. Roscher's 
Lexikon, II, p. 1657, regards castration as a secondarj' development of the orgiastic cult. For 
eunuch priests, see I’. Karsch-Haack. Das Gleichgeschlechtliche Lthen der Xaturvolker. 1911. 

- E. W. Smith and A. II. Dale. The lla-Sptakiivj Peoples of Xortkeni Bhodesia. 1920, II, 
p. 31, Cf. ibid., II, p. 29. 

’ E. T. Hardman. “iXote.s on some Habits and Customs of the Xatives of Kimberley 
District," Prof. K.I.A.. vol. I. ,8. 8er. e, pp. 73. 74. 

■“ Strchlow, I.C.. IV.'Abt. I.d913, p. 98. Karsch-Haack. l.c.. 82. Cf. Te.ssman. Die Pangve. 
1913, II, p. .>0. Cf. L. Frobeniu'. Uiid Afrika Sprach, HI. 1913. p. 140, Weule. IFisseiiac/i. 
Ergebnisse ttlin. parschungsreisf in den Sudosten Deutsek-OAafrikas. 1908. p. 111. A. C. Hollis. 
The Manti. 19u5, p. 298. Idem. The Xnndi, 190.>. p. 53. 

^ (f. Freud. Rhine Achriflm. IV. p. 229. A Herero who ha- been cireumci.sed is called 
" omu.suka rume"=male virgin. Jrle. Die Herero. 1906. p. 102. Cf. Spencer and Gillen, 
Xortkeni Tribes. Ip. 133: W. E. Roih. Ethnological Etndh.e. 1 S07. p. 174; W. E. Roth, ibid., 
p. H.!. 

* R. Thumwald. Huhc.-o. p. ly. 

' Smith and[^Da!e, I c.,_II. p. 2.T>. Dudlcv Kidd, 77ic EsSfidial Knjflr. 1904, p. 200. Roscoe, 
J'he Bagnnda, 1911. p. Su. A. W e-mvi. Xatives of British Central Africa, 1906. p. 126. M. Weiss, 
Die 1 olkerstdiiuhr. itn Xordui DiuUch Ost-Afrikas, 1910, pp. 299. 300. 

* Lucian. D- dea Syria, p. 6. 

* Frazer. Adoni,i, p. ,34. 
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aii'l ^t‘i/lusion coniiiieiices foi' a Chiri2uano girl, her liair i-- cut 'iuut.^ -Tust tit-fore 
ciiL'UiuiJ'iun the head of a Bakiilia girl is shaved.- Female piibeit}' i eremomes are 
connected with a hair-cuttinn rite anions the Herero.® 

Of course, we do not forset that shaving the head i> 4uite as fre([U<'iiT m 
mouruins as in initiation ceremonies, but it is the co-existouce of head-shaving and 
coitus that is more in acconlance with the piiberty-cereiiiony theory. e do not 
think it is necessarv to separate this rite from the similar sexual dedication to 
Mvlitta (Bvblian Aphrodite. Kybele) described by Herodotu' anil Strabo for 
Babvlonia and clearlv recounized by E. S, Hartland as a puberty ceremony.'* irom 
otiier sources we learn that there were mysteries of the Cyprian Aphrodite, which 
Were said to have been instituted bv Cinvras. king of Paphos and father of Adonis. 
These mvsteries were preceded by a regular initiation. Sexual matters no doubt 
formed their staple Teaching, and what classical authors and earlv Christian- would 
call prostitution would be practised.® 

[11.— IxiTI.VTIO.V .tXD Veof.t.vliox PvnL'.tr., 

Perhaps some readers will feel inclined to acknowledge a degree of probability 
foi- tlie puberty ritual theor,v. but object that it fails to explain certain prominent 
feature- in the cult of these dying and resuscitated heroes,, notably the features 
winch Frazer has laid especial .stress upon ; these heroes are closely connected with 
veuetation both as tree-spirits and a? spirits of the corn. We hiid. however, that 
the tree and vegetation play a very similar part in these rites and puberty 
cereinoiiie-. 

In the Phrygian ritual dedicated to the '■ Mother of the Gods," a pine-tree wa.s 
felled year by year and the image of a youth attached to it- trunk. The same tree 
is used in the festival of Isis, and tlie image of Osiris is buried in the excavated part 
of the trunk. Firmicus Tlateriuis compares the-;*' to the cult of Pro-erpiiie wla-re 
■■ cie-a arbor in etligiem virginis formaiii([ne conponitur. et cum intra civitatem 
fuerit iuhita. puadraitinta nrictibu- plangitur. (|uadra<ie.-iina vcro noi tc con- 
buritur."® Ill all three casc.s we bud that the cereinonial felling of a tree forms the 
nuclear element of the whole ritual, but on (loser iui’cstigation cc cnn 
Me presence of tiro Hif-Ii nlug^. OnC truisrultiir (hut fhr Ollu i' fini i n nit. for thr fni i o tjn'sr 
In tlie ca-e of Atti.-. we know that the pine tree wlm h figuie- m the litii.d 
emboilir- Atti- lutu-elf. and the feliinc of the tree i- probablv epuivalent to the -e’.f- 

^ C. Xurilf nkiol'i. I ndiaarrUJ/^ n. lUlg. j». glo. 

- -M. Wei-i. D'ik VoltcrrsUimm: itti Xonh n lJntl,rh O^f-Afribi^. lOlo. p, :joii 

^ Trie, Z>C Hti’ i'o. 1006. p. 10-1. 

‘ Hei'iidutu-, 1, p. 199. Strabo XVI. 1. go. K. s. K.\nlia.[, i ' rifl’i /,'■/. o' /t' 
TbinyyC of Mi/litta i Aiithropolosioal pr.'^enteil to H. II. Tvior. I 0071 p ] 

“ H irtland. p. 194. 

’ Maierii'i-. i>r erroi'’ pr"!. X-W fi 
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mutilation uniliu’cione liv Atti? and tlie Gallui. For. Frazer lemark^. the pine- 
cone was regarded as a phallic .symbol in antiquity, and at the The.sinophoria pine- 
cones were thrown with pig.s and plialloi into the .sacred vaults of Demeter to quicken 
the ground and the wombs of women.^ It is. perhaps, of importance to note the 
.special prominence of the pine in all these cults, both as an argument against the 
tlieorv of independent evolution and to coiitimi the phallic sioniticaiice of these 
rites. DionvsOs corresponds to Attis. and it is imdoubtedly in his cult that the 
piiallic element is especially prominent.- At Corinth we hncl the god venerated in 
tiie image of a pine-tree, and the myth told to explain this cult is that Fentheus 
w.is hidden in tlie pine when he was torn to piece.s by the female devotees of the 
Uu 1.^ and the pine-saplings carried by the initiates in the Dioiiysiac mysteries were 
I ulleii Saicyoi. like the god himself and his novices.^ The phallophoria are also 
fuiiiid in connection with the other pine-god <biris.® and we may therefore regard 
these two elements as related to each other. < >ii the other haml. the myrrh-tree 
a' mother of Acloui.s. the birth of the god from a tree.® the "rove of cedar-trees 
dedicated to Ishtar.'^ Tamuz born from Ishtar under a cedar-tree,® all point to a 
maternal symbolism attaching to the tree in the s.ime area. Onr dip hi/ gods are 
a^iiodafed with trees in a double sense : they are free-born, the tree i'-n niother-syrnbol.^ 
and they are phnllic bvvN- fheniseh-e.s.^^ 

On the other hand, we find a permanent connection lietween puberty rites and 
the trees of the forest which manifests itself in various forms. The real reason of 
this connection is not cpiite evident : perhaps it is to be souaht for in the fact that 
tiiese rites are dramatic rehearsals of events that took place in a period of luiinau 
evolution in which our pre-human ancestors were more arboreal in their habits 
than even the most primitive of modern .savages. Tlic Yiiin initiaticiii ceremonies 

1 S/ holiast on Lucian, Dial. Meretr.. II, I. p. 2Tti. eil R.ibe. cruoted by Frazer. 
p. 232. 

- Athoi, 10, p. 44.5; 14. pp. 621. 622. Herolot'is, 11, 40. -Cristopb.ines, Ackurii'i^. 261. 
Pollux, O/iHiiiasticon, IV, lUO, Identl al with, or as the f.ither of. F. A. Voi^r, 

Roscher's Le.cikiiii. I. pp. 1062. 1063. 

^ Pausanias, II. pp. 2, 6. 7. 

‘ Schol ad .Irlstoph.. Eqnit.. 40.'!. Oruppe. Oriirh>A''he Mi/th'ilaqi. . p. 7S1. llepdui^, 
l.c., p. 1.52. 

‘ Frazer. AdouA. pp. 340. 343. 

‘ .Servin' ad Virgil. Bacul. X. Ls. 

■ CJ. P. .len.seii. Das Gihjumt.sh Epo- in dir Wdt-i.it, tafa, . I'.ioti. pp. 12. 13. 

* I.angdon. Sinncrinii and Bahijjonian Psalm-s. p. 333. Zimnu-rii. " Der balndonische Gott 
Tamuz." Abhandln mjen dn- phd. hist, drr Kyi. Saichs. 0',,. d. IFi'-'., XX\TI, p. 727. Jeremias, 
Tantn'.. Ro.seher'.s 7o Liif^ning. 101.5. p. .5S. 

' i.'f. Roheiin. " Primitive Man and Environment." Jnfu. ■I"iiin. Pajrhy-nnal.. II, p. 173 
Xmgiszida (Tamuz) is the '‘Lord of the Tree -tandinu ereit." "The Tree of Life." 
Mei'ancr, " Babylonische Bestandteile in modemen Sagen," .t.fi.lF.. 1002, V. ]>. 230. i j\ th^ 
liiuny-C' Orthos and the phailie j>riH essjon'. Gnippe. Gi i-rhis- K- .M i/tin •toji- and Itdijiar.-- 

h.A.ir-, 1006, 11. Ji. 1422, 
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aie called ” Kimngal. ' wiiicli iiiean^ " o: the bu'li or ’ beloUuiu^ to the Inisii. ' 
The Liberian name for the Poio ami Saiiileh (secret societies evoh ed out of iiiit'.i- 
tion rite^) is '■ bush ' or " devii-bush. The novices of the binin. Belli. Xessr._« 
(Sandi) Parra pass their period of initiation in the forest ; the Aki.sh are called vo< ■ . - 
devils.® and the Mungi chiefs in The shape of wild aiiirnaL issue their commands froiu 
the forest. 

■■ In some of these rites the tree, or its descendant the pole, is the promir.eiii 
feature, the centre of the whole scene, to which all the initiate.s are united bv a 
common bond of sympathy ; m others, we find each initiate represented bv. . i 
magically identilied with, one special tree."^ 

The branch, called '' lupanda." plays a prominent part in the initiation ceremo'.v 
of the Makua and Makonde. and hence the same word is used to designate the whole 
ritual.® 

In the Akikuyu ritual a trc-e becomes the centre of the cereinonv. The bovs 
hurl long staves at it, beat the trunk, and are dragged awuv bv the older men.' 
The pole as central element of the ceremony is well known in Australia and cer- 
tainly connected with the tree. 

k)ne feature of the initiation ntual wa.s that the men who were about to undergo 
the rite of subincision embraced the Nurtimja for about ten minutes.® 

Pos.sibly the Kananal pole, made of a young gum-tree, is to be regarded as 
emblematic of some great ancestor of the tribe who was associated with the origin of 
various totems, so that it is an o'oject. and most naturally the most sacred one which 
they possess, which is common to all tlie totems,® 

When the Ltata, a ceremony to e.xcite sexual desire in the women, is performed 
at initiation, we find a yoimg tree planted in the middle of the ceremonial ground. 


^ A. W. Howitt, Xative Triha of S.E. Anstralia, lOOt, p. .jlS, 

^ We'term.'inn, Die Kii-iU. IU21, p. 500. 

* The same word i' used for the bull-roarer in Germany. .J. I). E. Schmetltz. " Das Schwirr- 
holz." Vtrh. d. Yereini fur vatarv. w. Uttfrrh'dlnn<j zu Hamharg. IX. 1890. p. 92, Haddon The 
Study of Man. 19US. p. 285. 

‘ L. Frobenins. “ Die Ilasken und Geheimbiinde Afrikas," A'ot'U Ad/i dtr Kaiser! . Leap 
Carol Df uCch‘ a Ahi lemie drr Xaturforsckrr. LXXIV, Xr. 1, 1898, p. 103. 

' r/. Frobeniu-. IheZA/n'A-a.S'prac/;. 191.3, III. p. 140. Howitt. AO/?/, ■, IVdy. p. .SSl. Rnscoe 
mJovrn. Aathrop. hist., 1909, p. ISO. R. E. Dennett, Xigerinn Studies. 1910 , p, gs. H Ji^oii 
Life 'fa South African Trih-\ 1913, I, p. 77. Te^sinann, Die Paiiy'o., 1913, l[, ( 53 ^ Henrv 

i £-5 Bambara. 1910. p. 185, 


® K. tVeule. Xissen-schaftliche Erjebaisee mi iner 
Su.ln-!,.u ijr.it.'X O-t-Afrihie. ^ 908. p. 109. rf. .J. E. 
thalia = Yonth-Blooin. 


etiifioijraphi^ :h' a F 'ro:hun<j.sreise 
H-irrFon, Thmi^. 1912. p. 505. 


in den 
" Ivor\-- 


• Routledce. IVith a Prthid'jri'- Pt"p! , lOlo. p, 1.79. 

® Speneer and Gillen, Xatim Tribei. jj. 25.5. 

• Spencer and Gillen. Xatice Tribes, pp. 3i>4, 630. It Ls tempting to allude to the sacred 
tre^ r.^pre-enting .Uti- (the F-itlwr; and bespattered with the blood of the devotees Hepdine 
l.r., p. 15S, Ado. dr. p. 223. 
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and the man who climbs up this tree is the same one who blows the trumpet to excite 
the sexual craving of the womend There is some reason to believe that both these 
trees and poles and the bull-roarer are connected with ideas respecting the fer- 
tilizing power in males. Strehlow. who calls the kauau " tingara,” relates how the 
novices run round the pole_, how they climb to the top,- and throw the uamatuna 
(small bull-roarers used in love-magic) from the top of the pole where they have 
been hanging. At this phase of the ceremont' the women are told to make haste 
and come as soon as they see the high pole, because the tingara ” has caught hold of 
their future husbands.® Here we find bull-roarers hanging on trees in actual ritual : in 
Wongaibon and Wiradjuri myths the abode of Baiamai is smToimded by wonderful 
trees, and hanging from the branches are bull-roarers which are always soundimt.* 

Dhuramulan. the one-legged bull-roarer, being of the South Eastern tribes, is 
also called Xgullagelung, from ngidla, " tree,” because he lives in trees.® The 
similarity between this bull-roarer and tree-spirit® and the flute and tree-spirits of 
Asia Minor (Adonis Attis Tamuz) and Brazil (Milomaki, Yurupari) seems to me an 
additional argument in favoitr of a \iew which would derive the dying heroes of the 
Orient from the puberty ceremonies of savage tribes. In the person of the single dying 
god and his relations to the mother goddess v:e have a condensed representation of the 
many initiates, mourned for and ivelcomed bach again by their many mothers. 

The magical bond of sympathy which imites the novice to a tree^ is the same 
mother-fiction which is responsible for the effeminate bearing of the Galloi and 
similar fraternities. The dying Gods of Asia Minor must therefore be regarded as 
developed out of beings like the Dararnulun of the Wiradjuri or the Milomaki of the 
Kobeua. 

Besides being tree-spirits. Adonis. Attis, etc., are also corn-gods. It remains 
for us to show the connection between corn-magic, sexual-rites and initiation. The 
Hausa corn festival was connected with a ceremonial washing of children.® 

I 

1 strehlow. Aranda and Loritjaslairirnc. IV. 1, 1913. p. 14. 

- Dreams of climbina are frequently caused by the sensation of erection. A.s for the meaning 
of the may-pole, see Biischau, ' Phallu.'-Kultus," in Moll. Handbuch der Sextiidicissenschaften. 
1912.’p. 290: or for the phallic meaning and prominence of the tree in puberty customs, sec 
Ploss-Renz, Das Ki?id. 1912. II. pp. 174. 179. 771. 784. Women circumambulate the Ficii^ 
religiosa to obtain offspiins (W. Crooke. “ Xudity in India in Cii-tom and Ritual,” Journ. Hoy. 
Anihrop. hiA.. 1919. XLIX. p. 246). 

^ Strehlow. l.c.. pp. 40. 41. 60. 

R. H. Mathews. Ethnologirat Xobs on ihr Aboriginal Tribes of Xeir .^outh irrde^ and Victoria. 
190.5. p. 141. 

^ R. H. Mathews, l.c.. pp. 141-3. 

® Cf. The Anula word for bull-roarer (mura-niura) and the raura-mura or ancestral spirits 
of the Dieri. P. tV. Schmidt. '■ Die Stellima der Aranda. " Z.f.F... 1908. pp. 892, 901. 

■ FJ. J. G. Frazer. “ The Origin of Circumcision.” The Independent Recieiv. 1904, p. 204. 
Idem, Totemi.sm and. Exogamy. 1910. IV. p. 1 80. Roheim. Das Silbst. Imago. 1921. p. 498. Idem. 
'* Primitive Man and Environment.” Jovrn. Psycho-amd.. II, p. 173. 

* A. ■}. X. Trcmeame. The Ban of the Bori. 1914, pp. 110. 111. 
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Tlie Garabawa of Katsina hold a wrestling contest on the ?ame occasion near 
to a pole erected in the village which seems to symbolize the prowess of the youth'. 
So long as it stands thev will be strong, but if it falls down no other will be erected 
until the youth have grown up and another generation taken their place. ^ Ainout; 
the Xamdji the newly circumcised boys had to stop in the bush for a year. This 
year commenced with the rainy period ; the boys had to make a clearing, sow the 
seed, and when they had brought the harvest in they were permitted to return to 
the rest of the tribe. - 

The festival of Passover, originally a vernal initiation ceremony.® was combined 
with the lirst-fruit sacrifice of Massot.^ 

Puberty is the period in hiunau life when man acc^tiires the power to 
propagate his kind.® hence also, in a symbolical projection to nature, tlif- 
power ■■ to sow the seed of future harvest.”® According to the Xuba. tlu- 
clan will die out if people '■ spoil ” the durra harvest bv untimelv coitus, 

for the old men will not be able to be reborn.'^ The reason for this t.iboo 
was oiven by a Xuba to Frobenius. ■' A man mav not have intercourse with 
his wife when she is enceinte.”® The earth is the woman, the corn the 
child in her womb. After the sorghum-harvest the period of sexual libertv 

commences and the circumcision festivals arc held.® The Dakka put the 
foreskins of the initiates into a hole as sacrifice to the earth, while the Durrii 
hide them in mountain caves with the bull-roarers.^® which forciblv reminds ti' of 
the Galloi dashing their genital organs against the image of the mother-soddes' 
and of the blood with which they bespattered her sacred pine-tree.^® As in the case 

^ Tremeame, l.c.. pp 19.5. 196. The rite is put in the true light by Tremearne's remark : 

*■ This is almost certainly a phallic rite. Even to-day a person wishing to insult another will 

touch a pole and say. ' Your father.' " C/. Tremeame. Hausa Siipi:rditions and (.’mtoms. 1913. 

pp. 496. .511. H. R. Palmer. ■ Xote on Traces of Toteraism and some other Cu.stoms in Hausa- 
land," Man. 1910, p. 75. 

- L. Frobenius. U nd Afrika tkprnch. 1913, III. Cf. Roscoe. in Juarn. Roy. Anthrap. Imt.. 
'.909, p. 185. Dennett. /.e. Weule. f.c., p. 108. 

’ Roheim. “ The Passage of the Red Sea.” Man. 1923. p. 71. h/fut. " Pa,'()ver and luitia- 
.ion." ibid., p. 111. 

• Cf. W. Xowack, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Archdologie, 1894. II, p. 146. 

' For this aspect of puberty ceremonies, cf. .1. G. Frazer, On .some ceremonies of the Central 
Australian Tribes,” Australian Association for the Advancement of Science. Proceedings of 
Section H, 1901, p. 319. 

• Cf. Athan-a- Veda. Book XIV, Hymn 3, .Stanza 14. R. T. Griffith. Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda, II, 1896, p. 174. 

■ L. Frobenius, l.c.. III. p. 112. 

• L. Frobenius, l.c., lU, p. 114 : “ If a woman is with child at this time the corn cannot 
ripen.” Ibid., p. 132 (Dakka). 

’ L. Frobenius, l.c.. Ill, p. 132. 

L. Frobenius, l.c.. Ill, p. 139. 

" Frazer, Adonis, pp. 223, 224. The •• .Hother-Goddes, ’ was specially reverenced in oa\ es. 
Hepdmg, l.c., pp. 124, 194. 
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of the Dakka, ” the burial of the severed parts was inteuded to fertilize the 
ground.' 

Another area in which we find this close association between initiation- 
rites and food plants covers North Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, 
and certain Melanesian tribes of New Guinea. The Kakadu hold their “ kulori " 
ceremonv in connection with initiation. The “ kulori ” is a special kind of yam 
which is regarded as hot,’’ as it requires special treatment before it can be 
eaten. 

After a vam communion the novices are called " kulori " men.- A similar 
ceremonv performed at initiation among the Melville Islanders throws some light 
on the meaning of this ritual. IVhile the skinning of the yams was in progress 
the men ^ana time after time ■' Yams, you are our fathers.” As a result 
of the peiformance of this ceremony all kinds of yams would grow plenti- 
fullv.^ A secondary reason for the association of the yam ceremony with 
initiation ^eems to lie in the fact that these yams are covered with little roots 
which look like very strong hairs. These roots are called “itjimma.”' the 
same beinu applied to the hairs on the arms and legs,* At a certain phase 
of the ceremony each boy had his head put into a bark " pitchi ” with a 
few yaiU'. and in this position he was held under the water for about half 
a minute. As the yams had " whiskers." their close associations with the heads 
of the boy? was supposed to be efficacious in stimulating the growth of the hair 
on the faces of the latter. We here have tangible evidence for the projection 
of purely anthropic concepts into nature. The boys would have to fight and 
kill their fathers in the primal horde before they could have access to the women 
and thus multiply their own species.® As the yam’s whiskers are substituted for 
the whisker? of the boys, the multiplication of the plant is substituted for human 
multiplication, and eating the yam.s is substituted for eating the old males, the 
■■ fathers " killed in the battle. The same connection between puberty and yams 
i? found at lasa in Kiwai. There are two phases of the initiation ceremony. The 
first is showing the bull-roarer, which ensures a good crop of yams, sweet potatoes, 
and bananas. At the second ceremony, called " moguru,” the orara,” the wooden 
image of a nude woman, is shown to them, and they are told that this ensures a good 
supply of ?ago.® The bull-roarer is called ” the mother of yams.'”^ According to 
Laudtmann there are two main elements in the moguru initiation ceremony ; one of 

’ Frazer. Adonis, p. 237. Cf. also Frobenius, l.e.. HI, pp. 135, 172. 211, 272. 

- B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. 1914, p. 147. 

^ B. Spencer, l.c., pp. 102, 103. 

* B. Spencer, l.c., pp. 92. 93. 

^ W’e here accept the view of human origins taken by Darwin, Atkinson, and Freud. 
Cf. A. T, At kin son, Primal Law. 1903. S. Freud. Totem and Taboo, 1919. 

* A. C. Haddon. Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits. V. p. 218. 

■ .J. Chalmers. ./oara. Anthrop. Inst.. 1903. XXXIII. pp. 113. 110. 118. 
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these refers mainly to righting and the other contains certain sexual exce^^es to 
ensure the productivity of food plants.^ 

The girl's initiation ceremony at the Hood Peninsula is performed with the 
intention of bringing luck to the plantations ; like the Oriental festivities of Adonis 
and similar gods, " it may be regarded as a special local development of one dis- 
associated phase of an initiation ceremony.”- 

We believe, therefore, we have shown that the cult of the " voung god " was 
developed out of the ritual of initiation. Beyond this we shall not go at present, 
and we shall only try to indicate a solution for one of the questions that can be 
asked in this connection. 

On a level below that of agriculture we are acquainted with ceremonies which 
aim at increasing th’ food supply and are closely connected with initiation.® These 
are the inticJiiuma cemnonies of Central Austraba. In Australian Totemis/h. 1 have 
tried to show that these ceremonies are survivals of a pre-human pairing-season.^ 
The ■■ magical ” actions performed are symbolical, i.e. unconscious imitations of 
coitus, and the fixation of a certain period of the year for the performance of these 
rites the rudiment of the original pairing-season. 

In a brilliant book on Greek religion {Themis, 1912), Miss Harrison has shown 
the importance of the idea of the " Eniautos daimon,” the periodical reappearance 
of the divinity at spring, which was also the new year. She also gives abimdant 
reason for assuming that the " Eniautos daimon '' was originally a phallos. Hence 
it seems oheious to go one step further and explain the periodic reappearanct of the 
demon by the original periodicity of the sexual impulse, rather than the periodic it_v of 
food-supplies.® 

In a totemic society, the multiplication of the totem-animal is substituted tor 
that of the human species ; in an agrarian community we rind com or dowers 
sprouting from the body of the dead god. We shall therefore assume that originallv 
intichiuma rites were performeil in A.sia Minor. Arabia, Hellas, etc., as a ypecial 
phase of the puberty ceremonies, and that it was from this prototype that the cult of the 
young god and the agrarian ritual were dereloped. There are two explanation^ for 
the association of these intichiimia rites with initiation ceremonies. One woiihl be 

1 Landtmann, "Papuan Magic in the Building of Houses.” Acta Ahotnm. Hunwaiora. I, 
Abo. 1920. Idem. -‘The Folk Tale.s of the Kiwai Papuans,” Ada Sor. Sd. Fennira;. 1917’ 
pp. 339. 341. Idem. The Kinni Papnuns of British Xew Guinta. 1927, p. 3.50. W. X. Beaver 
Fnexplored Xew Guinea. 1920, pp. 18.5-7. (" Jus priniie noctis," like Banaro.) 

= Haddon. Aligraiions. 11. Cf. Haddon. " Head-Hunters." Journ. Anthrop. Ind.. XXVIll 
(1901), p. 217. Cf. C. G. Seligman. The Alehine.sinns of British Sew Guinea. 1910. 

’ For a description of these ceremonie.s, se-; the well-knotra works of .Spencer an.rGillen, 
Strehlow, etc. 

* For the pairing-season, .see Westermarck, History r,f Human Marriage. 1908 
p. 25. 

‘ Cf. Themts. p. xii. : Surely the desire for food cannot have been pt-riodie. like the -exual 
instmct.) 










•Jiturnal of the Royal AhthropiAo'iif'dl . To/ LIX. 1920, Plate XX J. 
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that, if we grant the original sexual character of these rites, their association with 
puberty ceremonies becomes self-evident and the other, that if Reik is right in 
explaining puberty ceremonies as repetitions of the struggles in the primal horde 
between the Old Male and his sons.- these battles for the women can obviously only 
have been fought out in the pairing-season. On the other hand, there seems to be 
more than the accidental connection between agriculture and intichiuma rites which 
has been pointed out by Frazer.® For as we show in another paper, tJie god regularly 
dies to ensure the food supply of the agriculturist, just as the totem-anirnal must be 
killed, eaten, and then multiplied. 

In this close and periodic connection between coitus (multiplication) and death, 
we see the sm'sdval of a pre-human pairing-season when the life of a Cyclopean horde 
was dominated by the recurrence of battles between the males of the horde for the 
possession of the females. This explains why the marriage of the god is so often 
connected with his death, and why he is often born of incest, for before the primal 
horde came into contact with others of its species this must have been the only- 
possible tvpe of sexual union.* 

^ This is the point of view of Ploss-Renz. Das Kind. 1912, Vol. II. Cf. J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, 1912, p. 423, The Kouroi and Fertility.” 

- Th. Reik. “ Die Pubertatsriten der TVilden.” Probleme der Religionspsychologie. 1919. 
The solution proposed for the connection of initiation and the new year by J. E. Harrison. 
Themis. 1912, p. 248, is only partly correct, in so far as the ceremonial regicide is a repetition of 
the sexual battles fought out in the primal horde. 

’ J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1910. I, p. 217 ; IV. p. 19. 

* cT. Freud. Totem and Taboo. 1919. 
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NOTE ON THE DISCOVERY OF SOME ROCK-PAINTINGS NEAR 
KONDOA IRANGI IN TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 

[With Plates XIX-XXL] 

By T. A. M. Nash, B.Sc., F.E.S. 

(Tsetse Entomologist. Game Preservation Department.) 

While exploring an area of very dense bush in the neighbourhood of Kondoa Irangi 
last November. I came upon a clearing surrounding a smaU, rocky, and very steep 
hill whose sides bristled with enormous slabs of projecting gneiss (Pis. XIX and XX). 
These outcrops stand at an angle of about 45° with the substratum, and. owing to the 
great height of the projecting rock, form shelves at their base which, as they face 
N.W. and the prevailing wind is S.E.. can never receive any rain. This place, 
with its natural shelters, struck me as eminently suitable for rock-paintings, and 
I asked my boys whether any existed there. They said there were none, but that 
some miles away at a place called Simbo there were some, but of these I had already 
heard. The hill being very steep, and the spot a long way from the nearest native 
■■ shamba,” or from any recognized bush-path, I thought it probable that none 
of them had ever troubled to explore the hill-side, and I accordingly decided to 
inve.stigate the matter for myself. After scrambling about for ten minutes I found 
my first drawings, and before long had found quite a number. Most of them are 
in rather a bad state of preservation, and in many of the places where they have 
kept in the best condition they are spoilt by the jumble and chaos of drawing super- 
imposed upon drawing. The pigment used in every ca.se is red. sometimes of rather 
an orange colour and sometimes purplish. Some of the drawings are outlines onlv, 
and others have been filled in with pigment. Most of the work is very crude and 
uiitinished. yet in places very skilful, especially where animals have been depicted, 
and that the artists were close observers of nature is shown by the perfect stance 
and curves which they gave, in particular, to the giraffes. 

The following are descriptions of some of the better paintings ; — 

(1) An (dephaut. with what would appear to be a man driving it with a stick 
from behind. Since the hgure is not actually holding the stick, it may be a pre- 
sumption to conclude that it is driving the elephant, but the peaceful pose of the 
man would seem to preclude any idea of his hunting it. The curious hole in the 
hind part of the elephant's belly is due to the fact that a chip of rock has fallen 
out from here. This animal would seem to be a cross between the Indian and 
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African elephant. The dimensions of the picture are ; from tip of trunk to back of 
man. 17J inches ; height of man 1'2| inches. The proportions of the elephant are a> 
near correct as I could draw them, but the human tigure should be very slightl'’ 
more elongated, lack of space preventing my making this correction. The rock- 
surface curves roimd. and hence the appearance of the elephant going rrphill. t'lo'*- 
inspection of the painting is necessary before the outline can be made out. as the 
colour has faded considerably, but when looked at in detail it will be >een U' 
depicted in Text-tig. 1 and PI. XXL Fig. 1. 



^2) This painting clearly represents two giraffes, and is bv far the best bnished 
of any I found, though unfortunately there are other drawings superimposed. The 
dimensions are ; from mouth to tip of tail. 18i inches ; from hump of back to tip 
of fore-hoof. 12-0- inches. (Text-fig. 2 and PI. XXL Fig. 2.) 

(3) An incomplete fragment, representing the hind-f|uarters of a oiraffV. 
(Text-fig. 3.) 

(4) This fragment might represent anything, but it gave me the impre,ssioii 
of a rhinoceros round whose fore-limb a device comparable to the South American 
bolas had been flung. I admit this is highly fanciful. (Text-fig. 4.) 
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(5) I take this to be a schematic drawiiis of a male human hgure. My only 
reasons are that the arm-like appendage is composed of five lines and that the 
general shape somewhat recalls a human form. The feet of the original are very 
hazy, but they appear somewhat as 1 have drawn them. The head is composed 
of r-Hveii complete concentric circles, followed bv eight incomplete ones, which are 
continued down into the body in the form of two lines. The first of this series of 
cin le' is projected into only one median line which runs down into the S genital 
oigan ; the second is continued into two lines, running down one on each side of 
the penis and possible symbolical of the sr-rotal sac.s. The remaining six of these 



,/ . 

FIO 2 TWO (.IKAKi K". (SEE PE. XXI. FIG. 2 .) 




iiu omplete circles send a line down into each le". In those places in the legs whert> 
the lines are clear enougli to be counted there would appear to be eight or possibly 
nine, but where these extra two or three come from I could not make out. One 
would have liked to have found cuilv five lines running into each leg. but there are 
certainly more. The length of the figure is 42 inches ; width of head. 9| inches ; 
length of arm. 11 inches. (Text-fig. -o.) 

(b) On the left of the figure just de.scribed. and somewhat above it. is another 
rather similar figure ; this, however, is in an extremely bad state, and little can 
be made out. except that it posse.sses one arm- the left in this case — and that this 
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arm. unlike that in (5). i? not stretched riaht out hut curve.s in toward.-; the hody. 
There woidd appear to be somethin" above the hea<l. (Text-tis. 6.) 

(7) The hind-quarters of .some animal. (Text-tig. 7 and PI. XXL Fig. d.) 

(8) A sketch of part of the rock, to show the number of different drawing-, 
and remnants of drawings, in the vicinity of the schematic man (.5). (Text-fig. 8.) 

(9) A fairlv well-preserved drawing, but what it i.s supposed to resemble I have 
no idea. (Text-fig. 9.) 

(10) Another mystery drawina. My boy say- that it reminds him of the way 
the native children draw a hand in the sand : they first draw a circle and theii 
draw five lines radiating from it to represent the fingers. However, thi- would 
seem an extremely far-fetched explanation of this drawing. (Text-fig. 10. ) 

In conclusion. I wish to acknowledge the kindne.ss of Mr. Potts, of the Game 
Preservation Department, for permission to u-e -ome of the photograph- ] uhiished. 
in this paper. 
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IXTRODl'CTIOX. 

In the following pages it is iiiy intention to give a short survey, chiefly of the latest 
physical-anthropological research in Finland. It is. of course, impossible to give an 
exhaustive account in one article, and the research work regarding several points is 
not yet completed ; it would, therefore, hardly even be desirable to attempt to do 
so for the time being. Much work, however, has been done in Finland of late in 
this respect, thus throwing new light on several uncertain points. For this reason. 
I take it. a short survey may prove of interest to readers of this Jourml. especially 
as it is difficult to get a clear idea in England of this latest research work, since the 
results have been published in various journals and. in many cases, in language.s 
which are but little known in England. I shall be glad if the short account which 
I am going to give awakens interest, so that later on. when our research work 
advances, we can give more detailed statements by the experts on the subject. 

It may be useful to give in this introduction a few facts of the history of Finland , 
which may have a bearing on the development of the Finnish people as thev are 
to-day. The oldest mention in literature regarding Finns is generally consideretl 
to be in the last chapter of " Germania.” by Tucitiis. which describes a race called 
Fenni (the Latin name of Finland is still Fennia ; while the Finns' own name for 
their native country is Suomi) ; the description is short and vague, and there are 
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different opinions whether it. in fact, applies to Finns or to Lapps. Herodotos 
(according to G. Retzius) also seems to have had some kind of an idea of the existence 
of the F inns , whom he includes amongst the Scythians (-Kvdai). which general name 
he gives to several different peoples. To us Finns the statement of Herodnto.^. in 
which he mentions the steam-bath of certain Scythians living in the extreme north . is 
of special interest. In this steam-bath we may perhaps recognize the original 
form of our national pride — the Finnish bath-house (sauna ) — which institution is 
unknown to our neighbours the Scandinavians, Lapps, and Slavs. There is hardly 
any historical record of the Finns during the first thousand years a.d. During that 
time the Firms still consisted of scattered tribes, occupied in fighting among them- 
selves and in looting expeditions deep into the territorv of the Scandinavians and 
Slavs, who returned these visits to Finnish territorv. About this time the Finns 
moved to their present country, either across the Gulf of Finland or round it bv 
land, which previously had a small Lapp population and in the most south-western 
part a population, probably consisting of some Teutonic tribe, which disappeared 
and became merged with the Firms (the present Swedes in Finland came much later). 
To begin with, the Finns only colonized the southern part of Finland and onlv 
gradually moved more northward ; thus it was not until the 16th century that the 
Finnish settlement spread to the out-of-the-way places in Central and North Finland 
(Sirelius). Being nearer the Central European centres of chdlization, the Swedes 
became Christians earlier and were united in one .state. This enabled them to 
conquer the scattered Finnish tribes by their crusades during the years 1154-1’293. 
At the same time Swedish settlers moved to the coasts of Finland, where the popu- 
lation has remained Swedish to this day. retaining their Swedish language. From 
this time until 1809 Finland formed a part of the Kingdom of Sweden, as mentioned 
shortly by Medill (I quote him, as in my opinion, be. being a foreigner, is likelv 
to give just the information which, from the foreign point of view, is necessarv to 
understand essential points) ; " Thereafter the historv of Sweden becomes the 
history of Finland, and for nearly six centuries these two countries remained united, 
the Finns electing representatives to the Swedish Parliament, becoming a parr of 
the Empire, and enjoying the same rights and privileges as the Swedish people 
themselves.'’ The whole of this period consisted of " constant wars witli the 
Eussians. who were successfully beaten off by the combined effort of both the Swedes 
and the Finns.” and it was not until 1809 that Rus-ia succeeded in conquering 
Finland. ■■ Although henceforth under Russian dominance, the Finnish jjeople 
always enjoyed complete internal autonomy. Finland has. in fact, since 1809 
exi-ted as a fully organized state, a constitutional Grand Duchv. with its own laws 
and institutions adnunistered by Finnish officials . . . The languages of the 

people remained Finnish and Swedish.'’ In 1917, on December 6th, Finland was 
declared independent, and made its independence secure by its war in the following 
year against its arch-enerav, Rus.'ia. 
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As may be seen from this short general survey, the peoples with whom the 
Finns have come most into contact during the historical period, and wdth whom 
there may be a question of racial mixture to any appreciable extent, are the Swedes 
,i nd. to a lesser degree, the Lapps, tine has still to mention the Russians, but their 
importance has been much smaller. There have never been any Russian settlers in 
Finland in the ordinary sense, not even near the border-line, as the Finnish popula- 
tion, practically pure, extends far (lOo to 20U miles from the frontier) outside the 
f olitical frontiers of Finland both in the east and the south (the sole exception being 
“^t. Petersburg, which onlv goes back 2(i(t years, and is on all sides surrmmded 
I V the Finnish Protestant population of Inker! (Ingermanland)). Other foreign 
nationalities have played even a smaller part. Finland naturally took an active 
part in all .Sweden's foreign wars. and. regarding this point, (i. Relziu.'i (a Swede) 
«avs ; . . war.s in which the Finns belonged, usually, to . the elite troops of 

the Swedish armv ; at the same time the Russians attacked Finland, looting and 
\ urning. bxit were fought back by the brave peasantry of Finland." During these 
wars Finnish soldiers had to pass several years, even several decades, abroad, 
nhere many of them got married, thus admixing foreign blood to their people. 
Moreover, in the larger cities there have been for some time small German and 
fewish colonies, and also, mainly in the eastern part, a number of roving gipsies. 
The area of the Republic of Finland, which lies between 60°-7tk latitude, is about 
700 miles in length and 40(i miles at its widest. The present population is about 
Si millions. -4bout 200 years ago the population was just under 600.000. but 
dropped, as a result of the great war at that time, down to .SOO.OOO ; it has thus 
multiplied itself during 200 years approximately ten times, (.'onsitlering its size, 
the coimtry is still very sparsely populated, only about 2.u persons per square mile. 
Of the millions, about nine-tenths are Finnish-speaking and one-tenth Swedish- 
speaking. The number of other nationalities is very small : about .5,000 Russians, 
mostly near the eastern frontier ; about 2.00(i Lapps in the e.xtreme north ; and of 
other nationalities even fewer. As mentioned above, there are a great number 
( several hundred thousand ) of Finns living on the Russian side of the frontier, also 
a considerable number in Northern Sweden (previously also a great number in 
( Yntral Sweden) and in Northern Norway, about half a million in the LkS.A.. and also 
smaller numbers in other countries (e.g. Canada). The Swedish element in Finland 
may be considered .Swedish more on account of their language than of their racial 
features (I will revert to this in full later on). Racial boundary does not tallv with 
the linguistic frontiers. Be.sides Swedes who have become Finnish, there probably 
are even more Finns, w’ho. owing to historical circumstances, have adopted the 
^'wedish language. It is quite natural that, during the Swedish rule. Finns who 
iiad been to school or otherwise risen to a prominent position often adopted the 
official language of the united country. This raav be seen fiom the familv names 
id nmnerous Swedish-speaking people in Finland, which aie not reallv Swedish 
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but nierelv misspelt Finnish words. Further, it may be noticed re^Mrdmi faui-:y 
names that m the olden time.s, wh^n those who had family mine-, '.s-re m rh- 
minority, it often happened that a family name was given eitli-r bv a s,diooima,^-r 
or an army officer to their .subordmate.s, and in most ca.ses the name niv^n. of coins c 
was Swedish. There are a great number of people in Finlani who have tins 
obtained a Swedish name without having Swedish ancestors. 


A^■THROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH REOARDINO FiNEAXL'. 

Carl LiH»ce>ii (''Fauna Suecica”), whilst dealing with the inhabitant.s of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, gives the following dehnition of Finns lit may be worth 
mentioning that Lirntceus through his journey^ came into contact chiefly with the 
most northern Finns, i.e. living near the Lapp frontier) : corpore toroso. 

capillis tlavis proUxis, oculorimt iridibus fuscis. Later investiiUttion has proved 
that the report by on the colour of the eyes of the Finiu i' erroneous. In 

the edition, published in 18u<» by -d. Retzim. of Linnaeus' " Fauna Suecica " it is 
mentioned: " Fennone.s forte Slavis Tataris'iue originem debent. A. /fciri'-s 
had arrived at this result on accoimt of his investigations of six Finnish skulls, giving 
most attention to brachycephaly (cephalic index about 8b). He places the Finns 
in the same group as Slavs. Afghans. Persians. Turks. Basi.pie>. Lapps, etc. 
(■' brachyoephalie orthognathae ”). According to the principles of classificatioii of 
A. Retziiis. the French also should really belong to the same class : but without 
sufficientlv knowing the anthropological ijualities of the French, he thought tiiem 
to be dolichocephalic, which opinion has been quashed by later investigation. ‘ 
Already during the time of .4. Retzins there were divergences of opinion regarding 
the origin of the Finnish race. He wTites in his work " Ueber di.= 8chadeltormen 
der Nordbewohner ” : ‘'There is hardly another European people whose origin 
and racial relationship is more enveloped in larkne^s until the moit recent times, 
and regarding whom so many suppositious have arisen, than the race in question. 
The richness of the language of this people, the beauty of its ancient poetry and 
its glorious, brave and .steady national character all give evidence of great 

i Brachycephaly is more pronounced and more general in France than in Finland — otherwise 
a clear proof that dohchocephaly or brachycephaly m themselves do not give a liefinite proof 
of the superior mental qualitie.s of a race, as opmi'on at times has been mclmed, even in scientid.; 
literature, to be in favour of dohchocephaly amongst dolichocephalic nations ! but not amongst 
the French). Rwi. Virchovi says on this point : " For a time the opinion was prevalent, 

corresponding to the idea of the primeval race being of Turamc origin, that the primeval race 
had been ehort-headed and that short-headedness (brachycephaly) was proof of leos-developed 
brain. Lat -r investigation has proved these ideas to be false. We know now th.it in blermanv, 
France, and Ttalv short-headedne.ss is not only widely spread, but .ibo that the brachycephal 
brain is sever, il times bigger and shows better development th.in the dolichocephal. Further, 
we know that a majority of the most ancient skulls are detinitei}' dolichoceph-al." T mention 
these things .,nK to prove what a decided iiiflnen.’e " r.i;e "-feeling and prtrMtic pride of the 
reseai'.-her in have ev-n on hts scientidc opinions. 
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ancestors.” Referring to the ia\'e3tigations of Keyser, the historian, .4. Retzii.s 
comes to the conclusion ' that the present Finns are descendants of the Scythians, 
who were very numerous and powerful in fornaer days.’’ According to Keyser. the 
primeval inhabitants of Europe were a Turanic ’’ race of Lapp or Finn tribes. 
Of the other upholders of this opinion mav be mentioned Arndt, Bask, Pnchara, 
and Xilsson. A more popular version than the division into human races, given 
by J. Retzius (four races : dolichocephalse orthognathae et d. prognathae. and brachy- 
cephalse orthognathae et br. prognathae), has become that of Blumenbach (already 
introduced by LinncBUs). He distinguishes five different varieties according to the 
continents, as known : Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian. American, and Malay. 
The Finns and Lapps he counts among the Mongolian variety'. C. v. Haartnian 
regards western Finns (Hamalaiset. men of Hame = Tavastland) as original Finns, 
whereas he places the Karjalaiset (men of Karjala = Karelia) of East Finland as 
relations of Arabians. Hueck does not approve of this theory of Blumenbach as 
regards the race of the Finns, but holds that the peoples of Finnish family are a 
race of their own : . . quae et a Caucasica et a Mongolica differat.” Hueck 

gives a short statement of the various opinions regarding the mutual relationship 
of the Finns and Lapps and also their relationship to Teutons, Slavs, etc., which 
opinions have been put forward by Malte-Brun, Pinkerton. Burdach. Bory de 
Saint-Vincent. and Parrot. Of the scientists, who came after Hueck. the following 
may be mentioned, in addition to those whose names have been given above - 
Welcker, Rud. Virchow, de Quatrefages and Hamy, G. Retzius. C. Lovin, E. Nordenson. 
R. Tigerstedt, G. Heinricius. 0. Engstrom. K. Hdlhten, F. W. Westerlund, M. Oker- 
Blom, I. Wilskman. Y. Kajava. M. Schroderui. Kai Donner. S. E. Wichmavn, 
M. Wallenius, E. Warhi. H. R. Malmio. and Armas Ruotsalainen. Moreover, 
various short and long anthropological treatises have been published during the 
last few years, among others, by Vdind LassUa. Osv. Streng. T. A. Vuorinen, 
Olof Sievers, Karl Xickul, K. Hilden, Hj- Soderstrom. J. F. Blomqvist, W. Lojander, 
W. Pipping, J. J. Karvonen, and F. K. Saominen. The most extensive and 
important investigation has been made by G. Retzius, a Swede, and by K. Hdllsten, 
F. W. Westerlund, I. Wilskman, and Yrjb Kajava, all Finns. The following is to 
a great extent based on the articles of the last mentioned. K. Hdllsten has measured 
over 100 skulls of Finns. Lapps and some other people of Finnish familv. 

The work of G. Retzius. " Finska Krauier jamte nagra natur-och iiteratur- 
studier inom andra oraraden af Finsk Antropologi,” published in 1878, is probably 
the best-known work dealing with the anthropology of the Firms. I t^uote in a 
condensed form his description of the two chief tribes of Finland : Hamalaiset 
(Tavastians) Imng in the western part of the country, and Karjalaiset iCarelians) 
inhabiting the eastern part : — 

Hdmdldiset . — ” Structure of body : strong, solid, broad-shouldered, and generally 
inclined to be broad, plump, wdth big-built limbs, of average height, . . . 
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i^trcng nrasculai system. Co'to-ir oj skin : fair . . . Head: as a rule, 
tdg,^ short, and broad (brai.l-iv'cephalic).^ but not really high, often fairly 
angular with highly developed ' tiibera parietalia." Face : big. long, but 
^ rc.portionatelv even more broad, . . . lower chin highly developed . . . 
Sose : small, fairlv broad. Ins : fair grev-blue, or more often blue- 
grey. varying to grev or blue-white. Hnir : fair on the top. straight 
Grc'xfrt of beard : generallv poor. " 

Karjaiaisei.—'' Siracture of body : less strong than that of Hamalaiset. more 
shm and of better propcirtions. often of above average height ; numerous 
apj'earances of individual- of fairlv tall height. Ccdonr of skin : darker 
tr.an Tavastian.s or -oniowhat sallow. Head: . . . proportionate, 
fairly short (braehycejdu.lic) . . . Face : proportionatelv long, but 

generally of a proportionally small width . . . Xose : long, straight, 

and of good proportions, sharp . . . Ins : darker grev-blue . . . 

H(ur : . . . generally chestnut-brown. . . . usuallv curlv. often 

thick. CrrO'Cth of beard : seerr.s to be fairlv poc'r.” 

This division into the western group. Hamalai-et. and eastern, Karjalaiset. may 
be ct'nsidered the chief division of ti<e Finnish people. The remaining group.® (of 
which G. Retzncs mentions two : m t'entra! Finland, living between the Hamalaiset 
and Karjalaiset, are the Savolaiset (men of Savo). and. in north-eastern Finland. 
Khiniilaiset (Kwaenians). In addition to these mav be mentioned Varsina-is- 
suomalaiset (proper Finns! of the south-west. Satakuntalaiset (men of Satahinta) of 
the most western part. Uusmaalaiset (men of I'lisimaa) of the most southern part, and 
Pohjalaiset (Ostrobothnians) of the .shores of the Gulf of Bothnia, all different 
varieties of these two chief tribes Karjalaiset and Hamalaiset. 

lAtpps. 

Before giving a detailed survey of the characteristics of the Finns, it may not 
be out of place to give a short mention of the Lapps, on whose relationship with 
the Finns opinions have often differed. The language of the Lapps is related to 
the Finnish language, but opinions vary whether they belong racially to the Finnish 
family of peoples or whether they are of a different race, which has adopted a 
language related to Finnish, but which in the beginning was foreign to them. The 
Lapps number in all about SO.Obb. most of whom (about 2a.(X»(i) live in Norway 
6.CKX) in Sweden. 2.00() in Finland, and 2.0CK) in Riis-^ia, 

’ G. Retzin.^ divide* the Fmmeh -koh* into tuo grou;,- : *tr.,ng and sturdy (2) leas 

strongly built. The skulls belonging to the first group, which seem to be more prevalent are 
according to Rfizius. “ the biggest normal skulls known to anthropology. Especiallv the bony 

'tructure of the face is particularly strongly developed." ' " 

* Cephalic index, fixed by Retzim,. shows vanatior.s round SO, the biggest grouo heinc 

meaocephahc (76-0 to 80-9). ^ ^ ® 
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According to an article by Kajava on the Lapps, I give a few of their charac- 
teristics : The height of males according to different scientists is 152-161 cm. 
(the shortest race in Europe), but the measurements obtained during more recent 
times show an improvement on the earlier ones — probably owing to better living 
conditions — as is the case with several other peoples ; cephalic index, according to 
various scientists, is between 81 and 87. thus being distinctly brachycephalic ; 
the relative width of the nose is bigger than that of other European peoples ; about 
50 per cent, have dark eves, and about 75 per cent. dark, straight hair ; the growth 
of beard and hair generallv is poor ; the cidour of the skin is a little darker than 
that of the Finns ; the lower extremities are relatively the shortest in Europe ; 
tlie bone structure shows certain protomorphic characteristics. 

Itkofien. one of the most prominent authoritie.s on the Lapps, describes t!ie 
Lapps as follows : — Head fairlv small, round ; forehead, low ; cheek-bones 
prominent : lower chin rather weakly developed ; eyes small, straight and brown ; 
nose often low but not very wide ; hair dark, straight ; beard thin and usually of 
lighter colour than hair : skin white or yellowish ; legs comparatively short, often 
crooked ; hands and feet small. While the Lapp thus give^ the general appearance 
of being slight, he is. however, .strong and of great endurance. He is especially 
used to carrying heavy burdens and making long journeys on foot ; on account 
of this, his walk is of a peculiar swaying gait.” 

Some researchers regard the Lapps as being a pathological race, who degenerated 
owing to unfavourable surroundings, whereas others regard them as belonging 
to the Mongolian race. Strut: suggests the possibility that they may be the remainder 
of the joint primeval race of the white and the yellow races. However this mav 
be. I would like to pay particular attention to the fact that, as may be gathered 
by comparing the above descriptions with each other, the colour of skin. hair, and 
eyes of the Lapps is thus darker than those of the Finns, and they are shorter in 
height (difference about 10 cm.) ; brachycephaly is more stronglv prevalent than 
with the Finns, and their general appearance is described as slight, in direct contrast 
to the sturdy and strongly built Finn (esp<’ciaily mav be noted the mention by 
Retzius that the Finnish .skulls are the biggest known to anthropology, and hi-' 
statement regarding the strong lower chin, whicli is in direct contrast with that 
which Itkonen says regarding the smallness of head and weak lower chin of th>‘ 
Lapps). It will be useful to bear these facts in iMndi when coutinaing i;i the toliow'- g 
the study of the characteristics of the Fiuu'. 


Colour of Hair oi-d uf thu I inno 

We will investigate tirst the roJonr of hni apA c'/e-s of the Fni.n^ As n ^iv h' 
seen from the above, G. Eetzia.s '-tate.s that the irh of Hamlilaiset and Karjalais ■ 
is fair, the hair of the former is f.iir and straight, that of the latter brown and i .:[y 
R. Virch'jw. who has travelled extensively in IiuLiti'i. sav^ on the .same .subject: 
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‘ ‘ I am able to summarize my experience as a whole as regards the colour of the Finns 
as follows : — We have, in fact, not seen any dark Firms at all. none at all I am able 
to say. Persons having brown eyes were so rare that I have recorded only a few 
cases, and even these could hardly be called wholly dark. Otherwise there are all 
shades of blue, often the most light watery blue, from a nearly white blue to the 
darkest blue ; very often grey-blue shades could be seen. Wherever we were, either 
east or west, we mostly encountered blue eves and, generally speaking, a fair- 
coloured skin ... It can, therefore, be concluded without any doubt that 
one may investigate any tribe in South Finland — I am not .speaking of the coasts 
but inland districts in South Finland — and all of them are fair. And it certainly 
is of the greatest importance that we now know that the Firms are fair, and thus are 
not in any way coimected with the brachvcephahc, described as dark, in Germany, 
France, and Italy. There are thus also fair brachycephahcs, as the brachycephaly 
of all the Finnish tribes living in Finland is beyond any doubt.” After mentioning 
that a great number of men of learning consider Finnish peoples as a sub-class of the 
Mongolian race, whose characteristics are yellowish skin, dark hair, and dark eye.s. 
brachycephalic skull, and slight structure of body, Virchow says : “ The Finns in 
the middle parts of the country, where Aryan migration has not extended, are big 
and strong people with Hght-blue hair and fair eyes, although they possess typically 
short heads.” According to Kajava, 78 per cent, of Finns have fair, blue, or grev 
eyes, and 57 per cent, fair hair. For comparison it may be mentioned that, according 
to the new and extensive “ Anthropologia Suecica,” by Lundhorg-Linders. the 
percentage of fair-eyed Swedes (Sweden) is 86-9, mixed-coloured 8-]. and brown- 
eyed 5 ■ 0 ; according to the same researcher, 6* 9 per cent, in Sweden have fair hair, 
62 • 5 per cent, light brown, 25 • 1 per cent, mid-brown. 2 • 0 per cent, brown-black, and 
0-3 per cent, black ; 3-3 per cent, are red-haired. According to G. Reizius : “ The 
colour of the eyes in Sweden is 47-4 per cent, blue, 19-3 per cent. grey. 28-8 per cent, 
mixed (meliert), and 4-5 per cent, brown. The colour of the hair of the Swedes 
is 2-3 per cent, yellow, 52-0 per cent, a.sh-grey. 21-6 per cent, brown, 0-8 per cent, 
black, and 2-3 per cent, red.” F. If. Westcrlund has arrived at the following 
result by the investigation of 4.6-50 Finns (male) : ” Blue eyes and fair hair are 
prevalent with about 33 per cent, amongst the Swedish-.speaking. but slightly le.ss, 
or about 30 per cent., among.st the Finnish-speaking ; amongst the latter, dark 
persons are slightly more prevalent ; in Karjala and Yorth Pohjanmaa (Kainuu) 
these form 7 to 8 per cent, of the population : in Savo and Hame 5 to 6 per cent. 
The difference is thus not so great as has been thought up to now. The remainder 
i.f. the great majority, is made up of a mixed type with which are counted amoimst 
others all those who have grey-brown eyes." In the various parts of Finland there 
is thus a small difference in this respect ; the fair colour somewhat decreases when 
moving east or northward. To illustrate this I will give a few more percentages 
according to Kajava. Amongst the 8wedish-speaking population of South and 
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South-West Finland there are 50 to 54 per cent, blue-eyed ; amongst the Finnish- 
-peaking population of East and Xorth Finland, 40 to 42 per cent. ; in other places 
in Finland the percentage falls between these numbers. Mixed-coloured (meliert) 
eyes amongst the Swedish population on the coast form 9 to 10 per cent., in East 
and Xorth Finland 19 to 20 per cent. The greatest number of dark-eyed (9 per cent.) 
are in North Finland. In West and South-West Finland there are grey-eyed. 35 to 
37 per cent., in other places in Finland. 30 to 32 per cent. The greatest number 
(I brown-haired is in East Finland (Karjalaiset. 45 per cent.), and the least in South 
Finland (30 per cent.).^ In the figures given above, the classification in the difiereut 
groups has. in various cases, taken place in accordance with principles which are 
varying, and for this reason I have quoted them, such as they are, without combina- 
tions. An observant reader will, however, notice from them the fact that the 
Finns are a distinctlv fair people, and the difierence from the Swedes in this respect 
i“ small. In order to explain this fairness, it has been generally thought to have 
been due to a Teutonic- admixture, but. on closer investigation, one sees that this 
e.xplanation is not sufficient. It is noticeable that the Lapp influence in Finland, 
especially as regards the eastern and northern parts, is greater than in Sweden (in 
addition, some Russian and gipsy influence in the eastern parts), which may be quite 
sufficient to explain the small difference in colour which has been ascertained. (For 
comparison it may be mentioned that in the northern parts of Sweden, where the Lapp 
influence is more noticeable, there are 6* 4 to lO-l percent, brown-eyed, according to 
Lundhorg-Linders. while the corresponding figure for Nortli Finland is 9-0 per cent., 
being thus practically the same.) Paying attention only to the colour of hair and eyes, 
one could, under the circumstances, hardly come to any other conclusion than that 
the Finns are a Teutonic people, who have been slightly more mixed with the Lapps 
than the Swedes, and who have somehow adopted a language strange to Teutons. 
Taking into consideration other facts, a conclusion of this kind proves to be less 
probable. Under th^ circa instances, the supfosition that the Finns are, originally, 
•tndependfitt of the Tcatnns. and of a fair rare, seems more probable. To throw ad- 
ditional light on this, a few more pioints may be mentioned. Knowing how com- 
parativelv great the Finnish mixture is in Sweden, cme would ex])ect. if the Finns 

^ I have myself been lately invesficatine the colour of hair amongst the Hamalaiset : the 
work is not yet completed. Generally the hair is fair, but there are also cases of dark hair. 
9(1 far I have not met amongst my sp)ecimens a single person with entirely black hair. Reaarding 
eyes, I noticed from my investigations of peasant settlements on the oldest districts of Hame. 
that I did not meet a single person with distinctly brown eyes amongst the person.s whose 
parents had not moved to the district from other places : nearly all had light-blue eyes, the 
remainder had green, mixed-coloured, etc. These my own ohservations include onlv a 
< I mparatively small number of people, a few hundreds only, but from a di'^trict of Hame 
where the Teutonic influence is smallest. 

' Because many conclusions regarding the earliest history of the Finns are based upon 
linguistic researches. I use here the uord '‘Teutonic.'' although “Teutonic ' means rather the 
language than the race. 
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were an originally dark-haired and dark-eyed race, that the .'. "ujii icitic.^- 

ably dark as compared with the Xorwegians. whose mixture with riie Fmn.^ i; 'Uial! 
This, however, is not the ca.se. A point throwing more ligh' in rhi- respect i.s the 
anthropological research work o£ out nearest relative.- the hitop’cn’-!. who live on 
the southern shores of the Gulf of Finland. T ircJ)o>/' say.s of the Fstoniau- : ' tali ' 
coloured, and not .seldom quite fair, and blue-eyed." B. 11 lUeir' piibli-h'-J in I'.'i') 
his research work regarding them ; as far as 1 know it lia.- not b-'en jumteo. . 
this reason I avail mvself of Kajava s. as well as the author own revien on tbi- 
work. According to lV>U.en'-^, the colour of the iri- of E-r-.mian- i- blue, dd-b pn 
cent. ■. grev. 51 • 1 per cent, i inclined to be green. lU-7 p-tr c*iit ; brown. 1 -j-o pe. 
cent. : or in two group- ; fair. 79-13 per cent. : dark. ■JO-,-7 p..r cent, Ihe rohu r 
of hair is fair. 55 -80 per cent. ; brown dJ-71 per cent. : red. ii-bp per , ent. : blaek 
0-85 per cent. ” Black, straight hair is not more prevalent than in ■‘'weden.' 
Thus, about 79 per cent, have fair eyes, and about 56 per cent, fair hair, wliih r;i ■ 
corresponding figures of the Finns were 7.8 and 57 per cr-nt — practicaliy the san,- 
The Scandinavian inflttence is much suialler in E-tonia alt'auigL there i- '"n,- ' 
than in Finland, .-o that it is impossible to account ic-r this fairne-s by Scandinavi,-,;. 
influence. The Lapp influence is pracricallv negligible in E-temi.-, Tim people wit. 
whom the h'srotuan- have lieeu in contai.r to a greater deirire than the Finns staT 
as the Germans, Ru-sians. etc., are darker than rim E-tunioi' loi.e win.' kum.v- 
the local conditiou' can easily see that the l■,■)une'■:i.■.^ with riie 'derni.iLS and Eits-i.ins 
has not been so dose as it is often riiougbr abroj.,!', 3Iv oniuioii i- th.'-T tii -e 
observati'/Us ''m E-tonian.s support the r’neory r,.ar the ‘airrm— E,i'r:( Fin:'- 

is a charaeter'istic vvhicli migin.i'iy ir'l inir-'i r.' i.,, - or. , - 

of .ScaudiruvLih elniixti',;-- as mri.o.y prev;.. , 


//e cm. 

F. W. ins'estigatedl about IoU'.hhi of rsia^.-rfo- y.. , 0 ] 

and obtainehl rim average Imighr for .^wede-. in Finl.iU'h n.iu , and for th ■ 

Finn.s 1.667 -8 nun. (years 188o-!m;. For couapaii-jn h mov lie rii.-urioned rii,.,- 
G. fiedoc'’ obtained an average hciirhr of .Swedi-h (in .-'w.-d-n ' o-ouo ript- of 1 7 os-.m. - 
fvears 1897-8;. L>in/Jhof;j-LtPile).< leached a ne-n- a.ver,,o._- iieidit lor .-wedo' d'l 
Sweden), i.d rJie age.s of J1 and JJ, of 1.7JJ nun., thu- -nojli n-, niav be ^pe^ • 
the same fact ha^ hepu noticed in .several civilizeil eouiitimy. r.--i;jr of iinnrove i 
conditions. Idm material of iri/d;/'.'- conram- i hiefly Esronum. ,,f ri;p .le,-. eq ■■■' ■ 
he ha.s reached an average height on the Esroidau luamland of l.TJi nu;, ,, , 

the island- of 1.737 mm. All these rigure- ;ir--. liowev-r. to<j .snial’ tr, prr,ve ri'c 
average height of a fully grown man. bec-.iu-e in ,dl tim-e coaritr'ie- tim 'rrowth oi 
height continues longer, up to the ag,- of .aboir J5. Idle Uze.r--- -.r heiehr obtaiim 1 
bv Wp.iterl’r,iii show, movimr toward e.rsr an i 'i-.rt;i n d-. r- ra . t 

various group- ar.* a- folh'W' r— W e-- Fin;;- m- ia Fuiiju I 




All other height measurements have been taken of fuUv grown people (Lapps according t . 
d ^l-S other'accordrng to IVil^k.nnn), except the measurements or the men trom .Maud 
(according to iredolaad). cvluch show the height of youths of conscript age >eai i , ta 
heure is thus too small). The weight of the body measurements are according eO b 
cLhaUc indices are according to We^ferlund. except those of the Lapps, ^ va^ioh ^iiaee been 
obtained by measuring Lapp skulls from the coUection at the Lmversicy o. Hehimei In th. 
bbh^SSl districts. PohjanSaa and Uusnnaa. the hgures in brackets give the cephahe mlex ot the 
iiwedish-speaking population. 
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l.fi84-2 mrn.. Hamalaiset 1.678-0 mm.. Karjalaiset 1.853-7 ram.. Kainuldi.'et 
1,644 -0 mm. Also this diHerence has previously been accounted for as being due 
to the varying extents oi Teutonic admixture. This influence may, of coui>e. 
have been contributorv in reaching this result, but recent investigations have shown 
that for the most important causes of the dift’erence in height one nui't look to 
other quarters. E.g. a Lapp admixture of varying strength has exactly the 'ame 
influence. But of late special importance has been attached (on the snength ut 
Kajaca'i investigations) to the importance of exterior circumstances on this point. 
One has to notice that the south-western and we.stern parts of Finland have been 
longer inhabited ; the general living conditions there are better than in the ea.'r 
and north of Finland, especially as even now the inhabitant.s of the extreme 
North-Eastern Finland have to fight in their poor and sparsely-populated district 
during several vears against famine and other wants. All this has its influence 
in diminishing their average height, and even more in prolonging the growing 
process. Thus at the age of 21 they lack more of their final height than the 
western Finns and Swedes in Sweden, and this fact has. of course, a lowering 
influence also on the average height for the entire Finnish area. During recent 
vears, with improved conditions, the average height for the Finns has risen 
considerablv. Westerlund’s measurements refer to 1885-92. In the army measure- 
ments. which took place in 1921-2. the average height for Finns (males) of the age 
(d 21 reached the figure of 1,700 mm., thus being remarkably higher than the figure 
obtained 30 to 40 years earlier (when it was 1.668 mm.). On an average the 
Finnish conscripts grow 13 mm. a year, while the men in the poorest north-eastern 
parts of Finland at the age of 21 grow as much as 28 mm. This is a clear proof 
that the latter are not yet fully grown at the .said age. The present average height 
of fully grown (25 to 45 years) men in Finlaml i.' 1.711 mm. according to 7. ILffs/.-nmu. 
In the different parts of the country it is as follows : — Yarsinais-Suomi (Finland 
Proper) and Satakunta 1,725 mm.. Hiime 1.717 mm..H'ubimaa 1,714 mm.. Pohjamnaa 
1.710 mm.. Karjala 1.698 mm.. Savo 1.696 mm. The difference between the various 
parts are not excessive, the rea.sons being a.s 1 have already explained, besides the 
varying Teutonic admixtures, the varying Lapip mixture, and different exterior 
conditions. Very illuminating in this re-pect are the records which we have 
legarding the height of Finnish .soldiers about 120 to 150 vears ago during the 
Swedish rule. The age of the men in the army in those dav.s was extremelv 
variable. ranging from under 15 to over 7(t. The number of those between 24 am! 45. 
whose height inea.surement we know, wa.s 18.406 men. According to Kajarn. t!ie 
average height was for .8atakunta 1.695 mm.. Varsinais-.Suomi 1 .694 mm.. Hame 
1.691 mm.. Pohjanmaa 1.690 mm.. Umsirnaa 1.688 mm.. .8avo 1.682 mm., and the 
average of all was 1.691 mm. The increa-e of height of the whole countrv durino- 

J In th> measurement of fully-grown Hamalaiset. which took place in 1924 . avcri->t- 
hf:ght c! 1,721 mm. was reached (Kajava). 
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the 120 to 150 veais has been 20 mm., but varies in different parts of the country. 
It is greatest in the west of Finland (Varsinais-Suomi 31 mm.) and smallest in tlie 
ea.'^t (Savo 14 mm.). When we take into consideration that the conditions in 
Finland 120 to 150 years ago were much more primitive, and poorer than at present.^ 
and that since the west of Finland has advanced more quickly than the east, it 
becomes quite comprehensible that, whilst the present greatest difference in height 
between the different parts of the country is 1,725 — 1.696= 29 mm., in those 
days, while the exterior conditions were more alike all over the country, it was 
onlv 1,695 — 1.682 = 13 mm. It is hardly probable that mixture of races could 
have caused such a difference between the different parts of the country during 
the short period of 120 to 150 years. 

There are a few more points which emphasize the theory that the most essential 
factor in the difference of average height in the various parts of the country is the 
influence of exterior conditions and not the varying Teutonic mixture. 

(a) The border-line between Finland and Russia passes through the area 

inhabited by the Karjalaiset. The average height of those living on 
the Russian side. i.e. under less favourable conditions, is 1,664 mm., 
the average height of those on the Finnish side is 1,698 mm., although 
both belong to the same people. 

(b) The average height of the Hamalaiset was, 120 to 150 years ago, 1,691 mm.. 

and that of Uusmaalaiset 1.688 mm. ; it has since risen in both cases, 
being now 1.717 mm. for the Hamalaiset and 1.714 mm. for the 
Uusmaalaiset. Xow. if the cause of the greater average height in 
the western parts of our country were the stronger Teutonic influence, 
one woidd e.xpect that the average height in Uusimaa. where the 
majority of the Swedish-speaking element of Finland lives, would be 
bigger than in Hame, where there is no Swedish population whatsoever. 

(c) In the Finnish army 120 to 150 years ago were also 251 Swedes, natives of 

Sweden being in fact only a very small number. Their average height 
was 1.691 ram., thus the same as the average height of the Finns at 
that time and smaller than the average height at that time in certain 
] arts of Finland. 

It may be seen from the above that (be Finns distinctlg belong (o those European 
pe<>plfs who are considered tall, the average height of fully qrown men being about 171 an. 

t 'ephnlif Inde:r. 

As previously mentioned in another connection, the Finns are counted amongst 
hrai hycephalics. O'. Retzvi.'i studied more than 1(H» skulls, but he considered this 

> In Pohjanmaa. which is now one of the most thriving parts of the country, in those davs 
tht houses were without chimneyB ; and regarding these, Linncetw related in an interesting way 
ID his “ Lachesis Lapponica '' ; “ The houses, or, rather, smoke-huts, are called Pyrter in this 
pav of the countrx, ’ etc. 
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number too 'inall to come to any decision : the greatest number of the skuih fio.red 
ti belong to the lue^ocephalic class (index 76 -U to dO-b). next in order were 3b skulls 
in the brachvcephalic class (index 81-0 to 85- 4), then followed li skull'' in the dod 
chocephalic class (to 75 • 9), and dually 4 skulls in the hyperbrachycephalie class '■ from 
So- 5). Virchow and HallMen. and previously A. Rcfyjh'. have investigated 'mailer 
u' imbers of skulls. According to the investigations of We-sterl'ind. the form of head o*" 
t.ha Swedes in Finland is sceuerallv dolichocephalic : there is. however, a fair number 
of brachvcephalic. 30 to 41 per cent. Amongst Finns braehycephaly becomes more 
general when niovintt eastwards (jt northwards. There are .i.j to 36 per cent, bracny- 
c-'phalics in South-\\>m Finland (thus a dolichocephalic majority i>f 63-64 per 
c-mt ). In Uusimaa and Hanie there are 49 per cent, brachycephalir^, in Savo 55 per 
cent., in Karjala 64 per cent., in Kainuii (North-East Finland) 6s per cent For 
c >!uparisou. it inav be mentioned that according to tf. Retziu^ there are in Sweden 
87 per cent, dalichoceplidlics (of w'hom 30 per cent, were true dolichocephalic s and 
57 per cent, luesncephalics) and 13 per tent, brachycephalics. He reached 77-9 as 
au averatje cephalic index for Sweden. According to Liini'lhorij-LinJcrc. (lzo 
30- g per cent dolichocephalics. 5.5-8 per cent, niesocephalics. and 14- 1 per cent 
iiraclivcephalics. and an average cephalic inde.x of 77-7. all figures thus lieiug very 
near tn thoic (.)btaiued by Retziuc. The cephalic index of the Fiim.s would be appr- u-d- 
mitclv 80-5 tu s] -(j. It varies in different parts of the country ; Varsiuais-Mioim 
79-4. Soutli Pohjanniaa 80-0, Satakunta 80-4. Uusimaa SO-5, Hame So-b. Savo 
8I -3, Karjala sg- 15 , and Northern Pohjanmaa (Kaiiiuu) 8:1-6 . the >weclish-spe..k:iig 
people in F in k ind 79-2 to 80-2. being thus nearer the Finnish hgc.re^ than ';.e 
Swedi'li in Sweden, According to V'lllenis. the cephalic index on the Estonian 
mainland i^ 80- r. on the islands 80-9 : tJie islanders are taller ami fairer than the 
inhabitants of the ii.aiiilancl. If thia were a proof of a stronger Teutonic mixture, 
it seems strange Uiat tlieir cejihalic index is not smaller (in other words, the forn, of 
rlieir skull more dolirhocephalic) than that of the mainland peopU, Also on the 
strength of some other points, Wilh'nic comes to the result that the i'l.ui>],-r' because 
of their isolated position are less mixed with other nations than the majiilaiid pe'che 
W'e have thus noted that the Firms nre a Arghfiy hnichyrcphnlw pe,,>;/p Tii several 
European people braclivcejihalv is more 'trongly developer! tha’i ic r.'i.' Fum-i 
f/i'd hemj distr rWtly <d varmvwe with the ihd lehoceph'dic r 

Unch-r tlie leadership of the professor of anatriiiiy, ]h jo Kiijmit. o: Uuiv •: 

of Helsinki, there has been since 1984 a great work on foot for tli-- purp-.-^- rjf iiuikiu-'' 
clear the antliropialiigical charar-teri-ties of the Fmni'h people \ nu.r- ‘.--r n.-i; a! 

‘ The followiiiJ n;iiire5 may be of interest: — The ,iveri;te ienath of ii-el rjf th- Swlas 

iy3-S nun,, ere.it-,t u idth 1.50-4 mm. (Lundborg-LinrPrs) ; of the Estonian' an the mamLand 

192 mm. and 15-5 mm ; on the islands 190 mm. and 15S mm. ' ITiffcmi) Th- -rhort-heided 
Estonian head, aoeordinr to these ticures, is not absoIut-1-,- ,horter thin ta-- Ion o-hea led ” 
Swedish one, but appro-timitely of the same leaeth ; on the other haai, it is s jrQ-*what wider 
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students take research in different parts of Finland every smnnier. This research 
work is heinyf carried out in accordance with the most modern principles, mostly 
following the instnictions of Martin. Of every person to be measured (men. women, 
and children of all ages and kinds, and of various ranks of society) a great number 
of various measurements are being taken, including both head and other parts of the 
body. In addition, observations are being taken regarding the various character- 
istics of the <hape of different kind> of faces, etc. A number of photographs have 
been taken (f have appended a few of these to this article (Pis. XXII and XXllI) h 
and also a number of measurements of the structure of bones, etc. These inve.stiga- 
ticius. however, have not vet been tinished. Several scientific studies are being made, 
and 1 have given above a few details as to the results : when they are completed 
it is to be hoped that manv an obscure point will have new light thrown upon it. 


Bodily Development . ete. 

Manv of the researchers whom I mentioned in the earlier part of my article 
have studied the bodily development of babies and school-children. As was the 
case with the whole nation, an increase has been noticeable as regards height and 
weight (if children during recent times. One of the most extensive works on this 
18 that of Wtlskiiiun. He comes to the conclusion '' that the Finnish schoolb(.>y 
at the age of 7 to 20 is slightly taller than European boys generally, and that he is 
practically of the .same height as the boys and youths of the nations considered of 
tall height. " By investigating the residts of the research work on height, weight, 
the size of the chest and expansion, Wilskman comes to the ooncludon " that the 
Finnish boy of umnixed race is shorter and lighter than the boy of the same age 
belonging to a mixed race, but. on account of the sturdiness of his body, the size 
and expansion of his chest, the former absolutely surpasses the foreigner."’ I would 
like to mention a few- co-ordinate facts as to this sturdiness of the bodv. 

(a) The measurements made in Finland bv ^^ all€niu.•< regarding the size of 

different parts of the intestines show* higher figures than similar measure- 
ments elsewhere. 

(b) The professor of pathological anatomv at the univer>itv of Helsinki. Wallyren. 

has had the experience that the internal organs of the Finns remarkably 
often exceed the usual average given in the text-books. 

(r) According to Wilshnan, the weight of a fully giown Finnisli female is 
60 kilo, (height well over 160 cm.), and ^hc is comparativelv sohdlv 
built as compared with European and American women. 

(d) Already earlier was mentioned the observation of O'. Ritzia.'i. that the 
Finnish skulls were remarkablv stronglv built. ^ 

’ I wonder whether one could connect with these features the fact that Finland has been 
able to produce the best long-distance runners and wrestlers, to whom especially strong inner 
orgaris and sturdy structure of body are essential 
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As a " coatra^t " to this general sturdiness, the observation of K'ljara may be 
mentioned that the skin of the Finns, especially its surface-layer (” .stratum corneum ”). 
in all parts of the body (except the palm of the hand and sole of the foot), i.s consider- 
ably thinner than that of other Europeans (French and German.s), It is. however, 
uncertain whether this depends on a racial difference, or whether it mav be that 
the Finn bathes in his Finnish bath-hou.se much more thoroughly and frequently 
than the Central European. Kujavu has also studied the mea.surement of the 
Finnish fcetu.s. He gives an interesting comparison between the crown-heel length 
of Finnish. Japanese, and European foetus'. He .-.ay.^ ; ” . . . the crown-he‘>! 

length of the Japanese foetus is throughout longer than that of the European . . . 

and Finnish fmtu^', whereas the crown-heel length of the Finnish fmtus ililiers only 
very little from the corresponding measurements for that of the European, being 
venerallv a little smaller than the latter." 


Clas-iifi-c'tfion accord viiij to I-^oaipjhitiniifio)i. 

The isoagglutination phenomenon has become an additional means of proving 
the relationships of nations, during the last few years, as is known. In accordance 
therewith, one can distinguish four different cla.sses. called A. B. AB. and 0, It 
has been noticed that the relative e.xtensiveness of these cias.ses varie.® in different 
people. Opinions vary as to whether the.se different qualities of the blood .should 
be considered as expressions of different primeval races, from which by mixing 
in different ways the modern races have been formed, or whether the relative 
e.xtensiveness of the various classes in different nations is merely the result of different 
development. A and B qualities are dominant and 0 quality reces.sive. and the 
characteristics are handed down to descendants according to the laws of MetidH 
In Finland these investigations have been made bv Strewf and some of his pupils 
1.506 persons have been examined, and these are divided in the different blood- 
groups as follows : — 


— 

o. 

A. 

B. 

AB. 

Tota' 

Number of cased. . 

510 

64S 

261 


1.506 

,, per cent. 


13 

17-3 

5-H 

100 


The table .shows that A group is fairly bis in Finland, b-nm practically the 
same as in England, France, and Germany, and slightly smaller th.m in Sweden 
and Norway, but greater than other Europeans on the whole, Gn the other hand 
the B group is distinctly greater than is the case with the abo\ e B'e.Geru European 
peoples (theirs is about 10 per cent.), but ,mdlier than, for instance, that of th > 
Russians. Accordingly O -roup is relatively .miall in rompari,on mt'h the hlures 
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ascertained elsewhere in Europe. The Finns thus forn' their ou r group i n the iso- 
ngglutinatory respect. The sniallnes.s of the material makes comparison between 
tlie various parts of the country uncertain. 

The question of the relation of the Suedes in Finland to Finns and Sweden in 
•Sweden is of interest. Apart from Streng. this subject has been investigated specially 
bv O. Sievers. whose investigations include over o.OiX) persons. He conclude.^ 
that the classification according to blood-groups of the Swedes in Finland is nairl; 
nearer to that of the Finns than to that of the Swedes in Sweden. According to thi-^ 
the Swedes in Finland are. if we may say so. Swedes on account of their language 
onlv. but racially they are Finns. No correlation has been noticed between blood 
qualities and pigmentation of iris, colour of hair, or cephalic index. 

I regret to say that I have no facts in this respect regarding the Estonians. 

In all only a few lumdred Lapps have been investigated {Schott, in Sweden, ltd ; 
y. K. Suominen, in Finland. 253 persons). The results differ somewhat from each 
other, and for this reason it is, for the time being, difficult to say anvdhing dehnite 
on this point. There seem to be alxiut 35 per cent, of 0 group. 5it per cent, of A. 
10 per cent, of B. and 5 per cent, of AB. If continued investigation shows that 
this result is correct, it would be very surprising, or at any rate unexpected, as a 
classification of blood of this kind is. so to speak, even a little more " Scandinavian " 
than that of the Scandinavians themselves, and nearly a contrast if compared with 
different Asiatic peoples. 

Ox THE Race Que.stiox of the Fixxs. 

Above I have already commented on the theories of several older scientists 
regarding the race of the Finns. It has become a general opinion that the Finn.s 
were originally an Asiatic (Mongoloid, etc.) people (this is the view stated, for instanc-^, 
in the ” Guide to the Specimens Illustrating the Races of Mankind." of 1921. issued 
by the British Museum), whose original racial qualities have, however, disappeared 
to a great extent during their long stay in Eiuope, while a very intimate admixture 
took place, especiallv with peoples belonging to the Nordic race. This view is 
represented, amongst others, by G. Retzius and F. II . Westerl-und. I have gone 
through for this purpose a number of general antliropological works and similar 
publications. 1 ilost of them, as already mentioned, represent the Finns as originally 
belonging to the Mongolians, the ” yellow race." although the details of the different 
writers vary greatlv (Brinton. Brown. Diron. Fleure. Giiard de Rialle. Gobinmn - 
Harrison. Hovelacque. Hu.tchimon. Keane. Kioeber. Lampert. Langkaiel. Luscho) . 
Peake. Peschel. Philipp.^on. Ratzel. Schwalbe. Tylor. 115 "/V. and Wilser). Some 
others express the same view more vaguelv (//u'b/o/-, Pitfard. ami Ranke). Several 

' I have given the names shortly in a special hst after the usual list of leteience'. 

- The statement is very amusing. For instance, ■' the Hunganans are certainly not Finns," 
.IS they have a great historical past ! 
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^ptr.k of Fimic-UeTiari li Turanian ptople? without expressing a detimte view on 
the lelationsl-ip with the Mongolians Hainim don. Ununuij. .iiid 

R.iP'j). 

As mav he seen irom the above stirvey. the Finns (at anv rate, in their pi'e'>-nt 
shape) have no physical (jualities which would point to Mongolian relatioii-sJup. 
hlefarding Estonians. ITfh/c///,-, has come to the contlusioii '' that the Estonian 
frc.m the IMonuolians anthropologically in eveiy le-pect. and that Mongolian charm- 
tetistics are seldom To be seen — probably as seldom as amongst any other Eui'upeai. 
people. ' Epicanthic told is very uncommon a.s elsewhere in Europe: the feet a uu 
hands of the Finns are. owing to their strong .structure, a contra.sT to the ^mall feet 
and hands of the Mongolians, etc. It i.s. of course, dangerous to expre.ss a dehmte 
opinion on such a complicated subject as the racial question, all European people^ 
being racially very mixed,, as is well known. The above-mentioned facts make on-- 
think that, for instance, the fairness^ of the Finn.-? might exist independentlv of anv 
Teutonic mixture. There is nothing to prevent the same qnalitv from havmu 
developed in two different quarters, or there may be in question a common primeval 
race. It is difficult to give a definite answer to questions of this kind.- 

places all the inhabitants of Finlaml as belonging to his European race.s ; 
race Xordique. sub-Nordique and (.bientals. Kaironei) in his investigation comes 
to the conclusion that the Finns are a mixed race (like all other European people.s). 
which consists half of Nordic and half of Alpine stock. Stodc^ard is. on the whole, 
of the same opinion ; according to him. however, the Finns are originally of Asiatic 
race, hut at the same time he mu.st make an additional hvpothesis. that it is a. 
(juestion of sc nn- fair variation of the Alpine race. 


Liity'iitltc Ra^idi'ih. 

The view that the Finns belong to the Mongolian race is founded to a great extent 
on li nguistic investigation.^ as the anthropological facts are not sufficientlv known. 
According to this investigation the Finno-Egrian languages are frequently counted 
in a I'igger group, i.c. the ITal- Altaic group. Ft has, however, gradiiallv become 
clear that there is often a great incongruity between race and language. Hert~ 
remarks humorouslv on this subject : - To me it appears that an ethnologist 

who speaks of ' .Aryan race.' ' Aryan blood.' and ' .Aryan eyes and hair ' is as great 

■ Perhaps also height. It may be mentioned a* a < uriosity that it has. for instance been 
stated by some writers that the Finns may be the giants of the Edda-books— Jotun, -and tliai 
the Russian name for Finns (Tehoud) also would mean giant ( Riphi/} 

’ Knowing the compiieated nature of the matter. Hfrt, remarks on the po.vMbilitv that 
‘■many a Teuton who pnded himself on his fairness may possible have it owin ' to ,s'la ■ 
Finmsh relationship." 

= And also to archaroiogieal finds, uhich are laong aieounte.l for in vari.ais wax 
to say that tbi.= branch is too unfamibar for me to e.xpres- an (.pinii.n 


I regret 
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a siuaer as a philologist who speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or of a brachy- 
cephalic grammar." And again ; '' Between Northern Arvans and Finns. .Southern 
Aryans and Semites, there are obviously more similarities than between Northern 
Aryans and Southern Aryans." And already Virchom savs that between the 
diSeient peoples of the Finnish family there is ” . . . such a great gap between 

the individual peoples belonging to same that it is easier to distinguish between 
than to unite them." Althoirgh the language of a people does not express anything 
of it-s physical qualities, i.e. “ race." it is, however, not without importance in giving 
information with regard to the earlier home of the peoples speaking the language, 
their relationship to other peoples, and similar matters, which mav have some 
bearing on the right xmderstanding of physical qualities. 

Without being a philologist, I would like to mention a few words on this subject 
chiefly according to Sirdius. Finno-Ugrian people.s live, as is known, in various 
parts of Russia and Western Siberia (besides in three independent states). They 
may be divided into two chief groups : Finnish (sub-classes : Baltic Finns. Lapps. 
Yolga-Finn.s. Permians ; amongst these may be distinguished in their turn different 
peoples), and Ugrish (Mapyar s. Woguls and Ostyaks). Except Finns. Estonians, 
and Hungarians (in all about 13 millions), they total in all about millions. 
These different peoples vary greatly in their physical qualities, which is quite natural 
when we take into consideration the long time which has elapsed since their separation 
from the joint home commenced. Sirelius says : " The linguistic relationship 
of the Finno-Ugrian peoples make it to be taken for granted that there has been 
a primeval language and also a primeval people, whose descendants are the present 
Fiimo-Ugrians. at least to some extent. In consideration of the fact that the 
primeval language already contained Indo-Gernianic loan words, one must presume 
that the Finno-Ugrian primeval people still existed at the time up to which the 
I ndo-Ger manic period lasted, i.c. ah yut 25 0(> b.c. What we know about the earlier 
homes of the Finno-Ugrian peoples enables us to form the opinion that the original 
home was neither in Asia nor in the northern parts of Europe." The primeval 
home was probably in the bend of the River Volga. About this time (2500 b.c.) 
the separation began to take place, and for this reason it is futile to expect that 
there should be more physical and linguistic unity between the different people 
of the Finnish family than there is between the various ” Indo-Europeans " ; sav. 
for instance, the English, Greeks and Hindoos. The later migration of the Mongolians 
could not have*~Iiad much influence on the Baltic Finns, who were then moving 
westward and northward, but it niay easily explain anv ^Mongolian features which 
may be seen amongst the Finnish peoples who had settled further east. What is 
the relation of the Finno-Ugrian language-group to Asiatic groups ? Sirdius says ; 

The thought which amongst other scientUts has been expressed by the famous 
student of Finnish language. J/. A. Cnstren. that the Finno-Ugrian languages are 
related with the Turco-Tartarian languages, has not been proved scientifically." 

VOL. LIX. 


Q 
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More supporters have arrived at the view which,, ou account of certain primeval 
words common to both, presumes a relationship between the Finno-L arian and 
the Indo-Germanic languages. Rtpley also mentions varying theoriet. according 
to which there was a joint ancestor-language before the Finno-1 ariau and Aryan 
language-groups, the original form of which the Finnish language ha^ iiiaintained 
in a purer state than the Indo-European languages (H'o/jf states the matter in practi- 
cally the same light). Karutz is inclined to think that there lived between the Baltic 
and Yenissei an Eurasiatic primeval people (” fair-skinned people with broad, flat, 
little-developed face, big straight eyes, straight nose ; they have no featiire.s remaining 
of Mongolians "), whose remainder in the west were peoples of Finni.'-h familv. in 
the east some North Siberian peoples (for iustaiice. Amu people), the former mixed 
with the Europeans and the latter with the Mongolians. The mere fact that there 
are so many varying opinions on the subject shows that whatever the linguistic 
relationship of the Finno-Ugrians with other peoples may be. it in any ca.'e is of such 
a distant and uncertain nature that one cannot come to any condu'ion regarding 
■■ race " by means of it. 

We may say with some probability; Prest'id liiiyiii.-<hi ii''riii(]i ilm^ iiot gice 
any definite support to the riew that the Finno-Vyrian language-ymup i.i rf Asiatic 
origin. Physical anthropological rr.warch shoir.s that the Finn' an of a di.itini. thj 
European race. The vinn- that the Finns are ofi Asiatic origin imi.g fhua — at anv rate 
at the present stage of research — he considered a.s being icithont sufiicient Jon udation. 

In this way the (picstion hs being dealt with, for instance, in Lundhorg- 
Linders work (an article by R. yordenstieng). which give.s. in addition to Nordic. 
Alpine, etc., races, a special European race called the East-Baltic race, to whom 
the Finns on the whole belong. 

t'ON’CLU.SION. 

With all the reservation which must alway.s be observed in such ,i complicated 
matter as the question of race. I can shortly state : 

{]) The present Baltic Finns are a distinct European racic whnh. as reaanh 
height, and colour of hair and eyes, most nearly resembles the Nordi( 
race, but from which it differs in being more braclivcephalic, and ,dso 
in other respects. For this reason it may be easier to distiiiifuisli it 
as a special East-Baltic race collateral with other Kuioj.ean race^ 
such as the Nordic. Mediterranean. Alpine. Diiiaiic, et( . 

(2) Linguistically the Finno-Ugrian languages form tlaur own fiitirotv tlic 
relationship of which with other laiimiage-groups is still vague re<fardimf 
several points and. in any case, so distant that such relationship can 
hardly have any " racial " importance. Theories have been stated 
regarding the possible distant relationship of the Finno-Ugrian lan'ruam's 
as well with Indo-Uermanic as with Turecj-Xai'turian. 


lonrnul nf the lioytil Arithropoloijicul luititulp, Vo! . LIX, Plait, XXII. 
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Much more than what is hnown has probably been ivritten about the mental 
qualities of races. Eegarding the Finns, there still arises the following difficulty ; 
several great men and women of Sweden have some Finnish blood in their veins. 
It is a question of taste whether they are to be considered gifted on account of this 
or in spite of this. The higher education of the Finns has had to surmoimt very 
great difficulties (even as late as about 1850 a law was passed forbidding the printing 
in Finnish of any literature except of a religious or economic nature !). Since 
our independence things are quite different. I do not want to make a specihc 
list of the achievements of our civilization, presuming that it will reach European 
knowledge bv it.-j o^ti force. We Finns are convinced that it will not last long 
before Europe realizes that the Finns are not only one of the strongest people 
in the world, but also one of the most gifted races of the world. I conclude by quoting 
the statement regarding the Firms in Hammerton's extensive work : " The Finns 
in several ways resemble the Scots. To be liked, as a people, they must be intimately 
known. They are independent in character, brusque in manner . . . Like the 

Scots, they are fond of liberty,^ they are persevering, they value education for it.s 
own sake . . . For the Russians they have a contempt as well as a dishke . . . 
Xo country except Scotland, which is as poor in natural resources as Finland, and 
as severe in climate, has aroused so fierce a patriotism ... In every direction 
the prospect opening out before the Pdnnish people is full of promise," 

I have much pleasure in thanking all those who have helped me, in one form or 
another, with this article : ray ma.ster, Professor Yrjd Kajaca, the Finnish Legation 
in London, Dr. A. C. Haddon, Mr. A. Stauffer, and Miss Ann Coults. 

^ And thus also, i.q. the Mordvians, where they Uve forgotten bv' the whole world, in 1743. 
armed with bows, spears, and flint-locks, 1,000 men strong, met at Sarlei troops provided with 
guns. . . . The leader o the revolt . . . was sentenced to death at Moscow " 

{Sirelius). 


Q 2 
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Introduction. 

Recent psychological investigation has shown the overwhelming importance to the 
individual, throughout life, of the emotional reaction to environment durinn his 
first few vears. That the impressions left from these emotional reactions are produced 
within the narrow limits of the family would appear a truism — yet this fact presents 
a formidable problem to social anthropologists. The discovery of the classificatory 
system* of relationship by Lewis Morgan led to the classical controversy relating to 
promiscuity and group marriage.f Since then the well-deserved attention given by 
held anthropologists to clan organization has caused many theorists to neglect the 
family and to consider some larger group as the primitive social unit. Hence 
exogamy — ^the prohibition of marriage within the clan — ^has been regarded as the 
primal law, and the prohibition of incest as a secondary development. Rivers 
even went so far in support of the classihcatory system of relationship as to suggest 
the possibility of a group of women sharing the responsibility for the upbringing of 
children, which might be looked upon as a form of primitive group-motherhood. j 

* For those who are not familiar with the classificatory system of relationship, it may be 
well to give a brief explanation. 

This system is closely associated with the clan organization ; it has .several main varieties 
and many important modifications. It is found almost all over the world, in Asia, Oceania, 
Africa, and America — traces of its existence have been seen by some scholars in Europe. The 
outstanding feature, in contradistinction to our own family system, is the extension of the use 
of terms which denote close physiological kinship to whole classes of persons, to some of whom 
kinship cannot be traced. These persons are related to the ego, either by real or fictitious links, 
to persons who themselves are really related. Examples may be taken of the simplest classi- 
ficatory relationships— mother-child and brother-brother (or brother-sister). chfid uses the 
term “ mother,” not only to his own mother but to his mother's sisters, not only to the true 
sisters of the mother but to those whom she calls -‘sister." .^11 these women call him '• child." 
He calls all the other wives of his father " mother,” anrl. as by the .same law which extended 
the use of the term mother” to his mother’s sisters, he calls hh father's brothers •• father," 
so he calls the wives of his father’s brothers “ mother.” As the mother's sister is mother." >o 
the mother'.s sister's child is ‘'sister.'’ We must now return to those ‘-mothers" who are 
“mothers,’’ because the true mother addresses them as “.sister." and we shall see that the 
children of such women are again brothers and sisters. Thus a vast number of persons of the 
correct generations become either “ brothers ’’ or “ sisters " to one another, or ■■ parent- " and 
“ children.” The recognition of this classificatory relationship between whole croup- of per-on.s 
never obliterates the clo.ser family ties which exist at the same tune 

•t A peculiar feature of this controversy is that those w-ho recocnized the classificatory 
system and all its interesting variations paid insufficient attention to the social v.ilue of the familv 
while the champions of the family failed to understand the cia.s.sificatorv .system and its .social 
value. For a detailed account of the controversy and criticism of all the most import-mt theories 
see Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage. 

X '■ On the Origin of the Classificatory , System of Relationships," in Anthrr,p„irjrji,.Qi E.^.^nys 
presented to Edward Burnett Tylor (1907). It is possible that Rivers would have revised this 
scheme for the evolution of the classificatory system, and there are some inilicatnms in Social 
Organization (1924) that his ideas on the subject may have changed ; however, he never wrote 
anything actually refuting it, and the Tylor Es.say has been posthumously reprinted in Social 
Organization without revision. (See also f.n., p. 2:i:}.) 
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On the other hand the chief champion of the family, Westermarck, who has held 
out against both primitive promiscuity and group marriage, put forward the theory 
that hoirsemates who have grown up together are not mutually attractive, and that 
this sexual indifference ripens to a feeling of aversion when the act is thought of ; 
this he considers to be the " fundamental cause of the exogamous prohibitions.”* 
Thus, according to his theory, the observance of the incest laws is a habit which 
has been formed within the family without any great difficulty, because the temptation 
was not severe. If this could be granted, the sanction for exogamy and other 
marriage prohibitions becomes a greater mystery than ever. These laws divide the 
cousins in the most arbitrary manner into marriageable and non-marriageable 
persons, as may be seen in the table accompanying this paper, and it is difficult to 
imagine how a supposed aversion to housemates could form either the guiding 
sentiment for obedience to such rules or the force which led to their institution. 
Social anthropologists have thus either to ignore the findings of psychology and to 
consider savage man as having a totally different mental make-up to that of modern 
civilized man, or to reconsider the existing savage forms of social organization in the 
light of modern psychology. Here it must be stated that there is great need for 
caution to avoid a vicious circle, for Freud has accepted Atkinsonh “ primal law,” an 
hypothesis which regards exogam}' as the first law, evolved in a primaeval horde (the 
so-called Cyclopean family of Homo Alalus), and though Freud appears to be dealing 
with a small family group, the anthropological data on which he relies are not those 
of any known family group, but the hj^pothetical condition supposed to be found in 
this “ primaeval horde," actually a group larger than that of the human family. 

Naturally I approach this problem, on which so much has been written, with 
the greatest diffidence. In the field, both among the Veddas and in the Sudan, I have 
studied kinship systems and marriage regulations, and have come to doubt the state- 
ment made by Eivers that the classificatorv system of kinship was founded on the clan.f 

* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 192. 

■f This statement appeared in Xotes and Qnerie.s on Anthropology, -tth ed., 1912, p. 1.50. 
Summing up his examination of the classificatory system in his third lecture on kinship given at 
the School of Economics in 1913. Rivers said : “ From that I was led to refer the general features 
of the classificatory system to the dependence of this system upon the social unit of the clan .is 
opposed to the family which I believe to be the basis of our own terminology of relationship '' 
(Kinship and Social Organization, 1914. p. 82). However, in Social Organization, pubhshcd 
posthumously from material prepared by Rivers and used in his lectures in 1921 and 1922, the 
following occurs : “ The nature of the classificatory system has now been made fairly clear. 
It depends upon kinship and sibship. upon the membership of a family and of a moiety or chin. 
Again, certain of its features are only to be explained as the outcome of the dual organization of 
society in which it was obligatory for certain relatives to marry ” (p. 77). From these extracts 
it may be inferred that the sharp distinction implied by the statement that our kinship system is 
founded on the family while the classificatorv' system is founded on tlie clan, together with the 
fact that the classificatory system i.s used by more primitive people and hence is older, does not do 
real justice to Rivers’ views concerning the family in primitive society. His insistence that the 
classificatorv .system cannot be understood without the existence of a dual organization will be 
referred to later. 
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It would be impossible to say how much I owe to the numerous conversations 
I have had with Professor IMalinowski, spread over a number of years, fluring which 
he always spoke of the importance of the family and I defended the clan ; however, 
in 1924 I had recognized that the facts supported his position, and I stated this in an 
article on gerontocracy,* Malinowski’s views are well shown in his recent book Ses 
and Repression.'\ He considers the family as the cradle of culture, and its function, 
the maintenance of the continuity of tradition, to be as important as the propagation 
of the race.J “ Xot only is the family the link between biological cohesion and social 
cohesion, it is also the pattern on which all wider relations are based. "§ “ AYithin 

the group which is responsible for the first steps in human progress there arise the 
two main perils of humanity ; the tendency to incest and the revolt against 
authority. ''Y Although he recognizes the bilateral nature of the family group he is 
aware of the difficulties that this pattern introduces and the need that arises for the 
individual to attach himself to one side or other of the family, hence the need for 
unilateral kinship : " It is the only possible way of dealing with the problems of the 
transmission of possessions, dignities, and social privileges.”^ 

Although entirely in sympathy with Malinowski's view, that the clan had 
<leveloped from the family, and his treatment of the parent-child type of incest, 
I am unable to follow his treatment of brother-sister incest and exogamy. He makes 
a brilliant exposition of the psychological advantages of mother-right to nascent 
culture, and shows that this form of organization is not an anomaly. So far as I can 
gather, he sees the development of clan organization from a family characterized 
by mother-right : — 

“ The extension of kinship beyond the family implies in manv societies 
the formation of exogamy side by side with the formation of clans. Under 
mother-right, the prohibition of incest within the family is in a simple manner 
extended into the prohibition of sexual intercourse within the clan. In a 
matrilineal society, therefore, the building up of the general sexual attitude 
towards all women of the community is a continuously harmonious and simple 
process. In a patriarchal society, on the other hand, the rules of incest which 
apply to the members of the family are not simply extended to the clan, but 
a new scheme of ideas of the sexually licit and illicit has to be built up. Patri- 
lineal exogamy does not include the one person with whom incest should be most 

* J.R.A.I., vol. liv, “ Marital Glerontocracy in Africa.” 
j Bronislaw Malinowski, Sey and Repression in Ravage Saniefi/. 

X Op. cit., p. 219. 

S Op. cit., p. 239. 

Op. cit, p. 224. This is not quite clear ; it would seem rather that the need to maintain 
autliority is an important element underlying the prohibition of incest. 

•' Op. cit, p. 269. It will be seen that Malinowski treat,s de.scent, inheritance, and succession 
jointly under mother-right and father-right. For reasons that will l)e seen later, I prefer to follow 
Ri\ ers in keeping those principles separate. 
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rigorously avoided, that is the mother. In all this we see a series ot reason? 
why mother-right might be considered a more useful principle of social organi- 
zation than father-right. The utilitj' is obviously associated with that level 
of human organization where kinship plays a paramount sociological part in its 
narrower as well as in its classihcatort' form.’’* 

From this paragraph it would appear that Malinowski considers that the human 
family, as developed by culture, itself evolved a system of descent, though he never 
denies the agglomeration of families with one another. 

It is here that I venture to differ somewhat from Malinowski. MTiile agreeing 
with him in looking upon the family as the cradle of culture for aU the universally 
human elements in culture (and in this class I would place the incest laws, for reasons 
which will be considered in detail later), I think some group larger than the family 
must be responsible for carrying on the traditions of a people which are peculiar to 
it and which make its culture specific. That is to say, while Malinowski stresses the 
importance of the family in regard to the transmission of culture, I would draw 
attention to the equal importance of some larger group, even in a quite early state 
of society, and it is to this larger group that a system of descent is essential.t 
With the evolution of this larger group a conventional attitude to descent must 
have been accepted and the various forms adopted. The obvious d priori reason 
for this opinion is that if culture had only innumerable and somewhat isolated 
families to carry on its tradition from generation to generation, it might tend to be 
split into infinite variations and not to blend into the specific culture patterns that 
are actually fomid all over the world. The possible grouping together of separate 
families into larger groups can be brought about on either a relationship or a local 
basis, J These two methods are not mutually exclusive and may coincide. 

The clan is a grouping on a relationship basis which fulfils the necessary condi- 
tions for unifying custom into a cultural whole. Being built up on a kinship pattern, 
it affords an organization well fitted to primitive folk, and the kind of loyalties due 
to the family can easily be carried over to the clan ; its exogamous nature (carried 
over from the idea of incest within the family) brings it into touch with other similar 
groups. Thus clans not only carry on their separate traditions, but bv marriage — 
unions which are necessary because of exogamy — combine these traditions to form 
a still larger cultural unit. The clan is the perfect vehicle for tradition ; those 
families which have not produced a person of outstanding character enhance their 

* Op. cit., p. 271. 

t In private conversation Professor Malinowski tells me that the gap in his analysis was due 
rather to the slightly different aim of his argument in the book quoted. In his article “ Kinship ’’ 
in the forthcoming e<lition of the Encyctop rdin Britaiinica. this inadequacy of presentation is 
remedied. 

I Occupational grouping can only occur in more highly developed societies than we are 
considering at present. 
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personal importance by the sense of relationship to clan heroes. The clan encourages 
ancestor worship and hero culture at the same time, and combines these cults to 
produce social solidarity. The one condition necessary to the clan, which is not 
important to the primitive family, is a definitelij recognized unilateral method of 
tracing descent. Here it must be noted that I am not dealing with mother-right or 
father-right as an organization, but with descent only, i.e. a system for the affiliation 
of one generation to another. Every one has four grandparents an<l eight great 
grandparents : one cannot carry on four dilferent traditions at once, still less eight ; 
that is to say. one cannot belong to eight dilferent social groups of similar character 
at the same time. A choice must be made of one group only. Hence the recognition 
of descent is a functional necessity, independent of any knowledge or ignorance of 
paternity, and the adoption of some definite form is necessary to the clan for social 
cohesion and for carrying on tradition. With the recognition of unilateral descent 
the clan came into existence. It will be seen in the sketch of the primitive familv 
that follows that descent need not have this significance to the familv. 

Having parted from Malinowski on the point of the value of descent to the 
family, it will be seen that my treatment of incest is necessarily somewhat different. 
My reasons for treating descent, inheritance, and succession separatelv are also 
apparent — a definite method of tracing descent is unnecessary to the primitive family 
until that family combines with other families to form a larger social group. M'hile 
the family is the only stable form of group (that is to say, while its contact with 
other families does not create binding social ties) inheritance and succession may 
develop independently of de.sccnt. It is possible to see scope for considerable 
variability of an accidental nature in the type of inheritance in such families. 
Property itself and the right to inherit it would probably be of slight importance 
compared with the importance of skill to use and maintain it. However, .supposing 
that personal property and the exclusive rights to certain territories had developed 
but no social ties grouping one family firmly to another family, then the typical 
inatrilineal form of inheritance to sister's .son could not take place, for there would 
be no firm link between a man and his sister's son, brothers and sisters haviim part^-d 
at marriage to form social groups containing their re.spective spouses and children 
Thus inlieritance in the primitive family would be to own children, but not neces- 
sarily defined as patrilineal, beeau.se accidents of birth would decide whcrhcr it 
passed to male or female children : if there were no sons, male heirs bevond the 
.small family circle would not be sought and property would pass to ilaiuditcrs 
It would be possible for women to inherit from their mothers aiicl men frotji thi'ir 
fathers. In such a society it is u.seles.s to speak of succe.ssion to office— office implies 
a more complex social organization. 

For some time 3Ialinow.ski has been teaching the absurdity of regardina matii- 
lineal traits in a patrilineal organization as survivals, and has pointed out that on the 
survival hypothesis almost every culture examined is m a ^tate of transition My 
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own investigations in the Sudan among dominantly patrilineal people support 
Malinowski's contention, i.e. that the matrilineal features in these organizations have 
functional value and cannot be regarded as " survivals." although among one people 
there is definite historic evidence, and among another linguistic evidence, that a 
change from a dominantly matrilineal to a dominantly patrilineal organization has 
taken place.* However, these investigations do not seem to throw fresh light on 
the problem of the relationship of the clan to the family. 

It was from the study of Deacon's brilliant discovery of the six-class system in 
Ambrvm that I realized the entirely arbitrary nature of descent even to the natives 
themselves. t The Ambryni peculiar convention divides society into six groups, 
and the marriage laws resulting from this create no confusion, though the principle 
on which these laws are regulated seems obscure to observers, j Thus, when the 
method of tracing descent had been elucidated, it seemed clear that the complicated 
marriage regulations were simply due to exogamy, as this law was understood in 
Ambrym. But to understand the working of exogamy in Ambrym it was first 
necessary to reconsider the meaning of descent. Encouraged by this result, I 
proceeded to examine the Pentecost social organization as described by Rivers in 
The History of Melanesian Society, and came to the conclusion that the kinship 
terms and the marriage regulations were also ruled by exogamy, but that the system 
of tracing descent was unusual. § Thus, a system which Rivers had said had reached 
the " limit of complexity that the human mind could stand.” when he had looked 
upon it as regulated by direct matrilineal descent, became quite simple, after a 
more thorough examination of the conventional mode of descent recognized locally. 

In the Xew Hebrides, where apparently complicated marriage regulations are 
held, marriage with certain consins is permissible among one people and with other 
cousins among their neighbours ; the prohibitions cannot be explained on any 
accepted ruling of the laws of incest or exogamy dependent on either matrilineal or 
patrilineal descent, but are consistent in each case once the principle of descent 
has been more fully elucidated. From these investigations I tabulated seven varieties 
of ( lesceut in operation among existing savage societies. Seeing that a more complete 
understanding of the rides of descent threw so much light on such complicated social 
organizations as those of the Xew Hebrides, I began to consider whether any 
coii-<isteid law could be found for marriaye jtrohibitions thronyhout mankind.] 

Til" Beja and Dinka, respectively. 

■i A. Bern.ird Deacon. " The KoLnilation of .Marriage in Ambrym.” .J.R.A.I.. vol. Ivii. 1927 ; 
Jh iiila 2. Seligman, " Bilateral De.--cent and the Formation ot Marriace Classes," .J.R.A.I., 
V. 1 Ivii. 1927. 

So much 'O that competent anthropolo.aisjts hail vrcited Ambrym uithout discoverma them 
A-ymm -tiy in De-ceat. with Special Uefeience to Pentecost,'' .f.il.A.I.. vol. ivui. 192S. 

The point of view taken here is that which has been laid down several times by Profes.sor 
Malinowski, e.specially in the article on ■' .Social Anthro[)ology ” in the Rncyclnp 'di'i Rri'iuoii.'it, 
\ 929 
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I mubt ask indulgence for such, an ambitious proposal, entailing as it does a revisioii 
of both the origin and function of exogamy and the classificatory system itself, and 
must state that I started tvithout any d priori ideas about exogamy. \Miere 1 
have seen the rule in action it is obeyed with miquestioning loyalty, yet it is 
impossible to trace any disharmony or lack of social cohesion in those societies 
where it does not exist. Indeed, the endogamous section of an Arab tribe is a closer 
socio-political organization than an exogamous totemic clan. Thus, e.xogamv 
seen to be a factor of premier importance, but one whose functional nature is 
unknown. It is obvious that if there is any general law underlying all marriage 
prohibitions it must be founded on human emotions and reactions : it must be 
biologically sound and have a social value so great as to have become a human 
institution. That is to say. its ubicjuity must be due to the fact that it has proved ,--0 
useful to mankind that those peoples who have not adopted it have fallen out in the 
struggle for existence, and either ceased to exist or to have any importance. Clearlv 
such a definition cannot apply to e.xogamy. The prohibition of incest is the onlv 
law that can be looked upon as world-wide, yet, as will be demonstrated later, 
taken by itself, incest does not account for the marriage regulations to be considered 
here. Socially the prohibition of incest is so wide-spread that those people who do 
not practise it can be considered unimportant, so that it is unnecessary to examine 
in detail the scanty information on incestuous unions recorded among backward or 
degenerate peoples ; nor do the marriage rules of highly speciahzed societies, as the 
royal family in Ancient Egypt or the chiefly families of Polynesia, or the Azande. 
have special significance.* The main problems before us are the relationship between 
incest and exogamy and the dependence of marriage regulations on these two laws ; 
hence it is necessarx' to reconsider the family as well as the clan, with the 
classificatory system associated with it. 

tMien the rules of incest have been examined within the narrow limits of the 
family, the next task is to investigate the meaning and value of descent. Only when 
this has been done can the relation of incest to exogamv be determined and the 
problems of marriage regulations, both in the classificatory and class systems, be 
faced on a firm basis. For this purpose I have examined the marriages permissible 
among first and second cousins in seven different social organizations existing in 
savage society at the present day. I have compared — 

(1) A typical exogamous clan group with matrilineal descent. 

(2) A tt-pical exogamous clan group with patrilineal descent. 

(3) A dual organization with matrihneal descent. 

(I) A dual organization with patrilineal descent. 

(5) An Australian sy.stem (Type I) with four classes. 

(6) The Arunta. or eight-class system (Type II). 

(7) A kindred grouping without clans. 

* *'See " Endogamy." p. 2.")3. 
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The Fa:hila' Group. 

The treatment of the prohibition of incest within the family which follow's 
agrees closely with that given by Professor Malinowski in Sex and Repression, 
part iv. 1 have here reformulated it from my own point of view. The family group 
that is described here is not an hypothetical one, elating back to a time when the 
sexual impulse had a seasonal limitation and man was scarcely human, but is a real 
condition which exists to-day and which may have evolved very early in the history 
of Homo sapiens. In actual fact, however, such families do not exist in isolation but 
are associated together in larger groups, viz., the clan and local group. The existence 
of an earlier human or pre-human group which was governed only by the power and 
sexual exclusiveness of one adult male need not be discussed, as apart from the fact 
that we have no certain data to go upon such a group cannot be regarded as a form 
of social organization. 

The family of the present day is found associated with many other social 
factors — with clan organization and organized local grouping. It is profoundly 
influenced by the mode of life of the people, and above all by the prevalent ideas of 
property. In considering the question of incest within the family it has seemed 
best not to describe the family in any given people, for it would be difficult to 
avoid giving emphasis to the prevailing conditioms. I have hence regarded the 
human family as conditioned only by its essential biological and psychological 
needs, i.e. a group in which children can not only be born and reared, but which 
is so stable that they can retain their place in it until they reach maturity, 
tluch a group I call the " primitive family," and it may be supposed that such 
a minimum family group, which we find everywhere a>sociated with more 
complicated social conditions, is the prototype of the human family as a social 
organization. 

The primitive family is thus not supposed to live in isolation, but is for the pur- 
pose of this analysis stripped of the specially conditioned types of grouping which are 
now found in different parts of the world. Association with other groups is a neces- 
sary condition of life, but the type of association is not predicated, as this must be 
dependent on environment including economic conditions. It is necessary to assume 
a state when such associations were temporary, and in no way binding. That is to 
sav. there must once have been a condition of society before clan organization had 
come into being or local organization had cry.stallized. but which was favourable to 
their formation. Each family group would have occupied its own territorv, as 
among the Yeddas to-day. and though the acquisition and maiiitenace of hunting 
territory in such circumstances might lead to fighting, it would not cause a perpetual 
state of enmity between group anil group, any more than it does among birds. 
There would have been seasons, conditioned by the food supply, when families could 
meet on common ground or pass over one another's territory without creating 
suspicion. 
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The family group as depicted must not be considered as matrilineal or patrilineal, 
for descent is of no importance to such a group. It is supposed that when a couple 
mated, if thev were not capable of becoming self-supporting, they would stay with 
the group of either parent temporarily, but probably on account of the food supply 
would never stay so long that three generations would become associated together 
for any considerable length of time in one group. In the same way brothers would 
not tend to settle together in associated groups when mated, nor sisters to remain in 
a group accompanied by their husbands. Thus the recognition of relationship beyond 
the familv would be unimportant, and unlikely to be remembered, the classiflcator\- 
svstem would have no meaning and therefore no existence, and exogamy would be 
unknown. Men of one family group would marry women of any other group. It is 
for such a group as this h^-pothetical primitive family that we must consider the 
meaning and value of the incest laws. 

In order to understand incest we must first consider the normal reactions between 
the members of one family and their behaviour towards one another, the needs of 
the members qua indi^dduals, and the needs of the family as a group. For this 
purpose we must give attention to each period in the hfe-history of the individual 
when rivalrv might be likely to arise between himself and some other member of the 
familv group : when this is done we shall see the value that the laws of incest have 
for mankind. 

Marriage. 

MTiether promiscuous mating will satisfy the sexual needs of the adult male or 
not. the adult female requires a more permanent union. MTiere conditions of life 
are hard, those women who have not secured a partner to help feed and protect 
them during the later stages of pregnancy, and the infancy of the child, are unlikely 
to rear their offspring. Thus a woman needs a more or less permanent union, i.e. 
marriage with one man, and it is difficult to imagine how she can obtain this except 
bv means of sexual attraction and services mutually rendered. In the picturesque 
descriptions of the matriarch that have so often been made, we are shown furtive 
lovers who visit independent women and return to work in the households of their 
sisters, but we are never told what is the force that keeps them in the service of 
their sisters or drives them away from their m^es. Groupings of this sort need not 
be considered, while such societies as that of the Garo of Assam and some of the Pueblo 
Indians which have developed on matrilineal lines cannot be regarded as specially 
primitive, their matriarchal character being largely associated with the inheritance 
of property and matrilineal local grouping. 

MTiether from the woman’s point of view polygamous or monogamous unions are 
preferable probably depends more upon the food supply than anything else. A 
woman who is occupied with the suckling of her infant is unlikely to be jealous of 
the sexual attention that her husband gives to another woman, if such attention 
does not weaken the protection he gives to her and her infant ; the presence of 
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another woman may actually be an advantage to her, except where the food supply 
is precarious.* 

The family group that we hav’e to consider is that of a woman, her husband 
and her children. This is the group whose solidarity is so essential to mankind that 
those peoples who have not been able to maintain it have probably died out altogether, 
or at least dropped far behind in the struggle for existence. \Miere conditions are 
favoiirable, a man is a member of as many such groups as he is able to satish*, i.e. 
he may be polygamous, and the family group may be composed of one man and one 
or more women and their offspring. Primitive conditions would, however, preclude 
the possibility of large harems. 

The long immaturity of the human species demands a stable grouping for the 
development and protection of the young. It is the prohibition of incest that 
protects the monogamous or the polygynous marriage and forms a stable social 
grouping out of the natural family. The traditional attitude of respect towards the 
elder generation in the family is the outcome of many conflicting emotions ; it 
does, however, embody the fundamental feeling of dependence of the very young for 
the mature, and is of great value to the family as a group, for without authority the 
group cannot stand as a unit against outside competition, and would probably even 
be incapable of becoming self-supporting. 

There are certain factors in the life-history of the individual that must be 
remembered, and it should be noted that while some are necessarily universal 
others vary with the type of society. 

The Relationshi-p of Husband and Wife tvithin the Family. 

The relationship between husband and wife is essentially one of give and take. 
One partner may dominate the other and exercise power, but, regarded by the 
children from the point of view of status, the husband and wife together form the 
elder generation and are bound together by mutual duties and responsibilities. 

The Parent-child Relationship. 

During infancy the only other person of whom the child of either sex is aware 
besides himself is the mother ; from her he receives all satisfactions and disappoint- 
ments : maternal instinct will cause the former to prevail. It is inconceivable that 
the new-born infant is aware of its own sex, i.e. that it should know whether 
it is of the same sex or the opposite sex to its mother, but the emotional response 
to sensual satisfaction or disappointment is displayed at once. This, however, is 

* It is uimecessary to consider polyandrous unions, in spite of the fact that some theories 
have given them a place of importance in social evolution. A polyandrous union does not 
satisfy the primary needs of either a man or a woman. Such unions exist to-day only in special 
circumstances, where there is a shortage of women. (Cf. Pitt-Rivers, Ttie Clash of Culture, 
1927, chap. VIII.) 
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undiiierentiated, and thus for some time emotions develop in the infant of both sexes 
in relationship to the mother only. In late infancy or early childhood the father 
enters the child’s life ; his influenee over the child will vary considerably, both accord- 
ing to the t\^e of society and to the personal character of the father, for the parental 
instinct in the male has not the force or the stable character of the maternal instinct. 
In late infancy the child almost certainly recognizes that it gets a different response 
from persons who are like its mother, i.e. females, or persons who are unlike, i.e. 
males. At what stage it recognizes to which sex it belongs itself, i.e. a male infant 
associates itself with those who are unlike the mother, and a female infant with the 
mother and those who are like her, it would be impossible to say. It is, however, 
observable that very young children, perhaps still in infancy, do respond differentlv 
to the sexes, though there may be much variation in the age and the degree of the 
response. At this stage it may be said that the child is aware of and responds to 
sex according to its •physical and mental capacity. Both for the boy and girl there must 
be some rivalry between it and the male parent, for the father interferes with the 
infant’s complete possession of the mother. For the male infant he is the protot\'pe 
of the adult male, i.e. that person of the same sex endowed with immense quasi- 
magical powers (for to the child there can be no difierentiating between the possible 
and the impossible among the vast category of things beyond his own power). For 
the girl child there is a difference ; she has already become accustomed to the adult 
of her own sex, who is certainly omnipotent, but on whom both she and her brother 
can exercise aU their infantile power. WTien the female infant first becomes aware 
of her father as someone different to her mother a new situation arises. Rivalrv 
between the female infant and her father for the sole attention of the mother mav 
exist, but it is probably more easily overcome by her than by her brother, owing to 
a new interest that arises, i.e. that of exercising the power that she has alreadv 
acquired over her mother on a creature quite different to her mother, and hence to 
herself, but this may perhaps only be realized later. This interest, charged at present 
with only infantile emotions, is thus the beginning of sexual attraction.* 

In considering the attachment of the primitive infant to its mother we must 
not picture it as the baby in our own civilization, lying separated from its mother in 
cot or perambulator, becoming accustomed to the touch of many different hands and 

* From the sociological point of view it is necessary to see how rivalry will be dealt with 
within the family group at each of the critical stages at which it may crop up. But from the 
point of view of psychology of sex, we must not disregard that the first great emotional 
attachment of the male is heterosexual, though he cannot yet be aware of his own sex, and contact 
and identification with the father must be powerful factors in making him aware of himself as 
difierent from his mother. For the woman, on the other hand, the first great attachment is 
homosexual, and the effort of differentiation from the mother is not necessary ; instead of developing 
this attachment as the prototype of future situations, she has to learn a new form of attachment 
at a somewhat later stage when she comes into contact with her father. This second attachment 
must then become the prototype of heterosexual affection. 
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the sound of diverse voices, soon to find pleasure in hugging Teddy Bears and being 
distracted by bright -coloured toys. Comparison to the marsupial cub would really 
be closer, for the infant lies close to the mother’s body, suspended in skins by day and 
huddled in her arms at night, never far from the nipple. Even at the crawling and 
toddling stage the primitive child can seldom be left alone, and must spend a large 
part of its time balanced on its mother’s hip. The efiect of this on the mental make- 
up cannot be ignored ; there can be few memories of infancy and early childhood that 
are not associated with the mother, and it must be repeated that this condition is 
true for both sexes. 

As the child passes from infancy to childhood social conditions will modify 
its behaviour.* In early childhood the benefits received from its parents as 
well as their powers must foster an attitude of love and respect. In later child- 
hood the desire for independence will run counter to this, but wiU hardly disturb it 
severely. 

The human child, however, reaches adolescence (i.e. a period of sexual activity) 
before either psychical or physiological maturity, and then a strain must come. 
It is important that the respect for seniors should not be thrown over at this 
period, in spite of the growing need on the part of the young to exercise their 
indi^-iduality. If the youth should enter a new relationship which could upset his 
child-parent attitude of respect it would react badly on the family group. A sexual 
relationship between parent and child would be dangerous to the family group, 
quite apart from the directly sexual jealousies that such a situation would cause, for 
the child would then be raised to the social level of the parent, who could no longer 
exercise the authority due to the senior generation. From this point of view 
intercourse of father and daughter would upset the parent-child relationship and 
disturb the balance of family group, just as much as intercourse on the part 
of the son with the mother or with his father’s other wives. It is important to 
remember this, for most theories of incest deal only with the jealousy that would 
arise between father and son. ^Miile it is easy to see that in the absence of a law 
with supernormal sanction the father would prevail and prevent such intercourse 
until the son reached maturity, and that he in turn would show no pity to the father, 
it has never been shown how a woman could prevent intercourse between her 
husband and her owm daughter, nor indeed why such intercourse should appear 
in so heinous a light, since no objection is made in savage society by a middle-aged 
woman to her husband taking another wife as yoxmg as her own daughter. But if the 
prohibition of incest is looked upon as a social law regulating the behavdour of an 
entire social group (the family), rather than a rule which gives old men sanction for 

* In our hypothetical primitive family the chief factor will vary according to whether the 
parents are already independent or still attached to the group of either of their respective parents. 
In actual savage society matrUocal or patrilocal residences, as well as the position of father or the 
mother's brother in the household must be considered. (See Malinowski, op. cit.) 
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checking the desires of their sons, the avoidance of both types of parent-child incest 
can be understood, as safeguards to parental authority. 

The parent-child type of incest, socially regarded, is the law which prevents one 
person marrying two spouses who stand to one another in the relationship of parent 
and child.* The value of the parent-child incest law to the family group is very great, 
for the authority gained naturally by the parents over the children during the period 
of their complete dependence is thereby protected from real danger. In any case, 
the adolescents must want to exert their independence, but should they be able easily 
to satisfy their sexual desires within the family, and in so doing dispossess one of their 
parents, the blow to parental authority would be so great that the family group could 
hardly survive. If, on the other hand, a social law can be accepted which at the same 
time protects the mother from the son and the daughter from the father, the authority 
of both parents can be maintained over the children until they seek mates outside the 
family and themselves gain the social status of seniors without encroaching on that 
of their parents. The father keeps his authority over the family by accepting a rule 
which deprives bim of intercourse with his daughter. In doing so the father gives 
up a real advantage, for there can be no doubt that very young girls are attractive 
to mature men, and it is probable that this remmciation on the part of the father has 
led to the custom of the betrothal and marriage of girls before puberty, the father 
being willing to part from their daughters before the temptation to incest becomes 
too strong for them. "VMiether the women in accepting the law of incest give up a 
real advantage or only an unconscious desire in phantasy may be questioned, but they 
certainly also stand to gain by retaining their parental sway over the household. 

From the adult point of view the question is largely a social one, from that of 
the rising generation it is psychological. "WTiether the Freudian hypothesis be 
accepted in its entirety or not, few people can doubt that there is such a thing as 
infantile sexuality, and that fresh associations made dming life will follow the line.s 
of the earliest associations. Thus the adolescent sexual attachments will follow 
patterns formed by prescribed infantile sexual attractions. So that, at least in the 
unconscious, there is such a thing as a parent-incest desire. However, in the healthy 
adolescent the parent-image is replaced by a surrogate (and there is no reason to 
regard the savage as a neurotic suffering from a parent fixation) who is far more 
likely to be young than of the age of the parent. So that in accepting the taboo on 
parent-child incest, and so prolonging their own subjection to their parents, it is 
doubtful whether children renounce any conscious desire at all, but merely retain 
in the imconscious an attitude towards the parents which at first was only charged 
with infantile sexuality and now has been reinforced by adolescence. 

The advantages to the group of social harmony within it cannot be over- 
estimated. The adolescents instead of being at enmity with the seniors, and 
breaking up the group, or possibly leaving it while still physically and psychically 

* We shall return to this social formula later. 
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immature and scarcely self-supporting, will become the helpmates of the seniors. 
The elder girls will not be the rivals of their mothers, and will assist them in 
gathering and preparing food, hence larger families will have a chance of siirvival. 
In the same way the elder sons will assist their fathers, who, whatever the situation 
may be in phantasy, will not be their rivals in actual fact because of the accepted law. 

The prohibition of intercourse between parent and child is a law which deals 
successfully with strong but conflicting emotions that the individual feels towards 
both parents during his life-historj’. As a result, the valuable emotions of love and 
gratitude stirred during infancy and early childhood are less likely to be effaced by 
those of rivalrv aroused later in life, and can be stabilized into an attitude of respect. 

The Brother- sister Relationship. 

The relationship of the children towards one another within the same family 
group is that of companionship tempered by rivaby. This begins in early childhood 
(for to the infant the world is probably only tenanted by himself and his mother*) 
and, except in the case of rmusually violent natures, the rivalry is merely 
stimulating, not severe. There is probably no check on childish sexual curiosity 
between brothers and sisters in primitive society. But this interest is intellectual 
and unlikely to be charged with emotion, for the sensations of this period are largely 
auto-erotic. In later childhood there seems to be more attraction towards the 
same sex than towards the opposite sex, so that children separate into gangs of boys 
and girls for amusement and occupation ; thus the brothers and sisters become 
separated. So far as observation on both savage and civilized children goes this 
seems to be a natural inclination. It does not appear to be prescribed by tradition 
and encouraged by means of repression, as is the case in the segregation of the sexes 
so common during early adolescence in both savage and civilized society. 

The possibility of childish experimentation in sex must not be ignored, but 
thi.s seems to be a game, a childish pretence at being grown-up, and not of a highly 
emotional character except where definitely disapproved (but this does not appear 
to be the case in ordinary savage society, and is unlikely in a really primitive state). 
\\Tiere it is discountenanced we do not know whether the sense of guilt is heightened 
if it takes place between brother and sister, nor do we know whether such play in 
childhood leads to attraction, repulsion, or lack of interest between the partners during 
adolescence. There seems little evidence for Westermarck’s theory that house-mates 
are not mutually attractive, for brother-sister incest does take place in spite of the 
almost universal law against it. With the development of adolescent sexuality the 
relationship of brother and sister undergoes a change. Some savage societies meet 

* The relationship of twin infants to one another need not be considered, both on account 
of the comparative rarity of twin births and the prevalent savage custom of destroying twin 
children. The dislike felt by almost all savages to twins is based on a sound economic principle. 
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tkis change by imposing brother-sister avoidance ; this rule is by no means universal, 
although sex-segregation in some degree is common. 

It mav be asked, what is the value of the brother-sister incest taboo to the family 
group I* If it be assumed that the parent-child incest law has already been accepted, 
and that there is a male and female child to every family, then there seems no reason 
why sexual union between brother and sister should upset the harmony of the 
group. There is, however, no reason to assume an equal number of adolescent? of 
both sexes in the family, nor to suppose that they will be ready to pair on a numerical 
basis, rather than one of choice. Again, it is imlikely that the incest taboos arose 
separately in time. It must be noted that the fathers renounced a real benefit in 
accepting the parent-child taboo, while the sons (who, being healthy, have changed 
their infantile love-objective from the mother to a mother-surrogate before they 
have reached full sexual activity) only further repressed what was already a phantasy. 
It is unlikely, then, that the fathers would allow the sons so easy a triumph, by 
allowing them to take the daughters, for, towards them, father and son are atrain 
rivals. It would seem then, if the harmony of the group is to be maintained, the 
fathers must renounce all hope of union with the daughters, and the sons must 
do so too. Thus the brother-sister taboo imposed upon the younger generation 
by the father, not only prevents rivalry between brother and brother and 
between sister and sister, but it removes a second .sphere of rivalry between father 
and son. The two incest taboos are thus complementary to one another and together 
eliminate certain possible sources of disharmony within the family group. 

There is one sense in which every father sees his child as a rival, and the father 
in civilized society rarely makes an attempt to repress this, though the feeling may 
largely be compensated by parental pride. A man may have the complete attention 
of his wife until the birth of the first child, then suddenly her maternal interest 
absorbs her entirely ; moreover, while occupied with lactation she may feel little 
or no sexual desire. This statement is not checked by any statistics ; it is sometimes 
observed among women in our own civilization, but the fact that women in savage 
society submit to the sexual taboo during lactation may be stated in support of 
it. It is probable that this source of jealousy between father and child is mitigated 
in the polygymous family. However, it should be borne in mind that every father 
is likely to experience this form of jealousy, so that jealousy between father and son 
in later life is a revival of a jealousy already felt towards the son and which may 
often be conscious. On the son’s part, too. jealousy of the father that may be felt 

* tVe are dealing with the sociological value of the incest taboo, not its biological value, but 
it may be pointed out that the brother-sister incest laws may have a biological value which I 
do not remember seeing discussed elsewhere, i.c. that they would tend to prevent the union 
between two partners both of whom might be physically immature. If brother and sister were to 
mate there might be a tendency for offspring to be produced at the earliest period physicaUy 
possible. The mere fact of being obliged to go outside the family would increase the period of 
courtship by making it more difficult. 
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during adolescence revives the infantile unconscious jealousy of the father who 
interrupted his mother’s complete absorption in himself. 

The Child-parent Behaviour Pattern. 

Thus there is a universal behavioiur pattern between child and parent com- 
pounded of love, admiration, and jealousy, shown conventionally in an attitude of 
respect and safeguarded by the parent-child taboo of incest. 

The Brother-sister Behaviour Pattern. 

Although the acceptance of the brother-sister incest law is general, there is no 
universal brother-sister behaviour pattern ; whereas in some societies the prominent 
factor in the relationship is the opposition of the sexes, which is shown by mutual 
respect and avoidance, in others prominence is given to the equality between the 
brother and sister as members of one generation. This equality is, however, often 
shadowed by the dominance of one sex. A ShiUuk once described the brother-sister 
relationship thus : “ We played together as children ; I can say whatever I like 
in her presence and beat her if she annoys me.” Such behaviour to a sister would 
certainly shock a Trobriand islander, who avoids all contact with his sister and 
treats her with the greatest possible respect. 

Xo reference has been made in this study of the primitive family to the aunts 
and imcles, because it seems that in such a group as we have depicted there can 
be no stable behaviour pattern towards them. In all known societies these relatives 
have a very definite place correlated with local organization, descent, and the specific 
marriage-laws. 

The natural reactions towards one another of the various members of the family 
group have been considered, and the modifications brought about by means of the 
acceptance of the laws of incest. It would be impossible to over-estimate the 
advantages gained to mankind by the acceptance of the incest laws — on the one 
hand the individual, by means of the necessary inhibitions gains character, but it 
is through the solidarity of the family group brought about by means of this law 
that the greatest social advances have become possible. 

The Cl.assificatorv Sy.stem. 

In the vast majority of peoples the rules of incest are extended beyond the 
immediate family group of husband, wife, and children.* It is now necessary 

* The prohibited degrees in our own society (especially those of the Church of Rome) entail 
the extension of the laws of incest beyond the family. Further, there is evidence that our own 
relationship system is founded on a classificatory one, that is to say, that our family system is not 
the direct descendant of a primitive family but a simplification from a grouping on a clan basi'^ 
(A. M. Hocart, “ The Indo-European Kinship System,” the Ceylon of Science, Section G. 
vol. i, part 4, 1928). For evidence of the classificatory system in Semitic ki n ship see my “ Studie-. 
in Semitic Kinship,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. iii, parts 1 and 2, 1923, 1924 
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to consider the extension of these rules in their chief manifestations in savage 
society. 

Descent in the Classijicatory System. 

Professor Mahnowski has suggested a scheme for the development of the clan 
from the family.* All that need be said here is that when groups tend to stay together 
for a period which will bring about the association of three generations, and tradition 
becomes a potent force in society ; when brothers who have mated keep in touch 
with one another and form a social group, or when adult daughters retain a permanent 
place in the household of their parents ; then a need arises to recognize a principle 
of descent. The mistaken idea that descent implies an understanding of the 
physiology of conception, and even the working of heredity, has led to much confusion 
on this subject. Another complication has been introduced by the fact that almost 
all the most important writers on this subject have dealt with it in conjunction with 
totemism. It seems evident that no fresh light will be thrown on either subject 
until both are defined separately ; it will then be time to see their relation to one 
another. Descent as understood in savage society is merely an arbitrarj' arrange- 
ment by which it becomes decided to which group the succeeding generation shall 
be linked.f ^Vhen associations of related famihes attain the stable organization of 
the clan, bound together by common tradition and religious ideas, descent must 
become important, and this is so whether habitation is matrilocal or patrilocal. 
With clan organization a conventional principle of afiBliation must be accepted and 
adhered to ; that is to say, descent can only be reckoned along one line, either the 
maternal or the paternal line. 

The Parent-child Eelationship. 

In the discussion of the parent-child behaviour-pattern, the possibihty of carrying 
over the whole emotional situation summed up by the word for “ mother,” together 
with the accepted standard of behaviour associated with it, to some other person 
who is not a real parent was suggested even in the primitive family. There seems 
no d priori objection to polygyny in the primitive family, and it may have existed 
then, as it does to-day, within the family now associated with the classificatorv 
system. If in the primitive family children of the other wives of the father 
were accepted as brothers and sisters, and the relationship of their mothers 
to the father accepted, then the behaviour pattern associated with the “ own 
mother ” might be accepted for the other wives of the father and the same 
term of address might be used. Here we have an extension of the term 
” mother,” with its deep emotional connotation, to a person who is not tied bv 
the strong physical and emotional bond to the self but who is so bound to 

* Reference has already been made to the difference in our treatment of this subject, owing so 
far as I can see to a difference in the evaluation of descent. 

t Here I entirely agree with Malinowski. See also Lowie, Primitive Society (1920). 
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some of the other children in the family group, and stands in the same relationship 
to the father as the real mother does. The wife of the father is thus not a mother 
surrogate but an “ other mother,"’ accepted as such, during childhood. If this 
situation is granted, and there is no doubt of its existence in the polygamous family 
common in savage society to-day, then a reasonable psychological step is made 
towards the solution of a sociological situation so strange that it has probably aroused 
more discussion than any other in anthropology, i.e. the classificatory system of 
nomenclature, by which all the women of one large social group are called “ mother ” 
and all the men of another group “ father.” One might have supposed that the 
unique mother-child situation would have been represented by a word that could 
have described no other situation. On the contrary, the word mother ” is easily 
used in common speech for many other concepts, apparently because of its extremely 
personal yet universal meaning, e.g. mother-earth, mother-tongue, mother-church ; 
matrix has even become a geological term. Thus, if there is no psychological 
difficulty in using the term “ mother ” for such conceptions as the above, it may 
be granted that the savage in using the term “ mother ” for the other wives of his 
father does not believe that he is related to them by a physical bond, but recognizes 
that these women have the same status as his own mother. 

The most straightforward extension of the parent-child relationship is to the 
mother’s sisters on the one hand and to the father’s brothers on the other. Although 
there seems much in favour of the development of clan organization, and synchro- 
nously the classificatory system, on a matrilocal basis, as we have no evidence 
of the priority of either type, it is here supposed that the extension of the family 
may have been on either a matrilocal or a patrilocal basis, or even that the local 
basis may not at first have been stable. As has already been pointed out, the word 
“ mother " may be used without implying a true physiological bond, for the other 
wives of the father may be addressed as “ mother ” ; there is no difficulty in 
understanding the extension of this term to the sisters of the mother, nor the 
extension of the term " father ’’ to the husband of the mother's sisters, in a group 
associated on a matrilocal basis. The other wives of the father mav. of course, 
lie the sisters of the mother, but there seems no need to suppose that originallv a 
man who married one woman had a right to marry all her sisters, although this type 
of organization does exist. All that it is necessary to grant is that children of 
different mothers and one father brought up together may call all the wives “ mother.” 
Then, in a similar way. the children of more than one man, brought up in close 
proximity, whose mothers, being sisters, have not left their parental group, may 
do the same thing, and call all the mothers in the group “ mother." It makes no 
difference to the children if these mothers of their companions are the wives of one 
man or more, nor indeed if they are true sisters or not. With patrilocal organization, 
where the brothers tend to live together when married, the extension of the term 
“ father ’’ to the father's brothers and “ mother " to their wives may have happened 
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very easily ; there is no need to assume that a man necessarily had the right of 
access to his brother’s wife, nor was bound to marry his widow, though these customs 
are common where the classificatory system is found and would undoubtedly aid in 
the extension of the term “ father." This extension of the terms “ father ’’ and 
" mother" to a large group of persons, and the terms brother” and “ sister” to 
the children of these “ fathers ” and “ mothers,” is the chief feature of the classifica- 
tory system. ’\Miere this system is found — as, for example, in a typical clan 
(unilateral) exogamous organization — the child learns to use the same terms, and 
carin’ on the same general pattern of beha\dour, to the brothers of his father and to 
the sisters of his mother, whether descent be traced in the male or the female line. 
This acceptance of classificator}' nomenclature for the parents — that is to say, 
addressing the father's classificatory “ brothers ” as " father ” and the mother’s 
classificatorv ■' sisters ” as “ mother ” — carries with it the extended conception of 
the parent-child t\'pe of incest. The extension goes further than this — the wives 
of the ■■ fathers " also become classed as “ mothers,” and the husbands of the 
■■ mothers " as fathers,’’ so that in an exogamous society where there is no dual 
organization there will be a conventional incest barrier between a very large number 
of persons of the opposite sex, belonging to an indefinite number of clans, separated 
from one another by one generation. In the clans of the two parents, besides those 
persons in the ascending generation who are debarred from the ego by the incest 
barrier and called “ parents,” are other related persons who are not so debarred 
and are addressed by special terms ; these are the brothers of the mother and the 
sisters of the father. The behaviour towards the mother’s brothers and father’s 
sisters for both sexes is regulated by custom, and is not usually confused with that 
towards the parents.* 

^\’here there is a dual organization of the clans, half the ascending generation 
of the opposite sex stand in the relationship of parent and the other half of spouse 
to the mother’s brother or the father’s sister. The attitude to the latter half is 
regulated by the specific marriage regulations of the society. 

In the clan as it exists at the present day real relationship caimot be traced 
between all its members, but the classificatory system of relationship makes this 
unnecessary — clan brotherhood is an accepted convention, and from it all other 
relationships within the clan can be reckoned, including that of parent and child 
as well as the more distant types. 

This clan conception of relationship is no empty convention, as is demon- 
strated in all clan ceremonial. It is not founded on any fiction of physical relationship 
between clan parent and clan child, but as the wives and their offspring are grouped 
together into one polygamous family, and the other wives of the father take up the 

* It is well known that in some kinship systems, notably those of Polynesia, the same term 
is used for mother's brother and father and for father’s sister and mother. This fact has been 
discussed at great length by all writers on the classificatory system. 
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status of mothers, so do certain other persons take up the status of fathers and 
mothers. On the theory put forward here, the classificatory system of relationship 
and the clan system are supposed to have evolved together, i.e. the classificatory 
system of relationship is one of the factors that have built up the clan ; other impor- 
tant factors are common tradition and beliefs. Though clan organization is dependent 
on the classihcatory system, the two are not coextensive because clan organization 
is unilateral and therefore cuts across the classificatory system. In other words, 
the classificatory s^’stem admits as brothers and sisters persons who belong to 
different clans and are not clan brothers. This will be seen clearly when the relation- 
ship to the cousins is analysed. This fact has been a considerable stumbling-block 
to theorists, and led Rivers to suggest that all clan organization must be founded on a 
dual organization. On the present theory it presents no difficulty, and there is no 
need to h^'pothesize a world-wide dual organization, for the classificatory system 
is seen to be the extension of terms and status from persons who stand in a real 
relationship to the ego within the family to others who stand in certain other 
relationships to the latter. The extension follows a family (not a clan) basis and so 
is bilateral in contra-distinction to the unilateral clan. The classificatory system 
is not dependent on descent — ^\’et clan organization mast be so. 

The importance of the family group cannot be over-emphasized ; in carrying 
over the terms used within the small family group to the larger clan group that 
organization undoubtedly gained in stability — the ” clan ’’ parent thus gained the 
status of senior due to the real parent. The social value of the clan in those societies 
where it exists cannot be doubted ; the value of the extended form of incest tattoo 
that goes with it can only be weighed when we have considered the patterns that it 
assumes in several different forms of society. For this purpose some of the chief 
types of social organization associated with the classificatorv system, including 
exogamous clan organization and the dual organization will be considered, and four 
actual forms of class systems. 

The Brother-sister Relationship ("first cousins’’ in the classificatonj system). 

The Table (p. 267) shows the relationship of the ego to the ” first cousins,” i.e. the 
direct descendants in the second generation from two couples. In the classificatory 
system of relationship both types of parallel cousins are classed with the brothers 
and sisters, and in the behaviour to them we see the simplest extension of the brother- 
sister type of incest law. This extension of the incest law is not exogamy, because 
one of the two types of parallel cousins who are treated as brothers and sisters belong 
to a different clan from the ego. It is quite clear that this terminology is based on the 
family pattern, that is to say. it works bilaterally, yet this relationship is typical 
of the clan, in which descent is reckoned on one side of the family only. This extension 
of the incest law is of course consistent with a simple dual organization in which the 
group of the fathers can only marry into the group of the mothers and with an 
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organization in which both the levirate and sororate are habitual. And for this 
reason these institutions have been considered as necessary steps in the evolution 
of the classificatory system respectively by Eivers and Frazer.* But it must he 
noted that the inchrsion of both the paternal and maternal parallel cousins under the 
terms for brother and sister, together with the acceptance of the extended conception 
of incest that goes with these terms, is common among people who have clan organiza- 
tion but no dual organization and among whom the levirate and sororate (though 
not impossible) are not habitual. The child in such a community where clan descent 
is unilateral can only learn the necessary pattern of behaviour due to the parallel 
cousins by carrmng on the pattern that has already been formed, as the result of 
emotional reactions and traditional teaching, towards his own brothers and sisters. 
It is unUkely that he has grown up in close proximity to both tj-pes of parallel 
cousins. With patrilocal residence he may be more famihar with his paternal parallel 
cousins, with matrilocal residence with his maternal parallel cousins. In ither case 
this behaviour pattern will have in part to be learnt consciously. t The terms used 
will be his guide, and he will naturally form his conscious ideas of his parallel cousins 
on the pattern of his unconscious image of his brothers and sisters. t That is to sav, 
he will use a faniihj not a clan pattern on which to base his behaviour. It is far 
more reasonable to postulate this, and thus to suppose that the behaviour of man 
and the words that he uses to express that behaviour should be based on the facts 
of everyday life than that they should be due to an inherited memorv (survival) 
of a custom long discarded. Thus the theory (or even fact) that in the remote past 
his tribe had been organized on a dual basis or practised any form of group-marriage 
could not influence the child at all. while the behaviour of his own brothers and half- 
brothers must do so. AMiatever theory of the origin of the classificatorv svstem mav 
be held, it must be seen that the extension of the incest taboo from the brothers and 
sisters to the parallel cousins, and the cousin terminology itself, is not formed on the 
clan system but on a family pattern, though in it cohesion to groups larger than the 
family is inherent. ^latrilocal or patrilocal residence and matrilineal or patrilineal 
descent may influence a man's closer relations with his parallel cousins, but neither 
affect the taboo directly. .\lthough the classificatorv svstem treats both tvpes 

* Mr. W. E. Armstrong has worked out an elaborate logical scheme which would account for 
these facts more accurately than can be done either on Frazer's or Rivers' hypothesis. It starts 
however, from a group (not a family) basis, so need not be considered here in detail. (Roitell Id 
Appendix III, Cambridge, 1928.) 

+ The behaviour to the ortho-cousins will in all probability be founded on that to the half- 
brother and sister in the polygynous family. This distinction is not of great importance to the 
classificatorv' system as a whole, but is important in that variety found especiallv in M E Africa 
which is best termed the Descriptive System. Here the own half-brothers and sisters are 
differentiated according to whether they are children of the father or children of the mother and 
the terminology for the parallel cousins follows this distinction. 

: R. Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 29 : " . . . the incest sentiment cannot be instinctive 

so far as first cousins are concerned, but must be conventional.” 
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of parallel cousins as similar, clan organization shows a difierence, for if descent is 
matrilineal, the mother’s sister's children will belong to the clan of the ego and the 
father's brother’s children will not (except in a dual organization). If, on the other 
hand, descent is patrilineal, the father’s brother’s children will be the clanfeUows. 
The parallel cousins only who are clansmen are the ortho-cousins.* 

The cross-cousins, on the contrary, have no prototype within the individual 
family. The attitude towards them may be influenced by several factors, but first 
among these is the recognized method of tracing descent. M’hether clan descent 
is matrilineal or patrilineal the cross-cousins belong to a different clan and they are 
not addressed by the terms that are used for brother and sister. The treatment of 
first parallel cousins in the classificatory system is thus founded on the behaviour 
pattern to the brothers and sisters. The incest taboo is extended bilaterally to form 
a prohibition against marriage with both t\’pes of parallel cousin. The cross-cousins, 
on the other hand, stand outside the group that we have considered — ^the primitive 
family group. The importance of this relationship to them (and it should be noted 
that there are two types of cross-cousins) is stressed once descent is stabilized. It is 
therefore essentially a relationship associated with clan organization, and as is well 
known the cross-cousin is usually the most acceptable mate. 

ExOG-A-IIY. 

It is here necessary to define exogamy. This is an extension of the idea of 
brother-sister incest to a prohibition of marriage within the clan along the line of 
de.sceiit recognized as legal, and is essentially unilateral. Thus, where there is a simple 
dual organization the taboo on both parallel cousins is coextensive with exogamv. 
This is not the case where there is no dual organization, i.e. with patrilineal descent 
and clan exogamy a man does not usually marry his own real maternal parallel 
cousins, but he would not keep account of the children of his mother’s classificatory 
sisters who might belong to any clan. On the other hand his ortho-cousins (i.e. 
paternal parallel cousins with patrilineal descent), real or classificatory, would alway.s 
be unmarriageable on the ruling of exogamy. 

Exogamy places the cross-cousins in a special position, outside the clan organiza- 
tion but related by close ties. In many societies where exogamy prevails the cross- 
cousins are the favomed potential spouses, 

Exdogajiy. 

Before exa minin g the chief exogamous forms of social organization, it must be 
pointed out that according to the principles demonstrated in this paper endogamy 

* B. Z. Seligman, “ Studies in Semitic Kinship,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
vol. iii, parts 1 and 2, 1923, 1924. 
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presents no anomaly in social structure. Endogamy may be organized or unorganized. 
Unorganized endogamy is the permission to marry within the group, and may be due 
to the lack of any rules enforcing exogamy. Two t^-pes of unorganized endogamy 
can be recognized : — 

(1) That found among peoples of a lowly culture who show no trace of the 
classificatory system but among whom family organization and the prohibition 
of incest within the family is found. The Andaman islanders are an example of 
such a culture. Professor Badcliffe-Brown was unable to find anv trace of the 
classificatory system, and marriage with any U’pe of first cousin is allowed. Local 
grouping seemed to be the basis of their social organization. It mav then be 
hazarded that the Andaman islanders have never possessed clan organization, 
and that the incest barrier had never been extended bevond the familv 
group. 

(2) On the other hand, endogamy may be found among advanced people ; 
(a) where a clan organization known to have e.xisted has broken down, (6) amoncr 
people for whom a similar process can be inferred. 

(а) In Africa the introduction of Islam carries with it patrilineal 
descent and very commonly marriage with the ortho-cousin.* Numerous 
examples of pagan tribes who are known to have been exogamous in the 
past and to have given up their exogamous organization on conversion could 
be quoted. Contact with white culture also tends to break up tribal and 
clan organization, and with the introduction of Christianity marriage 
prohibitions break down. 

(б) In the Semitic and the Indo-European cultures there are indications 
of a precuous classificatory system. Further, the Christian prohibitions to 
marriage show influence of some social organization larger than the family 
and the prohibitions are carried beyond the family group. 

Organized endogamy is based on the rule that makes it compulsory for a man to 
marry within his own group. f The caste system of India is the most generallv 
recognized example, but endogamy exists in other societies. No complete under- 
standing of organized endogamy can be arrived at without an e.xamination of the 
kinship system with which it is associated. In a similar category to organized 
endogamy is the privilege to form incestuous unions ; this is usually associated with 
rank, and usually only granted to the highest rank. 

* B. Z. SeUgman, “ Studies in Semitic Kinship,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Shidie, 
vol. iii, parts 1 and 2, 1923, 1924. 

t .According to R. Lowie this is the only correct definition of endogamy (Primitive Society 

p. 16). 
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Mother-in-law Taboo. 

It is suggested that two regulations very common (though not universal) in 
•savage society are closely connected with the parent-child idea of incest ; — 

(1) Two men who stand to one another in the relationship of father to son 
may not marry the same woman. Thus a man may not marr\’ his father's wife 
or widow. It is clear here that the primary incest barrier prevents a man from 
having intercomse with his own mother, and the extension of the mother 
relationship to the vives of his father is simple, and, as has been stated before, 
would have social advantages making for the solidarity of the polygynous 
family. This marriage is usually forbidden with matrilineal organization ; 
there are, however, large areas where it is permitted ; it is common in Africa 
among patrilineal cattle-owning peoples, and associated with a bride-price in 
cattle. Those people who do not practise this form of marriage regard it with 
undisguised contempt as incestuous.* 

(2) Two women who stand in the relationship of mother and daughter cannot 
marry the same man. The extended idea of parent-child incest is not so 
obvious in this analogous condition, except in the case of a man marr\dng first 
into the elder generation ; then it seems simple that his wife’s daughter might 
regard him as a father and extend the father incest barrier to him, which he would 
also recognize for his wife's daughter. The widespread custom of avoidance 
associated with this rule, however, is mainly directed between a man and a 
woman of the elder generation, i.e. the mother-in-law avoidance, so that the 
extended incest barrier that is emphasized in this custom appears to be 
that existing between a man and his mother. This is the T-iew that has 
been taken by some of the best known writers on the subject — Frazer, 
Durkheim and Mauss — and also by psycho-analysts such as Freud and 
Roheim. 

There is, however, great difficulty in accepting the view that mother-in-law 
avoidance is directly due to the extreme horror of the idea of incest between mother 
and son and extended to the mother-in-law, as suggested by Frazer, even with 
Freud’s explanation that in avoidance between persons related by marriage "■ the 
incest would be a phantasy temptation brought about by unconscious intermediary 
links, ’’t when the rarity of avoidance between mother and son is compared with 
the widespread custom of mother-in-law avoidance. The avoidance of the mother-in- 
law, however, does seem to be linked to the parent-child type of incest, by the fact 
that it prevents the possibility of intercourse by one person with two others who stand 

* B. Z. Seligman, “ Asymmetry in Descent, with special Reference to Pentecost,” J.R.A.I., 
vol. Iviii, 1928. 

t Freud, Totem and Taboo, pp. 15-29. 
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to one another in the parent-child relationship.^ When this fact is coupled to the 
abundant e\ddence that there is for the right to marry certain relatives being trans- 
ferred from the mother to the daughter, and the widespread custom of infant betrothal 
for girb, the mother-in-law taboo ceases to be an isolated and strange phenomenon 
and becomes linked with the other regulations that safeguard the solidarity of the 
family, t 

The emotional relationship to the mother-in-law is traditionally difficult ; iti 
savage society emphasis is always laid on the respect due to the mother-in-law, and 
there are usually numerous mutual duties between son-in-law and mother-in-law. 
It is noteworthy that the relationship between a woman and her father-in-law. 
although also one of respect, is not bound by so many conventions and duties. 

On the social side the behaviour towards the mother-in-law is again not isolated, 
other members of the family of the spouse are treated in a similar way in diSerent 
degrees (and the avoidance between persons of the same sex cannot be ignored). 
Explanation of the behaviour towards these relatives by marriage on the lines of the 
extended idea of incest would be fantastic and no guide towards the understanding of 
social organization. It is not, however, necessary to seek a single cause in a custom 
of this t}'pe.J If, however, we can see that the reaction towards the mother-in-law 
may arise from the idea of incest of the parent -child tv-pe, it is not difficult to suppose 
that any conventional form of behaviour that could act as a safeguard from this 
(supposed or real) danger might still be influenced and shaped by other social forces, 
which would also affect other relatives by marriage with whom there could be no 
incest connotation. 


The Class Sy.stem. 

Some idea of the working of the classificatory system was seen from the 
examination of the relationship to the first cousins. But before any attempt can 
be made to imderstand the more comphcated marriage prohibitions associated with 
formation of the so-called marriage classes, the relationship of the ego to the second 
cousins must be taken into consideration. Here a digression must be made con- 
cerning the theory of class systems. 

AU those theories that see the development of social organization from a 
larger group than the family postulate some kind of class system as its basis .§ 

* For transference of rights from mother to daughter : Melanesia, see Rivers, History of 
Melanesian Society, Africa, see B. Z. Seligman, “Marital Glerontooracy in Africa,” J.R.A.I., 
vo). liv, 1924 ; America, see GiSord, University of California Publications in Am. Arch, and Eth. 
vol. 12, 1916. 

f For recognized exceptions to this rule in aU its four forms, see f.n., p. 270. 

; G. Mauss, “ Parentes a Plaisanteries,” S'cole pratique des Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences 
Religieuses, Annuaire 1927-1928 (Melun), p. 15. 

§ The theory of Durkheim and Mauss is founded on a basis of classes due to difierences. 
in generations, that of Rivers rests on a two-class basis or dual organization, etc. 
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In A paper iiii the Ainhiyin six-c■la^•s systeiu* I showed how the-^e a' well 
as the Anstraliau eiuht elasses (or any system which could he considered to 
belong to Professor Radcliti'e-BrownA Type II) could he derived from a clas'ihcatory 
system by means of the recognition of bilateral ilescent. and further demonstrated 
that the class nomenclature was simplv the classificatory system carried on 
logically on a bilateral basis and by that means reducing relationship to an absurdity. 
This system of nomenclature may group together in one class persons as incongruous 
as the mother and the son’s wife, yet it never obliterates the true meaning of these 
relations in the individual family. The recognition of bilateral descent destroys 
clan organization if both the paternal and maternal line.s have equal importance, 
but if one tvpe is dominant to the other it gives an alternation of generations in both 
lines and splits the clan into classes or sections. Just as a man and his father cannot 
belong to the «anie group (clan) with matrilineal descent, or a man and his mothei 
with patrilineal descent, so with the simplest form of bilateral descent he belongs to 
neither group (marriage class). With patrilineal dominance he belongs to the class 
of his father's father and with matrilineal dominance to that of his mother’s mother. 

It is. however, legitimate to consider a dual organization with unilateral descent 
as a class system ; as has been repeatedly demonstrated certain features of the cla^siti- 
catory system are typical of a dual organization, but it has been suggested that they 
could have come about without any dual organization. Other features such as the 
classing of the father's sister with the mother’s brother’s wife or the mother’s 
brother with the father’s sister’s husband, seem to be directly dependent on dual 
organization, or the exchange of sisters for wives, which it ))ractised habitually may 
be regarded as a dual organization. Thus, if we regard the dual organization a' a 
class system, we see in it a certain grouping together of relationships already based on 
a classificatory system, and the.M' are grouped again on a unilateral basis. This point 
must be borne in mind when considering the Australian systems, which allow cross- 
cousin marriage and yet divide society into four classes. This is Professor Eadclitfe- 
Brown’s Type I. It is far more convenient to call this organization Type I than a 
four-class system, for. as Professor Radclift’e- Brown points out. the marriage tvpe is 
independent of the number of named clas.'t's. and Type II is frequently found with 
a ^o-called four-class system. t 

* ■■ Bilateral De.scent and the Formation of Marriage Cl.ts.sc-'." J.R.A.I.. vul. Ivii. 1027. 

t ■' Meaunliile it may be north nhile to jjoint out one import.int fact which is often over- 
looked by writer^ an.xious to e.xpound theories, tli.at is. that the marriage laws of Austialian 
tribes are not in any way whatever affected by the existence in the tribe of two or four named 
divisions. Among>t tribe^ with two named divisions, we find Type I in the Urabunna tribe and 
Type II in the Dieri, Wathi-wathi and Chaap-n iiiirong tribes, .\niongst tribes with four named 
divisions we find Type I in the Kariera and other tribes, and Type II in the Mardudhuiiera. 
Luritcha and Pitta-pitta tribes, and probably in most of the trilies of Xew fsouth Wales. We also 
*'11(1 Tt'pe II in such a tribe as the Xarrinycri, whieh has no named divisions Finally, even the 
•xistence of eight named divisions is not a feature on which we can lay much stress in classih-ing 
Australian tribes. It is true that wherever there are eight stib-classes the marriage must be of 
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The peculiar feature of classes which have couie about by the recouiiition of 
bilateral descent is the separation of contiguous senerations into separate classes. 
This does not occur in the dual oritanization. where with matrilineal dc'cent the 
mother and mother's brother belong; to the same social group as the ego. 

The Arunta organization may be regarded as tv|ncal of the simplc't ionn of 
cla.'S system (unless the dual organization be regarded as a class system). The 
terminology and the tt-pical marriage with the mother’s mother's brother s daughter’s 
daughter is that called bv Professor Eadclitfe-Brown Type II : — 

■■ In .'Vstenis of Tvpe II. mother’s mother's brother and fattier ' father am 
di-Stinguishcd from one another, and so aLo are father's mothers l)rother and 
mother's father. In completelv developed varieties of Type II this leads to 
the recognition of four lines of descent, those, nanielv. from father's father, 
mother's mother's brother. inother'.s father, and father's mother's brother, it 
we reckon through males, or those from mother' .s mother, father's father's sister, 
father's mother, and mother’s father's sister, if we reckon through females. An 
example of Type II is the system of the Aranda tribe."* 

This seems to be another way of saying that the system is founded on the recog- 
nition of bilateral descent, although Professor Radcliffe-Brown recorcB direct 
patrilineal clan descent in this type. It should be noted that Type II is far more 
widely spread in Australia than Ta’pe I which allows the marriage of cross-cousins. 
The cross-cousin marriage of Type I would present no difficulty in our scheme if it 
be regarded as dependent on unilateral (either matrilineal or patrilineal) descent, 
iiiit as it is associated with a .system which separates contiguous generations it must 
be given separate consideration. 

As\Tnmetrical descent is a method in wliich the two ^exes count descent 
ililferently. There may be matrilineal or patrilineal dominance ; either can result 
in the formation of classe.s. though on account of the asymmetry the classes have not 
the same characteristics as cla'^ses brought about by bilateral descent. Thus asvm- 
metrical descent does not .separate contiguous generations or group together 


T\-pe II, but exactly the -ame marria.ge-rule. ,iiiil an exactly >irailar .■-y-tein of relationship, mav 
be found in tribe- in which the eight -ub-cla— e-; are not iianieil. The fact that a tribe ha- two or 
four name 1 divi-ion^ tell- ii< nothing whatever about the marriage law of the trilxe which can only 
be aicertamed by a careful study of the system of relationship. 

“ It may also be worth while to note, in connection with the theory that the prohibition of the 
marriage of first cou-ins land the origin of the relationship -y-tem of Tyfie II) i- due to the chance 
from maternal to paternal deaeent of the totem, that in the Kariera tribe, Tyiie I (with the 
marriage of fir-t cousins) cxi.-ts together with paternal de-cent of the totem, .and that in niaiiy 
tribes of Mew .South Wales and Victoria, Type II exists togetlier with m.iternal descent of the 
totem. The theory i-. therefore, not supported by the faet.s " (A. R. Brown, ■' Three Tribes of 

Western Australia,” J.R.A.I.. vol. xliii. 1913. pp. 192-4.1 

* A. R. Brown. " Notes on the .Social Or^gaiiizatioii of Au.str.iliaii Tribes,” J.R 4 [ voi 
xlviii. 191S, p. 224. 
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alternate generations. In the dominant line the succeeding generations belong to the 
same "roup as they would with unilateral descent, but in the submerged line the 
groups follow one another in some dehnite numerical succession.* 


The Brofhri--.<isfer Uelntinn-iJi 'ii) in the Classificatory and " Class " Si/stems. 

The Second Cousins. 

I\Tien second cousins are considered, that is to say, when relationship is traced 
to the contemporary generation bv direct descent for three generations from two 
couples, or the collateral descendants as well as direct descendants are traced for two 
generations, it will be found that there are sixteen types of cousins (.see Table, p. 267). 
If marriage were regulated by exogamy, and exogamy be considered as a device to 
prevent marriage within the clan, it .should be possible to marry anv tvpe of cousin 
who is not a ciansfellow. ,In practice the marriage of second cousins is never so 
simple as that ; it is therefore necessary to consider the position of the second cousin 
in detail. 

It is obvious that shoidd behaviour towards all these relatives be separately 
regulated by tradition, such behaviour can have no basicly emotional foundation, 
but must be regulated by some well-recognized law resulting in an entirely conven- 
tional attitude. Of these sixteen types of second cousin, in a society where there is 
clan organization and exogamy but no rules compelling the marriage of relatives, 
only one type will stand in a definite known relationship — the ortho-cousin, ■^sdth 
whom marriage will be considered incestuous. MTiere patrilineal descent is recog- 
nized this is the father's father's brother's son's child, and with matrilineal descent 
the mother's mother’s sister's daughter's child. In a dual organization both parallel 
cousins are ortho-cousins. 

The marriage regulations for the second cousins in a dual organization call 
for no remark. Marriage is only prohibited to those cousins who rank as ortho- 
cousins and would be addressed as such. But in a patrilineal or matrilineal exoga- 
mous clan organization exogamy rarely', if ever, appears to be the onlv regulation . 
the parallel cousins who are not ortho-cousins, that is to say', those who belong to 
clans different from ego. are usually' regardeil as brother and sister and may' not be 
married. When we come to the marriage of second cousins anumg those jieoples who 
recognize a class svsteiu we find a far more complicated condition. Where marriage 
with anv tvpe of relation is habitual the resulting types of second cousin become 
conserpieiitlv reduced from the sixteen existing types. In the class systems based on 
imlirect (or bilateral) descent the second cousins fall definitely into marriageable or 
non-inarriageablo classes, accordinfi to the recminized form of dt.mtnt. In the Table 
the sixteen tcpes of second cousin are shown, and the po^sible marriages in the 

* B. Z Selimnan. .^symmetry in Descent, with -pccial iUeicm-e to Pentecost." 
.7.1! .4 I , vol Ivin. 192S 
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contemporarv generation can be seen for a matrilineal exogamous society, a patri- 
lineal exogamous society, in a dual organization, and for the class systems of 
Anibrvm, Pentecost, and the Anmta. 

7n Ambryrn. 

For an Ambrvm Islander, among whom A2 marries B2. the sixteen set. oin 1 cousins 
fall into six groups : — 

(1) In his own group, A2, fall the father's father's brother's son's children 
and the mother's mother's sister’s daughter's children, the father's mothei's 
sister's son's children and the mother's father's brother's daughter'.s chddren. 
because, with the dual organization (or other class system), if a man marries 
into one group then his brother must marry into the same group, and (exte-pt 
where complicated by asymmetry as in Pentecost) his sister also marries into the 
group into which he married. Thus, four types of cousins become ortho-cousins, 

(2) The mother's mothers brother's daughter's children and the mother's 
father’s sister's daughter’s children belong to the same group as his own sou (and 
his father). Al, because of the marriage with the cross-cousin of the mother. 

(3) The father's mother's brother's daughter's children and the father's 
father's sister's daughter's children belong to the same group as the mother, ('1. 
because of the marriage with the daughter of the father's cross-cousiii. 

(4) The father’s mother's sister's daughter’s children, the father's father's 
brother's daughter's children, the mother’s mother’s sister’s son's children, 
and the mother'.? father’s brother's son's children, belong to the group of the 
mother's father, C’2, because of the marriage of a woman with the cross-cousin 
of her mother. 

(d) The mother's mother's brother's son's children and the mother's 
father's sister's son’s children belong to the group of the mother’s mother. 

(6) The bather's mother's brother's son's children and the father’s father's 
sister’s son's children are classed with the wife. B2. and are the oe/y iiuirriiiqeahle 
second cousins. 

In Pentecost. 

Lithe Penteco.st asymmetrical grouping,* although society i.s divided into .six 
groups, only five are represented among the second cousins. To bring in the sixth 
aroup relationship must be traced to third cousins. There are four types of 
marriageable second cousins — ^A marries d — the daughters of the father's mother's 
brother’s sons, the daughter’s of the mother s mother s .sister's .sons, the dauahters 
of the mother's mother's brother’s daughters and the daughters of the mother's 
father's brother's sons. However, none of these women in the correct marriage class 

* B. Z. Seligman. "Asymmetry m Descent, with special Kefeience to Pentecost." 
J.R.A.I., vol. Iviii, 192S. 
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can be married if a marriage has already been contracted either with her mother or 
her daughter. It must be remembered that the marriage-rules are different for men 
and women, and the women of group A marry four different types of second cousin, 
marked 

The Aruiitn. 

Among the Arunta four types of second cousin belong to a man’s own group, and 
are his ortho-cousins and addressed as brothers and sisters. Four other types of 
cousin belong to the group of his mother’s mother, and are addressed by that term. 
Four more types belong to the group of the cross-cousin and are addressed by that 
term. The remaining four tj’pes of second cousin belong to the marriageable group, 
Panunga. for Purrda men and women.* W e are accustomed to think of the Australian 
eight-class system (Professor A. Radclifie-Brown’s Type II) as allowing marriage 
with the mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s daughter relationship only, but as a 
couple of brother and sister marries a couple of sister and brother, marriage with the 
mother’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter is also implied when the first type is 
mentioned. The direct working of the dual organization allows the marriage of 
another pair of second cousins. Just as in a unilateral system on a dual basis the 
marriage with the mother’s brother’s daughter also implies that with the father’s 
sister’s daughter, so in a bilateral system on a dual basis among the second cousins 
(i.e. descendants from two couples one generation further removed than the first 
cousins) two pairs of marriages are allowed. The marriage with the father’s father’s 
sister’s son’s daughter is complementary to that with the mother’s mother’s brother's 
daughter’s daughter, just as that with the father’s sister’s daughter is comple- 
mentary to the mother’s brother’s daughter marriage, and marriage with the father’s 
mother’s brother’s son’s daughter is implied when the former is allowed, because of 
the exchange of sisters for wives. 

According to Sir James Frazer the organization of the Austrahan tribe is intended 
to prevent the inter-marriage of certain social groups (such marriage being considered 
specially abhorrent) and this intention, he states, it adequately effects. Further, he 
considers the eight-class system was evolved from a more simple system with this 
parpose.j Spencer and Gillen state ; '' Its [the organization into eight classes] 
practical result — though, as far as we can tell, the native has no ideas in respect of 
this — is to prevent too close inbreeding and to bring about, in most cases, the mating 
of men and women belonging to different localities and different ' families.’ ’’i 
Thus. Sir James Frazer supposes the formation of classes to have been a conscious 

* Spencer and Gillen, The Arunta (London, 1927), vol. I, chap. 2. 

t Totemism and Exogamy, 1910. The point of view of Durkheim and Mauss has not been 
considered in detail. But if the second cousins were considered separately, starting from the 
basis presented by that theory, it would still be hard to see an\-thing but a fortuitous result in the 
marriage regulations relating to them. 

f The Arunta, 1927, p. -19. 
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X'UrposeM prccei^. and dir Baldwin Spencer consider^ the process to have been 
unconscious. 

It inav now he asked whether the regulation of marnage between seconil cous.us 
can have been formed or evolved either consciously or unconsciously in order to avoid 
incest. How does the regulation of inter-marriage betv.een the sixteen types of 
cousin confirm the above statements of Frazer and Spencer, and what reason can be 
suggested that could make the eight out of the sixteen abhorrent ? Four of tliese 
abhorrent tvpes belong to the group of the mother's mother, and also of the cross- 
cousin. four more to the group of the mother's father, while the four who lua}' be 
married belong to the group of the father's mother. The abhorrence of the tour 
which belong to the gi mp of the ego can be imderstood on the extended idea of 
brother-sister incest. But no force can be suggested on this line of reasoning which 
could possiblv separate the four marriageable cousins from the eight others. The 
regulation for the marriage of second cousins is ecjually inexphcable on these line.- for 
AmbrTOi and Pentecost. If, on the other hand, we regard the marriage ciasse- as 
ihe result of a recognized method of tracing descent, we can find a rule whiih works 
consistently for these three divergent systems. 


Marriages in Pentecost, Arnbrgni, and among the Aranta. 

A further examination of the possible marriages in these three societic' is 
necessarv to show what is the method recognized in each, and how, gicen a recognized 
conrention regarding descent, the incest laws active within the family work in these 
societies. And it will be seen that the plan of extension of the ideas of ince.st th.it 
we have sketched works for all three systems as well as for clan exogamy. 

It must he borne in mind that when bilateral descent is adopted it can be 
carried out logically only if clan organization breaks down, as in Eddystone Island, 
or where there are an indefinite number of intermarrying clans and no dual organiza- 
tion. But where there is a dual organization of the clans, then it must be huiited 
bv some convention, some readily accepted legal fiction, otherwise marriaue wit'hin. 
the tribe is not pos.=^ible at all. 

The fiction accepted, both on Ambrym and throughout Australia, ib tliat a gn mp 
is limited to one generation.* A detailed examination of the Ambrym «Vbtfmf 
showed that it was founded on a dual organization with matrilineal descent ; detii.ite 
evidence was shown for a change in the social .system, after which descent was legally 
recognized in both lines and the marriage of the cross-cousins was forbidden. I’he 
Ambrvrn i.-landers then regard the cross-cousins a.s related to themselve- as broth'U 
and sibter, because of the recognition of bilateral descent ; the children of the cross- 
cousins they regard as a fresh grotip. neither that of their father nor mother (and 

See above . 

t B. Z. Seligman, “ Bilateral De.scent and the Formation of Marriage Classes." 
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'hence of the mothers and father^ of the cross-cousins) nor of their own group. The 
idea of transference of niarriaae lia'hts from one generation to another is simple and 
fery common, so that when a man cannot marry his cro.ss-cousin (in a society in 
which such marriages had previouslv been allowed) the daughter of the (i) cross- 
unisin becomes a .suitalile m.ite unless she falls into a group that cannot be married 
for some other rea^on. Having accepted the daughter of the cross-cousin as a mate, 
the cTOS'-cou'in i^ seen to be unmarriageable for two reasons : (1) bv the recognition 
of bilateral descent she is forbidden because of the brother-sister idea of incest ;* 
i’2i because a man caimot marry into two generations, the parent-child idea of incest 
(in the form of the mother-in-law taboo) j)laces a second ban upon her. 

I nti rimu-riiiiie of Secoml in Ainhrijni.'^ 

An Ambrvni islander belonging to group A‘2 marries into the group of the 
daughter of his (f) cross-cousin. B2. Only two out of the sixteen tvpes of second 
cousin fall into the marriageable group B2 T.tblo. p. 267). 

Four types of second cousins are ortbo-cousin.s. because of the dual organization 
and ma trilineal descent. The remaining ten types of cousin caimot be married ; 
they fall into the group,' Bl and Al. (T and C2. The Table shows the relationship 
of these groups to A2. Xo conceivable idea of incest places these relationships upon 
a different footing from those of group B2 (although this law regulates the behaviour 
of the four types of oitho-i.ousiu and puts them all in the same category as the self). 

The recognition of bilateral descent and the acceptance of the convention that 
a group is limited to one generation allows the marriage with the daughter of the 
cross-cousin. Once this marriage is allowed (i.e. between one member of the first 
descending generation and one member of the second descending generation) descen 
dants in the second generation from it must fall into the groups shown in the Table, 
and 1‘iecause of the bilateral descent (or rule that a man cannot marry into the groups 
of either parent ) only two of the sixteen c ousiu' can be married. Thus the recognition 
of bilateral ileseent is the simple rule underlying the complicated regulations found in 
And iT\nii.i 

1 ririiirri'iiic nf ,sV, o/;d Cnn.-sins in Pentecost. 

The four type.s of cousin whom a man can marry and the four whom a von!. in 
can marry are sbiiwn in the Table, Here again no eoiu-oivable reading of the incest 

* With unilateral cle-cent the cros'-fon'in can be married whether descent is matrilineal or 
patrilineal, but when bilateral descent i- recoiniized. the cross-cousin must belong to the group of 
one parent, and as the groups of iaith ji.ireiit' arc equally < on-klered related, the cross-cousin 
cannot be married. 

T It will be remembered that the typical AmbrcTu marriage is with the daughter of the 
(f) cross-cousin, i.e. with a first cousin once removed in oar terminology. 

I At Balap a man marries "a woman of hi- fatlur's mother’s line . . . [who i' also' 

.1 woman of his mother's mother’s ‘ tribe ’ [btreUm] but not her line in that tribe,’’ while at Ranou 
■■ a man always marries into a certain bireUni. his mother's mother’s, but a woman in that hupo:, 
who is not of bis own hatatun [moietv].’’ (Beacon, op. cit.. p. 33(1. 1 
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laws can account for the diflierentiatiou ot thc'e tiroup.'., nor oi tlic'c ciudit niarnatte- 
ahle groups from four of the other uoii-maiTiaueahle group-;. 

However, bv means of the dual organization and luatrilineal dc'i tuit which 
are features of both the Ambrym and the Pentecost sv^tem'. tour uou-inarriageable 
t'^’pes are the ortho-cousins, and these are naturally th.- same for penreco^t as for 
Ambr^TU. 

It has lieen shown how the acceptance ot asymnmtni al descent (bilateral toi- 
men and matrilineal for women) dmdes a society already organized on a ilual 
basis into six groups, only one of which is marriageable. The Table .shows who 
among the second cousins fall into this group. It mU't be noted that in the Pentecost 
tt-pe of as}nnmetrical descent the women recognize matrilineal descent onlv ; 
therefore a woman, her mother, and her daughter <ill belong to the same group. 
A man. on the other hand, recognizes bilateral descent, but matrilineal descent is 
dominant, so that a man. his father, and his son all belong to diiferent grou])<. Hence, 
although society is divided into six groups, there is no conventional law which limits 
a group to one generation. This, however, causes no confusion. The law which 
prevent* a man from marrying into two generations (which we have considered to 
be derived from the parent-child law of incest) operates in the asymmetrical group 
just as it does in the unilateral clan, and a man cannot marrv a woman if he has 
already married her mother or her daughter. In Pentecost marriage with the 
mother's brother's widow is allowed, therefore, that with her daughter, the cross- 
cousin. is not and she falls into the group of the daughter. It will be seen in the 
Table that two types of cousin, the father's mother's brother’s daughter's children 
and the mother's father's sister's son's children, belong to the same group as the 
self (and the ortho-cousins) ; this tloes not occur in Amlirvm or among the Arunta, 
it comes about only by means of the recognized (asymmetrical) method of tracing 
descent. 

Thus, ill Pentecost, a* in Ambrym. laws of incest cannot directly account for 
the intermarriage laws among the second cousins. But when the conventional 
limitation to the groups brought about by the method of tracing descent is accepted, 
then it can be seen that the marriage prohibitions are exteu.sious of the rules of 
incest within the family, dependent on the type of descent accepted, i.e. asymmetrical 
descent with matrilineal dominance. 

Intermarriage of Second Cotisinn among the Annita. 

The direct working of the brother-sister type of incest may be seen in the 
prevention of marriage with those second cousins who fall into the group Purula 
This is because matrilineal descent (and it must be recognized that bilateral or 
indirect descent does not exclude matrilineal descent and can be either matrilineal 
or patrilineal) and the dual organization bring all these four types of cousins into the 
ortho-cousin relationship. It is impossible to see any direct working of the incest 
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3iws in the extension of the hrother-sister incest law to the reniaining eight types of 
cousin. hTor are matter.s made easier when we see that four classes into which the 
second cousins, marriageable and non-marriageable. fall correspond with the classes 
of the four grandparents, while the classes of the sixteen cousins of the parents are 
entirelv unrepresented among the secoiul cousins. 

If. however, we accept the theory that the eight-class system (or system of 
Tvpe II) is founded on the recognition of bilateral descent.* no explanation of this 
grouping of the cousins is required. The grouping is the direct result of the method 
of tracing descent, coupled with the acceptance of the important conventional 
limitation already mentioned that a gronp is limited to one generation. It has been 
seen that the bilateral method of tracing relationship is inconvenient ; the descen- 
dants of the four grandparents and the eight great-grandparents become related. 
If this relationship is adhered to, i.e. the conventional limitation of the group to 
one generation is not accepted, then clan organization breaks clown, for one cannot 
belong sinndtaneously to eight unilateral groups. An exogamous kindred group can 
be recognized as a result, whose boundaries can never be stable, but must be limited 
by the capacity of the groups to remember relationship.f Such a limitation, though 
elastic, must be an acceptable convention, because if marriages began to be permitted 
to any person to whom relationship could be traced, then in the next generation either 
endogamy must result, or else marrying within the tribe would become impossible. 

The Australians have accepted a limitation of a more conventional type which 
allows the marriage of relatives. A man traces descent to his father's group and to 
his mother's group, but he has accepted the convention that a group is limited to one 
generation. Thus he should be able to marry into any group except those of his 
father and mother. But. because a brother and sister marry a sister and brother, 
his wife's parents must not belong to the groups of his own parents. The prohi- 
bitions to marrv into these four groups work on the extension of the parent-child 
behaviour pattern. Further, he cannot marry into the group of his child, and. as a 
brother and a sister marrv a sister and a brother, he cannot marry into the group 
of his sister's child, and thus another two group.s are forbidden to him by the extension 
of the parent-child tvpe of incest, reckoned on bilateral lines. On the simple extension 
of the brother-sister tvpe of incest on the same lines as clan exogamy his own group 
(the seventh) is unmarriageable. Thus the marriage laws of the Arunta can be 
regarded as due to the fundamental incest laws, evolved within the family and carried 
over by the method of bilateral descent and the convention that descent in a group 
is limited to one generation, to a dual organization. It would make no difference to 
the system if this dual organization were regarded as matrilineal or patrilineal, 
because of the convention that a group is limited to one generation only. 

* B. Z. Seligman, '' Bilateral Descent and the Formation of Marriage Classes,” J.R.A.I., 
▼ol. Ivii, 1927. 

i.e. the taciti of Eddystone Is. (Rivers, Social Organization). 
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Thus all the marriage prohibitions that we have considered, including those 
based on exogamv and those ba■^ed on the various class sy.stems, are seen to be founded 
on the laws of incest icitJiin the fatndj. carried over to larger groiip^ and hmtt'd iu 
each case oy the method of traang descent sptcifccdbj recognized. 

The Organization of Type I. or the Four-class System. 

In retrarding the class svsteni^ a=. the result of the recognition of bilateral descent. 

I am aware that the so-called four-class system, which allow-; the marriage of cro-^- 
cousins (Profc'sor Piacklifte-Brown's Tvpe I) is not consistent with it. It must he 
noted that this is the onlv .-ocial organization that does not tit in with the principles 
expounded here — even endogamv presents no logical clifticulty in the scheme. I 
suggested previouslv that ” the four-class named system' of Australia might appear 
to be exceptions to this, because they allow the marriage of cross-cousins, which is 
incompatible with the idea of incest associated with bilateral descent. I think this 
need not upset the scheme, for here, by means of the use of named groups, indirect 
descent has so adequately replaced direct descent that, instead of both forms being 
recognized as bars to marriage, both forms are equally ignored in that capacity and 
are superseded bv the cla.sses."* Though this is possible, a more careful consideration 
of Professor Raclcliffe-Brown's work on the Kariera of ATest Australia and an 
examination of the Table f.ivour another po-^sibility.t 

According to Professor Radcliffe-Browo. the Kariera tribe i' divided into ’■ two 
couples of classes. Banaka-Palyeri and Kariniera-Burung.'' each couple forms an 
exogamous patrilocal group as well as a patrilineal toti-mic group, and so he n-uards 
each couple of cla.sses as a clan. The only ditferenc-.- rhat this organization otf'ers 
to a dull organization is that the division of ci'-'i '-i.m mto two places the ehildren 
and the parents in ditl'erent named classes. W'e must now inquire what is the result 
of this separation of generations ? With exogamv and ])atrilineal descent marriage 
with the father's sister or the mother's brother’' widow u impossible without ,uiv 
further division into geiieTations. 

If the clivi'iou into generation c]a"e' be reg.iriled a.' an exogainou' devii.q 
the onlv persous whom it places in an exogamou' division away from the egi. are 
the mother and her .sister. It is unnee,.ssarv to repeat all that has been 'aid about 
incest to insi.st that this remit can have come afimit without .1 special divi'ion into 
generation ela'ses, AAhat then is the function ed the upiir-elu" --v-tem among the 
Kariera (or any society with four ilivi'ifms that yiermits the marriage of eniss- 
cou'ins) V A glance at the Talile 'how' that thi- niarriage regulations of the 

* " Biiatf-ral De'cent and the Fi.rniatioii nt Mam.ige Ck'SC'." .t.R.A.J.. vo!. Ivii, 1927, 
p. r>75. 

A. R. Brown, '• Three Tribes of W( 'tern Au'tr.ili.i.'' -J.H.A.I.. -ml. .xliii. 191,3. 

If Tj-pe I should be found to be more r-lo^tly .a"Ociated with taafrilineal than p.itnliinMl 
(if-rent. it wonlil fun<-tion in preventing the inarn.ige with the mother's brother'.' wife. 
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Kariera diSer in no wav from a dual organization with either patrilineal or matrilineal 
descent as far as the marriage of cousins of the contemporary generation be concerned. 
Professor Radchiie-Brown states that marriage is regulated by consanguinity ; 
only a woman who stands in the relationship of huba can be married, and for a 
Bdiiaka man all Tiahn must be Buruns; however, those Burung who are kahah and 
tanii caimot be married. Among the second cousins, all those who fall in the clas.s 
Burung are marriageable, because the kahali and tanii. though of the same class, are 
separated from ego hv two generations. Hence the four classes have no function in 
the regulation of marriage though the division into two groups is of great importance 
in this connection. Thus it seems difficult to accept the four classes as the result of 
bilateral descent, as bilateral descent prevents the marriage of cross-cousins and 
imilateral patrilineal descent seems to function completely among the Kariera. 

According to Professor Radcliiie-Brown's sketch-distribution map, Tj’pe I is 
only found in two comparatively small areas. The Hardudhunera trihe have the 
s<ime named four classes (dilierently arranged, however) as the Kariera, but with them 
the marriage of cross-cousins is forbidden : their social organization is that of Type II, 
similar to the Arunta and the great majority of Australian tribes whether divided 
into four or eight classes. It may then be suggested that the Kariera and other 
similar tribes who practice Type I marriage, though they may have four named 
divisions, are really organized on a unilateral dual-organization basis (and it makes 
no difference whether this is matrilineal or patrilineal), and have merely borrowed 
the four named classes from other tribes with whom they had come into contact who 
practise Type II marriage, and among whom the four classes are actually the result 
of bilateral descent. 


Co.vcnrsiox.s. 

Before finally considering the value of the extended rules of incest to clan 
organization it will be well to sum up the conclusions we have reached so far from this 
study. 

(1) Incest . — The study of the family has shown the tendency to rivalries that 
arise within it. which are inherently human. Such situation.s do not occur in the 
other branches of the animal kingdom, because the young mature more quickly and 
are physically capable of fending for themselves when they reach sexual maturity. 
The adoption of the incest law helps to preserve harmony within the family group 
over periods when these rivalries might otherwise become acute. The parent-child 
type is the fundamental ince.st law, but the brother-sister t;vpe is an auxiliarv to it, 
and the two laws function together and may be regarded as having developed 
together. The main function of these laws is to keep distinct throughout life the 
parent-child relationship and the brother-sister relationship, and not to allow either 
to be changed to one which is entirely distinct in actual life (whatever may be the 
attitude of the imconscious), i.e. that of mate. It may here be mentioned that all 
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marriage ceremonies have value in that they accentuate the tact that marriage 
(the social fonii of mating) sets up a new relationship. The parent-child type of 
incest taboo may be defined from the sociological point of view as the In ic ich ich precents 
One person from mating with tiro others who stand to one another in the relationship of 
pan lit and chdd. The value of the parent-child relationship is seen in the stabilizebi 
behaviour pattern it preserves, shown as respect for the elder generation. The 
brother-sister type of incest does not produce such a distinct behaviour pattern. It 
would seem that in some societies the temptation to this form of incest is so great 
that the brother-sister relationship is only preserved by strict etiquette and avoidance. 
Achile in other societies these forms are not observed. The value of the brother-sister 
relationship (protected by this incest law) is the opportunity that it offers for the 
cultivation of comradeship and mutual aid. The value of both laws taken in con- 
junction with the group as a whole has been discussed above anrl must again be 
emphasized. 

(2) Descent . — Emotional ties can hold two generations together and for a certain 
time perhaps three. But if larger groups are to have social cohesion then they must 
be bound by some formal tie. for the merely emotional ties may tend to split the group 
rather than to bind it. Such questions as the care of an aged grandparent or of a 
young grandchild (in case of its parent dying) may prove sources of trouble without 
some formal rule. Descent is the rule which decides to which side of the family a 
given person belongs socially. When groups larger than a family combine sociallv 
they must be bound by some common tie : the two simplest ties are those of descent 
and locality.* Descent binds persons who are related by blood (including persons 
adopted into the familj'), but such groups must have an artificial limitation. The 
convention accepted for the clan is unilateral relation.ship. It may be patrilineal or 
matrilineal. Compromises between the two principles are found. 

Asymmetrical de.scent (bilateral for one sex. unilateral for the other) divide.s 
society into a definite number of intermarrying groups but does not separate 
contiguous generations into separate groups. Asymmetrical descent mav have 
matrilineal or patrilineal dominance. 

Bilateral descent may have matrilineal or patrilineal dominance, in either case 
it splits the clan organization into a number of intermarrying groups and separates 
the contiguous generations. Bilateral de.scent developed equally on the matrilineal 
and patrilineal sides breaks up the clan organization and produces a kindred grouji. 

(3) Marriage Regulations. — In all societies whirr relationship is reckoned beyond 
the family, deseent regulates the prohibited degrees if relationship, and the.',e follow the 
plan of incest within the family ami arc extended to clussificatory relationship. Thus, all 

* It IS noteworthy that the Andaman islanders, echo have no clan org.uiization and among 
whom the classificatorj' system has not been recorded, have local grouping. {A. R. Brown, The 
Andaman Islanders, p. 23. Cambrulge, 1922.) 
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marriage laws are re^gnlated primarily by prohibition and only secondarily for economic 
reasons bv iniunetion. This rule works consistently for clan exogamy — inatrilineal 
and patrilineal — in a dual organization, tri-clan system, and with the eight-class 
.'vstem and all those varieties of the six-class system that have been recorded. 

AMiile the e.xtension of the laws of incest on the conventional lines of descent 
account for all these marriage laws, the primary incest law (which prevents the mating 
of parent and child) . when seen as a law which prohibits intercourse between one person 
and two others who stand to one another in the parent-child relationship, accounts for 
the two other marriage regulations which are not themselves regulated by any plan of 
social organization and yet are widespread : {a) the law that forbids the marriage with 
both a woman and her daughter, which is associated with the well-knov^Ti mother-in- 
law taboo ; {h) the law that prevents a man from marrying hi'' father's widows.* 

(4) The Class tjicatonj System . — The examination of the extension of the brother- 
-^ister incest law to marriage prohibition among first and second cousins showed that 
this followed the lines of the family, not the clan, and thus supports (Malinowski's 
contention that the clan developed from the family. The classificatory system though 
associated with the unilateral clan is developed on the lines of the bilateral family, not 
that of the unilateral clan. 

'Within the primitive family itself we saw the first extension of a kinship term 
from its true relationship to someone else who held a similar status — we suggested 
that even in the primitive family the wives of the father might be called mother and 
treated as such.t 

* Exceptions to both these laws exist ; these exceptions are not sporadic but intimately con- 
nected with the social systems in which they are found. Among the Garos of Assam, for reasons 
of property, it may be necessarj- for a man to marry his wife's mother [Totemism and Exogamy, 
vol. ii. p. 253). It is a common practice among Californian Indians for a man to many a woman 
and her daughter (Kroeber, “ Californian Kinship System," University of California publications 
in Ani. Arch, and Eth . vol. xii. 1917, p. 362). Among the Xavaho Indians marriage with a woman 
,iud her daushter is also .allowed (Reichard. Social Life of the Xavajo Indians, New York, 1928). 
In Africa, marriage with the father’ .s widows is very common among the patrihneal tribes. These 
types of marriage, in which a person marries two others who stand to one another in the parent- 
rhilii relationship, are in every case socially conditioned ; they are not widespread, but each type 
Ii.is its own definite area and is associated with the type of inheritance practised (matrilineal or 
patrilineal), as weU as the ta-pe of marriage (matrilocal or patrilocal). Further. I am indebted to 
( aptain G. H. Pitt-Rivers for drawing ray attention to the po-'sibfiity of a fourth type of e.xeeption 
to thi, rule, viz., when the father marries his sons widow (a.s a form of levirate, i.g. Tamar in 
•default of the brothers of her deceased husband turns to her father-in-law to raise up .seed to the 
deceased). Also there arc cases where co-habitation between a man and his sou's wife is allow ed • 
•■ . . . During the immaturity of the hii-band the wife is allowed to have sexual relations 

w ith the father of her child-husband or another near relation [S. India] " (Fehlinaer, Sexual Life 
"f Primitive. People. Eng. trans.. 1921. p. 16). Captain Pitt-Rivers considers that the same state 
of affairs exists in the Roro and Mekeo districts of Papu.i. 

- Here we differ from ilalinowski. w ho postulates primitive monogamy. There seem sound 
Ijiological reasons in favour of polygamy wherever the food supply is not too precarious but the 
argument cannot be dcvelope 1 here. I-S'ee Pitt-River-, The Cln,h of Culture, 1927, chap viii ) 
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The extension of the relationship terms for parents to the brothers of the 
fathers and to the sisters of the mothers when brothers or sisters tended to dwell 
together in local croups is not difficult to see on the lines suggested by Alalinowski. 
This view of the classihcatorv system makes it unnecessary to suppose a universal 
<lual organization or sororate and levirate. for which there is insufficient effidence. 

1-3) The F auction amt Value of the Clan . — ^The clan organizes society on a wider 
basi-; than the family and makes possible the undertaking of larger and more daring 
enterprises than would be possible to men living in isolated family groups. 

Malinowski has emphasized the importance of tradition in the family, but the 
primitive family will seldom liokl together for more than two or three generation^. 
Therefore the value of tradition to .mciety organized solely on a family basis is 
limited. Clan organization hv means of descent limited in a single line gives to 
tradition a far greater scope, and the v.ilue of this to civilization cannot be 
e.xaggerated. 

(•i) The Vntae of Marnaifc Prohibitions . — \Ve are now in a position to make 
our concluding valuation, i.e. what use are all these marriage regulations, so 
prominent in savage society, to the community I We have seen the importance to 
the family of the laws against incest. Have the laws regulating marriage (the extended 
laws of incest) any corresponding value to the clan ? At first it seems impo.ssible to 
an<weT this question in the affirmative. Tiiere seems to be no psychological reason 
why marriage within the clan should in any way upset its unity ; where endogamv 
exists the stability of the groiq) is not impaireil. Tiie acceptance of the classihcatorv 
.system of relationship carries with it the status of those relationships, not it.s 
emotional equation. Thus when a man uses the term ” mother " or " sister " to 
some remote relative, or merely to a non-related clanswoman, he does not feel 
emotionally attached to her as he would to his own mother or sister ; intercourse 
(or marriage) with her would not cause any upheaval in his social group. Xor can 
the value lie in mating couples who are unfamiliar with one another : on the contrary, 
rhese laws, based on a conventional idea of descent, freijueutly encourage marriages 
lietween people who are closely related. Xor could anvone seriously advance the 
view that it is biologically more sound to marry the cross-cousin than the ortho- 
cousin. or one particular t\qte of second cousin in preference to another. There 
seems at first sight to be no reason why mankind, should have accepted all these 
intricate prohibitions. 

The advantages can only be seen when looked at from another angle. The 
^'alue to society of both tlie familv oriranization and of the clan organization, 
especially when acting simultaneoiislv as thev do among almost all savage peoples, 
cannot be doubted. The former is upheld bv the incest laws, the latter bv the 
ailoption of a conventional limitation to descent outlined above. In the evolution 
or the Clan the family pattern has been utilized, limited only by descent. The familv 
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kmship terms and the status thev represent have been carried over to the clan, 
and with it the familv -behaviour pattern and its incest laws have been extended to 
the larger organization. For the internal relations of the clan it'clf. exogunn' d 
of no special value, but the relationsliip pattern carried over from the familv, which 
engenders the respect for the seniors, i^ of immense value. So where the clan exists, 
the extended prohibitions to marriage, based on incest and regulated bv descent, 
per.sist. They are part of the price man pavs for culture, but he frecpientlv finds 
a way of turning even such restrictions to his advantage ; he demands as a ruiht 
those women who are not ])rohibited to him by law. 

The Table on p. 2(17 shows the 1(1 types of second cousin and the four first cousins, 
arranged in columns, for all the main types of social organization : — 

Clan exogamy, matrilineal. 

,. ,, patrilineal. 

Dual organization, matrilineal. 

., patrilineal. 

Kindred grouping. 

The Ambrtmi six-class system. 

The Pentecost six-class (asymmetrical) system. 

The Arunta grouping (Type II). 

The Kariera grouping (Type I). 

It will be seen that the only correspondence.s in all these groups are those brought 
about by the dual organization, which indicates four types of cousin as ortho-cou,sin 
to whom the brother-sister behaviour is extended. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN AS AN INVENTOR. 

[With Plates XXIV-XXV,] 

The Hmletj Memorial Lecture for 1929. 

By Erlaed Nordenskiold. 

Ix the follo’wing pages an attempt will be made to elucidate, by means of examples 
from America, one of the more — not to say one of the most — important problems 
of ethnographical science, viz., that of independent inventions and culture loans. 
As we all know, this is a much discussed problem, and the attitude taken towards it 
has mostly proved a matter of faitli. [1] ^ To some researchers it is evidently placed 
beyond any doubt whatever that man exceedingly rarely, if ever, has made the same 
invention twice. When, for example, we meet with the signalling gong both in 
America and in the Old World, according to their view the Indians must have learnt 
its use from the latter, whilst to other investigators it appears cjuite natural that in 
diSerent parts of the world the same invention has been made many times over. 

Many students opine that a certain invention cannot have been made more 
than once because of its complicated and difficult nature, whilst regarding another 
as being so easy and simple that it might quite well have been accomplished at 
different times and places. This subjective view is, of course, capable of being 
varied in all possible ways. As a matter of fact, no doubt everv open-minded 
investigator has his own particular opinion as regards primitive man's capacity as 
an inventor. 

.So as to get a real grasp of the above-mentioned controversy. I have in the 
following tried to review what we actually know in regaid to itidependent' inventions 
in America. 

To that end I shall endeavour, so far as it is possible, by way of concrete instances 
to show how inventions have been made — or apiiarently have been made — bv the 
Indians. M}' aim will be to avoid showing that personally I hold one view or the 
other, even in cases where I possess a subjective opinion — which I naturallv cannot 
escape having. My object is to exiire.ss nothing that is not purely objective. In 
my view it is better to be sati.-^tied with .small re-ult'- that are sure than to pro- 
pound wider ones that are uncertain. I do not wi<h to draw conclusions from 
facts before I know their true value. Thus I have jairpo^elv avoided expressing 
any definite opinion as reuards qiiestion.s concerning iVIelane'ian, Polviie<ian, or 
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Asiatic influence in America. I have onlv attempted to adduce facts calculated to 
throw liolit upon the value of certain more or less theoretical speculation?. 

Generally .speakina. it i.? on the question whether identical culture elements 
occurring in the Xew and the Old Worlds are explainable as independent inventions 
in two or more different places, or as culture loans, that the opinion^ of Americanists 
are so divergent. This is quite a mistaken limitation of the problem. Graebner [2] 
is certainly right when he remarks that those who believe the same invention to have 
been made at difierent times, are incon.sistent when they hold that this can onlv 
have happened when the invention occurs in two area,? separated from each other, 
whilst they consider that the invention has only been made once when it is a case 
of a connected area. For of cottrse an invention may just as well have been made 
twice, although its area of distribution at the present time is a connected whole. 

The same invention may, for instance, in one part of America be a culture loan 
from the Old World, whilst in some other part it is an independent invention, or an 
earlier loan from the Old World, but nevertheless the area of distribution mav by 
now have become a connected whole. A cultural element of this kind is. for example, 
the skin-membrane drum which in large tracts of America is of pre-Columbian origin, 
whilst in other parts it has been introduced by whites and negroes. 

Before proceeding any further, I wish to emphasize that a study like the one 
I am here placing before the reader ought to be valuable, inasmuch as it focusses 
our attention upon the collating of material from view-points that so far have not 
been sufficiently taken into account. For the study of culture loans and min or inven- 
tions, the influence of the whites, for example, on primitive tribes is of great import- 
ance. Objects originating from a primitive people, who no longer exist in their 
pristine condition, but have changed owing to influence from the whites, are, however 
more or less at a discount with many collectors. For mv own part I am prepared 
to confess that, for example. I have not always given due appreciation to such 
objects as the Indians have manufactured from old .scrap-iron and such like, objects 
which neverthele.ss offer much that is interesting, .seeing that thev show how primitive 
man utilizes a raw material which is new to him. The.se products also tend to convev 
to us an idea as to his more or less marked conservatism. 

I .shall now proceed to di.scu.ss Indian inventions in some detail. It .should be 
of interest. I think, to begin by pointing out what must have been invented and 
di.scovered by the Indians themselves, for the simple reason that it was unknown 
in the t)ld World prior to the discovery of America. Bv this we shall obtain a verv 
fair picture of the Indians' capacity as discoverers and inventors. After that we 
may well ask ourselves whether it is not po.ssible that the Indians, who have discovered 
and invented so many things that were unknown among the varie<'ated cultures of 
the Old World, might have been capable of hitting upon something or other that 
also was known there. It is a question thac to me. at any rate, appears in a high 
degree pertinent. 
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In the first place., then, we may consider the cultivation of all the purely 
American cultivated plant.s. These the Indians must have found in their wild 
state, and Iiy degrees brought under cultivation. These plants, as we know, are 
very numerous, and I shall confine myself to mentioning only the most important 
ones. Thev are, generallv speaking, cjuite well known [3], but in this connection it 
is necc'.sarv that I should mention them, however briefly. 

Of outstanding importance is maize. At the time when America was discovered 
this plant was being cultivated in a number of varieties all the way from Central 
Chile to ~j'y of northern latitude. A good many of the implements that were used 
in connection with the cultivation of maize, such as grinding-stones on three or 
four feet, araters, husking-pins, etc., must necessarily be Indian inventions. The 
different dishes prepared from maize must also be of Indian origin, as well as different 
methods of storing maize. 

As I have already indicated, the cidtivation of maize is of exceedingly wide 
range in America, and the Indians have found out how to adapt the method of 
cultivating this American plant according to the varying climatic conditions. Among 
other things, in Peru and in south-western North America, for example, there were 
in pre-Columbian times very large-scale irrigation constructions with an impor^tant 
canal sy.stem. As to whether the idea of these is native to America is a question 
that I for the present prefer to leave imanswered. 

Next to maize, manioc is the most important of the cultivated plants of the 
New World. The Indians cultivate both a non-poisonous and a poisonous variety 
of manioc. In this case the Indians have made a very remarkable invention, in 
that they have discovered how to eliminate the deadly prussic acid from the manioc 
roots, and then use them for food. It thus follows that the Indians must have 
invented that most pecvdiar straining-bag of basketwork by means of which the 
poison is squeezed out. and also the various kinds of graters that are used for reducing 
the manioc to a pulp. (Fig. 1.) Of the former there are two varieties, and of the 
latter many different types. To these I .shall recur. 

Another very remarkable thing is also the Indian invention of utilizing the 
poison squeezed out of the manioc, for preserving meat against putrefaction in a 
tropical climate. 

A plant very important to the Indians of the Andes in pre-Columbian time was 
— and still is — the potato. The Aymara Indians of Bolivia distinguish between no 
fewer than 240 different varieties of potato. The method of preserving potatoes by 
freezing and drying in the sun. for preparing .so-called ” chuno," must be an Indian 
invention. 

Other important food plants that we have received from the Indians are 
our common beans, pea-nuts, Jerusalem artichoke, sunflower, as also cacao, 
cpiinua. tomatoes, etc. These and many others have been discovered by the 
Indians. 

T 2 
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The tobacco plant is one of the most well-known Indian discoveries, as well as 
smokinL!. <nuff-takin". and cliewin». Thus we see that snuff, cifrarettes. cipai's, 
pronged cioar-holders (Fig. 2). and tobacco-pipes are Indian inventions. If we study 
all the diff’erent kinds of Indian pipes in America we shall find that they vary most 
considerably as to shape, and that in this department the Indians have achieved 
quite a imniber of more or less ingenious inventions, as, for example, the use of a 
filter fin diaining off the tobacco piice. It is po.ssible in America to note down the 
evolution of a number of pipe types from the .simple tubular pipe. 

The coca bush, from which we obtain cocaine, also hails from America. All of 
the Very complicated cultivation of the coca bush must have been tried out l)y the 
Indians, just as thev have discovered the remarkable Cjualities of the coca leaves. 
Coca i> chewed together with ashes or lime, and in this we meet with a noteworthy 
parallel in betel-chewing. Therefore we are unable to declare, off-hand, that the 
idea of chewing coca together with lime was invented in America independently of 
influences from Oceania, among other things because the receptacles for the lime in 
America and Melanesia are so strikingly similar, and. in addition, they are even 
made from gourds (Lagenaria). i.e. one of the few cultivated plants that were 
common to the C'ld and the Xew ^Yorlds in pre-Columbian times. 

Cacao, too, is another of the important cultivated plants that we have originally 
obtained from the Indians. In pre-Columbian times the Indians drank cacao 
unsweetened, or sweetened with honey. 

Among textile plants cultivated in America, cotton is the most important, and 
it was known to the Indians in pre-Columbian times. At that time the species of 
cotton that were cultivated in America were different from those that were cultivated 
in the Old World before the discovery. Hence we cannot, of course, know whether 
the spinning of yarn or the art of weaving cloth was independently invented b}* 
the Indians. 

The Indian-- of America cultivate a spice plant. Spanish pepper (Cayenne 
pepper), which is of the greatest importance to them. They have discovered that 
bv the burning of this pepper there is developed a .sort of " poison gas " that proves 
effective in laving siege to villages fortified by palisades. 

The great majoritv of Indian cultivated plants are tropical or sub-tropical, and 
must in the first instance have been discovered in Central America or in the tropical 
section of .South America. In this department the achievement contributed by 
the Xorth American Indians north of Mexico is inconsiderable. Of the above- 
mentioned really important plant-, tobacco is the only one that possibly may have 
originated there. Among the less important ones the .sunflower and the .lerusalem 
artichoke derive their origin from Xorth America. 

If we knew the histoyv of the American cultivated plants, then we should know 
the history of the Indians from very far back in time. Of course, the Indians did 
not discover all the cultivated plants at the same time or in the same place. As 
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lias been shown by Guernsey and Kidder [4], the Basket-makers of south-western 
North America were acquainted with maize, but not with beans, and it is probable 
that also in South America beans were disseminated much later than maize, as is 
evident from so many Indian tribes possessing their own words for maize, whilst 
having borrowed the names for beans from Quichiia and Guarani. Cotton appears 
to have been originally propagated in South America by means of the migrations 
of the Caribs and the Guarani tribes. 

The following important plants were probably cultivated everywhere in America 
where there were agriculturists, and where their cultivation was possible from climatic 
conditions : maize, pumpkins, and tobacco. The following have not attained their 
widest possible distribution: beans, sweet potatoes, cotton, potatoes, Lagenaria 
(bottle-gourd), manioc, cacao, and coca. 

There are many wild-growing plants that the Indians have put to use for different 
purposes, and in this direction they have made a number of important inventions. 
It is to Indians that credit is due for the discovery of rubber and its utilization in the 
form of rubber balls, enema syringes, waterproof fabric, elastic rings, etc. (Fig. 3.) 
It is a matter of fact that in pre-Columbian times the Indians were acquainted with 
all the qualities that make rubber so valuable in modern industry. Xo corresponding 
discovery had ever been made in the Old World prior to the discovery of America, 
in spite of the fact that both in Asia and Africa there are found rubber trees of 
various kinds. 

The Indians have discovered a number of poisons, among others the terrible 
curare poison which they produce from certain Stfgchiios varieties, including 
Stnjchnos toxifera, and principally used for their blowgim darts. A horrible cardiac 
poison is obtained by the Choco Indian.s from a tree called pakuru-neara. [-5] These 
Indians also produce a very virulent arrow-poison from the secretions of a certain 
frog. 

In addition to cultivated narcotic plants, the Indians know several wild-growing 
ones. as. for instance, parica [Pipladenia). They have invented curious tubes, 
which they use in snuffing up powdered parica seeds, whereby a stronglv intoxicating 
effect is produced. They are also known to have used parica for intoxicating enema 
injections. Guarana. peyote (a kind of cactus), and Paraguay tea (mate) have also 
been discovered by Indians. 

The Indians possessed a considerable knowledge of medicinal plants. Among 
the most important discovered by them are quinine, balsam of copaiba, and 
ipecacuanha. It is probable that the Indians, before it was known in 
the Old orld, understood the application of aseptics, seeing that certain 
tribes dress their wounds with boiled water, without having learned this from the 
whites. 

The Indians have discovered how to make use of a number of wild-growing 
American plants for making cord, etc. Among the.se, caraguata (Bronielia serin) 
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mav be noted. A certain proportion of the tool' they U'cd in workintr up the fibre 
are undoubtedly ako Indian inventions. 

From the bark of certain trees the Indian' manufacture ba't cloth, but as a 
similar manufacture is also knowui from Oceania, it cannot definitely be as.-^erted 
that in this case the Indian^ have made an entirely independent discovery. Similarity 
between the implement' U'cd both within and out'ide America in the preparation 
of bark-cloth even speaks auaimt such a suppo.-^ition. 

From the above it will be .seen that the Indian' in a wonderful way have known 
how to utilize the plant world bv which thev were surrounded, ami in thi' province 
the peoples of the (did World have learnt a very ureat deal indeed from the Indians. 
In fact, durinu the period exceedhit; 4o(d years that Europeans have been in 
America, they have adiieved not one sinyle important discovery in this department. 
Evidently the Indian' have carried out tests and experiments with ec'erything they 
found available. 

Here I may add that the very idea of cultivation must, in America, be an 
Indian invention, for if it had been introduced from abroad it must have been 
imported in association with some alien cultivable plant. For we have no reason 
whatever for 'Upposiny that the plants first cultivated by the Indians were the 
sweet potato and the hottle-yourd — plant.s that in pre-Columbian time 

probably they had in common with Oceania — cultivation having instead been 
inaugurate! i with some purely American utility plant. It i.s in fact eWdent that the 
sweet potato i^ in America a plant whose cultivation began at a later ilate than, for 
example, maize. This is apparent from linguistic comparisons, upon which I 
cannot here enter into details, as that would carry me into too lengthy a discussion. 

If we now pass on to dome.stic animals we .'hall find that not many are of purelv 
American origin. For this we cannot blame the Indians, but the American faima. 
They have dome.sticated the llama, alpaca, guinea-pig. musk-duck and the turkey. 
The dog’s companionship with man is of such remote antiquity that it was possiblv 
hrouyht along when man first immigrated into the Xew World. It i.'. however, 
probable that the Indians have domesticated also one or more indigenous species of 
the Canis family. [6] A couple of American bee specie.s have also been adojued 
for cultivation by the Indians. That this wa' a perfectly indejrenileut development 
is quite obvious. The cultivation of the cochineal bug. for the production of red 
pigment, is also an Indian invention. The employment of the llama as a beast of 
burden must necessarily be an Imliaii invention, as also the pack-saddle portaiuiiur 
to it. 

Plant.s and domestic animals of the X'ew and the (lid Worlds respectivelv with 
one or two exceptions differ from each other, hence we are able to ascertain that 
their discovery and utilization must have been ind(q)eudentlv made in the X'ew 
World. This does not. however, apply in the ca'e of metals, as the same metals 
are found both m tho X'ew World and the Old, It is nevertheless probable that it 
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■R'a-> tlie Indians who first discovered, at any rate, one metal which is found in the Old 
IV Olid well as in the iSew. namely, platinum. [7] In regard to the working of 
metah. the Inca Indians achieved an invention that we of the Old World only in recent 
times have succeeded in accomplishing — and then by a method C[uite difierent to 
that of the Indians — namely, the art of welding copper. Thus we have in the 
Gothenliuru Vluseiim a copper rattle from Peru, in which the different parts are not 
soldered together, but welded, as has been shown by one of Sweden's leading metal- 
lurgists, VIr. Hultgreii. [8] 

If we turn to the subject of dwellings, clothing, ornaments, tools, weapons, 
and so on. we shall find that the Indians do not posse.ss much that is not also found 
in the Old World and which may. off-hand, be stated as having been invented by 
them, but nevertheless it appears improbable that man would find it easier to subject 
a new plant to cultivation than to invent some new implement or process in order 
to benefit by it. 

We .shall see that the Indians have invented more than one thing that was not 
known to any of the innumerable peoples of widely variegated culture in the Old 
World — that is to say. that they have made certain inventions that cannot be 
explained by the fact that they alone possessed the raw material. I have already 
referred to those objects which they manufacture from rubber. 

In the realm of ceramics the application of sponge spicules in the clay, for 
cohesion and durability, is an invention made in Amazonas, and. so far as I am aware, 
not known from any other part of the world. [9] The spicules, which act as do iron 
rod^ in reinforced concrete, impart great strength to the clay vessels. Of ceramic 
forms many exist in the Xew World that are not met with in the Old. Thus, for 
example, vessels with a hollow rim, like the one seen in Fig. 4. probably represent 
a type that is of a purelv American origin. 

The hammock is an invention that we have received from the Indians. Its 
autochthonous occurrence in Xew Guinea may well be considered highly doubtful. 
It i". moreover, unquestionably established that this comfortable form of bed 
was unknown outside America prior to the discovery of that continent. The 
hammock is an e.ssentially Amazonian cultural element. 

The reduction of head-trophies, by removing the skull and shrinking the head 
to the size of a fist, whilst still retaining the shape of the facial features, 
as the Jivaro Indians do. is a strange custom which is not known outside 
America. 

.Vmoiig musical instruments in America there are many that do not occur in the 
Old World, such as a quaint wind-instrument from Guiana (Fig. 5), a strange-looking 
flute in the shape of an axe. described by Bolinder. from the VIotilones (Fig. 0). 
VI anv form- of signalling gongs, too. are of purelv Indian origin, as is also the 
teponatzli," the well-known Zungentrommel " of the Mexicans. To this subject 
I shall recur later. 
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Of weapons there is none of especially Indian type. but. on the other hand,, the 
Indians have made certain minor inventions as to weapons that are not found in the 
Old World, such as several methods of affixing feathers to arrows ; for example, 
Peruvian cemented feathering, sewed feathering, and others. Xeither can it with 
certaintv be maintained that any Indian method in hunting is entirelv original. 
Xor — as regards fishing — can there be any method pointed to that onlv the Indians 
know. This latter is quite interesting to note in view of aU we know of their impor- 
tant contribution as agriculturists to the progress of human culture. 

In the way of dress and ornaments it is only as regards details that it can be 
shown that the Indians have hit upon anrthing imknown in the Old World. If, 
however, we study the ornaments more closely, we shall find that the Indians of 
South America possess many original details. In the first place, this may be said 
of the feather ornaments. As is well known, in the manufacture of such ornaments 
the Indians are experts. 

It would be almost unreasonable to expect that in Indian architectural art we 
might meet with an^dhing unparalleled among the many-sided civilizations of 
the Old World. The dwelling-constructions of the Pueblo Indians are, however, in 
no small degree original. 

The stoneless character of the country has in certain parts of America given 
rise to many minor inventions, such as wooden knives, balls of clay instead of 
stones in '■ stone-cooking.’' earthenware supports for roasting-dishes. “ saddle- 
stones “ of burnt clay, and so on. To this I shall again refer. 

The emplojunent of knotted strings (" quipus ”) for keeping records is widely 
distributed both -within and out of America. Entirely original, and undoubtedly 
invented by the Indians, is. however, the arrangement of the knots according to the 
decimal system, which was known to the Incas. From the way the knots were 
arranged they were thus able, for example, distinctly to differentiate between 
numbers such as 31.301 and 3001. The numerical system of the Wava Indians is 
also original, as is also a great deal in their calendar and writings. Their chrono- 
logical svstem actually encompasses so much that is of an original character that bv 
itself alone it suffices to demonstrate the high capacity of the Indians for making 
inventions. In the Old World there exists no e.xact parallel to the wonderful chrono- 
logical system of the Mayas. 

I also think I should add that almo.st every Indian article possesses some detail, 
a something that perhaps is not always easy definitely to describe, but which to us 
reveals its Indian origin. It is due to all these trifling details that among an un- 
labelled ethnographical collection we are able to pick out the things that are Indian, 
and. as a rule, also determine from what particular tribe thev originate. A good manv 
of these apparently insignificant details are perhaps not infrecpiently more advanced 
mventions than may be supposed by anyone who does not himself use the weapon 
or implement in question, but only sees it as a museum official, or something similar. 
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It would be unfair to expect that Indians should have invented anv ornanieuts 
that are not found in the Old World, althouith. when it comes to tlie combimnit of 
ornaments, nearly every tribe is able to present something that i-, cliaracteri'tic of 
themselves. 

A reallv tliorougli-going knowledge of the culture in certain parts of tin* Old 
World, as of the Xew, would probably result in showing that considerably more than 
what I have here adduced had been invented by the Itulians and wa^ not known out- 
side America prior to it.s discovery. Also in regard to social structure and the spiritual 
world, notions may no doubt be found that have a purelv Indian origin. This i'. 
however, not possible to prove conclusively luiless one possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the geographical distribution all over the globe of the ditferent 
conceptions on these subjects. A custom like, for instance, cremation in asso- 
ciation with endocannibalism is probably purely Indian. This to give one 
example only. In great part the Incan state organization may well be supposed to 
be original. 

If we study the tlistribution of those discoveries and inventions which the 
Indians must have independently made, on account of their non-occurrence in the 
Old World, we shall find that a surprisingly great proportion of them fall within the 
Amazon region. The impression is also forced upon one that the independently 
made inventions belong more to the agricultural tribes than to those living bv 
hunting and fishing. It is also evident that the Inca region was at least as important 
a culture centre as Central America and Mexico. As the present paper principallv 
deals with South America it is probable that I have overlooked some discoveries and 
inventions made by the Indians of North America. 

It is mostly where the Indians have been pro.sperous that one meets with a large 
proportion of inventions and discoveries. I am afraid it is not alwavs true that 
necessity is the mother of invention. If it were true, then inventions ought to have 
been made in places where the struggle for existence was very hard. But instead 
they are made where conditions of life are easy. 

We .should bear in mind that migratory movements are productive of inventions, 
or of loans of new cultural elements and modifications of old ones. In the historv of 
the earliest invention.-, we may therefore be certain that .sub.stitutes have plaved an 
important part, ami the-'C are worth a thorough .-^tudv. A people may. for ex.imple. 
have emigrated from a di.strict in which was found an excellent material for carrviii"- 
baskets. and entered another where .such material was ab.sent. Thus thev have had 
to find .--ome .substitute which probably led to the invention of new basket types that 
were better .suited to the new conditions. Where the new district was inhabited bv 
people that possessed carrying-baskets or satchels made from .some indio-enous 
material.,, then it k probable that the existing forms made from that material were 
simply copied. But in case nothing similar was met with, the immigrants were 
oblige<l either to invent something new. or else to leave off carrying in the wav thev 
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■were used to. This sort of adaptation to natural conditions of the locality of abode 
must have played an exceedingly important part in the history of inventions. 

I shall here confine myself to mentioning one particular kind of substitute that 
in America has been fruitful of a number of inventions, namely, substitutes for stone. 
America contains many large regions more or less devoid of stone. Among such 
regions I have myself visited El Gran Chaco and ilojos in South America, and the 
Sacramento Eiver delta area in California. 

The Chaco is in certain parts so bare of stones that one may live in them for 
many months without finding a stone as big as one’s hand. In my books I have 
pointed out that these conditions have caused the inhabitants to cast about for 
various substitutes for stone. There the Indians manufacture knives of hard wood 
or bone, similar to those found in archaeological excavations in districts richer in 
stoue. nearer the Andes. In the same way they also have saws, or scrapers, shaped 
like those of stone that are in use farther west. In the Chaco I have seen the Indians 
use their spades, which are of lignum-vitae, as whetstones. In those parts they also 
use bolas stones made of hard wood. 

In Mojos in Bolivia there are also districts that are very destitute of stones. 
When d'Orbigny started from Mojos for the mountain regions with Indians of the 
plains, as they went along they picked up every stone they saw — such was the high 
value of stones to them — but soon they found this impossible. Stones were precious 
things in their country. This circumstance has, among other things, resulted in 
■■ saddle-stones " having been supplanted by grinding implements — not mortars — 
made from wood or burnt clay. Of these, both the lower slab as well as ■' mullets ” 
are abundantly present in the ancient dwelling sites at llojos. 

Large districts of Amazonas are — like Mojos — very deficient in stones : in 
consequence, trading in stone celts came into being. Nowadays there is not a single 
Indian tribe in the Amazonas that possesses arrow-heads of stone ; the arrow- 
points are nearly always made of hard wood or bamboo. It is. however, evident that 
formerly stone points were fairly commonly useti, as is proved by local arclueological 
discoveries. It is very probable that when the Indians first took possession of 
Amazonas they had stone-pointed arrows, but that they subsequentlv had to find 
some substitute for their stone arrow-heads owinu to the difficulty in obtaining 
the raw material. In Mojos. again, the ancients had sling-stones of burnt 
clay, whilst bit-; of broken potterv MU’ved as whetstones for arrow-heads of 
bone. [10] 

An interesting point is tiie U'C of hearth-.stones made from burnt clay. These 
are even found in localities where stone.s occur, as will be seen from a map which 
I have published. [11] This is an in.stance of substitutional invention having spread 
into regions where the substitute was not needed. The form has also been modified 
and made barrel-shaped (Fig. 7. n) instead of pvramidal (Fig. 7. h). its supposed 
oiiiiinal -hape. Amnim substitutes for stones I also think we should count the shell 
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axes of the West Indies. But this provides no reason for supposing any connection 
between the shell axes of Oceania and those of the West Indies. 

Of ^-erv e.special interest appear to me the substitutes for stones that are found 
in the delta region of the Sacramento Eiver in California. There, together with 
■some Berkeley students, I have at a spot near Lodi examined a mound which had 
been iliscovered by Mr. J. Dawson in a very stoneless tract. 

In the old days the majority of the Indians of California possessed no clay 
vessels for preparing their food : the cooking was done by heating stones in the 
camp lire, and when red-hot they were dropped into a watertight basket which was 
made to serve as a cooking-pot. This basket with water or soup could not be placed 
directly on the fire, as then of course it would have been burnt to pieces. The stones 
used in the ” stone-boiling " process were as big as a man's fist or perhaps slightly 
smaller. 

The Indians that once inhabited the dwelling-site near Lodi possessed no clay 
vessels for cooking their food in, but neither did they have any stones for stone- 
boiling." Very few stones of that kind have been discovered in the mound. But 
this method of cooking was nevertheless known to them, only that instead of 
stones they used balls of baked clay (Fig. 8. a). Of such there are hundreds to be 
found in the excavating of the mound. Fragments of them occur in thousands. 
The ancient Lodi inhabitants will thus be seen to have made no pottery, but yet to 
have used baked clay very largely. 

These objects did not, however, constitute our most important finds in the 
Lodi mound, which were certain fumbling attempts at forming the balls just referred 
to into small bowls of burnt clay (Fig. 8. 6). These are, however, only quite small, 
and cannot be supposed to have served for amthing beyond cups for holding paint, 
or such like, but they nevertheless represent the germ of pottery-making. It is to 
3Ir. Dawson, an amateur archaeologist, of Lodi, that the discovery of this moxmd 
may properly be ascribed, aud he has here recovered two very small bowls, one of 
which has a hole pierced through the rim so that it could be suspended. 

Are not these finds capable of furnishing us with an explanation as to how 
ceramics have been invented, at all events in oue spot ? The theory has been 
advanced that man. to begin with. pos.se.ssed baskets coated with clay, and then that 
someone may have, by mistake, put one of those baskets into the fire, with the 
result that the fire consumed the basketwork but left a vessel of burnt clay. This 
theory is simply preposterous. There would have been no other re.sult than a rubble 
of burnt clay. Much more natural it seems to me. that man at first used baked clav 
for les.s fragile things than pottery, and that he made the first attempts at potterv- 
making only after having learnt how to wash the clay, or in some other way to 
prepare it. It must have begun in the same 'imple way as was done by the 
ancient Indians of Lodi, namely, by way of tiuv bowls. 8ubsequently. when larger 
size> seemed desirable, the various building-up methods were invented, methods 
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that we know from different parts of the world. It is not, however, unreasonable 
to suppose that the technique used in basketry led up to the idea of building the 
vessels with rolls of clay laid in spiral courses. But clay vessels were not oriLunally 
baskets smeared with clay. 

It is not by any means my intention to maintain that the art of pottery-making 
was originallv invented at Lodi, and that from there it was disseminated over the 
remainder of America. I do not think that the Lodi mound is so very old. I only 
wish to say that the ancient Indians of Lodi did invent pottery-makins. and that 
therefore not all American ceramics have a common origin. It is not impos.■^ible, 
however, that the Lodi Indians' invention is still surviving in the ceramics of the 
Yokut Indians, about which Kroeber [12]. inter alia, tvrites : — 

■■ The distinctive feature of this pottery is its excessive cruilent-'-;. It 
appears to have been made by a rough fitting together of pieces of cla\-. or a 
pressing out of a lump. There is no evidence of the coihng and smoothing 
method. It is doubtfid whether the clay contains temperin'’. Glue, blood, 
or a sticky substance may have been introduced as bindintr material. The 
colour is from light to dark grey. There is no slip, wash or pattern, e.xcept 
now and then a rude incision obviously modelled on a basket pattern. The 
shapes are indefinitely varied, without approach to standarized fonu'. A 
row of the vessels looks as if produced by children or experimenters. 

Even the uses are not known. Most of the pots show evidences of 
employment in the fire. But their purposes must have been special, since the 
ordinary cooking of the Yokuts is as regularly performed in baskets as among 
other groups. Small vessels may have been intended for services that we can 
only suspect. Thus the Yaudanchi affirm that they formerly kept tobacco in 
hollowed clay balls. 

Archaeology gives no information as to the age of the industrv. There 
has been little collecting in the Yokuts area and no systematic exploration. 
The prehistoric clay cooking balls or sling shot.s of the .stoneless Stockton plains, 
where the Yokuts Chulamni lived in the historic period, suggest a connection ; 
but no ve.ssels of the same material have ever been found with the'C. The 
Clear Lake Ponio sometimes make a minute receptacle by pressing a hole in a 
lump of clay ; but they do not bake the.se little articles. Evidentlv there were 
some anticipations toward pottery-making latent in parts of California : and 
the Yokuts carried these tentative steps a little further. But the inference of 
a stimulus, however indirect, coming througli their inmiediate Sho.'liunean 
neighbours from the pottery-making Shoshoueans of the south or east, can 
hardly be avoided; and therewith the interpretation of an ultimate -outh- 
we^tern origin of the art. 

Thu- far Kivieber. That the Lodi Iniliuns' ciuile attempts at making small 
bowl- could have been due to in.spiration receiveil from the ea.st I consiih-r out of 
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the question, becaii.se if that had been the case they would have manufactured real 
clay vessels, and then we should not have been able so clearly to perceive the 
connection between the latter and the clav balls. 

Many another chanse in the material is bound to take place when a people 
migrates long distances. And change of material mav often influence the shape of 
an implement. 

IMiaration from one region into another therefore should easily bring about, for 
example, a change in the shape of a bow. because the kind of wood from which the 
bows used to be made is not found in the new countrv. whose indigenous woods 
are not suitable for the manufacture of bows of the old shape. If nothing but palm 
wood is available, it comes most natural to give the bows a flattened shape, as that 
is the form which results from cutting them out of the hard cortical wood. Thus it 
is incorrect to speak of the section of a bow as something that had to be unchangingly 
adhered to through thousands of years, without taking into consideration the kind 
of wood that formed the material. 

In the same way the shapes of blowguns are of course very much dependent on 
a supply of suitable material. The Cima of Darien have reeds that are too short for 
blowguns. (Fig. 9.) They therefore join three lengths of reed together mtich in the 
same way as is sometimes done with our fishing rods. If. for e.xample. a di.strict 
is devoid of the material that elsewhere was habitually employed, then people either 
have to find some substitute material or else discanl the use of blowguns. There 
are certain ethnographers who appear to find this fact hanl to understand. 

I have now given .some account of such invention^ and discoveries as must have 
been made in America, for the reason that they were unknown in the re,st of the 
world prior to the discovery of America, as well as of such as obviously constitute 
adaptations to e.xtreme physiographical conditions. My next aim will be to discuss 
some further inventions which, although possessed in common by the Old World 
and the Xew at the time of the discovery, appear to have been independently made 
in America. 

If the Indians of western South America had possessed bronze in which the tin 
and the copper were mixed in the same proportion as in the Old World, and if it 
could be proved that their bronze age followed immediatelv upon their stone age. 
then it would be cpiite clear that bronze was an importation from the Old World. 
Xow we know that such was not the case, but that the brottze ane was preceded by a 
copper age. and that the Indians of Bolivia only in a later stage of the bro!ize age 
succeeded in discovering an effective proportion between tin and copper. [Id] This 
discovery, which appears to have been made not far from Lake Titicaca, subsequently 
spread to the Peruvian coast and Mexico. [14] It is therefore evident that bronze 
is an invention independently made in America, In the same way we ought in 
every case to examine whether in any given district an invention occurs in its 
completed stage or whether we there find preliminary stages of it. in which latter 
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case it is very probable that it is indigenous, or that at any rate the improvements 
have been achieved in America. 

To choose a few examples. In a special paper I have made a study of the 
distribution of palisades hi South America [15], and then foimd that there occur 
lioth very complex types with loopholes, pitfalls, and so on. and with double rows 
of poles, and also palisades consisting of nothing beyond fences of thorny trees, 
more or less elaboratelv constructed. It is quite obvious that the earliest pahsades 
in South America simply consisted of fences, and that subsecpiently these protections 
round the huts developed into palisades of more or less complicated nature. This 
circumstance speaks in favour of palisades hacing been independently invented in 
America. 

The socketed axe-head — that is, axes in which the handle is inserted into the 
head — in America occur only within the culture region in Peru. After Ambrosetti 
I have, in vol. 4 of my series. " Comparative Ethnographical Studies,” clearly shown 
that in that region the Indians, to begin with, possessed T-shaped axes of copper, 
which they fastened to a handle with a piece of raw-hide taken round the handle and 
sewn together at the back. On other axes this binding was at a later stage imitated 
in metal, and a shaft-hole axe resulted. Even the stitches by which the raw-hide 
used to be .secured were reproduced in the metal, so that they remained as an orna- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it can here be clearly seen how the process developed 
bv which the socketed axe was invented in America, where otherwise it was unknown, 
and the socketed axe represents a very important invention whose distribution in 
the Old World is, and even formerly was, very extensive. That it did not become 
so widely spread in America is probably ascribable to the circiunstance that it was 
invented at a relatively late period — that is to say. not very long before the 
discoverv. Socketed stone celts are not known from America. 

Metal tweezers are — as was first pointed out by Uhle [16] — an imitation of the 
tweezers of mussel-shell, resembling those which at the time of the discovery were 
still being used by the Araucaiiians. In Peru the earlier tweezers, which are of 
mussel shape, are as a rule made of copper, whilst tweezers of a shape more divergent 
from that of the original mussel-shell tweezers are made of bronze. [17] This lends 
support to Uhlc's theory. It proves that metal tweezers are Indian inventions. 
Whether tweezers, generally speaking, were independently invented by the Indians 
is another question. 

Another instance is supphed by the so-called signalling " drum." This instru- 
ment occurs in America in qidte a number of forms. To begin with, there are the 
very simplest ones, mentioned by K. v. d. Steinen [18] from the Bakairi and the 
Kamayura. He writes : “ Im dritten Bakairidorf uud bei den Kamajmra wurde 
als Pauke ein hohler Baum der auf der Erde lag benutzt." And of another tribe, the 
Aueto, of the same region, Max Schmidt writes [19] : — ” In der ilitte des Innen- 
raumes befand sich am Boden ein dicker etwa 6 m. langer, ausgehohlter Baumstamm 
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den mit eineii grossen Holzklotz einer Trommel gleicli geschlaseii wird, iim bei 
wichtigen Angelegenheiten die maniiliclie Aiietobevblkerung sehiiell zusammen- 
rufen." According to Lange [20], the Arandenara use for a gong a hollow log 
suspended from a tree. 

In the instances I have just cited it appears that the gongs in rpiestion merely 
consisted of hollow or roughly scooped-oiit tree trunks. These are evidently forms 
much more primitive than the well-made gongs that I shall refer to below. A still 
more simple method of signalling is by beating on the trunk of a tree in the forest. 
Thus Farabee [21] writes of the Amahuaca Indians of Peru that thev oecasionallv 
signalled by striking with a heavy mallet upon a flat root of the Alatea tree, after 
hatflng stripped the bark from it. but without cutting it off. 

Very crude gongs (Schlitztrommeln) are aLo found among the Xonama Indian', 
a tribe belonging to the Choco group. During my latest jotirnev in .South America 
(1927) I visited those Indians on Eio Docordo in Colombia. The Xonama (also 
called Xoanama) are settled along Rio .San Juan and its affluents. Among't other 
things that I noted among them was a large wooden gong; it looks rather like a 
clumsily -made canoe that has been suspended by one end, whilst the other rests on 
the floor of the pile-built house. It is beaten with two wooden mallets ; one of 
these is used on the outsirle. and the other on the inside, of the gong, which is placed 
in the centre of the hut. The resemblance between a gong of this kind and a canoe 
is so great that it is quite reasonable to suppose that the Indians formerly used as 
gongs their canoes, which are often drawn up untlerneath the floor of their pile-houses 
or laid on stagings. 

We nest come to the kind of " Schlitztrommel usually described as a 
signalling gong ; it is characterized by having been carefully hollowed out from 
a tree trunk, in such a way as to leave the aperture — or apertures — cpiite small 
and narrow. The best known are those which have been described by Gumilla [22] 
and Koch-Griinberg [23], from Rio Orinoco and Rio Negro. Besides the two authors 
just referred to. many others have mention. *d this type of gong, even as far back 
as the time of the discovery, a.s, for instance, Crrvajal [21]. so that therefore there 
can be no doubt whatever that it e.xisted in America already at that time. \s 
already pointed out by d'Harcourt [2-j], in America these gongs are not of uniform 
shape, but present wide variety as regards the apertures. 

Lastly, I suppose that with the above type of gongs we also ought to class the 
Mexican and Central American " Zungentrommehi “ called Teponatzli. a type that 
also occurred in Haiti at the time of the discovery. [2GJ With the majority of these 
better-class gongs, whether Schlitz- ” or " Zungentrommeln," drumsticks are 
used whose heads are covered with rubber. 

From the above it will be evident that in America we find very great variety as 
to form in the " Schlitz- ” and ” Zimgentrommeln." so that we meet with a multitude 
of shapes, ranging from the very earliest and primitive to the most perfected 
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If it might be supposed that the Indians learnt from Melanesia the use of 
siirnalling gongs, that specialized form of it which is known as " teponatzli ’’ must 
in any case be American, as it does not occur in Melanesia. Xeither am I aware 
that such curious concavities as, for example, those found on the signalling gongs 
from Orinoco, are known from Melanesia. 

As will have been apparent from the above review, the Choco Indians signal 
by beating on a very crude '■ drum ” resembling a suspended canoe, whilst the 
Aueto Indians strike a suspended hollow tree trunk. The supposed " imported ” 
Melanesian signalling gong may thus be taken to have inspired both improvements 
and simplifications : or we may. on the other hand, suppose that the Indians them- 
selves have hit upon the idea of signalling by wav of beating upon a hollow and 
suspended tree trunk or canoe, and that they have independeutlv invented the 
teponatzh — hut. at the same time, that they have learnt from Melanesia of a type of 
signalling gong which now no longer exists, but has been supplanted by other types. 
If we study the variations as to form, we shall no doubt incline to the opinion that 
gongs of this type represent an invention independently made in America. We 
must bear in mind that the mere circum.stance of signalling gongs occurring both 
in Melanesia and America does not constitute conclusive proof of a common origin. 

The idea of beating on signalling gongs as well as on the teponatzli — in the 
latter case with rubber-covered drumsticks — must be of Indian origin, because 
nothing similar is known outside of America. That the teponatzli is intimately 
connected with other gongs of a similar type is obvious, although it is not used for 
signalling. I think it most natural to suppose the invention of these gongs to have 
come about by people to begin with having sent out signals by beating on hollow 
trees in the forest, subsequently carrying them home to the village, or that signalling 
was done by drumming on canoes or wooden troughs. Then Ijy degrees these 
makeshift gongs have been improved upon in various ways. 

The liana bridge is also counted among the culture elements that certain 
investigators consider as having in .\merica a ilelanesian origin. Nevertheless, 
many more important bridge constructions of this kind are known from America 
than from Melanesia, as is evident, for example, from Coho's [27] excellent description 
of the bridges of the Incan kingdom. There had also existed a type of bridge, 
■■ iiruva," which is probably unknown in Melanesia. In America, too. Botocudos 
and Sirionos have e.xceedinglv simple bridges consisting of one or two lianas stretched 
across the river. 

Those who believe that the liana bridge is a culture element imported from 
Melanesia into America, is it their opinion that the primitive Siriono and Botocudo 
Indians have independently produced these inventions, or that their bridges are a 
simplifted form of other tribe.s' more elaliorate bridge constructions i According 
to them, it would appear that it is neither the poorest nor the superior suspension 
bridges that the Indians have learnt from Melanesia to construct, but only such as 
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are somewhere in between. It is. moreover, to be noted that the Indian^ po.s-se.-^s 
several other tvpes of bridges : floating bridges (Aymara). foot-bridges of pole' laid 
across (Hiiari), and cantilever constructions (Quichua). C'oii.'ecpiently it appt'ars 
probable that the art of bridge-building was independently invented in America. 

To the Oceanian culture elements also belong maces with heads in the form of 
stone rings, either smooth (Fig. 10) or more or less star-shaped. Correspondi'nce 
between certain Melanesian maces and others recovered in Peru is indeed staking, 
and appears to furnish proof of a common origin. 

It should, however, be noted that the stone-rimt mace wa.s preceded by the 
digginsr-stick of the tvpe used bv the Bushmen, iind that these implements at the 
time of the discovery existed both in California [26] and southern Chile [29]. The 
dicfginor-stick would thus have been an exceedinnlv ancient culture element in 
America — unles.s it was independently invented both in the extreme south of 
South America and in California. Strictly speaking, a mace with a smooth stone 
head is nothing but a digging-stick used for whacking people over the head. 
Thus we must either believe that in remote anticjuity the Indians received the 
digging-stick with the stone ring from Oceania, or that from that quarter they 
have only learnt how to give more of a star-shape to their mace-heads, or else that 
in this department they have not learnt anything from anywhere. The idea of 
making mace-heads of metal, such as the Indians of Peru possessed at the time of 
the discovery, must, of course, be their own. In this they have partly imitated the 
stone forms, but have, in addition, invented one or two things originally of their own. 

To those inventions that in America we are able to trace from their most 
simple forms up to their most complex also belong quipus. which I have already 
mentioned. In large parts of South America. Central and Xorth America, the 
Indians possess simple quipus. of which the common feature is that they consist 
of a single cord with knots, used for keeping record of days. More complicated 
quipus occur only in Peru. [30] 

In this connection I wish to add a few words on Indian ceramics in general. 
In ceramics, among the mo.st important inventions are shaping of clay vessels, or 
parts of clay vessels, in a mould, painting prior to firing, affixing of handles, feet and 
so on. These inventions were unknown in the earliest ceramics that have been 
discovered in America, as, for example, at Ancon on the coast of Peru, underneath 
the lava in Mexico, and elsewhere. Like many other things this goes to show that, 
in America, ceramic art has undergone a development that has not onlv been 
artistic, but also embodied an addition of new inventions. If the mere knowledge 
of the simplest kinds of ceramics had reached America from the Old IVorld. then 
the ceramic inventions just referred to mu.st be American, or else they must succes- 
.'ively have travelled from the Old Worhl to America. If so. thev mu.st have been 
introduced into Peru or Central America, as it is evident, judging from the process 
of distribution, that it is from those parts they originated. 
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Tlie nianioc-Rrater (Fig. 1} must, as I have akeady said, be an American inven- 
tion. It is also interesting to note how this invention has been improved upon all 
the way from .simple 'piny root.s up to well-made boards artistically encrusted with 
quartz splinters. [31] 

In the same way the manioc press is. as I have said, an Indian invention. Its 
distribution has been studied in detail by Metraux [32]. who points out that its 
origin appears to lie in Guiana. This invention is not known by the tribes inhabiting 
the upper Xingu. who squeeze out the poisonous juice through a basketwork sieve. 
The Uitoto. Yamamadi. and Kayapu employ a very primitive form of press, which 
iletraux no doubt rightly supposes to be more original than the well-known basket 
bag. These tribes who. as far as we know, have not for a very long time had any 
intercourse with each other, inhabit the extreme edge of the distribution area of 
the manioc press. The migrations of the Guarani Indians have evidently con- 
tributed to the dissemination of the manioc press. To Central America it has only 
penetrated in post-Columbian times, along with the black Caribs transferred to that 
territory from the West Indies. Seeing that the manioc-grater is found on the 
upper Xingu, it appears there to be older than the basketwork bag. Even of this 
implement the highest forms are found in Guiana, whilst its simpler forms occur 
peripherally hi its area of distribution. 

A culture element of which I have made special study is the enema svringe. In 
this we have before us an invention that we are able to prove to be purely Indian in 
part, seeing that we know the rubber syringe (Fig. 3) to be an Indian invention. 
At the same time it is an invention of which in America there are two forms, namelv, 
the enema tube (Fig. 11) and the enema siTinge, of which the latter is supposedlv 
an improvement upon the former. In favour of the enema tube also being an 
American invention speaks the circimistance of it not being known either in Oceania 
or northern Asia. As regard.s the rubber syrhige. it is an invention which was 
preceded by the hollow rubber ball. 

In the foregoing 1 iiave shown the development of variation in form of several 
inventions that must have been made in America because they are not found else- 
where, such as the manioc press, the manioc -grater, and the enema svringe made 
of rubber. I have also shown that the socketed copper axe was invented in 
America. Moreover, I have pointed out culture elements common to America and 
the Did World which in America present similar developments of variation as to 
form, from the most primitive types up to the most elaborate. 

In respect of several other culture elements much the .same thing can be shown 
to be the case. I would therefore like to put the cpiestion : Just where did the foreign 
influence come into play ; was it when the first attempts were made, or when 
improvements were being achieved — or must we suppose that these inventions 
have always been controlled from the Old World ? For my own part I cannot but 
find it logical to suppose that such cultural elements as the liana bridge, the signalling 
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gong. etc., liave in the same way as the manioc pre.ss and the manioc-grater l)een 
invented in America, and there successively improved. This way of thinking does 
not in anv wav contradict that pre-Colunil)ian intercommunication existed between 
the Xew and the Old Worlds, hxit onlv maintains that all common cultural elements 
are not necessarilv derivable from a common origm. 

Before passing on to inventions that appear to be American becaii'e of their 
ha^dng an isolated distribution in America. I wi.sh to givt> a few worils to inventions 
that appear to be in some wav connected because of being founded on the same 
principle. I intend to show how certain inventions may have been made. 

When the same principle i> capable of hieing applied to two fairly divergent 
inventions, that circumstance may have been of importance, as thereby one in\'ention 
may have supplied the idea for another. Inventions that to us appear enormous 
leaps in human progre.ss may in thi.s way prove to be much kcss isolated than is 
prima facie apparent. Of this I shall adduce one or two examples. 

It is well known that the beam .scale as well as the Roman steelyard were known 
in western South America at the time of the discovery. [3;3J Thi.s is evident from the 
literature of that period. The cptestion then arises as to whether the beam scale is 
found in America as a fully completed invention or whether it was suggested by 
some previous device. This, to me. .seem.s to have been the balanced double-load 
pole. 

It is e\'ident that the carrying pole was in use in America at the time of the 
discovery, and it was then still employed by the Seri Indians of Mexico. Of these 
Indians McGee thus write.s [.'34 1 : — " Ordinarily women are tlie water-bearer.s. each 
carrying an olla balanced on tlie head with the aid of a .slightly ela.stic annular 
cushion, usually fa.shioned of yucca fibre, though in .some cases two ollas are slung 
in nets at the ends of a yoke after the Chinese coolie fashion (this device being 
apparently acculturalj," 

From this it appear.s that lie considers the " coolie yoke " to be a po.st-Columhian 
culture element in America. Thi.s is certainly an erroneous opinion, seeing that this 
contrivance is mentioned by CjOedo [•■3-‘>]. and other writers from Mexico and Darien 
even as early as the very beginning of the era of the discovery. Oviedo, in fact, has 
depicted a man carrying by means of .such a pole. Any later mention of the voke- 
pole I have not come across in the literature. It is true that Wafer [.'36] lias a 
picture of C'uua Indiaii.s. in which is .seen a woman carrying loads in this fa.shion, but 
this picture is probably partly home-made and copied from elsewhere. 

It is a very noteworthy circumstance that thi.s mode of carrving loads, of such 
common occurrence in ea.stern A.sia. was practised in America at the time of the 
discovery. That the Indiaus of northern Mexico didi not mei-elv bv chance happen 
to employ this method of carrying burdens, i.s evident from the fact that thev suffered 
terribly when the Spaniards compelled them to carry loads on their backs, a thing 
they were entirely unused to. 
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When it comes to cam-insr loads the Indians are very conservative, and by no 
inean> read\- to adopt anv novel method instead of the old. For such a change verv 
.special and compelling circimistances must be at hand. That any people should 
suddenlv adopt carrving bv means of a yoke-pole. I take to be an untenable theorv. 
The method of carrving with a balanced pole is probably a very ancient custom. 
Pointing to this is the fact, a.s I have already mentioned, of its being used by the 
8eri Indians, who are one of the mo.st primitive peoples in the whole of America. 

An interesting question to tind an answer to is the following ; Did the balanced 
pole inspire the Indians with the idea of the beam balance ? 

The scales presuppose a need of determining the exact weight of some object. 
Seeing that we find the beam balance and the steelyard in western South America, 
where the Indians were great metallurgists, it may well be .supposed that the 
principal use of the beam scales and the steelyard was the weighing out of different 
metals for making alloys. It is very significant that Oviedo mentions the steel- 
yard [37], in Colombia, just from tho.se Indians that he praises for being skilful 
goldsmiths. The same may be said of the Indians of the Peruvian coast, where, as 
mentioned, numbers of scales have been recovered. A rough method of weighing 
occurs even among primitive tribes who do not possess any proper scales. This is 
done by comparing the weight of two loads by alternately lifting them. as. for 
instance, by carefully feeling the weight of a blowgun. and then the weight of another, 
and so on. 

A rough-and-ready kind of ” beam balance " that we all are apt to make use 
of consists of our hands, as when comparing the weights of two objects by holding 
one in the left hand and the other in the right. This is so natural an action that 
even Indian children in this manner weigh out any commodity, for in.stance sugar, 
that they wish to divide fairly, ily wife tells me that she has often seen this done. 

From this nature's own weighing apparatus the step to .scales proper is. however, 
a wide one. I have, however, as I have said, asked my.self the cpiestion whether 
there exists no Indian invention that may have inspired the idea of the beam 
balance, and thus has occurred to me the carrying pole. It con.sists as we know of 
a pole carried across the shoulder, anil with a loatl su.spended from either end. In 
northern Mexico the Indians occasionally had a net-bag attached to either end 
of the pole [-38]. ju.st as sometimes seen on Peruvian beam scales. I therefore 
wonder whether it be not possible that it is this kind of carrying contrivance that 
has given the Indians the idea of the beam balance. 

The fact that we have no instance of the carrying pole aijd the beam balance 
occurring in the same localitv. does not preclude that the former may have suggested 
the latter, because the distribution of the beam balance in Central America was 
probably greater than so far ascertained, and because it Is also possible that thi' 
carrving pole, which appears to be a very ancient element, formerly also occurred 
in western South America. For in Darien, at all event', it tormerlv was found. 
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In the caiTvintr pole the same principle is present as in the beam balance. 
Snppo?inrr we have before us a carrvin.u pole with two loatE. A and 11. these 
loads must be of equal weight if they are to be carried comfortably. provide(l the 
centie of the pole rests on the shoulder. If B has to be exchaueed for ('. 
then the weight of h must equal that of B. and consequently also that of A. 
That the carryma pole was used for establishina certain standard weiadits has 
been shown by Oviedo. He relates that Indians in the Province of I'hameda 
(.Sonora) did their carryinu by means of these balanced poles, and that they handed 
over to the Spaniards thirty loads of fi-esh fish, each load weiahina one and a-half 
aiioba. [39] 

From this we see that in America the beam balance did not constitute an 
entirely isolated invention, but that its essential principle is embodied in that 
.'iinpler implement, the carrying pole. As to whether the latter, which probably is 
a very ancient culture element, seeing that it occurs among a tribe of such 
piiraitiveness as the Seri, was independently invented in America is a que.stion 
uijon which I do not here propose to enter. 

After all. it may well be considered that a greater leap in cultural progi-ess is 
represented by passing on to tlie carrying pole from some other method of carrying 
loads, than by inventing the beam balance on the basis of the carrying pole. In 
the former ca.se it implies the exchange of something that has become an old- 
established habit for something which is new. and involving the use of a difierent 
;et of muscles than those it has been habitual to employ, whilst in the latter case 
there is nothing but a specialization as regards the possibilities of the carrying pole. 

An invention universally looked upon as being extremely remarkable is that 
of ca.'ting by the method known as " a cire perdue." At the time of the dis- 
covery of America this method was known through large portions of the cultured 
regions in Central and .South America. It should, however, at the same time be 
noted that ca.sting metal in ordinary moulds was known in the same regions, and 
that it was even more widely distributed than tlie '■ cire-perdue " method. 

I have given much consideration to the cpiestion whether the American Indians, 
in .''Ome part of the continent or other, may not have po.sse.s.sed some kind of casting 
method that might be considere<l as an embryo of the ” cire-perdue " method, 
and thus have given the in.spiration to invent the latter, and this has lerl me to 
think of the method employed in the manufacture of rubber balls and rubber 
.'Viinues. two invention.s of undoubted Indian origin, seeing that thev were not 
known in the Old World prior to the discovery of America. A hollow rubber ball 
i.^ made by the Indians by shaping a round ball of clay, which is then covered with 
a coating of rubber. This is then made to coagulate in the smoke over a slow fire, 
whereupon the rubber is pierced and the clay washed out. This leaves onlv the 
lubber shell remaining. The aperture through which this core of clav in this way 
has been removed, is then clo.sed with a clot of rubber so that the walls of the 
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rubber ball become airtight. [40] When once the Indians posses.sed hollow rubber 
balls, thev could find no difficulty in inventing the rubber syringe, which is nothing 
more or less than a rubber ball with a hole in its wall. This very proces.s of wa.shing 
out the clav core in the manufacture of the balls may have inspired the idea of 
using a ball as a stninge. 

In the moulding of the hollow rubber ball, as in the " cire-perdue " process, there 
is the same idea of a core which is dissolved when the moulding has been performed, 
and in both cases the finished product consists of a hollow object. For the re.st 
I am ready to admit that there is a far cry from the shaping of a hollow rubber 
ball to the casting of a hollow article of metal, but it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibilitv that some Indian metal-moulder may from the mouldmg of hollow 
rubber balls have received the idea of casting metal ” a cire perdue.” Moulding of 
hollow rubber balls and svringes is known from the upper Amazonas and from 
other regions of the Amazon basin. 

What I have here said of a possible connection between the moulding of hollow 
rubber balls and the'casting of metal " a cire perdue ” may perhaps appear somewhat 
fantastic, but then I have mainly wished to point out that if we wish to impure 
for the origin of any comple.x invention, we should always .searcli for nulinientary 
stages in similar inventions. 

I have adduced these e.xamples with the object of showing how inventions 
might have been >nade. and not in order to prove the way they actardly were made. 
Even if such inventions as the beam balance and the method of casting "a cire 
perdue'" were not originally native to America, then they must have posse.ssed 
protoffi-pes, and one is naturally inclined to hunt for other inventions founded 
upon similar principles. There is nothing that favours the theory that other 
peoples would have found it easier than the Indians to make these inventions. 

The same principle is applicable to some tool or other occurring among a number 
of tribes, and yet there may be much that argues against it being in every instance 
a case of an invention with an origin common to them all. I mav, for e.xample, 
say a few words regarding different forms of pincers in South America. Pincers 
are used among the Ona and the AWmana for picking out of the fire hot objects 
like mussels, pieces of meat. etc. In large regions of western South America the 
Indians had. and still have, metal pincers for plucking out hairs of the beard. 
Pincers made from mussel shell, and used for the same purpose, are known from 
Araucania and Guiana, and. as I have mentioned, judging from their shape the 
mussel-shell pincers of Peru appear to have been the prototypes of those made of 
metal. [41] The Cuna. Choco. Rama and Guatuso [42] use wooden pincers for picking 
out of the fire hot mussels, bananas, and such like. These (Fig. 12. «) are. however, 
different from the pincers used by the Ona and Yamana (Fig. 12. h). The latter 
two tribes use a split tree-branch for pincers, whilst the Choco and the Indians of 
Central America employ a double-bent sliver from the stem of a small palm it). 
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Garcilasso de la Vega [43] expressly states that the Incas used no pincers or 
tongs in their blacksmith- work, and pincers of the type mentioned above from the 
Ona. Chocu. etc., are not known from the reirions of the Inca realm, nor from 
anywhere within the Amazonas area. 

The pincers of the Chocb are probably of po't-Colunibian oriLdn. seeing that the 
name those Indians have for pincers is the Spanish wool ” tenazi.” As tiie mussel- 
shell pincers appear to be the prototvpe of the metal ones that the Indians Used for 
plucking out the beard, it follows that the wooden pincers of the (Ina and Yamana. 
with their entirelv different form. size, and purpose for which thev are useil. can 
have no origin in common with those of Peru. 

In America pincers mu.st necessarily originate from three entirelv different 
.sources ; — 

( 1 ) The wooden pincers of the Ona and Yamana. who.se origin is unknown : 

(2) Mussel-shell pincers, subsequently imitated in metal ; 

(3) The wooden pincers of tiie Choco and Cuna. which are post- 

f'olumbian. 

It will thus be seen that on any map .showing the distribution of pincer.-^ in 
South America, it is necessary to indicate precisely wluit type of pincers it refers to. 

Judging from the article under the heading of '' Pincers '' in the " Handbook 
of American Indians." it appears that many different tj'pes of pincers also are 
found in Xorth .America. In that continent it is even more difficult than in Central 
or South America to determine to what extent the idea of emploving pincers mav 
have been ilerived from the whites. 

Of the greatest interest as regards the question of parallelism, and of the same 
invention.'' having been indepemlently made at different times, is when we meet with 
an invention entirely, or almost entirely, confined to a small localitv within a whole 
continent. An invention of this description is the pump, in Colombia. There it 
was met with at the time of the di.scovery. within a verv restricteil area where it 
was used for a quite specific purpose. Under these circumstances it is out of the 
question that there exi.sted any connection between the Colombian pumps and those 
of the Old World. 

Cieza de Leon [44] de.scribes the Colombian pump in this wav ; " Farther on 
there is another village, called Coinza. pa.st which run .several streams whose waters 
are very peculiar. Here I noticed a certain thing fwhich I admired not a little), 
and that was that in these .streams, and from the source siipplving the water that 
runs in them, there were welling up salt springs, and into these the Indians, with 
great ingenuity, had put down hollow stems of the thick bamboo that grows in 
these parts, resembling .ships’ pumps, through which they raised the water thev 
wished to obtain, keeping this water from mingling with the bodv of the river 
water, and from it thev produced .salt.” 
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If I have riuhtly understooil Cieza de Leon, tho.se salt spriims ran alonst the 
bed of the river, that is to say. underneath the fresh ■ft'ater. and from there the 
Indians pumped up the .salt water by mean' of bamboo water-pipes witlunit yettiny 
it mixed with the river water. He says that these pumps were like tho.'e used 
on ships bv the Spaniards. It is out of the question that the Indians had 
acquired the idea of this arranoement from the Spaniards, because at that time 
— middle of the Ibth century — the district referred to was entirely une.xplored. 

Here we have before us an ingenious local invention which, judging from ever\'- 
thing. had been devised on the spot, .seeing that it was adapted to the singularlv 
peculiar local conditions. Some gifted Indian had here most cleverlv rii^covered 
a method of utihzing the salt water of the springs on the river bed. That this 
invention did not sprearl may safely be accounted for by its being devoid of purpose 
elsewhere than in conjunction with these extraordinary salt springs. The neigli- 
tjouring tribes would have had no use for it. 

The go-cart for children, which Koch-Griinberg [15] describes from north- 
western Brazil, does not appear to be known from any other part of America. 
Another local invention from the same region is the pronged cigar-holder (Fig. 2). 
Of the latter we know that it was invented in America. As regards the former, 
the same is also probable, because of its localized distribution in the interior of the 
South American continent. 

Of very remarkable isolated occurrence in South America is the barbed fish- 
hook. Barble.ss fish-hooks are widely distributed, but only one liook provided with 
a barb has so far as I know been published from South America (Fig. 13) ; in fact, just 
from the very ancient culture in Arica. Chile, that first was described by Uhle [4-G]. 
Probably this is a case of an isolated invention that never succeeded in ” making 
good ■■ or .spreading farther. It is quite possible that among primitive peoples, in 
that way inventions are made that perhaps are used for a time, but are sub- 
serpiently forgotten. They do not spread, because of the Indians' disinclination to 
adopt novel ideas. 

The Huari are a j-mall tribe in ilatto Gro-so who. when, in 1914. 1. accompanied 
by my wife. A-isited them, were still living in the stone age, and yet were the only 
primitive people in all South America with a knowledge of the chain [47] 
(PI. XXIV. Fig. 1). Attempts at making chains consi.sting of a couple of links in 
gold, are known from pre-Columbian times from Ecuador, but in its true form the 
chain is not known either from the Incas. Havas, or Aztecs. In this we evidently 
ha\'e a remarkable invention of i.solatod distribution. 

The Yuracare and the Chimane of Bolivia employ a peculiar method of affixing 
the feathers some di.stance from the nock on the arrow. [48] This invention, 
which they have all to themselves, they must haA-e made during the last hundred 
years, because at the time of d’Orbigny’s [49] A-isit to them their arrow feathers 
AA’ere fastened in a different manner. 
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Another interesting example of isolated distribution connected with a specific 
purpose is the following. We know that in the extreme north of Xorth America, 
the Eskimo, and certain neighbouring Indian tribes, pos.ses.s .sledges with runners, [-j* )J 
In all the rest of America the sledge fitted with runners is unknown.^ One of the 
Fuegian tribes, the Alakalouf. possess, however, this vehicle in an embryonic stage, 
as their plank -boats are provided with runners in order to facilitate their being 
dragged overland from one water to another (Fig. 11). A plank-boat titte.l with 
runners is a sort of sledge. As the runner-fitted sledge among the Eskimo no 
doubt is a comparatively late invention, it mu.st be taken as probable that tin- 
Alakalouf in this respect present an independent invention made for a special 
purpose. The origin of the Eskimo sledge is. on the other hand, pre.sumablv to 
seek in the Old World. Many other examples similar to the above might be 
adduced. 

As has already been pointed out by Max Schmidt [51]. it is of great interest to 
study the form variations in such implements as have a two-fold purpose. An 
implement may at the outset have been used for a certain purpose and later for 
another, a procedure likely to entail modifications. Wegner [52] mentions an 
implement partly used as a digging-.stick and partly as a pestle. Should for some 
reason or other it be used exclusively for one purpose, its form wotild probably be 
affected. The Indians on Lake Titicaca used triple-pointed poles that are tiseil 
both as fish-spears and to punt their raft along. [53] It is not at all unlikely that 
it is the multi-pointed pole which has suggested the rish-.spear. These poles are 
multi-pointed in order that they may be u.sed in swamp.s. to punt their canoes 
along. It was natural that the Indians should try with these poles to have a thrust 
at any fish they might see. Then, if they migrated to a district where m,anv- 
pointed poles were no longer needed, these poles lived on as fish-spears. 

Lastly, in this connection, I wish to bring forward, as examples of the Indians' 
abihty as regards inventions, a few minor achievements in that line made bv them 
in post-Columbian times, on the basis of newly introduced culture element.s or new 
raw material obtained from the whites. 

In Patagonia, the Indians have invented a baby-carrier for use on hor.se- 
back [54], which is a modification of the ladder-like baby -earner thev previouslv 
used on foot. This is an invention thev could nut have burrowed from the whites. 
The horse being post-Columbian, this invention, too. must be post-Columbian. 
The Patagonian spur cannot but be an independent type, like the wooden spurs 
that formerly were used by the Mocovi. and in our day.s by. for e.xample. the 
Ashluslay Indians (PI. XXIV. Fig. 2. a) of El Gran Chaco, as well as by the Pima 
Indians (PI. XXIY. Fig. 2. b) of Xorth America. [55] In this case Indians of 

^ isledges are quite well adapted for being used on other surfai-e- than ice and snow. In 
Sweden they are used, for instance, in Datsland. for transportation of timber in the woods even 
in summer when the ground is bare. 
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different parts of America have, independently of one another, arrived at the same 
result. Ill California the Indians have invented a pimip-drill with a movable 
disk, which supposedly is a modification of the type of pump-drill the Indian.s 
have seen the whites using. [56] The Teluielehe have modified the Spanish pack 
of plaving cards according to their own particular taste. The Tapiete and the Toba 
manufacture cleverly contrived boxes of armadillo tails, which they use as containers 
for tinder when thev .strike fire with flint and steel, an art which they have learnt 
from the whites. These tinder-boxes must have been invented in post-C’oliimbian 
times. 

As is well known, snow-goggles aial eye-shades are common among the Eskimo. 
In South America eye-shades are only known from the Karaja [.57]. who use them for 
protecting their eyes when staying on the sun-flooded banks of Rio Ara guava. 
These shades are plaited from palm leaves. In the mountain regions of Bolivia 
and Peru, where snow is verv prevalent, the Indians do not know of any way of 
protecting their eye.s. so that sun-blindness is consec[uently very common among 
them. 

For protection against the sun the Karaja also use a kind of openwork woven 
hat. The plaited hat, where it occurs among the Indians of South America, 
always appearing to be an imitation of the hats of the whites. I suppo.se the same 
applies to those manufactured by the Karaja. In this case the eve-shade is 
nothing but an incomplete hat. It is typical that the eye-shade is unknown to 
the more isolated tribe of the Savaje. XAither does Krause mention the hat from 
the.se people. Hats manufactured by Indians I have seen among the Mojo. Churapa 
and other tribes in Bolivia, and among the Bogota on the Isthmus of Panama. 
Such hats are. among others, also made by the Motilones. This tribe decorate 
their hats with feathers. All these tribes have learnt from the whites how to make 
plaited hats. Hats are not known from any tribe uninfluenced, or but slii^htlv 
influenced, by the wdiite man's civilization. Nowadays civilized or half-civilized 
Indians are everywhere .seen wearing hats which thev have bought at the white 
men's stores. But to them the hats are. first and foremost, an ornament which is 
not userl in hunting or fishing or generally in their daily avocations. 

The occurrence of the eyc-.shade among the Eskimo and the Karaja furnishes 
us witli a good illustration of double occurrence where we are able to show that 
no connection exist.s between the two area.s of flistribution. Here the Karaja. 
influenced by something that they have learnt from the whites, have achieved an 
independent invention. 

With all possible reservation in case I should be wrong. I wish to put forward 
a few observations that appear to point to the Indians having in post-Columbian 
times invented a particular kind of sugar-cane crushing mill. 

Sugar-mills of the type I here reproduce (PI. XX’M Fig. J) are fairly widely 
distributed in Central America and northern South America. They are especiallv 
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common in Guiana f5S]. Per.sonally I have seen mills of this kind in the Isthmus 
of Panama amonu the t'lma and a small Indian tribe, the Cliama. on Pdo hknlidi in 
the border regions iietweeii Peru and Bolivia, who shortlv prior to m\' visit among 
them in I'Jld had concluded a peace treaty with the whites. Simar-cane presses 
of the .'ante tvpe have been observed bv Tessmanu [59] among the Pano-.'peaking 
Indians on the lower readies of Pdo Ucavali. 

We know that the Ind.ians lir.st received the sugar-cane from the whites. One 
is tlierefois- apt to sirspeer tliat it is from them they uot to know the .susar-mill of 
this Icind ; neverthele" I liav’- never sec-n milk of this sort in U'c among the whites. 
Ami Dr. Both, the eminent expcnt on the ethnography and historv of Guiana, is 
of opinion that the Indians did nor leceive them from the whites. In a letter to 
me he writes a.s follow.s : — 

■■ Of course from the hi'Toiual point of view there i' no doubt that tiie 
Spaniards (commencing with Columbus) introduced sugar culture, but it by 
no means follows from this that tliey introduced the hand-mill you mention, 
which can only be served by a length of .'ay 4 to ij feet of cane at a time. It 
surely would require dozens and dozens of such mills, and an incalculable 
number of slaves. Heaven knows how many weeks, ro 'Cjueeze the sugar from 
out of oven a sniali-.sized plantation.” 

As against this. Mr. Roth is inclined to believe that the Indians have received 
these sugar-mills from the negroes, seeing that they are commonly used by the 
bush negroes. The prominenr African specialists .deligman and Lindblom have, 
however, written me to say that sugar-mills of this type an.- not met with among 
the negroes in their own conTiiieiit. Xeithcr are similar sugar-mills, according to 
Seligman. known from Xew Guinea or elsewhere in tiie whole of Melanesia. 

Thus it only remains that they must be autochtiionou.s to America, ami that 
tliey have there been invented by Indians in post-Coliuubiaii times when they 
became accjuainted with the siigar-cano through the white.'. 

It is also inteiesting to note who are the Indian tribe' that, since they ii.ive 
come into contact v.itli the whites, have begun to use arrow-points made of iron. 
Those whom I know from my own e.xpeiiem !■ are the Toba. Clioroti. Ashluslav and 
IMataco. who have arrow-liead< partly of kiufe-lilades and partly of wire. More 
rarely the Cliirigu.aiio. the Pau'crna .ind tlu- Bogota, too. lie.ve their airows pointed 
with iron. 

.\part from the above, in tie- < lotlienbiirg 5!useum we i.a.ve iron-jioiuted 
airows from the Motiloiies. Ghiiiui.i. Baniwa. Goaiiro. and other'. 

Of the above-mcntioiioil tribes the hlotilone.s have iron point' on the maioritv 
of their atrow'. 

A study of this matter will reveal that manv tribes who h.ive had onlv \ erv 
slight contact with whites, .sueli as the " Bugres ” in southern Brazil ami the 
I motina [tioj of ilatto Gros'O. have their arrows pointed witli iron, w hilst other 
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tribes vrho are. and ioha liave been, in contact with whites in."ver u<e iron point.s 
on their arrows. Iron points have evidently been ailopted. hcD' and there, by 
nianv tiine^. and Tnei' have a^ a rule done 'O independently of one another. 15} 
different inethode thev have :;olved the pirobleni of ta.steninLT the iron point to the 
shaft. The Motilone-^ fix the arrow-head Iw means of a hole pierced tliroiiyh it, 
whilst other Indian.^, as for exaninle the rhaco tribes, insert the iron point into 
the -haft, and then overlav the joint with, a windimr of thread. Occasionally a 
special binding is eiiijiloved in oriler To itiiard atrain't the precious point uetting 
lost even it it bccoaies detached. 

The FiieLiian triiies wore unacipiaiuted with the stone celt. Xowadaw tiieir 
tools aie e-Kcliisivelr made of iron, in part beins manufactured our of scrap iron, 
and ail haftedi by rie- Indians them.seivc'. The Eik'museuni at Stockholm 
p, ^ ,;;i ,,xc of this kind, (.onsi'tunr of a piece of iron to which a handle has 
b^ea htted. originating from some Fiiegian tribe, probably the Yamana (PI. XX\ . 
Fig. 2;. It i' interesting ti) note that the Fiiegdans have liafted this axe in the 
same manner as the (luayaki. Bakairi and others haft tiieir stone celts. The 
method of iiafting is very .simple, bur nevertheles.s of great interest in case they 
have independently conceived the idea of this method, which mu.st have been 
unknown to tlnmi. 

In this connection T wish to recaii the fact that the Fuegian Indians after 
contact witii the white' have not changed the material of their arrow-points from 
flint to iron but irom flint to glas.s. 

The Yiiracare I'ave invented a very clever device for haftiug bits of iron into 
kiiivc' with til- edge set adze-wise (PL XX\'. Fig. 3), in ingenious imitation of the 
liafted teeth thev had previou'ly used. Fioni cow-horn the Chiriguano, tlie Indians 
of Guiana, and other tribes liave made trumpets, the Choroti tinder-boxes with 
cleverly attached lids of calabash, and the Quichua receptacles for the lime that is 
chewed witli coca. Of more common occurrence are direct imitations. In the 
GotI ' niiiirg Mu'fuiii we liave. from the Mataco- Vejos and the Huari. pieces of iron 
liafted iiv the .same method a.s formeilv were the .stone celts of those tribes, 
(.'opvuig iu till' way was very extensively re.sorted to when the Indians of western 
.tout!; Aineiica n.i'.sed from the stone age into a copfier and bronze age. 

Many oTiier examples coiihl be adduced in illustration of Indian cnpacitv for 
raniniig iii\ eutioiis. iuit I must couteut myself with those I have alreadv brought 
forward. In a wnrk I am now preparing. ^ I am rlealing with this subject in a more 
comp! elieii'ive manner. In that I shall also find occasion to give a detailed account 
<'f Indian cidiui'e ioaii' 

.'ll conclusion, to 'iimmarize what I have said iii the foregoing. I think we 
niust admit that the Indians' contribution —as discoverers and inventors — to the 

‘ Co'/ij ar'ilive Ethno'im phi'nl vol. ■>. 
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FIG. 2. — FUEGIAX AXE, CONSISTING OF A PIECE OF IRON FITTED INTO A HANDLE. 
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cultural protrivv- of man is considerable. It i.s a proven fact that the Indians 
have achievi'.i many discoveries and inventions that in pre-Columbian times were 
lutknown iu the Uhl Worhl. They have invented many thing.s that are adaptations 
to exceptional geophysical conditions. They have, farther, made a number of 
invention-: in cuniiection tvith culture elements that in post-Columbiaii times have 
lieen mtreHiuce-l to tltem bv whites and negroes. 3 Ianv inventions have in America 
'Ucl! a!i i'-oiat' d aiea of ili^tribution that they nuty properly be supposed to have 
be‘u: n^ad..- rii.-rc. Seeinn that the Indians have discovered and invented a great 
ileai that unknown in tiie i)id World at the time of the discovery of America, 
it dof- ’lot '■■.•111 uurea'otiable to wonder wiiether rliyv nny not also have invented 
som^tthinu or other that aho was known there. The actual fact of their having 
‘ iojie 'o i' proved by it' b-duL; po'sible to trace .several inventions of that class from 
their 'implcst to rli-ir most elaboiate forms. In the ca.se of certain very important 
inventions it can be shown that in .Am.-rica they were in all prob-ability preceded 
by simpler (levicc' founded (,u tlse .'a me principles. 

La 'tly I wi,sh to sac’ that we must from our e.xperieiice collect all that we 
acTualiy know as leoards invention' and culture loans, .so that we may posse.s.s a .sure 
foundation on which to biuM fuitlier. if we proiiose to study cultural intercourse 
between the Xew and the fdd Worlds, or even within the continent of America, as 
well as lierween other parts of the globe. We have to bear in mind that the 
que-stion of mdc-pendetit invention.s and culture loans is a much more complicated 
one tlian certain ethnographers would appear to tliink. to whom the mere occurrence 
of a iiurnb.-r of similar culture elements in two separated areas suliices as evidence 
of cuituial community. We must not simplify the problems too much, for then 
we lun the risk of liavimr to do it all over acain. 
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I. — IXTRODIXTOP.Y XoTE. 

It is not uueonimon for those who live amongst primitive peoples to come across 
■■ ob.scenity " in speech and action. This " obscenity ” is often not an expressiciii 
by an individual uttered under great stress and condemneil ;is bail taste, but is an 
expression by a group of persons and is permitted and even prescribed hv ^oeiety. 
Some Europeans apologize for introdiit ing us to such indecency, but at the 'ame time 
give us a full and unbiassed account : also they may even, like Junod. and Smith 
and Dale, attempt to explain these " indecencies." 

ilo.st Europeans, however, tliongh unable to see the ” obscenitiej " in their own 
societv. perceive " obscenities " amongst the natives, because thev are strange to 
them, eiid tliev foitlnvith < ondemn them. The grmmd.s uf condemnalieti .ip])>‘ar 
to be that sa(:h " obsceiiitie-- " offend the moral .sense of white men. Aniongsr ^uch 
critic.'. lipcMiless to sav. there is no atrempr at e.xplanation. In eonseijuence, these 
" obscenities " .ire stigmatized as lieing anti-soei.il and are coniraonly legislated 
against. Tliey are said to be •' ultra-be.stial." or '■ too iiifamou' to bear repetitio!!." 

It is my object in tliis ]iaper to iiring together .'Otue of tin' iietter docunicure.l 
accounts of the-.(j ■■ obscenities " v. iiieii occur in Africa, so tliat we can stud'' our 
Zande^ data, not as isolated instances. Imt in comparison witli a wliole range of 
similar sotial facts. 

^ This papf!' ouginallv fornieil pait of a tlic~is fur Ph.l). in tiie Univci'sity of Lu.‘ 1 .n uu 
Tlic .Social ( li ganization of tlie AzancU- of the B.ihr-ci-( 3iazal Proi lucc' of tlu- Aiiglo- 
Kgyptian budan. ' The Sudan material was gathered on an expedilion. eanltil out on 

behalf of tlie Government of the Angio-Egyptian Sudan. Additional tinineial assistaiiLc- was 
given by giant' fiom the Boyal Soeiety and the I.auia Spelin.rn I!oi kefeller Tnistc-cs. 




II. — EXITY AMi'Xo'-T THE Ba-Ila. 

AiIioiil;-'' t!i>‘ Bj-Iia i>f AAutIh-tu ” TIi-' ini a'ioii wliin liAvd ^duns 

ai’'? iiut oiilv ])eruiitT‘.“l l)ut ar*’ D‘Lrar<it'il U' t'^^fTitial to t'ac ntu.i!, ai'<‘ at 'iAvuil; tiiiia . 
at tL 6 /aY/,y//n : tviiTit a liHV-' oai'iOd IS takdU to tho r[\a'r to o.- Lmiuaif-a ; w'han 

•smeltina non, at uiitiatioii , and .it tauor.iB and tuo „"/■ -'r,, Ihoy ara aBo 
eilll.dovad ill tiio / i/v/o „./,() dauca. (11. ’I. IHl.l 

111 sowinL:. ■'moltiiia. It^liini; .mil Liiiniiiiua ( anoi" 'ona^ an' .o'-'i a i.itad 

Y'ita a joint oLi_inuni!’; .a tivitv : im tlie otliar ocL.t'iori- iroi;tio)a’d tUo'' ai'f a-soi lated 
with reliaioii' titromordal. 

But thoual: Sniitii ainl Dala uiyi- U' ti.n oi ononiii'' oi ra'ioii' oi r'li-'i' ' I'otir '■ina-''. 
their account' ottcu lack desciipti'v ..Ictail. With lYiiaii.l to 'i'V'Tua. wc arc told 
that the v.dte. '' a"i'ted i-v the riiemhcr- of h-’r iioU'cdioM ('he), 'tait' to hoe the 
eioiui'l. 'tackina tl.ic era" andi luld.i^h in larae la ,ips lUitil liry cnoueh to hum. her 
htishand meamvhile hoeinu his own little patch. As 'O.iui a' the uroiin'i is hoed it 
is 'O'vn." (i, p. l.'I”.) Sowiiiu. therefore, seeni' to he a joint laiiriui of the lioii'e- 

hoM. and the lewd 'Onus arc pre'Uiuahly 'iiica hy tit - v.'omen .luriuu the hoeinu of 
the around and the placing of the seed into the earth. 

In the I. '■,1,1,1,, ri'hiin;, men icacc the vilLiues and cncainj) on the riverdciuk. 
A lai'ce open-v.'ove reed mat i' Useil as a 'coop, the men wadiiiu aioiit; in the river, 
pushing this mat in front of tliem and eiKlosine the Ush. which are tlien scooped 
out. Here anam we have a joint aitivity. aiuiaieurly on a Liree .scale, but we are 
not told the maimer m which the son-as fomi part of the undertaking, (i. pp. ] ni-ij , 
Ih.s-!).) 

From till.' de'iiiption of the makinu of canocs. and from a photograph of a 
finislied sje'cimen. it is obviou' that to cany it to riie river to he laiuirhei! i' a heavv 
ta'k. a'ld can milv ije carried nut Oy a nunihei- i,f nieii woikiiie m i o-operation. 
Here acain we should like more detail as to Imw exactly the sones accomjiunv tiie 
activitts (i. jijj. hoo-d.) 

■''mcltine anioi.ust the B.i-lla i' a louu and imjiorfant lahoLir earned out unilcr 
strict tahoos. Trees have to be cut down and charcoal made fiom tlicm. ironstone 
has to be due up. water ha' to be dmwn. and cl.iy e.itliered and tile kiltis erected. 
The operations appeal to lie carried out by all tiie men in the villaues luinu awav 
from lionie in speci.dly erected shelters. W itii reyaril to tlie erotic souus. wc are 
unfoitun.itcl V uivcii no more information tlian that tliey aceompauv tla-'C ojieratioiis, 

■■ When our informant says that bail lanyuaue is not juoluliited. lie is tliiukinn 
.sperdally of the sonu' that .irc 'una dliniin the o])ei'ation'. rlic\- arc mostiv ol ,i lewd 
nature.'' (i. ji. I'o.s.) The autho!' aivc 'cvci.d cxaiiiple.s of these soims. c.i/. 
■■ Shiiiiipalfi ijii 1,1 irnmlf "l.<i The man witii the bare alaiis, it's a!i split, it has 
liccome of the .spriiur, it m.ikes iiun defa-c.ite ], (i, pp. r:() 7 -,s.j 

1 Ah let r-n.o-' to the Itt-Ii.. t'o.ii '/'.U //■ X.,,ih, r„ 

tlie K- v. l-'ii'M'i W sieitli inilCipr. .\. t[. Il.'ie, 
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TLe occasions of reliyiou^ ceiomonidl on wliicli licence is allowco arc at initiation 
cen rnonic'-. at fiincial--. ami at the fV-a^t^ in lionoiir of the ■• (livinitic-." 

■■ Un the occasion?, especiallv in the ,iiii-ii,i'hi and clui'-ii'U'i . connecte'i witli the 
initiation of tlie yirls. liotli dances and 'uiiu' arc crossly obscene. Tlici'c may be 
some hiddmi 'lyuihcancc in them — that tbeie is sucli attached to the ^onys we iiave 
aireaov seen — but the apparent motive is to excite the passions to the liiyliest 
pit( In counectioii with tlie initiation of yirls. wc are also told' " Tl)e 

c/o'-e,.-// (ilaiice) Is kept up for two or three ruyht.s and days, am.l is the 
OL. a'ion tor much unbridled licem e." (ii. pp. l.s mii.) Here als, ' takes place 
tie.' dance, 

Duriny the feasts of moiunmy erotic sonys are suny by the temale mourners. 
Smiti. and Dah' yive several of tliese, r.,/. : — 

" J/a / III'!.' III'! dii(koii".'ini itoi'i il (i.tkici: ! 

mini III iilijloJj!i:jii) 

I mhk tnif k'lililolohiilii." 

■'"Dear' dear! dear! His yreat penis i.s a .size I It is a thii'iy witiiout an end. 

It must luive had a lony unwindiny.” j 

These authors uo on to say ; " \^'lLeii tve have expressed our astonisiinient at 
wosn.-h sinymy sudi sonys — foj’ it is the women that .siuy tlieni--tlie eldt.u's have 
i.pioTen a piovei'b. ' f’s//</cV"'c fnifirn k'l k'l'hn ’ ['A inouiner is not to be passed 
befoit- the f,,i (• 'j. I .! . he 01 ’ she has licem e to do whatever he or she j'lea'e'. Under 
I'li'diu.i’.y eiii unistauces it wouhl be reckoneil taboo lor woni.-n to utter such tliinys 
ill the pieseiice of men : but at funerals all restraint'- are removed — [itople do as 
tll' V ;iRe. (.d'ass inav be plucked out of the thatched roofs , the tieMs niav lie 
roobea ot the yiowiiiy corn : all piassioiis aie let loo.'e : and no c cimid.iint fcir daniaye. 
th'-fr . .r .tdulte' V can be made " (ii. ]>. 113.) 

.'.monysT ihe lladla. every " demi-yod " or iiu])ortanT .mcestral spirit has.it 
lec.si ,i;ie .uiiiual te.isT ill Ills Iiouotu. Tlus is called ikuhi (pi. ir'iL ,,[i, ) . Wluit takcs 
place at these festivals has been summed up by tlic iiuthor.s ; ' Thei-e is .1 monotonous 
sauiere-.ss .diout all the iiHikiihi. There is always plenty of beer : much daiiciny 
ami sinymy : eharyiiiy up ami down by men with tlieir .spears : l.-'vd ^uaus and a 
yeieT.d lici'iice. In maiiv points the annual I'e.ist i^ coinpar.dile tridi I he '^.iTurnalia." 
( 11 . p. i'.d.) 

Before 1 yive the ilat.i beai'iiiy oil our (iiobh m from the Thonya nation. 1 wiki 
tnak' a ( omleiised analvsis of the l-l.idla material : - 

( 1 ) Licentious sonys are normallv not perraittcil bv socierv 

^■J) \\ hell they .ire .illoweiL it is at all import.iiit reliyn.itis ceremont' : or 

i'.'t) In connection with .speciailv arduous ,ir ienerfiv joint ecomimic iimlei - 
takiny.s. 
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in. — (J bm ENITV AlIoXE-r THE Ba-ThoXi.: A. 

I-' ■'hall riial that i-rotic aiiil heliaviour aiv allowed aniouir^t the Ba-Thoii2a 

cl the Trau.svaah on miieli the 'ame oeea'.ioii'; a■^ anioaa't the Ba-lla. hut it otteu 
less easy to label the oceasion as eLonomic or litual. a< thee ate ^nmetinies a"<ii i,it( , I 
^Mtll labour rallied out in roiinei tiou with a < eremoiiv. 

In lefeienee to the se„,y; or eircumcisioii lodae. we are told that the mosr 
sex-tahciu.s mu't he observed by all the inmate-, and that the people in the' vilLiae- 
nnt.st make no uoi-,i. anil must have no (piaiTels. " .''’traiuie to sav. in the nieaiitine' 
obscene lansuaue i^ peimitteel and even lecommeiideel — a contrast wliirh we sh.all 
often meet witli duiinu the maminal periods. .'Soni'.- of the tVuimiLe eontain exM.-- 
-ioiis whieli are taboo at otlier times ; when the women brine the food to the 'O, (/.. 
the shepliei'ls wlio receive it from their hands are allowed to addre-s them with a- 
mail}' uiicha-te vouls as they like. The mothei’s themseh'e.s have the rieht of 
-ingina obscene songs ■when they pound the mealies for the ., o/p,." (i, p. .-o.i 

The law is that women, tlie niothei.- of the (. in umc l-ed. must biinu plent\' 
of pori'idue. twice as much iis is leyiiired ior the bovs. .Should one of them fail to 
do this slie -will be punished at a given time. Thev depo.sit their pots at some 
distance so that the}' cannot catcii any glimpse of tlie and shout ' Hu hnn ! ' 

y e are burnmg. ] This means ; • (.»ur heads are sore from having carried our pots 
such a long wav,’ .Shepherd- run to meet tliein. and answer with a gieat manv 
jokes in rather dubious taste : ' We know what is i.iuriiina' with vou.' etc. ’ [s thi- 
not the rule of the ec/O/ee 1 ‘ " li. p, .<4.) 

The -ecrer formula- ot tie- initiate- are often verv oh-eene, Jf on,, wi-ji,.- to 
know whetlier a hoy ha- been ciie-iunc-ised. one say.- to him. ■’ The lea-t whieli In.- 
heeii opened from behind.” ar.dl if },e ha- been initiated he will an-wer. Tiw 
c rof odile .iiiO v. ill addi th* Kinfe wiueh cue umci-es. lit_. rephe- thu- in lefr-reti " 
TO long seeret foimuke wlddi allinle to the manner in wliieh crocodiles copulate, ami 
to liow boys jhejYe a virgin’- vagin.' to inalo' a wav fur the oldi'r men wl.o will foUo-.v 
tiiem. Tin. author i on-idei- m.iny of the— foriuui.-e uglv enough to reipiiie tran-la- 
tioii into Latin. 

W e -ee that ob-eene -oiig- ail. 1 1 vpi'es-ioii- ale here a— oeiated with the inipoitant 
rites ot circumcision, and that they al-o acconipanv the uuusu,dlv great labf.uj- of 
])Ounding tl’ie large sup]ily of rnealle- neodled ior tlie lodge. 

dvinoiig-r the nortlieiii <'l.iii- girls when tliey reai-li the age ot nubilitv go thiough 
a petiod of seclusion. '■Then v.ili begin a seclu-ion jiei iod of one month. Three 
or four girl- leceive the initiation together . . . Kvery iiioiriiiig thev am led to tlie 
jiool. and their whole body i- immer-ed m water f,ir as the ne, k. dther huri.ited 
girls or women a, eonipany them, -ingiiig oli-cern -rings, and drive nwav with -ti, k- 

' Ail left,!. la , ' to til.' B.i-Thoiig,i .11.- fiom 'I In L,/, ,,j ,i Smiih Afrtuia TtJm. i,v Henn A. 
.lunoil KigT.gnilrd. 
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i.ny mail who happens to be on the road, as no man is allowed to see a srirl during 
this perioil. If a man liappens to eome near the group, the women ask him the 
'ecret formuhe of the circumcision school, not the long one.s. but the short ones, 
])robal>lv those which contain licentious wonls. . . . When the cortei/t- of women 
accompanving the initiateil has letmned home, the nubile girls are imprisoned in 
the hut. They are teased, pinched, scratched by the adoptive mothers or by other 
women ; thev miwt aho listen to the licentious .songs which are sung to them. ” 
(i. p. ] 77.) 

Two or three months after someone has died, the Ba-Thonga hold a eeremonc 
at which, the whole of the family of the decea.sed is present, and in which the mortuary 
hut is broken down. Part of the ritual consists in the killing of a goat and some 
lieiw. ■■ Then, while the balt'I:"!'' and the old men were bii.sy with the vietims. 
cutting them up and scpieezing the youey (half-digested grass) out of the bowels, the 
other mourner; began to sing and to dance. First an elderly woman, of a very clear 
complexion and a tlepiii.stophelian, face, very tall, with a curiously licimtious .smile, 
came into the middle of the place, opened her arms wide and (began to sing). 
Together with her song she performed a strange mimicry with her thighs. This 
mimicrv took on a more and more lascivious character ; it became a regular womb 
dance, so immoral that the men dropped their eyes as if thev feared that she would 
take oli all her clothing. . . . The wonls of her song were also of a very question- 

able character. She describcil an ailulterouc. woman going during the night from 
one hut to another, seeking for lovers, knocking on the w.dls, . . . Tliis seems 
very immoral indeed. Let us remember, iiowever, that, in the cipiiiion of the Tliongas. 
these songs. which are taboo in oi-diaary life, are .specially appropriate to the mourning 
period. ■ The.>o women have lieeii uncovered by flie deatli of their husband ' .said 
hlboz.i. There is no loirger any restr unr on them. Thev are full of bitterness when 
thev perform these lascivious danees. The reason is perhaps deeper, as it is not 
onlvthe widow- sing the-e word-. We are .-till in a mai'gina! ])ei'iod. the period 
of mourning, and tlie-i/ pha.-C' of life are marked for the Bantus bv this strange 
I’ontrast : prohibition of -exual intercour-e and a -hameless outpouring of impure 
wools and ge-Ticulation-. 

Among-e .all Afric .ui peoples tlie building of a new home i- perhaps their greate.st 
economic task : .al-o it is often accomjianie,! liv religious ccuemoiiv. .Vmoiigst the 
northern elans of the Tlionga nation tiiere is a -pecial peiiod of moving from one 
village to another, of about a m.onth in dui.ition, during wlti<'li the most irksome 
taboos have to be oii.scrved. 

■■ When all the wall- are i.-ad'-. rlie rooL are carried from the old village to the 
new by all the men togetliei'. Thev lift eaeh roof on to their shoulders, after having 
leiuove-d the old grass, and go out of the village, not bv the main entrance, but bv 
one of the back gates which has been widened for the purpose. A broad road has 
been jirepared through the bu-li. Tiic'-- follow it. marching as fast a- thes’ can. and 
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'iiiiiiiiu the olt'Ceue --oii!.? wliirk an- iv-erv^d for oia_a.'ioli'. In thr-'t- tlie}' 

!!.'ult rlic wonit'ii. wEo aocompanv rlicm cairvinu tin- oa^ki’t', tha mintai'. tlia 
'Till' village ii- krokoii in piaoe':. .'•o are tlie oidiiuuy lav,?. The iii'ult' 
whicli are taLoo are now allowed ' (klEoza). Tlii.- ?U'|ieiniori "f moiality iii speech 
]' onh- alloweil on the dav when root? are eairied to ti," nev. vi!L;ae .'^(inie da}’' 
later, apain. tlie women will take theii revenue, v heii rhev ?nieai the fiooi of the liuT? . 
tiieii tliev. too. v.ill -iiiu tlieir '■onu'. iti'ultit'u the mem ilut all thi? i' done in fun. 
It i' a uieat d.tV of rejoieillu for the ' t'lni,,'". who tea?e eaeiiOThe! a? inra h U' tliev 
hke. man inav he wantiup in le.^jieit even to hn uivat on tlie?i‘ 

dav' ' " (i. p. ■' Amouu?t the Ba-Thunua tlie'e ?ouu' aie not allowed when 

onlv one hut n heinu trampurti d. ' (i. ]i. .‘lil.) 

Th'.'duh ceremonial act,? hepin and coiKlude the biuldinp of a new tdllape. the 
ai nvity i' an economic i-athcr tlian a ceremoiual one. ( 'n the tv-a.i on a-ioin on which 
the olo, eiie -(.um? aie ?unu. it i' in carryiup out the tiiiiip and unpleasant iahoiu'of 
nari']i<;i!tiiiu the hce'-y rooE of the Imt' or in .?niearirip tlie lioor^ doth act- of ioint 
1 ' 1 lOur. 

In a period of jn-olonpi.al dionplit ainonu't the Ba-Thonpa a '..crihce i' Itmt made 
to tie- 'pirit'. " Then the women .i^.,-einlle, Thi v mii?t icniicive all their tlotiiiup. 
only piuttinp ."Cine pia^' round tlieir loiiv. ard. witli a peculiar >kippinp ?tep. ?inpinu 
a ?pe( lal ?onu . ' „iirit ' 1 ' Ham. fall 1 ‘J. They uo to all the ?pot? whore 

i liildieii prematurely l.oin have heen hiuied in diy eround. on the hilE. take awav 
uliat they rind in the hioken pot.', and colleet all that inpnu'e luatti v in a secret 
[ilace ?o that ehihlien mav -ee nothiiip (.d what they are doinp. Water is poured on 

these Pl.ive' in ordel- to ' i|Uenel) tlielll ' On tile evi'Tiiup of die sariH‘ dae 

they po and htiiy these impuiitie‘.' ; this Is done ill tile mud near the river. Xo 
man mii't a]ipio.i<Ii iluiinp rhi' opeiation ; the women would have the ripht to 
'tiike the imprudent one. and ii'k him <piestions on the ohsctpip fomiulie of r-itcmn- 
( I'ioii : the man wouM answer in the most impure word' Iw i ould find, a? all lan»iia''e 
t.ihoov are 'ii'peiah'd on that d.iy : tuikedne,'^ even i? no louper taboo, heeause saV' 
A Uiiet ■ It is the law of the eonntiv ! ‘ Evervone <.-oioeut. to the -lupeiisiou of the 
oidin.irv laws ' ” (li p. :;|ei ) 

ThU' we 'ee riiat the ( e]-. monr to make rain fall k c h.uactei ized hv oioceiiltv 
iii 'pi el h .Hid Tailiediie". which i? 'tiiitlv forliid'len in eveiud.iv life 

The hi't Thoiiua I er.-niony to he descrihed k tlmt of the „/o,a. Tie- /oom i? an 
in-ei t pe't V. hii h I aii'O' uieat liavoi to tie- hcau' and in.uze. Tin rliief men of the 
( oiinti V 'end the women to jack the iiLsecr off the heau-'ralk'. and a uirh who is one 
of twin', uoo' to tliiow them mto the neiphhuurinp lakw Behind Ict marches the 
V, hole I rowd oi women - ami', wakts and Leads coveied v. irli pra". i arrviii"- lii-tnclie.s 
of tile hipdeaved manioc, cvhicli they wave from side to 'id,.. ,iu,i .iiiniu,, 

^\dleIl the twill has tin-own tlie in-ects into tiw water. ■■ Then the savage veils 
an- raked louder th.tn ever, and tin- wome,, duu tie ir impuie 'one^ (/,, /■„ r.'Jalda). 
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A'hich they would Ufver liaie to uttei on ordiriaiy oeca^ion'. arel wliicli are le^erve'i 
ior tlie.^e eereniouie^. raiii-aee'kinL; and /'■■'// ''-liuutiiig.'' (ii. p. -lit).) 

It we analyse these deseiiptions of licentious behaviour we -liall hnd : — 

1 , 1 ) amonu-^t the Ba-lla theec ^}ie(dtie forme of obsceiiitv in 'Oiia. spec h. uiid 
action are not ordinarily peimittetl 'oy society. 

!'J) Wheii tiny are alloweil. it is at an import ant ceremonv. in vonncction with 
the rites of eireumci'ioii of boys and the initiation of uirls. at th*! funeral 
least'., au'l at the rain and CMvemomC' : or 

(3) In connection vcith some arduous or lengthy economic niidertakinv. in the 
joint hd'iiur or carrying the roofs oi 'inearinii the floors in tin- laiildine 
ot a new village, and in the one woman (po-.sihly joint) labour of poundiiie 
the mealies for the riiruinci'ion lodee. 

IV. — OliscEXlTY AmOX<:'X THE A-KaMBA. 

1 do not wish to overload this paper with quotations, but we must note the data 
bearing on the subject of obscenity in Lindliloni's exi. client treatise on the A-Kamba 
of Kenya. East Atiica.^ 

Amongst the .V-Kandva, the lioys .md eiil' uo into the initiation camp together. 
There they sing songs iii connection with the lites of circumci'iou. ” Some soiius 
are sung alternately by boys and aivls. and tlwy are extremelv obs./ene. (.)ne of 
them runs a.s follow.s ; — 

" The boy.s — 

■ Hae. hae. listen ! 

The I'iiio (female pudenda) is a fool : 

She dwells in the clothes. 

H<if. hae ! 

" The gills answer — 

■ You .'iiv. ■■ Eeh. listen ' " 

The l,\i! ('.nale puileiida) is a fool. 

It duel!' .inioiui rlrc testes. 

Ar.d is a foul 

To .dlovc the ],!iiti ter driniv fat. 

Tile meaninu is tliat. bv much srxtial iiiteicouv'e. rh.^ man crows lean, while the 
woman thrives on it. Like the surrcs. the c'.i’ivers.ition .d'O i' ot a verv dubious 
nature, and accordinu to my informant is lihectlv inreiidcd to show that no feelings 
ui shame e.xist uirlei- these civciinistanct'', tiiovch in d.irly life considerable mudestv 
is shown in connection vcith such matters” (ip. .jU.) 

^ All icti. Li'iii (. s to tlif A-KaiuKa are fiom TJ • A'<tiiiUt hi I.n'Ai Eiiit Airi'a. H go. 
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In be}ia\'iour as well as in song i~ oLsc-eiiitv prescribed. Each of chc initiate'; iii 
tae second circiimci-ion ceremonies imist iiold no iiE petil.^ imtil erection en'iiC'. 
A lump of wood is Then bound to the member, and in this condition la- marches 
round amid roars of lauehter. In the same ceremonies a small hole is scou{)<m 1 out 
in the ground, and each of the initiate^ in turn has to eiai'ulate inru r[ie liole. 
which renreseiits the vanina. Also each of the initiates has to copulate with 
auother to show how he tjerfoims the sex act with a woman. " The song.s are of an 
indescribable lewd couTem." There is a general licence, and the initiates, arnieil 
with sticks, make a terror of Themselves in the 'wlioie comitrvside. fp. 6o.) 

In times of drought the A-Kamba wcmien perform a ceremony like that 
descriiied by Junod for rlie Ba-Thouga. They beat their drimi' and marcli from 
r-illage to village, and then in a combined force proceed to the medicine man. 

Lindblom met the women on the marcli in P.'l]. and rook down some of tin- 
-ongs which they were singing, such as — 

Ea. eeh I 

We come from afar 

To hud .salt for the rA>o Ifemale pudenda). 

Penis eriaitiir. 

Uh. uh ! " 

He translates this song freely a.s " W.- come to .i-t rain, sj that we can get food for 
our husband', vcho c<uuiot accomplish Tle-ir 'exual duties if thev are weal; from 
hunger." 

Lindblom says that the circumci-ioii 'euiji., are stcreotvped all over L’kamba 
and are of considerable age. whereas the oniiiuuy song is localized and short-lived 
He does not say whether the rain ceremony songs ars- handed down from generation 
to generation or nor (p. 2T6). 

Amongst the A-Kamba we Imd also ; — 

(1) That certain collective e.xpres'ion' of ,,i,„ ,,nirv of a type usuallv prohildtcd 

bv society are 

(2) Permitted on the ceremonial occasions of oircumci'ion and raiu-makiug. 

V. -Obscexitv A.moxo'T tme A-Zaxde. 

I became interested in this problem of prc'dibed o.b'c-uity when I found mv'clf 
among the A-Zande of the BaUr-el-idliazal Province of the Aiiglo-Egyptian Sudan - 
The A-Zande have some very obscene .songs which they regard as highly imj.ioper 
and offen.sive. c.xcept when they are .sung in tindr socially detemrined context. Some 
vears after the .leath of a man or uomau tiie r.datives of the dead give a feast .so 

‘ Fora genyial .iccount of the A-X-mUc. .no L-nga!--/., Aeo-.t. lag,;. ,.,n.l La-kou - Aa 

ai.euimt of tile Zan'Ie." Su'lin Xof- i and i: .■ ,r.h lligi; .,n,j ., i,, , ,, , , 

■ loos ot the A/.iU'le. 

id. 1'J27. 
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rhar iieaj) ot stonn^ may he placed over his or her grave. E.vtensive preparatioas 
h.tVe to he made lor this feast. In these preparations there are iio greater labour' 
i .an the womeiib. work of Ijeating a large quantity of millet and later grinding 
• Hi ;i malteil fom. The millet i' needed to make many pots of beer, some of 
inch is to iiC driuik at the feast, but most of which will be given away in a 
i wteni of exchange between the master of the feast and his relatives-indaw. 

After a religious eeremonv in honour of the spirits of the dead the millet is 
pile. I up in the .•entie of tlie household court, and the woiiien, relatives, amt neighbours 
ef the master of tiie feast ’oegin to thtesh it with long 'ticks. In doing this piece of 
lahoui they ail maich round and round the millet, singing obscene suiigs. These 
'Ongs are the only .'.ong.s which have been handed over from generation to generation. 

. nd which are known throughout the length ami breadth of the country, all others 
’.ring hicalized and living onlv .i h-w seasons. Tliey are sung with a fast rhvthm. 
TO the becits of which the women workvcrs thresh the millet. In consecpieiiee their 
vioks all belabour the grain at the same time and at the same intervals. hieuerdUy 
tliere will be one or two women who act as leaders. These stand in the middle of 
the millet, lead the .songs and make oli.scene bodily movements, 1 will give the 
. ader some of these songs^: here is one of them ; — 

" fXa ta puDtb:. irili nihia iumgc iv i/o. 

■■ .''Idtlii'i of the tiM't. lutle 'ton ■ i' in voin \ uUm. 

Bit se/itbd It jjitinb- . icili mbm utittje ro yo. 

Master of tile l.•e.e!nonl^ '. little -ton-- n in y.nir vulva. 

A<Jtj.)ne p'lmO . n\li )jiljiii r'O I/O. 

Relatives oi the lei't. Iittk 'tone n in your vulva. 

IFiVi’ hiicili panib , wdi iithio nunye ro //o. 

Son of my brother of the fea't. little stsne u in your vulv.i. 

-d ta pHiiih' . tciU inhiti nei'fie ro yo." 

All the people of the tea't. little 'tone is ni your vulva." 

During the siaging of such .songs the men keep away from tiie work, as they 
fear to be insulted. 

About a year after the millet has been threshed the feast is held. A few days 
before the feast the women grind tlie malted grain to make beer. ,six to ten. or 
I veil more, griuding-sitone' are arranged in a chvle under the shelter of a granary. 

First, old men perform a religious eeremonv in honour of the spirits of the 
di*ad. nii.xed with iii.igi.Ml rii.'' agaiii't witchcraft and to intliience the ritual 
exchange of good' in tlie feast, Wlieii this is finished they begin to .sing the best 
known of these .songs, which can be 'iiiig at either grinding or threshing. After a 
lew lines they leave the stone.s and the women come ami take their place and 

[ am infUljteil to Major l.aikeii lor iirsi imintiag eul lo iiio llie exi'tfuce of these 'Oiigs. 
1 Cily oiie oi tvsi t-vaiuplt'' are .given lieie. 
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L'CiiiniL-’ice T1 il‘ dour ta!P iroiii tue auil lomi- a Lirn' a' ui 

Tlicie an- ..i'.va\A oiin (ii t'.vo wonian \v!in liMil t'v 'iiiauia. iin' a'oi'A 'a v,-l' 
aa tliOao A'oriian who are iiuaiiii; will take tliT piaa-e oi w!ii> o-n- f.'- i at 

the uri’i'linr. Here auain tlie work tlone to tu'- iliyrlini of t,i,- -our;' E-'- ■■‘•oua-n 
all luoviua tk-'ir -Toiiee tor;eTliei to rke rhvtPni lu uui-oii. 

The 'onrr vrith rvhich tliea* beoin the eiinilinA aoe^ tliu< 

"O-too, // y m inj! It . 

i'ua va- ri:, I -jelriniu ei tire elite:.', van r . Oj— a. — 

Tlii' lira- t.i’iii' a nu.m eiioui' tliroiiukoi;'. the- 'OUr;. 'vliie-h n . otiioenr-i ; o' 'Ueii 

lihee ae tlie'e 

' I\‘l‘tl e. J.ii'l o. ntitijf till •lliiihit t'i , II, 

1 ’. 1 ;!'. II' I’l I'l'. 1 1 ' . 1 ' ' aU.iw ; . ' 

or. 

" Ai;li'ii II. '/./'i!''. tviht'i !'ii kwa ijn 

K. l.itu, -I."'. (•! 11, Litivi e-iii-l.i . 1 . 11 ‘ llrlatiVf'-i.i-i.iw. U'.it out til'- . . 

I oiilv ttive a few liiiea. a> the son" it a lonu I'lie. 

Ill 'iicli 'onn- as the'-*, refereneo' to lelariout aie alloweil which are 'trietio 
forbidden at other times. The soii"' also are accompanied by obtcene body uesfaret. 
The men ki i-p vcoU away from the women duritnr this work. 

I wa.' told that when the new bridge wa.s beiua built over the Suelr Pdver m 
March of this rear (1927). a lenytliy and tedious piece of Government labour 'Ouie 
or tlii-'f 'iiiir.'' Wore tun." bv the worker^. 

(.ibsceiie expre'sioiis of abuse are common amongst the A-Zande. as thev are 
amonest our'clvc'. as aid- to vituperati'rn. But such e.xpre'sion.s are certainh' 
not prescribed, and fieipionrly h.-ad to disturbance and leual proceediuc'. kh: tia- 
ot.her hand, rh.- behaviour of the wives of a man when his si'ter's son h<is ma.ie a 
predatory raid on his bolonniiitis. for wliicli aceoidinu to native law. r!u-r.' i- no 
leilress. seeiii' troni one a'jiect to be a custom in the 'ame caieuorv as tho-e tdread'’ 
de'cribodi in rhi' paper. These women tear off their nrass covering from over riie 
ceiiitals and uisli naked affer the intruder, .'liouting ol'scene insults at liiin and 
m.ikinc laeiitioas gestures. Me m-'iitioii the-se cicea'lon'. but she cibscenin' rijMiiuli 
I 'iiun'.'d i' n.'i^hei .i ju’e-i liie-d nor a i oUei rive le-pons, , 

Tiieie aie al'O iil'taiices of prc'i iib.-d iihsceiiity at one. if not at nior.-. cU tjii 
secret 'C'Cietie' of till' Zande nation. f>ut iitti.* is kiio'cn about these assr)( latioii'. 
i\Iv own nor. ' ai'- i!iade(|Uate to oive a tul! ae, oanr of the ceri luorual of rhi'-e .("o.-ia- 
tious. 'iiie*., for obvious reasons. I did not wi-li to show too crrat an iuoui-ur.u-ue.s'. 
on mv ui't vi'it into as'Ociations made illcnal by the white man. Indeceiicv .mu iiiu't 
secret sOcietie' '..eras to he eonniion enou'ah .uid to l.ie similar tir tliat met with in th-- 

■ I ,! hrtle .lo'i’iitful about ti;.- .-x . t of tie -e voiui'. 
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ceremonial of initiation, e.p. amontrst the Wapare of East Africa, described in the 
Jahrhuch des Stiidti^-rhcit fiir V dJJcerJcnvde zu Leipzig, 1913. 

To summarize the Zande data : — 

(1) Obscenity normally forbidden by society is sanctioned at certain times, 

(2) as when millet is being beaten or ground by joint labour in preparation for 

the feasts of the dead. 

(3) and in connection with the customs surrounding the mother's brother 

relationship, and in the ceremonial of secret societies. 

There are possibly many other examples of obscenity amongst African societies, 
but e.xtreme care has to be exerci.sed in using material of this nature, as the account 
is often merely an opinion or impression of an untrained and prejudiced observer. 

VI. — Obscenity Amongst the Lango, Didinga, Lugewara and Ingassana. 

I am very grateful to be able to supplement the data of this essay from the 
observations of such an unbiassed observer as Mr. Driberg. In his book on the 
Lango of Uganda. Driberg has described the obscenity which takes place at the 
ceremonies of twins, and he says (in an oral communication) that such songs are 
handed down from generation to generation in contrast to other songs which have 
only a seasonal existence. He suggests that they are probably taught at the female 
initiation schools. In both the male and the female initiation ceremonies of this 
tribe there are grossly obscene songs, and he found the same to be true of the rain 
ceremonies. In this last instance the songs are. as is so often the case, obscured by 
sexual symbolism, e.g. : — 

" Kwaick obolo He te oduru.” 

" The leopard lashes its tail under the tig-tree.’’ 

[The penis lashes about under the female pudenda.] 

Mr. Driberg also informs me that amongst the Didinga of the Anglo-Egvptian 
Sudan there is general obscenity in action and songs at the initiation ceremonies of 
both men and women. Amongst the same people the women sing erotic songs 
when building cairns near the cultivations, upon which thev swear not to use the 
crops for their individual uses, but to keep them for the use of the clan. In buildmg 
operations also girls sing licentious songs out of the hearing of men when engaged 
in cutting and carrying grass. (Oral communication.)^ 

Amongst the Lugbwara of Uganda, at the planting season, the men dance a 
special dance, in which the accompanying songs are erotic. At this dance the men 
deliberately reach a state of semi-erection of the penis. When a man is in this 
condition he makes a short run from the dance and comes back in a state of 
detumescence and repeats the performance. (Driberg, oral communication.) 

1 For an account of the Didinaa see Driberg'? forthcoming book People of the Snudl Arro.r. 
and his paper “ Didinga Customary law, " Audun Xott-S an I RLCords. lOd."). 
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I will add a note from my material, as yet nnpublished. collected amongst the 
Inctassana people of the Fung Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This people 
have a special corpoiation of players who dance and sing at ceremonies of marriage, 
birth of twins, and when children are sufiering from some illness. Their performance 
is accompanied by much lewd side-play with wooden phalli. The songs also are 
probablv obscene, in keeping with the general sexual associations of the ceremonial 
occasions. 


VII. — Summary of Data axd Foemulatiox of Problem. 

Our analysis of the occasions of prescribed obscenity among.-^t the Ba-IIa. 
Ba-Thonga, A-Kamba, and A-Zande may now be supplemented from the notes of 
Driberg and myself collected in Uganda and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Firstlv. we must emphasize the fact that these types of obscenity are normally 
prohibited. They are considered by the people themselves as very improper, ami 
■at aiiv other occasion than the few permitted ones an effective ban is placed on their 
manifestation. They belong to that part of mental life which society stigmatizes 
as coarse and vulgar, and which must be repressed liy the individual. On rare 
occasions, however, such e.xhibitions are not only permitted, but even prescribed by 
.'ocietv. In an analyst of these occasions lies the road to an explanation of the 
fimction of the types of erotic behaviour describe'! in this paper. 

We found that at certcuu ceremonies, which we may describe as magico-religious 
ceremonies, obscenity is permitted : — 

Initiatioii Cefemonics (Ba-Ila. Ba-Thoiiga. A-Kamba, Lango, Didinsa). 

Funeral Cere/nonies (Ba-Ila, Ba-Thouga). 

Feasts in Honour of the Spirits (Ba-IIa). 

Rain Ceremonies (Ba-Tlionga. A-Kamba, Lango), 

Ceremony for the Protection of the Crops fro>n Pests (Ba-Thonga). 

Theft from the Mother s Brother (A-Zande). 

Secret Societies (A-Zande, Wapare, etc.). 

Cerciiionies of Twins (Lango, luga.s.sana). 

Marriaye and Illness of Children (Ingassana). 

Ceremony to Protect the Crops (Didinga). 

Sowing Dance (Lugbwara). 

The second group of occasions on which we found obscenity permitted had its 
characteristic of arduous, lengthy and joint labour. It is impossible to make clear- 
cut distinctions between these two groiip.s, for many occasions which we have con- 
sidered as ceremonial have economic associations, e.y. the rain ceremonies. Also 
many of the acts of labour take place in a ceremonial cvcle, e.g. the beating and 
grinding of the miUet amongst the A-Zande. If we use the term ” ceremonial " in 
its widest sense, then all the occasions of obscenity given in this paper mav be called 
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■■ ceremonial occasions." But it will be found convenient to make a sub-group 
comprising those obscenities which actually accompanv acts of labour. 

Such ob.scenities are found accompam-ing sowing, smelting, fishing, launching 
canoes (Ba-Ila) ; pounding mealies, carrying roofis of huts, smearing floors of huts 
(Ba-Thonga) ; threshing, grinding, carrying stones in government labour (A-Zande) ; 
budding cairns (Didinga) ; cutting and carrying gnus (Didinga). 

In attempting to explain these obscenities. I shall first attempt to suggest 
why the prohibitions of society are relaxed on any of the above-mentioned 
occasions. I shall then suggest what purpose their relaxation serves on ceremonial 
occasions, and lastly what is its economic role in labour. I shall thus follow in 
explanation the analysis which has been made from the data brought together. 
Eor I believe that the correct method in interpreting any element of culture is 
by describing it in terms of a generalization by reference to which any specific 
occurrence of the element in the life of the society is explained. At the same tira>.‘ 
the element of culture in question will be foimd in many difierent contexts am.I 
associated -with many other different elements of culture, and the significance of its 
association will be understood only by an analysis of each specific context. Conse- 
Cjuently an element such as the one which we are examining in this paper may have 
an indefinite number of social functions, but there is one common functional charac- 
teristic of them all. 

Before we give our own explanation we shall, however, give consideration to the 
explanations put forward by two of the authors from whose works we have borrowed 
most of our material for this essay. 

We want to explain how certain actions normally taboo are on occasions pre- 
scribed modes of collective e.xpression. 


Till. — Soci.AL Ecxctiox of Prescribed axd Collective Obscenity'. 

How are we to explain this prescribed obscenity 1 Smith and Dale give an 
explanation which arises from a somewhat mystical account of the so-called dj-namism 
of the Ba-Ila. by which they mean all the magical and rehgious ideas which are 
found amongst that people. They tell us that the songs are used, must be used, 
when the dynamic forces are intimately in evidence, and they conclude, ” In normal 
times the abnormal is taboo, but in abnormal times the abnormal things are done to 
restore the normal condition of affairs." (ii. p. 84.) 

This explanation, like the conception of dynamism, appears to be a little mystical, 
and I certainly cannot imderstand the conclusion. In any case, I do not think that 
launching a canoe, sowing, and fishing, though seasonal events, should be thought of 
as abnormal. 

The theory held by Junod, and also apparently by Lindblom, is deriv'ed from 
the work of Van Gennep, which is embodied in his Les Rites de Passage. According 

Y 2 
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to this theory these obscene songs may be attributed to the fact that they occur in 
"marginal” periods which occur between rites of ■'segregation and rites of 
■■ aagregation. ' Thus, for example,, in the building of a new village there is amongst 
the Ba-Thonga a " marginal period ” of one month or more during which tlie ordiiiary 
laws are suspended and many special taboos are enforced. These prescribed acts 
and songs of obscenity are made to emphasize the suspension of the ordinary laws in 
the ■■ marginal periods ” in passage rites. Hence also we find similar obscenity at 
similar occasions as in the rites de passage of initiation and funerals. 

The objections to this explanation as a generalization are obvious : it covers 
only a few of the facts which I have brought together in this paper. The rain and 
itana ceremonies described by Junod himself are not passage rites, or at least not in 
the accepted sense of the phrase. Certainly beating of eleii^ine and grinding of 
malted grain amongst the A-Zande, sowing and fishing undertakings, or the makiibi 
ceremonies amongst the Ba-Ila are not passage rites. 

So we cannot accept the theory that these obscenities have the function of 
creating a normal condition of affairs in an abnormal situation (Smith and Dale), nor 
that they have a directly opposite function of creating an abnormal period between 
ritual acts of " segregation and '' aggregation " (Junod). 

However, we shall bear in mind the just observations of both these authors, that 
the obscenity takes place often in abnormal times, e.g. drought, and often during 
passage periods, e.g. initiation, but we udll attempt a more comprehensive explanation 
than they have done. 

The e.xplanation which I wish to put forward to account for these specific acts 
of obscenity is a very simple one. To my mind there is. in one respect, an identity 
of social function between the taboo, or special prohibition, and these acts of special 
licence. 

■\Vhat is a taboo ? In the terminology of Eeligion given in fSotes and Queries on 
Aidhropolngg. we are told that ''taboo .should be limited to describe a prohibition 
resting on a magico-religious sanction. And. again, we are told that " various 
other prohibitions are observed in uncivilized society, e.g. Legal Prohibitions, put 
forth by authority : and Customary Prohibitions which appear to rest simply on 
social disapproval: but the term tabooshould be restricted as above.” (p. 232. 4th ed.) 

There are .several reasons why this mode of definition is an un.^atisfactorv one 
To give only one of the.se reasons, es.sentially .similar prohibitions in different .-ocieties 
would be cla.s'cd into different categorie.s according to the different political develop- 
ment of each society. It is always difficult to tell where the .sanction of a prohibition 
lie.', and the same prohibition may have its sanction in .social disapproval and in 
political authority as well as in magico-religious forces. How. for instaiiee is one 
to class the prohibition of ince.'t ; Has it a magico-religious sanction, or is it put forth 
by authority, or does it rest simply on .social disapproval ; .Surelv this depends on 
the specific development of each society. 
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I do not think that a taboo should be treated in this way as a separate entity 
identified by its sanction, but should alwavs be regarded as a prohibition which 
forms part of some social activitv. Its sanction will generally be found to rest in the 
social activitv itself, e.y. if a food-taboo or a sex-taboo is broken before a fishing 
expedition, no fish will be caught ; if a taboo is broken before a magical performance 
the magic will not attain the end towards which it is directed. 

Xow it is commonly overlooked that the taboo looms hirge to the native and 
derives its social importance not because something or other is prohibited, but 
because that something or other is part of his daily life, a routine activity or a habit. 
( .y. the taboos on sexual intercourse and on certain foods or drinks. It is for the 
reason that the native is prohibited from doing what he habitually does as a matter 
of course, that his attention is focussed on the activity with which the prohibition is 
a.ssociated. In this manner the importance of activities of social value is impressed 
upon the mind of the individual. This I regard as one of the main functions of 
the taboo. 

We may look at those prohibitions which concern persons from the same point 
of view. The relationship of a man to his sister is emphasized not so much by the 
fact that he may not have sexual intercourse with her. as that she alone of all women 
is withheld from him. In the same way the relationship of a man to his mother-in- 
law is emphasized by the fact that he may meet and speak to aU women save her 
alone. The facts of leadership are often impressed upon commoners in the same 
way. e.y. in Xew Zealand or Samoa. However. I wish in this paper to discuss not 
so much the taboo as the special act of licence. Just as the taboo is enforced by 
tradition to be observed in relation to some .specific activity, so the occasion of 
obscene behaviour is socially controlled and regidated by tradition. Just as the 
main characteristic of the taboo is that a man may not do what he is habitually 
accustomed to do. so the main characteristic of the obscenity is that a man may do 
what he is normally prohibited from doing. A common function of both the taboo 
and of the special acts of obscenity is to make a break in the ordinary routine 
of an individual's life and so give emphasis to the social value’^ of the activity with 
which the taboo and the obscenity are associated. 

The similar function of the taboo, and of the special acts of obscenity are well 
illustrated in an instance given by Smith and Dale amongst the Ba-Ila. Nothing 
could be more disgusting to an Ha than intercourse between a man and his sister or 
daughter, yet we are told, " If a man wants very special luck, he not only gets the 
charm, but under the doctor's instructions he commits incest with his sister or 
daughter before starting on his undertaking.’' (i, p. 2td.) We find this act of terrible 
profanity performed just tvhere we would normally expect to find sex- and food- 
taboos coupled with the magic. Amongst the Ba-Thonga also we find that on the 

'■ For oori.vpt of " value,' 
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ileath of a man lu? widows riTiially pro.stitute themselves. AA e would expect on sucli 
occasion riaid taboos on all sexual inteicourse. 

I think that the explanation sunye'ted here will help us to unilerstaiid many acts 
of prescribed and stereotyped obscenity. It does not explain all tvpes of obscenity, 
nor does it attempt to explain the psycholotry of obscenity. It attempts to explain 
whv sociallv controlled and stereotyped obscenity earned om; collectively is 
associated with certain social activities. 


IX. — A.ssociatiox of Obsceaity with Ceremoxial Activities. 

I have said earlier in this paper that the taboo, and the same applies to stereo- 
tvpcd obscenitv. must not be tieated as a distinct entity defined by its janction. but 
must be consiiiered in relation to the activity in which its plays its role. Thus 
whilst a "eneralization has been made which may explain the association of stereo- 
typed obscenity in general with activities of social value and impoitance. we still 
have to show its specific function within specific activities. 

Thus we have noted that collective obscenities generally occur as part of large 
ceremonial undertakings, such as those associated with death, the birth of twins, 
drought and initiation into manhood. Now these are all occasions of emotional 
stress fraught with grave clanger both to the individual who experiences them and to 
the society. The pent-up emotion of anger, fear, sorrow, grief reaches a point where 
some activity is es.sential ; yet, unless this activity is guided into harmless channels 
it may prove to be fatal to the individual and disruptive to society. On such 
occasions society condones, or even prescribes, actions which it ordinarily prohibits 
and penalizes. 

It is well known that these primary tendencies, such as sex. which are essential 
to the preservation of society as much as to the preservation of individual life, are 
nevertheless in their unregulated expression incompatible with even the most 
primitive form of culture knowit to us. To preserve and transmit culture, individual 
gratification has to be subordinated to social ends, and this brings to the individual 
many painful experiences, labour, obedience to authority, limitation of appetite to 
social convention, and respect for the manifold restrictions and regulations which 
mould and transform the common tendencies of his species (instincts). It seems 
indeed that all the manifold and complex systems of societies as dtweloped as our 
own ; such lofty systems a-; we have built — .science, art, religion — all trace their 
energy to these primary tendencies, especially that of sex. Bv a proce^.s, to w-hich 
the name of sublimation is given by one school of wiimrs, those tendencies most 
inimical to culture are the very forces which have .sustained and developed it. 

Such a process, however, may defeat its own ends. Bv over-repressinu primary 
tendencies, instead of the individual's energies being devoted to cultural ends, they 
are deflected to ob.session.s. delusion.^, and .sometimes .suicide, so that he is of no value 
to society at all. This view of culture is a'-ociated with Freud and his school, and 
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lioth they and other? have pointed out how societies do. and how oux own society 
--houid. yivc free play within bounds to the exorcise of these primary tendencies, 
-ince 'iich a course is far less dangerous to societv than over-repression. 

It has been deemed wise to draw attention to thi' broad and comprehensive 
theory of culture, in order that our explanation of obscenitv on ceremonial occasions 
should not stand alone, but may be shown as just one of a large niunber of social 
customs with the same social function, viz., of providing a channel of acthdty for the 
harmless expenditure of emotional tension highly dangerous for the individual and 
disruptive to society. 

It will be better to give illustrations of this function. Obscenities occur amongst 
many tribes at ceremonies of initiation into manhood and womanhood of boys and 
girls. The commonest features of such initiations (and also into secret societies) 
are the rigours to which the initiates have to submit. Severe hoggings, teasing and 
tormenting, hunger, thirst, exacting labour, exhausting dances, bitter humihation. 
rape, sodomy, these and many other trying experiences are imposed upon them. 
Not only does the manner of their life lead to emotional tension, but its severity, its 
pain, and its fatigue tend to make the person e.xperiencing them seek an outlet in 
immediate, and probably sexual, gratification.^ 

The severity of initiation ceremonies is an essential part of their educational 
purpose, but this purpose would not be served were the severity to lead to sudden and 
disruptive passions. The creation of an alternative and permissible channel of 
activity compensates the initiate for his painful and fatiguing experiences, whilst at 
the same time maintaining the purpose of the discipline inflicted. 

We could take each typical occasion upon which there is a collective ex- 
pression of obscenity — death, birth of twins, drought, and so on — and we could 
show in each instance, as in initiation, how the occasion is one of great emotional 
tension to the individual, and how the expression of his emotional responses is not left 
to chance, but is socially determined and guided into traditional channels. 

We do not. however, propose to consider each of these occasions separately, as 
the general deductive statements given above will, we think, provide a working 
psvchological explanation for them all. Therefore to the broad generalization we 
first put forward we shall add an appendix (a) ; — 

The gene.v.l function of collective and prescribed obscenity is to give emphasis 
to the social value of the activity with which it is associated. 

{a) ilany of the occasions of this typre of obscenity are crises in human 
life fraught with peril to the individual and to society. The further 
functiou of obscenity, therefore, is to provide a socially regulated means 
of expressing this emotion. 

1 •• tt'hen, for instancf . the derndwls of reality are hovere. when life is liard to bear, there is 
a tendency for the person's mental activities to revert to the primary types with aU the serious 
coiasequences of thi-. ' (.Jones, Pupirs on Psycho-anahjuis. p. o.) 
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X. — Economic FrxxTiox of Obscenity. 

We have seen that ob.scenitv. in particular obscene sonirs, is often correlated 
with a definite act of joint labour. Before trying to explain this .special correlation 
I will draw attention to another specific correlation, that between the taboo and 
economic undertakings. 

All labour is impleasant and recjuires some drive behind it.^ Such drives are 
foimd in incentive, in concomitant stimuli, in human company, and in other ways 
with which economists have made us familiar. Such drives are especially necessary 
in joint labour which is arduous or recpuires organization over a long period. Tiu' 
.special function of the taboo in its association with economic undertakmus P to act 
as a drive behind the labour. I have not given the taboos associated with the 
undertakings described in the first part of this es.say. but I will give two instance' 
now. 

When the Ba-Thonga wish to construct a new village, a task already referred to 
in this paper, the members of the village first collect all the building material. Before 
commencing the construction of the huts the headman of the village leaves the old 
village, into which he may never again enter. He takes his chief wife with him. and 
in the evening they have sexual intercouiNe on the .spot chosen fur the new village. 
Next day the re.A of the villagers come, and there begins a period, of about one 
mouth, called hohlijfi (time of moving). During this month the workers have to 
observe taboc>^ ; .sexual relations are absolutely prohibited, and no one mav wash 
his body during the whole bahhijfn. The rea.soti given for the first taboo is that 
sexual intercourse would injure the headman of the village, and for the second that 
washing would cause rain to fall. Among the Ba-Thonga clans there are other 
bvhhi]f(i taboos. Xo one is allowed to light a fire in the new village until it is com- 
pletely built, all cooking being done outside the fence. Crushing mealies in the 
mortars is also prohibited : so also is dancing ; also whistling, since it might attract 
wizards, (i. p. 320 ff.) 

Thi^ example show.-, us clearly how the taboo acts as a drive behind the labour 
The plea'ures of .sexual intercourse and washing and ilanciug. and the comfort of 
f'ooking witiiiri the village are prohibited. an<l the normal routine of familv life i' 
curtailed until the labour is accomplished. 

I will give one more example. I have alreaily mentioned tlie smeltiii" opera- 
tions amongst the Ba-ila. When carrying out the long and difficult smeltiu” 


■ Tic of l.O.oiir an.l the nee.l to oveieoine the ieh„t..nre u,tl, 

taken up is too obviou- and well known to leciuire elaboration. It is iutfi'e-tm" however to 
note the etymolouw of "work "-word symbols. Thefivnr-h is i.-iatedto the It ilian word 

travaijb.o uhich means ' sutlenrea " : the wool " ji.unful " wa, m.-d ja th,. Migiil,. in the 

sense of ' industrious : the Italian word for work. hvo,„, eoiaes from the Latin hiior (pain) • 
the Greek word :Tfvo;xa', iiiDvins both *■ to work " and “to .'suffer.'' tloe-: the Hebrc\ n: b 
(From Jonetj. ibul, p. 175 . > 
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operations the workers live away from their village homes, \yhilst residing in their 
temporary shelters. " If anyone wishes to visit the village, he must on no account 
have . onnection witli his wife. He may not enter his house — in particular, he may 
not sit on his bed — but squats down at the door, where, if his wife cooks him food, 
he mu'^t eat it. And the women staving in the village mav not wash, nor anoint 
themselves, nor put on any ornaments that might attract the notice of men. They 
are. as we were told, in the same state as recently bereaved widows." Also, while 
the men are moulding the kilns, thev may not drink anv water, but only namenze. 
(1. p. 207.) 

Here again we see how the comforts and pleasures of home-life are denied to the 
workers until the labour is completed, and at the same time all aids to sexual attrac- 
tion which might let loose the .socially disruptive forces of sex are forbidden to the 
women. 

The method I have applied in the examination of the taboo, namely, to study 
its function in relation to the activity with which it is associated. I will now apply to 
the obscenity alread}- described. 

AVe found that stereotyped obscenity, especially obscene songs, were correlated 
tci specific acts of labour. T'afortunately. we do not know with sufficient o.xactitude 
Low close the correlation is in most of the Ba-Ila. Ba-Thonga, and other data, to solve 
our problems with certaint}-. Tire ol'scene song< have rhythm and erotic meaning. 

I will discuss rhythm lir^t. 

I snowed from my Zaude material how the rhythm of these songs marks the 
time for the labour. In b.cating the millet and in grinding the malted grain the 
women workers all made the same movements to a fast rh\i:hm. Presiunably the 
Ba-Ila must have carried out their sowing, fishing, smelting, and canoe-launching 
operations to the rhythm of the erotic .sonvs. since they sang them during the work, 
but we are not told so explicitly. In the same absence of statement it is necessarv 
Tu infe!' that the Ba-Thonga could not very Well have carried the roofs of their huts, 
nor pounded tlieir mealies whilst singing songs, unless their movements were, to 
some extent at any rate, correlated to the rliythin of the songs. 

Till' correlation of lai'our to rhythm is a matter of some importance to theoretical 
workers. It is well known that those who work to rhythm sillier far less exhaustion 
than those who (lo not work to rhythm.^ The functional value of rhvthm. is greatlv 
iucrea-^ed when it accompanie:^ joint labour, as it organizes the movements of each 
worker that they take place in harmony with the whole scheme of the under- 
taking. j 

1 shali not labour this ptoiiit any more here, since it has constaiitlv been worked 
out by dtlier writer,', and becaii.-e I hope later to deal in full with the relation of 
rhythm to labour amongst the A-Zande. 

K. iSui luT. .tr/j< a Uii<l Rhi/fhmtis. .s.c ul^n B. it.rliiioW'ki. " Piimilivo I..ibour." Xntnn'. 
Auu'. l-Stli. Pj2.3. 
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The soncri described in the early part of this paper have not only rhythm, but 
are all characterized by their erotic meaning. The special privilege allowed to th'‘ 
workers in sinking vulgar songs, considered as shocking and indecent at oth'-r time.', 
must be regarded as one of the concomitant palliatives of laboitr which a=si't th<' 
workers to combat weariness and monotony. Those who have seen natives beating 
millet or grinding malted grain for hours together know how e.vhausting a iabour it 
is. Those who have seen native men carrving the roof of a hut for any distance, or 
who have seen a woman or girl pounding grain, know how arduous i' the one. how 
monotonous the other. Carrving canoes, sowing, fishing, smelting, can all be tiring 
occupations, and are carried out efficiently owing largely to the palliative' allowed to 
the workers.^ 

XI. — CoxcLusioy. 

We may now summarize our conclusions : — ■ 

(1) There are certain t_vpes of obscene behaviour the expression of which is 
always collective. These are usually taboo, but are permitted or prescribed 
on certain occasions. 

^ Professor Seligman has kindly drawn attention to the importance of the " dramatization " 
which we observe in these social expressions of obscenity. He has also dracm my notice to the 
probable psycho-anahvieal explanation of the data given in this paper. The explanation which 
I have given here to account for the association of obscenity vith acts of labour is largeh' in 
accord with psycho-analytical theory Mliieh would consider that the function of such obscemtv 
is to act as a drive and palliative of labour, regarding the obscenities as a result of the dash 
between necessary labour (reality-principle) and the desire to avoid exertion i pain-ple,isure- 
principle). The psc'cho-anahtical writers go on. however, to develop their theses by saying 
that acts of labour and of copulation are referred to by the same word-symbol, not onlv 
because certain attributes of each are similar so that the two distinct activities bteome 
associated in the mind, but because also there is a motive, a 'pecilic function in this extension 
of the word-.symbol from it.s primary referent (the idea of copulation) to its symboho equivalent 
(an act of labour). Primitive man. according to these writers (see Jones, ibid., p. 177. and ako 
Sperber's article in linn'jo. 1912, " Uher den Einfluss scxuclk-r Moinente auf Entstehung und 
Entwicklung iler Sprache gets over his inertia and repugnance for labour bv sexualizina his 
task'. Ho treats them as an equivalent of. and substitute for. sexual fimctioning." I must 
confess to a doubt a.s to the precise meaning attached by writons of thi.s school to much of their 
terminology. Whit do they mean when they say that t I'ks are an ■' equivah-nt of” or 
a '■ substitute for ” sexual acts ? It may be quite true that amongst primitive peonies much 
energy is devoted to labour which would otherwise be devoted to sexual uT^itihcrition, It i- also 
doubtless true that sexual intere.st is a stimulus to labour. If this is so. then the fatizu'' of haid 
and exhau'tinu labour would tend to lead to an attempt to obtain relief through se.xua! ^lutifica- 
tion. But since this is impossible, because sexual desire i^ rigidly repressed to allow necessarv 
labour, then an alternative mode of relief is offered by erotic symboli'm and si)no,_ 
be true, but as I do not understand the processes by which work is sexuahzcd m the manner 
referred to, or precisely w hat is meant by such a statement. I prefer simply to give the theor\' 
Certainly I do not think that there is any strong sexual intere.st con'ciouslv attached to the 
ob'Cenity. and I believe that it.s importance Iie.s neit 'o much in that it is sexual, but in that it 
is normally prohibited by .society and that the removal of this prohibition gives a palliative of 
privilege to the workers. 
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(2) These occasions are all of social importance, and fall roughly under two 
headings. ReUuious Ceremonies and Joint Economic Undertakings. 

^^'e explain the oljsceiiity in the following manner : — 

(1) The withdrawal hy society of its normal prohibitions gives special emphasis 

to the social value of the activity. 

(2) It also canalizes human emotion into prescribed channels of expression at 

periods of human crisis. 

(3) It gives both stimulus and reward to the workers during periods of joint and 

difficult labour, and through the special form of its expression, i.e. melody, 
it organizes the undertaking. 
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Preliminary Note. 

This paper is based on information collected in Eastern Nandi (pororosiek of Kamelilo 
and Kiipchepkendi), where this section of the Dorobo live. When visiting this 
district, I was accompanied by the Hon. P. L. O'Brien, M.A., to whom I am indebted 
for the account of the Physical Features, which is given on p. 376. My information 
wa< obtained through the medium of Nandi — ^Mdiich the Dorobo speak, even among 
themselves — and without an interpreter, chiefly from Dordbo elders of the Kaplelach 
age. The Dorobo were told that I wanted to see them by Parhgetuny arap Ngam- 
figam, a former chief, whose acquaintance I made through his"son Choimim, one of 
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my apprentices m the ^andi Industrial School at Kapsabet ; our fiiendlv reception 
^ y this elusive people is therefore due to Arap Xgamngam. We should like to make 
It clear that thisjaper is the result of a short .afan, and intended as a pivliminarv 
study, not as a^nnished and complete account. 



'“‘I'' V 

on., one, on-,. .t., .h. t .. tk. ... .Tat 



the Kd/iiflJJo-KiipcheplTudi Dorobo {Okieh) of Kenya Colony. 
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Xoiin-i in Dorobo and Xandi have two forms for the singular and two for the 
plural, i.e. a primary form, as nturen. [a] warrior, and tniiren-et. [the] warrior ; the 
characteristic letters of the secondarv suliix are, sing. , -t (-d) ; pL, -k. Words of 
both languages are usually given in the secondary form ; primary forms are dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk, thus : wipdiA’o*. When the Dorobo use a Xandi word, or 
when the true Dorobo is the same as Xandi, the words are marked by the letter X 
following. Masae words are marked thus : j (engeraitf). 

H.M. =Sir A. C. Hollis. The Ma.sai : H.X. = Sir A. C, Holhs, 

The Xa,.d;. 

I. — Gexeeal Eejl\eks ox the Doeobo Tribes ; Theie Origix 

-\XD Hi.stoey. 

The people who form the subject of this paper occupy the forest area north of 
Tindiret hill, above Muhoroni station on the Kenya and Uganda Railway, between 
iat. 0“ 5' S. and 0' 10' X., and long. 35’ 2o' E. and 35' 35' E., the country that the 
Xandi call Kdpchepkendi and Kamelilo (.see Text-fig. 1). The Dordbo call them- 
^elve3 Okiot, pi. Okiek (fern. Chep-okiot, pi. Chep-okiek), by which name they are 
known to the Xandi. By the Masae they are called Ol-Toroboni, pi. Il-Torobo (fern. 
En-Dor6boni. pi. In-Dorobo). From the latter form is derived the name by which 
they are generally known, Wandorobo. The meaning of the name Oki-ek (stem Oki-) 
is unknown ; the Masae name Torobo may possibly be derived from the adjective 
'lorop (pi. doropa) (short), in allusion to the short stature of the Dordbo {see below. 
Physical Features though Hollis [The Masai, p. 28, n. 2) thinks that it is not 
Since the word Okiek is not perhaps as well known as Dordbo, I have used the 
latter throughout this paper. 

People calling themselves Okiek are found in various parts of Kenya Colony, in 
fore>t regions. A list of the sections^ of the Dordbo is given by (Mr. C. W. Hobley 
in Man, 1905, 21, together with a short vocabulary of three Dordbo dialects. In a 
note to the same paper, (Mr. Hobley adds a list of 48 words of the language of a 
section called El Mogogodo.” who live near the E-Uuaso Xgiro, and who are 
thought to be Dordbo. Whatever the origin of the vocabulary of the other 
Dordbo languages may be, their structure is certainly Xandi ; the El Mogogodo ’’ 
vocabulary, on the other hand, is apparently a mixture from various sources, among 
which I can trace Masae, Xandi. Turkana and Xilotic (Dho-Luo) words. The pre- 
sumption is, therefore, that the " El Mogogodo " are not true Dordbo. The earliest 
account of the Dordbo seems to be that of the Rev. J. L. Krapf, who wrote in the 
introduction to his Vocabulary of the Engutiil' Eloikob (1854) that " the Wandurobo 
are poor people, eating anything they may obtain ; they cat the meat of the elephant, 
and of all other game. They cover their huts with dry grass, not with skins, as the 

^ Xot " clans," as Mr. Hobk-y calls them. 
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Wakuati [Ma>ae] do. who therefore boast of their own superior liouse-;. Thi>t; poor 
people speak the language of the Wakuali. but it appears they have also a language 
of their own. the knowledge of which would undoubtedly enrich the treasury of 
African philologv.” Krapf is. of course, writing of Dorobo in contact with tin' 
southern Masae. The latest contribution to the study of the Doi'obo. that of .Maguire 
in the Journal of the African Socicti/. vol. x.vviii (192^), is disappointing, and 
marred bv an ignorance of Xandi. a knowledge of which is essential in treating of 
the Dorobo. 

The actual distribution and sections of the Dorobo in Kenva and Tanganvika 
are as follows : — 


Kenya Dot oho. 


1. Kameldo-Kapchepkendi. 

2. Lo-’l-diani. 

3. Eatune. 

I 

-1. East of Kipsikis. J 

o. Chepcharwanek. Kamiek. and Kip- 'j 
kurerek. on the ilau escarpment 
G. Saleta. 

7. Kidong. 

8. Digiri. 


I In contact with the Xandi- 
l' speaking tribes of Xandi. 
Kamasya. and Kipsiki'. 


In contact with the Masae. 


1 


9. 


Sisiwek and Lalariok. X. of Mt. Kenva Y 


In contact with Kikuvu- 


(E. Uaso Xgiro). 


J speaking tribes. 


Tanganyika Dorobo. 

111. Taturu.^ lat. 5' S. 

11. Mosiro.- 

12. Aramanik.- 

All these sections speak dialects of Xandi. irrespective of the linguistic 
groiip.s with which they may be in contact. The po^ses.sion of a Xandi dialect 
seems to be one of the criteria by which true Dorobo can be distinguished. (Sketch- 
map. Text-fig. 2.) 

The origin of the Dorobo is uncertain. Those of the Kamelilo-Kapchepkendi 
group do not differ noticeably from the Xandi in physical character. e.xcept in one 
or two details, which are probably due to environment : from thi.s we cannot, there- 
fore. derive much help. Masae and Xandi traditions point to the Dorobo haviiiif been 
found by them where they are now. when they first came into this part of eastern 


1 J. T. Last. PohjcjhMa Afrkana Omnlalis. p. Is.s : Q. \V. B. H. in Man. I'.tgs. 130 

2 R. A. -J. Maguire. " II Torobo." in -Joarn. AJrlni.i Sor.. x.'swiii. pp, 127. 249 
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Africa ; in the Masae story called " Xaiterukop “ (Beginner of earth) there were 
originally three things on earth — an elephant, a snake and a Dorobo (HAL, p. 206) ; 
and in the Xandi story '' Tapand’ ap emet ’’ (The beginning of the earth) God found 
three things on earth — an elephant, the thunder, and a Dorobo (H.X., p. 111). 
The Dorobo tradition that " we have alwavs lived here ” .seems to contirm these 



no. 2. — SKETCH-M-\P OF E.V^TERS .AFRIl A. SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF NANDt-'^PF AKING 

nOKoBo. 


stories. Further. Hollis (quotes (H.X.. p. ft.s) a tradition of the iloi clan, that a 
Dorobo gave^birth to a boy ami a girl, who is.sued from a swelling in his leg. and who 
became the ancestors of " all the people upon earth." We may note that among the 
Kamelilo-Kapchepkendi Dorobo the chief clan is the Moi or Kongonyot. Such 
evidence as we have for the Xandi tribes point.-' to a movement from the north ; and 
since the Dorobo resemble the X'andi in features, customs, and language, we can only 
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set forth certain theories as to their origin, which are offered as a starting-point from 
which to work. The theories are : — 

(1) That the Dorobo are an autochthonous people who were found in East 

Africa bv the Xandi and llasae. and who have assimilated not only the 
Xandi language, but also some of their customs and religious ideas. 

(2) That the Dorobo are part of the parent-stock of tlie ULl'ac-Xandi group. 

(3) That the Dorobo are part of the Xandi sub-group, who broke oft’ from the 

main body very much earher than the other tribes, and hail been separated 
so long from them that their original relationship had lieeii forgotten by 
the time they came in contact again. 

To all of these theories there are objections, not the least of wiiieh are lingmstic. 
The conclusions arrived at with regard to the origin of a language do not necessarilv 
hold good for the origin of the people who speak it : but in this ease the language is 
almost the only distinguishable feature, and must therefore be taken into considera- 
tion. The true Dorobo language, as now .spoken, is closer to Xandi than Suk, and 
much closer than Masae. It appears that Suk broke oft’ from the main group before 
the formation of the secondary suffix or definite article ’’ ; Dorobo and the rest of 
the Xandi sub-group po.ssess this suffix, which I beUeve is peculiar to this sub-group. 
Assuming, then, that the Xandi language passed through a stage with no secondary 
suffix, of which Suki is the only remahiing example — and it must have done so, nouns 
with primary and secondary suffixes being used side by side, and the secondary 
suffix being obviously a later development of the primary form — how can we account 
for either (i) the presence of the secondary suffix in Dor5bo if it was one of the 
parents of Xandi, since it could hardly be expected that the parent language would 
be as fully developed as its daughter ; or (ii) the absence from Suk of the secondarv 
suffix, and its presence in Dorobo, if both Dorobo and Suk were early offshoots from 
the Nandi Sub-group ? Consideration of the facts suggests that the secondary 
suffix was first used in the Elgon languages (Kony, Sapei, etc.). Language and 
tradition seem to indicate that perhaps the first theory i.s the most tenable : vet 
against it may be urged, why should the Dorobo have assimilated the language and 
customs of the Xandi rather than those of the llasae i Should the first theory prove 
to be correct, we may suppose that the non-Xandi element in the Dorobo vocabularv 
represents the language .spoken before they came into contact with the Xandi. 

In the coastal area of Kenya Colony there live other hunting tribes, known as 
Sanye.- Bbni.^ and Ariangulu.^ These tribe.s are of a very primitive description, 

' i.e. The Suk subdivision of the Xandi group. compn>uig the dialect- of Suk. Endo and 
>Iarak«et. 

= A. tVerner in Journ. E. Afrim and L guuda Xat. lint. Eor., 101.3. p. 39, n. : Man. 1913, 107 

^ K. E. iSalkeld in Man. 190.5. 94. 

1 C. \V. Hobley in Man, 1912, 9 ; A. il. Champion in .Jouni. E. Africa and Uganda Xat 
Hist. Soc.. 1922. p. 21. 
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The Sanye and .\j'iaiigulu have been in subjection to the Gala, and speak dialects 
of Gala ; the Boni hunt for the Somali. They call themselves Watta or Watwa 
(tin- Gala call the Sanye. \Vanya. pi. Watwa). which is also the name of a hunting 
people in Aiyvssiiiia who speak Gala but have also a language of their own.’- They 
count themselve.s as the original inhabitants of Abyssinia. The Abyssinian Watta, 
the Sanye. Boni. Ariangiilu. iMidgan of Somali, together with the Dume X.V\*. of 
Lake Stephanie, and the Wapare of Kilimanjaro, are claimed by R. Biasutti- to 
be connected with the Dorobo. And it is not impossible to identify the people 
called UAUAT in the " Inscription of Lna " (Vlth dvnasty. King Pepi I) with 
these modern \\'atta. of which the stem is possibly WA-. and the t a plural suffix. 
If we may accept this identificaTion. the traditional anticjuity of the hunting tribes 
is contirnied. 

The old men give the following account of their past history 


Ka-ki-menye 

\Ve-d\velt 


uli-tok korosue-chu olekinye-tukul, kimi 
here count ries-these of-old-ahvays, thereovere 


Meek komas-i kewanni ak Ipkwapek komas-in 

the-Xandi side-this open-country-this and the-Uasin-Glshu-MdSAe side-that 


ongatet. Olekinye kimi Kapcheptuen ulin-po korosue-chu tukul 
the-plain. Of-old there'-^vere t!ie-:sirik\va there-of (-at) countries-theoc all 


ulin-bori po Soiin^ ko-pet-yo keuy. Ma-ki-sue kiit’-ake. 

there-do-\vn of Soiin they-al■e-lo;^t long-ago. Xot-we-know thing-other. 


[■■ We have always Lived in this country ; the Xandi were on one side, in the 
open country, the L'asin-Gishu Masae on the other side in the plain. Of old, the 
• Sirikwa ' lived in the plain of Soiin below. We do not know anything else,''] 

At the present day the Kamelilo-Kapchepkendi Dorobo do not seem to be verv 
numerous or very flourishing. A number have left the depths of the forest and 
live on the edge {naongiitict up scanuk). They assign as their reason for leaving the 
forest, the hardships consequent upon an epidemic of disease {koroita, X.), which was 
probably small-pox ; the elders of the Kaplelach age sav this happened when they 
were warriors, i.e. somewhere about 189-3. when the Masae suffered heavUy from 
this disease. LVhen we visited Dorobo huts in the forest, we were told that there 
were very few huts in that part of the forest. I suspect the Dorobo like to make 
it seem that few live in the forest. 


^ E. Cei'ulli, "The FuLk-liteiature of the Gala of .Southern Abyssinia" [H.wcard African 
Stmlici. Ill) p. 200 ; Mass.tja, " I mei trenta cinque aunt di missione nelF alta Etiopia.'’ 

- BolL Bor. Oiogr. ItnL, Roma. s. 4. vol. vi. p. 175. 

^ Soiin was one of the Xanih emotinuek, or " counties," wliich was cut off after the Nandi 
Pumtive Expedition of 1905. It included the Dorobo country, anti also the plain at the foot 
of the Nandi esoarnment from aluhoroni to Kibos, which latter area the Nandi stUl refer to as 
Soiin. 

Z l2 
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11. — Mode of Sebsistexce. 

Houses. 

The Dorobo live in little shelters or huts (kochonget. pi. kochongcsiek : X. kerltj) 
built in small clearings in the forest : they are made of a framework of sticks 
stuck in the ground,, and bent over, forming a domed roof ; the whole is covered on 
the outside with leaves of trees and banana leaves, which are insutficient, in spjte 
of the addition of an ox-hide on the top, to keep the hut dry inside when it rains. 
The upright sticks are strengthened by others tied across them with tree-rope. The 
huts are oblong, with rounded ends, and are of the following average dimensions ; — 
Height, 5 ft. KJ ins. ; width, 7 ft. 6 ins. ; length, 11 ft. They are occupied for two 
or three months, after which they become ruinous and " full of fleas." when the 
family moves to a fresh site. Two to four people live in one hut. One sroup of 
huts we saw contained two huts, and had contained a third which had been pulled 
down. The huts are divided into two parts, the sleeping-place (itokto, X.) and the 
fire-place, which are separated by two or three poles laid across the floor of the hut, 
on one side of which are laid ox-hides {muenik ; X. muiuek), upon which the occupants 
eat and sleep ; at night they cover themselves with skins. In the other half of the 
hut is the door {kiirket, X.), about 2 ft. high. Some huts have two doors, opposite 
each other. Between the door and the sleeping-place is the hearth (mat, X.), con- 
sisting of two or three smallish stones set on the floor. A loft (sainet, X.) is some- 
times made in this part of the hut, extending across the width, and ending at the 
beginning of the sleeping-place. The loft is about 2 ft. 6 ins. above the floor, azid 
is made of thin sticks supported on thicker cross-sticks, and tied together with 
tree-rope. Upon it are kept firewood and eleusine grain (Text-figs. 26-28). The 
only household utensils are a small broom (wdtutiet) about 14 ins. long, made of 
a bush-buck's tail fastened to a thin wooden handle, for sweeping the floor ; “ water 
jars ” [soiyet] made of a hollowed piece of bamboo about 24 ins. wide and 
2 ft. 8 ins. long ; a grindstone (liteto, X.) made of granite, for sharpening knives, 
and for grinding eleusine grain. Gourds and earthenware pots are obtained from the 
Xandi ; the Dorobo have no stools. Fire is produced by means of fire-sticks (ininet ■ 
X. pidnet) (Text-fig.s. 11a. 116). A thin stick of the choruet tree (X.),i about 1-j ins 
long and -I in. thick, is stood upright on a stick of cedar (teetf about 26 ins. lom^ and 
1 in. wide. The thin stick is called piinet. the cedar stick tasamet. The piinet is 
held between the palms of the hands, and the hands are rapidlv rubbed tofrether 
beginning at the top of the piinet and working downwards (PI. XXVI, I’m. ^ ypj,. 
repeated until fire is obtained ; the piinet drills a hole in the tasamet. and the heated 
wood-dust thus produced falls on to a knife-blade which is placed underneath 
M’hen sufficient heat is obtained it is laid on a small bundle of tinder (saujut (dry 
grass) or fibre of the porbwet® tree), and blown till the tinder kindles 

1 J-i'cas sp. " Jvnxjjenis prOKra. ^ UonAnn 
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fi‘:. 3. — IRON KxirE K heinhohut) AND i.kathp;k mieath. riD. 4. — BOW {kuijangda). 
Fici. 5.(5. — ARROWS {kulirl-). (5.x. rhr pilunijiot ty]'e. t>. N. L-ijjrh'ip-.t type.) fig. 7. — butt 

END OF .\RROW. SEEN IN rKOS.S-.SECTION. FIG. 8. DIAGR.VNI SHOWING .A.TT.1CH1IENT OF FE.ATHERS 

TO ARROW. FIG. !). — METHOD OF ATT.ACHING .VRROWHE.iD TO SHAFT. FIG. 1(4 — SKIN QUIVER 
{liiooti(f). FIG. 11. — FIKEsTlCKS : (a) liiiiii I. (b) tU'.illriif. FIG. 12. — SKIN BAG (iHOtokel). 
LENGTH, S INS. 
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Hunting. 

The chief occupation and, in fact, till the last few years, the only occupation of 
the Dorobo, is hunting [sagas: Kony, kijj-sagas-ian =}inntei). They say that 
at the present day they do not hunt as much as they used to. All kind.s of animals 
were the objects of the chase : the buffalo [klptarorot : X. soict). rhinoceros [hlp- 
kamit), leopard [melilto, X.), lion (sombit : nget'iindo X.,) giant pig [iumda, X.) were 
among the bigger game hunted. Various kinds of inonkevs and antelopes are also 
sought after, both for their skins and their meat. [See " Food " for a list of the 
animals eaten by the Dorbbo.) 

The weapons used in the chase are the bow [kugangda, X.) and arrow [kotiek. 
X ; rnbunatit, etc.), and spears [oLnorondoitf). Arrows and spears for hunting are 
poisoned with a concoction made from the keliot tree (X.).i Formerlv, before the 
elephant disappeared from the Tindiret region it was hunted and killed with 
poisoned spears. Small game, besides being shot, are also caught in traps and 
snares, of which the Dorobo have two kinds : buffalo are also caught in the first kind : 
(1) Pits [nguret). covered with thin sticks and leaves, with spikes (kipivaigeinat) set 
in the bottom. (2) Snares [poroivei ; X. 7nestet) (Text-fig. 2-5), which are constructed 
as follows : a springy stick. A, is stuck in the ground and bent over ; to its upper 
end is fastened a piece of tree-rope, B, which is loosely attached to a hooped stick 
stuck in the ground, supported by three short upright sticks ; a little lower down the 
bent stick A is fastened a noose made from the ndorokyat tree, which is held in 
place by a cleft stick stuck in the ground on each side ; under the noose is made a 
little platform of sticks, which is covered with leaves. AVhen this platform is 
touched, since it is in contact with the stick holdmg the rope B, it releases the rope, 
and the stick A flies up, thereby tightening the noose. 

Dogs [ngoklo, pi. ngokik) are used in hunting, and are the only animals kept by 
the Dorobo who five in the forest. WTien in the forest thev wear leather collars, to 
which are attached, under the throat, a small bell. The dogs seem to be of a different 
breed to the ordinary thin-nosed cur so common in native reserves, and they are 
kept in better condition. Their excrement round the huts takes the place of cow- 
dung in the neighbourhood of a Xandi hut, and makes the air unpleasant. 

A description of the weapons is given on p. 346 below. 

Food. 

The staple foods of the Dorobo are honey [kumiat, X.) and meat [panyek, X.). 
For meat they kill the following animals ; — 

Antelopes. 

Kipkeseket (X. iu'wereupct,).— Blue duiker [CepMophus wquatorialis). 

Mindet (X.), — ^Red duiker [C. igna-issaci). 


^ .Acocanthtra Schimperi. 
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U^uyuwtir ^ i>3m6oe 



FIGS. 13—17. — men's LEON EAR-KIXGS ; ^13-ltj. oZuiwif/'w/. , kimeitaiit). riG. IS. — m.\eried 
woman's brass ear-ring (tad), fig. 19. — charm of ecphorbi.a wood against rheuma- 
TisM, FIG. 20. — Lepuyulvet necklace, worn for protection against the evil eye. 

FIG. 21. BASKET (Icnpet). FIG. 22. — B.\MBOO TOB.CCCO-BOX WITH SKIN COVERINGS (kipraUU it). 

FIG. 23. — CARRYING NET (Ifkwfift). FIG. 24. — HONEY-B.IRREL (pasaild). 
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Keremaiit (X. poinet). — ^Bush-buck {T ragelaphus scriptus). 

Irukutet (X. irul'utiei). — ^Reed-buck. '■ 

Kenyelet (X.). — Oribi. 

Kipsomeret fX.). — Water-buck (Cobus ellipsiprymnus). 

Monkeys. 

Saixet (X. Jcoroiilijet.). — C’olobus (Colobus guereza). 

Tisiet (X.). — (Cercopithecus albigularis). 

Chereret (X.). — (Cercopithecus griseo-viridis). 

Konokcbot (X. mo^et). — Baboon. 

Other Game. 

Toraet (X.). — M ild pi,? (Phucochcerus cethiopicus). 

Tumda (X.). — Giant pig. 

Melilto (X.). — ^Leopard. 

Sombit (X. hgetundo). — Lion. 

Soiet (X.). — BuSalo. 

Peliot (X.). — Elephant. 

Of other kinds of food, they eat bananas (sasuriet (X.), fruit {e.g. berries, such 
as those of the momonyat (X.) plant. Rubus rigidus), nettles (siwot (X.), Girardinia 
condensata). and other wild products. 

They make honey-barrels (pasanet, pi. pasanik ; X. moinget) (Text-fig. 24), in 
which the bees swarm. The barrels are made either of rough slats of the tenetwet 
(X. tend act.) tree, or of wide strips of thick bark. The ends of the barrels are made 
of circular blocks of wood, which keep the .slats in place, the slats being bound 
outside with tree-rope. A hole large enough to admit the hand is left in the middle 
of the barrel and stuffed with a bunch of leaves. The barrel is placed on forked 
branches, the hole being in the under side. If the tree is a tall one, a pole is bound 
to it with tree-rope, by which the owner climbs to the barrel. 

To take honey, the Dorobo first makes fire in a loose ball of sasyat (fibre) ; 
he puts this under his garment, and taking some leaves of the kipsepuet (X.) treei 
in which to wrap the honey, climbs up to the barrel. The sasyat is blown till it 
makes a good smoke, and the bunch of leaves having been removed from the barrel 
the smoking sasyat is held to the hole in the barrel. Having waited a little the 
Dorobo inserts his hand and removes the honey-comb [kipirirityet) from the barrel 
which he wraps in the kipsepuet leaves. Closing the hole, he descends, not worryimr 
about any bee-stings he may receive. 

In times of plenty, food is eaten in the morning, at midday, and in the evenin<^. 
If there is no food, the people go hungry and wait till some is produced. The wome'n 

^ Ti/tasp. 
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prepare food and wait upon the men, themselves eating when the men have finished. 
At the present dav the Dorobo are taking to eating eieusine grain, which is crushed 
on grindstones {liteto, X.) and made into a sort of porridge : and milk, which they 
obtain from Xandi. if there are any near them. Beer is made from honey, and 
is called l-iplcdimk (X.). Tobacco (tnmatet. X. ; or chepkochiitit.^ X.) is bought 
from the Xandi. and is taken by men. and occasionally by women. It is either 
chewed (nofi X’.) or smoked in Kavirondo pipes {teremk-ap-tnmattt. or kireyJiiik. X.), 
which are also obtahied from the Xandi. The men carry tobacco in cylindrical 
boxes called kipraoirit (X. kipraut) (Text-fig. 22), made from sosoiyat (bamboo), 
with skin coverings for the ends, to which are attached thin leather thongs, by 
which the box is slung round the neck.- 

Agriciilture and Stock. 

Formerly the Dorobo possessed no stock, nor did they till the ground. During 
the last quarter of a century or so a few of those li\dng on the edge of the forest have 
taken to cultivating small plantations (irnbaret, X.). in which they grow eieusine 
grain {olbaitkj. or paiek : X'. pdk) only. A few possess, at the present day, one or 
two cows ; others have a few goats and sheep ; no one has more than 5 to 10 head. 
The only animals they possess in numbers are dogs. 

Dre.ss and Ornaments. 

(i) Males . — Boys wear skins of antelopes and monkeys {akurict : X. ingnriet). 
Warriors wear skin garments of duiker (ngemwuyo* X.) called akuriet : they wear 
leg-bells attached to a leather band (mpitiko,* pi. mpitikoTtsiek) on the ankles. 
X’owadays some wear pieces of cotton-cloth {anget, X.) dyed brown. ^ Old men 
wear bush-buck skins {akuriet) with the fur left on. Caps {engerait'f) are worn, of 
blue duiker skin with the fur left on, by old men. and of cotton-cloth by warriors. 
Belts {entorcitk) of leather are worn by old men. and of beads by boys and warriors. 
Xecklaces of chains {iirimdo. X'.) or iron-wire {asingait. X.) are worn ; also various 
kinds of iron ear-rings (olainieriatf and kinwitaiit (Te.xt-tigs. 13-17); X. kimei- 
teitiot) are worn bv warriors and elders. 

(ii) Ft. males. —The dress of the women and girls is very similar to that of 
X’andi women. They wear skirts (cktjdaii'/uit : S. r/iepkatc it) and upper garments 
{koliket, X.). both of tanned leather, with the fur removed, in the same manner as the 
X’aiidi women. Their ornaments consist of iron-win- armlets and lecdets ( makirnrenik 
and karik, X.), and wire necklaces (u.singail. jil. asinga'isirk. X’.). 3Iarried women wear 

^ ChtpkochiUit means " snutf " in Xiiiuli. 

- These are similar to the Xandi tobacco-boxes, from which indeed the\' are probablv 
borrowed. 

* As do the Xandi. from whom doubtless the custom .spread to the Doiobo. 
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large discs of brass ■wire {taet; pi. tctolc). 'whicli are bung from the ears by leather 
straps {niuHto ; X. rnnito). to which are frequently fastened one or two co-^raes 
(siJ;crl,A ; X. .cJcereh) (Text-hg. IS). These ear-ring^ are. as among the Xandi. the 
sign of marriage. Girls wear skuis [akuriet) or cloth {umjtl). They ha\e armlets 
(hiriJc. X.) and leglets (nd'ijyikdtt ; X. tapaJaret) of iron-wire, and necklaces of wire 
nr beads {asirpait). The edges of skin garments, both of men and women, are 
generally trimmed and .stitcheil. 

Mutilations of the Body. 

(a) Ears. — In both sexes a small hole [engeberit ; Kony imjeherit] is bored in 
the top of the ear. This among the Xandi is the tribal mark, and it seems to be so 
among the Dorobo. Both sexes also pierce the lobes of the ears, and elongate them 
bv inserting c^dindrical blocks of wood [hetik ap iitik. X.), as among the Xandi. 
Ear-rings are hung from the lobes, which in the case of men are often broken by being 
caught by branches in the forest. 

(b) Teeth. — Some Dorobo remove the two middle incisors of the lower jaw, like 
the Xandi and other tribes ; others do not. This is done, they say, " si ko-kororon-it 
piik ’’ (in order that people may become beautiful). 

(c) Sexual Organs. — Circtuncision and clitoridectomy are practised. {See V, 
Circumcision.") 

Hair. 

Men wear their hair moderately long ; they put oil and red clay [nganet, X.) 
on the hail’, which sometimes becomes matted, as seen often on Xandi, particularly 
women. The head is shaved periodically. Boys put red clay and oil on to the 
shaved head. Both old men and senior warriors wear beards and moustaches, 
though to no greater extent than the Xandi. In some old men the beard is seen 
trimmed and pointed. Girls and women shave their heads periodically, and put 
on on the shaved heads. 

Paint. 

Warriors paint their legs with red and white clay, as do the Xandi ; they also 
put red clay on their heads. 

Arts and Crafts. 

The Dorobo have few crafts of their own. They have no knowledge of metal- 
lurgy, and there are no smiths ; all their ironwork is obtained from the Xandi. 

(a) Weapons of Chase and CVar. 

These consist of bows {kiujangda), arrows (kvtiek, kiperenik, kipchdponik, N. ; 
and mbunatit) ■, spears (oJmorondoitj or 7norondoif\) ; swords {wesekto ; or rotuet, 
X.) ; shields (lohget, X.) ; and knives {ckamboluet, X.). Spears, swords, and shields 
ate obtained from the Xandi. 
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-GA3IE SNARE (poroictt). FIG. 26. — HUT (korhongtt). 

FIG. 28. — PLAN OF HUT. 


27. SECTION OF HUT. 


FIG. 
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Bows . — These are made from the lairiot (X.) tree, and average? 5 ft. 1 in. in 
length. The string {Jnet. X.). which made from the entrails of the giant pig 
{tioiida, X".), is tied to the bow (Text-tig. 4). 

Arrows . — The iron heads (kipchdpet) are bought from the Xandi. and are usually 
of the Xandi shapes called chepiloiigiot (Text-fig. a) and kipchapet (Text-tig. b) (H.X. 
Figs. 33. 34). They are from ins. to 4 ins. long. They are always tanged, and 
are inserted in a slit made in the arrow-shaft (Text-tig. 0) and bound with fibre or 
skin binding {simolto). The shafts are made of the sosoiyat (bamboo), masaita. and 
koromandet trees, and are of an average length of i ft. There are three feathers 
(kororik, X.). which are .split and trimmed, and fastened to the -haft by a spirally- 
bound cord (Text-fig. 8). The shaft immediately above the feathers is bound with 
skin simolto ; the notch (.snito) is .shouldered, and bound over the .shoulder with a 
skin simolto. The length of the feathers is '1 ins. to ins. Arrows are kept in a 
quiver (Text -fig. 10) (mootiet X. ; mbon'jit) of leather, and about 2 ft. 34 ins. long, 
with a leather cap and a sling for carrying it round the body. (For the position 
assumed by Dorobo for shooting tvith the bow. see H.X'.. PI, VII.) 

Knives . — The iron blades are bought from the Xandi, Thev varv in length 
from 9 ins. to 12 ins., and are about li ins. wide. The handles are about o ins. long, 
of wood, with spiral marks cut in them, and covered with skin, which is pressed into 
the marks so that they show through the skin. The knives are carried in leather 
sheaths {choket, X'.) which are attached to leather belt.s {tapUtnet. X.) (Text-tig. 3). 

(h) Leather. 

Skins are dressed and trimmed, and furnish, besides articles of dress and 
bedding, quivers, sheaths and bags. The ordinary type of bag is called motoket. 
It is used for various purposes, including carrying honey : for honey-bags, the fur is 
removed. Bags for carrying other things are made of antelope skin (e.g. kipseket, 
blue duiker) with the fur left on, and flaps to .shut them, which are fastened by a 
skin cord tied round the bag (Text-tig. 12). They are slung from the shoulders bv 
a skin cord. Small bag.s are about 7 ins. by 31 ins. : others are larger. 

(c) Ba.skets (kerepct, pi. ktreponik (X'.) j. 

These are made by the women. They resemble Xandi badvet.s of the same name 
The upright straws in the baskets arc called taparik ; the cross .straws, sosik (X = 
Phcenix rechnata palm). The bottoms are flat and are made of .skin, which is sewn 
to the sides. Some have a handle of .skin. The average depth of the baskets is 
6 ins., width at top 34 ins. (Text-tig. 21). 

((/) HLscellaneou.-.. 

For carrying things in the forest, a contraption called lekwelet (X.) is used 
(Text-fig. 23). It consists of two oval objects somewhat like tennis-rackets fa.stened 
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together. The rim is made of a single stick bent in an oval and the ends bound 
together ; across it are fastened pieces of tree-rope.^ C4rindstones (liteto, X.) have 
already been mentioned. 

The Dorobo have no knowledge of metallurgy, and they have no musical instru- 
ments. pottery, or, apparently, objects of ivory. 3Ietal-work and pottery they buy 
from the Xandi.- 

Trade and Coiunurce. 

Trade is by barter. The Dorobo give the Xandi baskets, dressed skins, and 
bows in exchange for ironwork, tobacco, pottery, beads, and other necessaries 
which thev cannot produce themselves. There are no special market-places, but 
goods are taken to any place where there are Xandi, and there exchanged. 


Land. 

(i) Tenure. — The forest is divided by the elders into sections, and each family 
has its own section of forest. The boundaries between family holdings may be paths 
or rivers. 

(ii) Geographical Dicii^ions. — The Dorobo divide their country into divisions 
called koret, pi. korosuek (X.). The chief divisions appear to be called Kipkorom, 
Sirua. Kimurienge. Sosoiyo (bamboo, X. tekat). and Mokopich. The majority of the 
present place-names are X'andi. 

The points of the compass are called as follows ; — Xorth and South : Murot (X.). 
East : Ye-torur (X. ulin-durur — up). West : Ye-'rek-to (= where{-the-sun)- 
descends-thither). 


III. — Government. 

The Kamelilo-Kapchepkendi Dorobo have now no chief. The last to hold office 
was Parngetuny^ arap Xgamngam, who was chief at the time of the Xandi Punitive 
Expedition, 190-5. He is still alive, though he no longer holds office. The chief was 
elected, and the office was not hereditary. The chief (kiruogindet (X.)=councilior) 
was chosen for hgelyepta kitio {" tongue only ” = sense, ability and position). 
The only form of Government that exists no%v is a council of elders (kiruoyet ap 
polisiek. X.), who meet and decide on matters which are brought to them. They 
seem to have little power of enforcing obedience to their decisions, though they claim 

^ This is described and illustrated, although it is a Maadi use, since H.X. does not 
mention it. 

- On the use of horns, sec V, Miscellaneous." These can hardly be considered as instru- 
ments oi music. 

^ X. = lion-killer. 
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that continual disobedience is punished bv expulsion from the tribe. They 
de.scribed their olfice in the following terms : — 

Ke'ruoch hgalek si kesich che miyach ak ciie 

We-take-counjel the-matters that we-may-get which-are good and nhiLh-arc' 

yach. si ko-kas piik tukul. Ingoesio chiit' 

bad tiiat they-ma^'-understand (-obey) the-people all, If-he-icfuse-s the-iiian 

ake tukul, ke-oon, si kwa emet ake. 
other any, v>'e-expel (-him) that he-may-go the-country other. 

[" AVe take counsel that we may find what is good, and leave what is bad. that 
all men may obey. If any refuse, he is driven out of our country. '''] 

lA". — R eligiou.s Belief.s, AIagic. and AIedicixe. 

Religion. 

The religious beliefs of the Dorobo are even vaguer than those of the Xandi. 
They believe in a god Asista (X.), who is the suii and masculine, and who has a 
sister Arawa* (X.). the moon.^ Xo offerings are made to either, but the men prav 
to both before going on a hunt. The prayers seem to have one form : — 

Asis,* ipiiy'-ech omdit. 

God, fiU-us-with the-food. 
or, 

Arawa,* ipiiy'-ech omdit. 

Moon. till-ui-with the-food. 

They believe also in ghosts and spirits {oiindet. pi. oiiJc, X'.) which are good and 
bad. Prayers are addressed to the good oiik {oiik che miyach) to obtain food and 


health, c.g. : — 

Oiik, 

ipiiy'-ech 

omdit. 


The-spirits, 

lill-us-with 

the-food. 


Oiik, 

ipiiy’-ech 

sapot. 


Tlie-spirits, 

till-u.s-with- 

the-health. 


Libations of honey and water (logomek)^ and of honey-wine {kipkctlnik. X.) are 
offered to tlie good oiik. in order to obtain food and health. These libations are 
made from gourds (komda). and while they are poured out, the formula. 

Ipiiy'-ech omdit si kiipiiye sapot. 

Fill-us-with tlie-food th.tt Wf-bf-tilled-with hilth, 

is pronounced. 

* I hove not c-orne across this particular relationship before m the Xilo-Hamitic croup ; 
though other tribes of this group hold that the sun and moon are related, or are hu-band and 
v.ife (tlie latter tla,-ae and Nanfli). {See Ceec-h. The ftuk. for the irleas of the .Suh, Enjetmisi, 
Tuikana. etc.) 

- The Xaudi olier milk. 
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When a man is ill and dies, it is said that bad oiik {oiik che yach. X.) have killed 
him ; if he recovers, a good oiindet has saved him. Xo offerings are made to the 
bad oiik. 

There is also a vague belief in a future hfe. A man's spirit is said to go at 
death to the korct ap oiik (X.). or land of the spirits, which is under the earth, and is 
a bad place. 

Magic. 

There are magicians (pondinrlet, pi. ponik, X.) who are bad. and who prevent 
people from gettinH food by means of their spells. There are also diviners [orkoiyot, 
pi. orkoiik. X.).^ There is no equivalent of the modern Xandi system of " orkoi- 
notet ’’ or rule by a medicine-man. 

Medici nes and Charui-i. 

(a) Medicines. — For snake-bite, the gum of the tiinet tree is used, mixed with 
the honey of a species of bee, called " kosomyot ” (X.), and ram’s fat. This con- 
coction is rubbed on the affected part, and a little is also eaten. For coughs, a plant 
called opeito ’’ is chewed ; this is used for aU chest complaints. 

(b) Charms. — Children wear a charm to ward off the evil-eye {sakut. X.). which 
is similar to that worn by Xandi children. It consists of a necklace of seeds of the 
lepuyuwet tree (X. lapuonik) strung on a cord, the seeds being separated by short 
pieces of bamboo (Text-fig. 20). Old men wear a charm to keep away rheumatism 
(kimakunyet, or koroiito {koroita), X'.) ; it is made of two small pieces of the rerendet 
tree,^ about 1 in. long, which are tied to the belt (Text-fig. 19). 

— Social Ixstitutions. 

Social Divisions. 

The male sex is divided into boys (hgelik, X.), warriors {murenik, X.), and old men 
(poiisiek, or apaiisiek. X.) : the female sex, into girls {(Tpik, X.) and women {korusiek. 
or chepiosok. X.). At circumcision, a boy becomes a warrior and a girl a woman. 

Married and unmarried people sleep separately. Married people and small 
children may sleep in the same hut. while unmarried men sleep elsewhere, often in 
the sigiroinet (X.). or ” warriors' hut." where they cohabit with the unmarried girls. 
Though free-love is practised, it is not carried to .such an extent as among the Xandi. 
and although girls sleep with warriors, they like to preserve their virginitv till 
circumcision. Warriors frequently marry their sweethearts {iunreriat ; X. )nurerd). 
whereas in Xandi they usually marry someone else. 

The position of women is the same as it is among the Xandi, that is. they wait 
on the men. do all the menial work, and are their- husband's property. 

Tills word is not used with the same sense in Xandi; originally it seems to Iiave meant 
simply '■ medicine-man ’’ (Swahili, rnganga). 

- Euphorbia candelabrum. 
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Clans. 

The Dorubo have eight clans (orct. pi. ortinuek, X.). which correspond to eight 
of the Xandi clans : — 


Xame. 

'rt>tem. 


C'orrf'poniling 
Xanli Clan, 

1. Moi 

. . KouL^invut (X.) 

... cj'iiK 

... .Moi. 

2. Kipiesen 

... Koiiokciiot ... 

. . . Baboon 

... IviDi.-ireii. 

3. Kinsirerii 

... Toraet (X.) ... 

.. Bush-pig 

... Kip-iieoi. 

4. ICiTikh-iKid 

... .'^T-2{c'mvat iX.) 

... 

... Kipkenili. 

Tai .,1 

. Soniliit 

... Lion ... 

... Tilai. 

6. Kenee't 

. Kipsekeriet ... 

... 

... Kipaa. 

7. Kiponeoi’- . . 

... t 'hanu'weretiet 

... Partnihjf. 

... Kamwaike. 

S. Kipa^i'^u 

. Asi't.iiX. ) ... 

... Tht sui> 

... Kipasiso. 

! 


The i\Ioi clan is the most numerous. 

Circumcision Ayes. 

There are seven circumcision ages (ipinda. pi. Ipiraiagik), which have the same 
names as in Xandi : the intervals between the ages are about 10 years, and they 
succeed one another in a recurring cycle of about 70 years, as in Xandi, except that 
the Xandi intervals are 15 years (formerly 7h years). The present order of the 


ages, and their names, are as follows- : — 

7. Sawe (very old men) 

. . Circumcised about 1877 

0. Kipkoimet 

„ 1887 

5. Kaplelach 

1897 

-1. Kimnyike 

„ 1907 

3. Xyongi (warriors) . . 

,, 1917 

2. Maina (boys). . 

Circumcision due 1927 

1. Juma (.small children) 

„ 1937 

The old men speak of an eighth age, Kipayang 

or Kipaang, which has fallen out of 


use. 

Each age is divided into three divisions {mat, pi. mostinueh (X.) = fire), which 
are called ; — 

1. Senior . — Chonginiek ( (X.) Chaiiginiek. or Changen-opir). 

2. Middle . — Taparik ( (X.) Kipalkong).® 

3. -Junior . — ^Ruwakanik ( (X.) Kiptoito),® 


^ In Xandi. KiponL'oi ii a '■ woman's name ” for the Kamwalke dan. I could hear of no 
more than the eiuht dans given. 

- In the Uorobo dialect of Xandi the-e names are called also " Kipalkon 'ek and 
■■ Kiptoitoiek.'’ 

^ Set H.X. 12 ; d. tv. B. Huntingfoid in -J.R.A.I.. Ivii, p. 426-428. 
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Xamcs. 

Before a child born, the spirit of an ancestor i.s called upon, and the child 
receives the name of that ancestor, which he retains throughout his life.^ At circum- 
cision. a man becomes Arap (anum), " Son of (So-and-so).” e.y. a boy named Kipoo. 
whose father'.s name is Kimining. becomes Kipoo arap (Ki)niiuihg. and is known a' 
Arap (Ki)mining. Both the masculine and femine names are mostly Xandi. 

(’iniiinci-iion. (Turn.* X.) 

The ciLstoms coimected with circumcision seem to be very similar to those of 
the Xandi. Bovs are circumcised at intervals of about ten years ; the ceremony 
takes place after harvest, about October, when e.xtra food is bought from the Xandi ; 
the actual operation is performed in the early morning. lu the case of girls, a 
circumcision is held when there are sutficient girls in a district of an age to be circum- 
cised : only the clitoris is removed. Circumcision, as among the Xandi, and in 
ancient Egypt, is a form of initiation into manhood or womanhood and is preparatory 
to marriage. 

Marriage. 

It is usual for Dorobo to have only one wife, as they are unable to support more. 
The price of a wife is paid chiefly in honey-wine. Before marriage the suitor give.s 
to the girl's father as much honey-wine " as four women can carry.” He also gives 
the parents honey-wine vear bv year after marriage, and he must give the father 
caps {nantbut. pi. saaibuisiek) made of the skm of the tisiet monkey {Cercopithecus 
albiguJnris). Xowadays. if a Dorobo has any cattle, he .sometimes takes a second 
wife. 

Death. 

AVhen a Dorobo dies, his body is taken out into the forest, about 200 to 300 yards 
from his hut, and left for the hyrenas (kimaroket) to devour. 

Miscellaneous. 

When a Dorobo thanks a person, he spits in the direction of the person, with or 
without saying " Kongoi." X. {“ Thanks ”). 

The Dorobo call each other in the forest by blowing horns of water-buck 
(ikondit, X.). 

Salutations : — 

(a) Of greetmg : — To men. ” Sopai ” : answer, ■' Ckum-kc " (health). To 
girls and women. ' Tdkicenga " : answer. " Igd. " 

[h) Of farewell : — " .Suisere ' (good-bve) ; aii.swer. " Suisere ok ingi 
(good-bye to thee), or. " .'^iaisere ok okwek " (good-bye to you). 

h-xcept ■■ Cham-ke ” as the answer to " Sopai." the.se are the .same as in 

Xandi. 


the Nail'll aPo give cluldren " .-pirit- names 


ikaiiiet up oiik). nhieli. hiawever, are seldom a-'.ii. 
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YI. — ^Laxguage. 

The language of the Dorobo is in structure a dialect of Xandi. which belongs, 
ill point of development, to a stage between the Elgon dialect.s (Koiiy. .Sapei. etc.) 
and Kipsikis (or Luiubwa). While many of the words are either (i) more or less the 
■■-ame as in Xandi. or (ii) the .same as in other dialects of Xandi. a number of words 
do not belong to the Xandi group at all. nor have I been al)le to trace them in other 
lanaiiaaes : the assumption is that they represent the remains of the original Dorobo 
laneuaue. Masae (especiallv Uasin Gi.shu) has also contributed to the vocabulary 

(r/'Clf/Uftfl/'. 

Lr/ter .^. — The spelling is the .same as that used in Sir A. C. Hollis's book. As 
in Xandi. I' is often inclined to a //-.sound : in such cases it is written J: : h sometimes 
iucline.s to a /c-soimd. There is in some words a broad e-sound, here written un. 
f I '!• which Xandi has n ; the broac 1 ou-soimd whicii Hollis heard in Tanganyika appears 
here as « i ; I could hear no trace of the replacement of p by c which he also heard. 
(X.H,. p. xxviii.) 

Aci.c/tl . — The .lei ent i.s OijUal on all syllahle^ a- in Xandi. 

S'lbitii/tliccs. — A.s in X'^andi. nouii' have a primary form (without ” definite 
.Htiele ") and a .secondary form (with " definite article 

The .secondary .sutti.x. or •'definite article”: (i) sing., -t. -ta, -to. -da. -do ; 
(11) ph. -ek. -eik. -ik. -uek. 

Formation of the plural. 

The general rules for the formation of tiie plural are as follows : — 

(id 

When the sing, endings are -et. -(i)at. the pi. eiicU in -e.s-iek . — 

Singulai. I’hit.d. 

: . - _ . . . lPl_'’u-h. 


Primary. 

, SfC-oiiJary. 

riun-.tiy. 

S'Ciiltil u/. . 


k<K.h('iTj,-e 

koclionc-et 

koeheiici— 

k'l, iiotie-i‘--n'k 

hnf 

toror 

toror-ct 

turor-e^ 



niuiXT 

mmer-i.it 

miu'er-e^ 

murei-e--iek 


When the sing, endings 

(n.) 

are -it. -ot. -iit. 

-choT. the pil. ends hi - 


Irb 

leii-it 

If b-i'> 

kb'i.-s-ifk 

hutin.l: 

uldau 

(j]<lau-it 

. olflau-i'' 

«»i< lau-i-'-if k 

(n iirf 

olmui'jivbH 

ulu\<juiu<l<)i-t 

1 olmoiontloi-i- 

oinion.;n(l* li-i's-i, k 

'//- '!/ 

a-iugai 

a^ingai-t 

‘ aaingai-is 



konokeho 

koiiokcho-t 

konokfbo-^^ 

konokflio-i-s'Hk 


kuniuri-o 

kuinuri-ot 

kumur-L'. 

kiimfir-i-s-ifk 

h)Ct j s 

"ambu 

',iiiibu-t 

^ambu-U 

•'Hmbii-i>.-u*k 

j til t HI 


^ Thoueii ocea»ii>nailv 'in i- !m uni. 
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(iii.) 

When the sing, ends in -ot, the pi. mar end in -os-iek ; — 


Singular. 


Plural. 

Piiinary. Secondary 

Primary. 

Secondary. 


ten-t 


teget-ot teget-os | teget-os-iek 


chest 


(iv.) 


When the 

sing, ends in -at, 

-et, -it, or -ot, the pi. mar end in -ek 

or -ik : 

arkeoh-a 

arkecb-at 

i arkech 

! arkech-ik 

flea 

ngunyeny-o 

ngunyeny-ot 

1 ngunyeny j 

I ngunyeny -ek ! 

soil 

sik-o 

sik-ot 

' sik 

! sik-ek 

dung 

swongin-o 

' swongin-et 

\ swongin 

1 3Wongin-ik 

[ coward 

kuut 

kuut-iet 

kuut 

' kuut-ik 

insect 

kiruk 

kiik-iti 

kiruk 

kiruk-ik 

penis 


(n) When the sing, ends in -et. -u-et. -yuet. the pi. may end in -5n-ik : — 


kerep 

simboi'okw-o 

ndapakw-a 

rokoi-jTio 


kerep-et 

simborok«-et 

ndapak-w-et 

i'okoi-%Tiet 


kerep-on 
simborok-on 
j ndapak-on 
I roko-on 


I kerep-6n-ik 
i simborok-6n-ik 
. ndapak-6n-ik 
I roko-6n-ik 


basket 
girl 
I leglct 
hartebeest 


(b) Sing, in -ut mar hare pi. in -un-ek : — 


sor-ut 


I ser-un 


■.er-iiu-ek i noji 

i 


(Vi.) 


When the sing, ends in -\v-ot. and. in one or two cases, -ot. the pi. may bo in 


-os-iek (-os-nok) - 


solomw-a 

chambolu-a 

kor 


^oluiu'.v-et 

ehambolu-et 

kor-et 


solom-os 

chambol-os 

kor-os-ua 


j solom-6s-iek 
chambol-bs-iek 
I kor-os-uek 


deformed person 
I knife 
country 


(rii.) 


When the 

sing, ends in -et. the pi. 

is often hi -bk (for -ui-ik) : 

--- 

keru-o 

kcru-et 

ker-oi 

ker-6k 

holloir 

lau-o 

laii-ft 

‘ lan-oi 

Uti-ok 

! kom 

tis-i.v 

ti^-ict 

tis-oi 

tia-6k 

1 monkey 


* For kiruk-it. 
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(viii.) 

The ,sina. iu -et. -iet. sometime.-^ followei 

Singalai. 

H'Uihi'' : SiiN"' 

1 hv a ]il -ai-ik. in 

Plural 

'//>f nf 

Nandi : 

Priinaiy. 

Secondary. 

Priinaiy. 

Secondary 


lotion 

rotion-et 

rotion-ai 

rotion-ai-ik 

fart-arni 

wdtut 

LVatut-iet 

watut-ai 

watut-ai-ik 

fail, hrootv 

When th 

e 'inu. end.s in 

(ix.) 

-ta. -TO. -da. or -d 

o. rlie pi. generally end'' in -ii-ek : 

roll 

rob-ta 

rob-uai 

rob-uek* 

rain 

di 

- ai-ta 

oi-ua 

oi-uek 

calf of kg 

melii 

melil-to 

melil-ua 

' melil-uek 

leopard 

matafig 

mataiig-da 

matong-ua 

matofig-uek 

cheek 

tutuiiig 

tutuiiig-do 

tutuiig-ua 

tutimg-uek 

heel 


(s.) 

The following, as iu Mandi. are irregular : — 


chii 

chii-to 

piich 

pii-k 

Uin n 

tie 

tiep-to 

tIp-in 

tip-ik 


tany 

te-ta 

tich 

tu-ka 

cow 

kong 

kong-da 

kong-m- 

kong-ik 

eye 

tokoch 

tokoi-ta’ 

tokoeii 

tokoch-ik 

Jace 

ma 

nia-t 

mo-b-tin-ua 

mo-s-tin-uek 

fire 

omit 

om-dit 

omit-uag 

omit-uagik 

food 

muik 

muik-to 

mu-en 

mu-en-ik 

skin 

kel 

kel-do 

kel-ien 

kel-iek 

leg 

kwen 

kiven-et 

k wen- us 

kwen-us-iek 

' centre 

kat 

kat-it 

kot-ua 

kot-uek 

neck. 


Adjectives . — The pi. of adjectives is 
as in Kony ; — 

mo.stly formed by the .suffix -ech or -acdi. 

Bad, ya : pi. yach. 

Biijh. loi/ij, koi ; pi. koien. 

Black, tuiuh : pi. tuen. 

Hot. purke : pi. purkeech. 

Cold, kaitit ; pi. koititech. 

Lareje. 6 ; pi echen. 

Dirt//, .sami.s : pi .somisech. 

Little, mining ; pi mingeclien. 

Fe/r. hgerinech 

Mnnij. ninch, chaiig. 

ma-ti-a 

Gthef. ake : pi alak. 

Fierce, korom ; pi. koroinecli. 

Feed, pirir ; pi. pirirech. 

Good, miye : pi. miyach. 

Fick. mioni ; pi. miondos. 

Hard, uiyiih ; pi. uivuyech. 

Fefi/tr. tuon : pi. tuonedi. 

Hea/:/j. nyigis ; pi. nyigi.sech. 

If h./te. IGI : pi. 1,'laeli. 

^ The pi. 'utticc^ -ua. -u'-k are slioitened fosm- of -u.ic-. -n.iL'ik. 

^ The XaiBli plural i" konycn ikonyek-. 


^ For tokoch-ta. Since both in Nandi and L>' 
great regularity. 

nobo. eh- before certain consonant.s becomes i- witli 
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Pronouns. — (i.) Personal: — 

Used absolutely. Object ; verbal suiiix. 

Aiie. I Achek. ice -an, me -ech, us 

Inye, thou Akwek, you -in, thee -ak. you 

Inendet, he. slu Icheket. they 


(ii.) Possessive, suffixed a.sinXandi : — ^The same rules for the changing of letters 
apply 


With the 
Singular. 

With the 
Plural. 

English. 

With the 
Suigiilar. 

With the 
Plural. 

English. 

-nvon 

-chok 

my 1 

nenvon 

chechok 

mine 

-n trunk: 

-kuk 

th>i \ 

nenguiig 

chekuk 

thine 

-nvin 

-chik 

his 

nenvin 

chechik 

his 

-UTon 

-chok 

our 

nenvon 

chechok 

ours 

-Il^TVOIU^ 

-kirok 

your 

nengwoncf 

chekivok 

yours 

-nyuan 

-choak 

thkir 

nenyuan 

ehechoak 

theirs 


(iii.) Demonstrative, suffixed : — ^The same rules apply as in Xandifor the changing 
of letters vrith the use of these ; — 

•Singular. Plural. English. 


(1) ni. i 

chu 

1 this, these 

(i) nin. in 

chun 

that, those 

(3) no. 0 

cho 

this, these 

(4) non, on 

chon 

' that, those 


Xos. (;3) and (4) are demonstratives of relative nearness, 
(iv.) Demonstratives of place :~ 


•Singula i 


YU 


Plural. 


English. 


uh 

uliii 


Iitrt 

then 


All demonstrative pronouns may be intensified by mean,s of the suffix -to or -tok 
e.y. ni-tok (this very (one) ) : uli-tok (at this very place). 


(V.) Kelative : — Sing., ne ; pi., die. 

(vi.) Interrogative : — 

Ata ( . . How many ? Ano ? 

Xe ; . . What ? Wind sort of : Xgo I 

Auvon ( . . When ? Amu-ne ? 


Where ? 

Who? 

Why? 
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Xumernh . — These are the same as in Xandi ; — 


Akense or akantre 

1 

Taman . . 

10 

Oiene . . 


2 

Taman ak akenue 

11 

■Somok. . 


•A 

O 

Tipteni . . 

20 

Angwan 


4 

Sosom 

:50 

Mut . . 


5 

Artam 

40 

Lo 


6 

Konom . . 

•tO 

Tisap . . 


7 

Pokol 

60 

Sisiit . . 

i^okol . . 


8 

!) 

Pokol oiens: loO (anvthing 

over 60) 


Verbs . — The conjugation of verbs is very similar to that in Xaiidi. The present 
lias a suffix -e or -i : and a-steins change to o- in the present tense. The negative 
prefix is ma. me, mo. \ATien the 1st and 2nd pers. .sing, and pi are used as the object, 
direct or indirect, thev are suffixed to the verb : — 


a-mach-in, I tra)d thee. 
i-mach-a, tho>.i wante.A me. 
o-mach-ech, yon vxmt ns. 
a-mach-ak, I want yon. 


When the verb-stem begins with i, the i is omitted under the same conditions as 
in Xandi. 


Gonjutration. 
Active Voice. 


i«) I-.^tera.?. — Isup, I to) foUoir, 


Prosaif. 


Affirmative. 

Xeg.itive. 


Affirmative. 

Xegative. 

1. a-‘sup-i 

2. i-isup-i 

3. isup-i 

ma-a-’.sup-i 
me-i-isup-i 
me- sup-i 

P. 

Past. 

1. ki-isup-i 

2. o-’.sup-i 

3. i-kup-i 

ma-ki-isup-i 

mo-o-’.sup-i 

uie-'sup-i 

1. ka-a-'sup 

2. ka-i-Lsup 

3. ka-ko-'.snp 

ma-a-’sup 

ma-i-kup 

ma-ko-'sup 

P. 

1. ka-ki-kup 
ka-ke-'sup 

2. ko-o-'sup 

3. ka-ko-’sup 

ma-ki-Lsup 

ma-ke-'sup 

mo-o-’sup 

ma-ko-',sup 


S. 1. a-'.^up 

2. isup 

3. ko’sup 


Sabjuncti'x. 

Affirmative. 

P. 1. ki-i'up 

2. o-'siip 

3. ko-'sup 


Affirmative. XeE;iitive. 

i.''Up. foltoiv xne- sup. follow not 

o- sup. follow ye mo-o-’sup. follow ye not 
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ih) Other stems. — Sagas, {to) hunt. 


Present. 


Affirmative, 

1. a-sogos-i 

2. i-soaos-i 

3. sn^fos-i 


Negative. 

ma-a-sogos-i 

me-i-sogo.s-i 

ma-30gos-i 


Affirmative. 
P. 1. ki-sogos-i 

2. o-sogos-i 

3. sogos-i 


Negative. 

ma-ki-sogos-i 

mo-o-sogos-i 

ma-sogos-i 


■S. 1. ka-a-sagas ma-a-sacas 

2. ka-i-sagas ma-i-sagas 

3. ka-ko-sagas ma-ko-sagas 


Po=it. 

' P. 1. ka-ki-saga.s ma-ki-sagas 

2. ko-o-sagas mo-o-sagas 

3. ka-ko-sagas ma-ko-sagas 


Subjunctive. 

Affirmative. 

■S'. 1. a-saga.s P. 1. ki-sagas 

2. sagas 2. o-sagas 

3. ko-sagas 3. ko-sagas 


Imptrntive. 


Affirmative. 


Negative. 


■sagas, hunt me-sagas. hunt not 

o-sagas, hunt ye mo-o-sagas, kjoit ye not 


P.rarnples of other verbs. 


Present. 


Past. 

Subjunctive. 

English. 

a-cham-e 

i 

ka-a-cham 

a-cham 

! I love 

a-paal-e 

1 

1 

ka-a-paal 

a-paal 

! I dig 

a-kuut-i 


ka-a-kuut 

a-kuut 

I blow 

a-utvech-e 


ka-a-uweeh 

a-uweeh 

I overturn 

a-iver-e 


ka-a-tver 

a-tver 

I throio 

a-sue 

I 

ka-a-sue 

a-sue 

I know 

a-suwen-i 


ka-a-suwen 

a-sutveii 

I see 

a-mtvoi-i- 


ka-a-mivai 

a-mwai 

I say 


P.vssivB Voice. 

(</) I-'tems. — Isuj). follow. 
Present. 


S. Affirmative. Negative. 

1. a-isvip-an. I am followed ma-ki-isup-an 

2. ki-isup-in. thou art followed 

3. ki-i'tip-i. he is follovnl 


P. Affirmative. Negative. 

1. ki-isup-eeh. ire 'tre ma-ki-isup-ech 

2. ki-Lsup-ak, you ore followed 

3. ki-isup. thi y on followed 


Post. 

1. ka-ki-isup-an. I ivos ful- ko-ma-ki-i-iip-.iit 1. ka-ki-isup-celi ko-nia-ki-isup-eeli 

2. ka-ki-isup-in {lowed 2. ka-ki-isup-.tk 

2). ka-ki-isup 3. ka-ki-isup 


Subjunctive. 


■S'. 1. ki-i'iip-an 


P. 1. ki-ipup-celi 
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•>. Aftiimdtivc 

1. ki-satras-an, / orn h.niitd 


[b) Other stems. — Sasas. I'nit. 

Pre^'int. 

Xegative. P. Afiii iiiative. 

nia-ki-saaas-an 1. ki-saaas-eoh 


A'egative. 

ma-ki-saaas-ech. 


PUit. 

1. ka-ki-sagas-an. / ko-ma-ki-sagas-an 1. ka-ld-sacras-eeh ko-iiia-ki-sagas-ech. 


Suhjunctivi, 

>. 1. ki-sagas-an P. ki-~aaa^-ei.h. 


Derived verb-.stems 


ia) Motion hither l Proskmesisg— Suffis, un. -u : stem, ichom-. go. 


Pn.yf.nt. 


Past. 


■S. P. 

1. a-'chom-UE, / CO//H 1. ki-ichom-uu 

g’. i-chom-im 2. o-'chom-un 

3. iehom-uE .3. ichom-un 


S. 

1. ka-'chom-un. I ca>n( 

2. ka-i-ichom-un 

3. ka-ko-’chom-un 


P. 

1. ka-ki-iehom-uu 

2. ko-o-'chom-un 

3. ka-ko-'chom-un 


Imperatlv. 


■k. ichoni-un. come 


P. o-'cliora-un. come ye 


tb) Motion thither (Apokinosi.,.— Suffix -ten (-deni. 


Pn S', id. 


1. a-'eh5m-doi-i, / 'jo 

2. i-ioh5m-doi-i 

3. n-hom-doi 


P. 

1. ki-ifhom-doi-i 

2. o-'chom-doi-i 

3. ichom-doi 


Past. 


S, 

1. ka-,i-'chom-do. / inrit 

2. ka-i-icliom-de 
•3. ka-ko-’ch(5m-da 


P. 

1. ka-ki-'c-hom-de 

2. ko-o-'ehom-de 

3. ka-ko-‘chom-d,i 


Imperative. 

.S. u'hfim-den. JO P. o-'.-hom-den, jo . 


Id Dative. — Suffix, -r-luti i-jm). 


Pn n id. 


1 


1. a-rohg-jin-in. / po«r to 1. ki-rong-jm-in | 

2. i-rong-jin-in 2. o-rong-jin-in | 

3. rohg-jin 3. rong-jin | 


Pod. 


,V. 

1. ka-a-rong-jin. / poarnl to 

2. ka-i-rofig-jin 

3. ka-ko-roug-jm 


P. 

1. ka-ki-roi'ig-jiu 

2. ko-o-roug-jiri 

3. ka-ko-roug-jin 


This form is used avhen the indirect object i, m the 3rd pers, ; uhen it is in the 1st or 2nd 
]ii I - . the form denoting " motion hither is used. e.y. : — 

rong-jin engaret. pour ionn mater for [him). 
rong-u-an engaret, pour some water for me. 
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Fru^th.t. 


Past. 


.S P. 

1, a-'uun-i-kei. I xca.sh. xnysdf 1, ki-iuun-i-kei 


S'. 

1 k<i-a-'uuii' 2 ei 


P. 

1. ka-ki-iuun-gei. 


(€) Causal. — Prefix, i-. 

Tonon, .stand ; i-tonon, xnake to stand. 

This form is conjugated kke ordinarj’ i-steni verbs. [See aho'-e.) 


! f) Reciprocal. — Suffix, -len. -veil. 


Present. 

S. 1. a-sis-tos-i. I utn sih nt iritli P. 1. ki-sis-tos-i 

2. i-sis-tos-i -■ o-sis-tos-i 

3. sis-tos 3. sis-tos 


Past. 


S. 1. ka-a-sis-ien 

2. ka-i-sis-ien 

3. ka-ko-sis-io 


P. 1. ka-ki-sis-ien 

2. ko-o-sis-ien 

3. ka-ko-sis-io 


Imperative. 

S. sis-ieu, he siPnt with {.someone else) P. o-sis-ien. be tje silent together. 


Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions. 


Toror. above. 

Ngolen. n<iir. 

Ko-keny, again. 

Ap. po. of. 

-\k. and. 

Mandai, out. 

Eng, at, in. to. from. 

Sor-chin (sor-un). quickly. 

Amu-ne, because. 

Mutio. slowly. 

Tae, before (place). 

Ra, to-day. 

Lit. behind. 

Tumgwoiin. day after to-morrou\ 

Intrunvinvek d , , 

• • fbeiOW. 

Tun. to-morrmc. 

Ol'-irek-to J 

Mising. Very. 

Kwen, betiveeh. 

Puch, in rain. 

Vo. far. 

Ye, ole. when, where. 

Oriit, inside. 

0. yes. 

\hke 

Aniut. yesterday. 

Kuu J 

Oiin. day before ye.stcrday. 

Achicha. no. 

Toma, not yet. 

Keny. ole-kinye, of old. 


Vocabulary. 

(«) Noun.s. 

Ill this vocabulary, uouns are given in full ; the secondary forms are in brackets. 
Comparisons are given with Kony (Ko.), Sapei (Sap.), and Suk (Sk.) ; word.s of these 
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dialects are given in the secondary singular^ Masae words (M.) are ai'>-n in the 
singular. AMien a word is the same as in Xandi. the letter (X.) is alfi.Ked, \\ hen 
a word is apparently original Dorobo. the letter (D.) is affixed. 


Afternoon . . 
Animal 
Ankle 
Ant — 

Black 

White 

Ant-bear 
Antelope — 
Bush-buck 
JJuiker . . 

Duiker, blue 
Duiker, red 
jReed-buck 
Water-buck 
Arm . . 

Arm, fore . . 

Armpit 

Arrow 


Arrow-head 
-\rrow liinditui 
A.shes 
Axe 
Back 
Bag 
Bank — 
of river . . 
opposite . . 
Bark 

Barrel (honey) 
Ba.sket 


. langat (X.). 

. tiony (tiondo) ; pi., tiongin (tiongik) (X.). 

. kenere (keneret) ; pk. kenere.s (keneresiek) (D.). 

. songok (songokiet) : pi . sonsok (soim’okik) (X.). 

. toiya (toiyat) ; pi., toi (toiik) (X.). 

. kuto (kutet) ; pi., kutes (kutesiek) (X.). 

. keremai (keremaiir) ; pi., keremaii.s (kereinaii.siek) (D.). 

. ■ ngemwuyo (ngemwiiyot) ; pL. ngemwiiis (ngemwuisiek) 
Ko.. ngemwiyon-det. 

. . kipseke (kipseker) : pi., kipsekes (kip-seke-iek). 

. . minde (mindet) : pL. mindes (mindesiek) (X.). 

. . irukut (irukutet) ; pi., iruketes (irukutesiek) (X.). 

. . kip.somere (kipsomeret) •. pi. kipsomeres (kipsomeresiek) (X.) 

kus (kusto) ; pi. ku.sua (kfisuek). X.. ku.sto = fore-lea ; Ko. 
kwisto. 

. . rotion (rotionet) ; pi. rotionai (rotionaiik) (X). 

. . kulkul (kulkulta) : pi, kulkulua (knilkulnek) (X.). 

. . mbunat (mbunatit) : pi. mbunatin (mbunatinik) (D.). 
koto (kotet) : pi kdti (kotiek) (X.). 
kipchapo (kipchapet) ; pi., kipchapou (kipchaponik) (X.). 
kiperio (kiperiot) ; pi. kiperen (kiperenik) (X.). 

. . kipchapo. 

. . .simol (siniolto) : pi, simolua (.sirnoluck) (X.). 

. . mbuvaiigat (mbuyangatik) (D.). 

. . nclolii (ndolut) : pi, ndolu.s (ndolusiek). lil, en-dolu. 

. . siiwe (suwet) : pi. suwemit (suweniitik) (X.). 

motok (motoket) : pi. motoke.s (motoke.siek) (D,). 

ingekut (ingekutiet) (X.). 
piton-in ; pit (pitit). 

. . perto (pertot) : pi. per iperik) (X.). 

. . pasan (pa.sanet) : pi. pasan fpasanik) (D.). 

. . kerep (kerepet) : pi, kerepon (kereponik) (X.). 


Suk. having no secondary form-, is given in the .-imrular 
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Bat . . 

Beail 

Bed 

Bee 

Beetle 

Bell 

Bell (leg) 

Belly 

Belt 

Biceps 

Bird . . 

Blood 

Bone 

Boundary . . 

Bo^ . . 

Boy 

Breast — 

Man 

Woman . . 
Bridge 
Broom 
Brother 

BuSalo 

Bull 

Bullock 
Buttock 
C'alabadi 
Calf 
Cap . . 

Cap (old man's fur) 
Cat . 

Cat (serval) . . 

Cheek 

Chief 

Child 


reres (reresiet) ; pi., reresai (reresaiik) (X.). 
sonaiya (sonaiyat) : pi., sonai (sonaiek) (X.). 
itok (itokto) ; pi., itokua (itokuek) (X.). 
segemya (segemyat) ; pi., segem (segemik) (X.). 
toruog (toruoget) ; pi., tomoges (toruogesiek). 
oltongor (oltongorit) ; pL, oltongoris (oltongori.siek) (M.). 
kipisas (kipisasit) ; pL, kipisasis (kipisasisiek) (D.). 
mpitiko (mpitikoit) ; pL, mpitikois (mpitikoisiek) (D.). 
engaiyai (engaiyait) ; pi., engaiyaiis (ensaiyaiisiek) (M.). 
entorei (entoreit) ; pi., entoreis (entorei'siek) (M.). 
kumurio (kumuriot) ; pi., kumuri.s (kumurisiek). Sap, lias 
murion-det = fore-arm. 
tarit (tarityet) ; pi., tarit (taritik) (X. I. 
olodoi (olodoit) (M.). 
kon-o (kowet) ; pi., koi (koiik) (X.). 
punge (punget) ; pi., punges (punge.<iek) (D.). 
kuyang (kuyaiigda) ; pi., kuyangna (kuyangwek). Ko, ha<. 

kuyang-da : Sap., kiaiSg-da ; Sk.. kwoang ; X., k’srancet 
■weiri (weirit) : pt., n-eirin (weirik) (X.). 

teget (tegetot) ; pi., tegetos (tegeto.siek) (X,), 
mbutwoi (mbutwoit) : pi., mbutwoli.< (mbutwoiisiek) (D.). 
kisame (kisamet) ; pi., kisames (kisamesiek) (D.). 
watnt (watutiet) ; pi., watutai (watutaiik). 
kesem (kesemda) ; pi., kesemua (kesenuiek). ((.'/. Ko., 
kasanda (kasandet) = cousin.) 
tieptatui (tieptatuit) ; pi., tieptatuis (tieptatuisiek) (D.). 
arakiblich (arakiblichit) ; pi., arakiblichis (arakiblichisiek). 
(D.). 

ei (eito) : ph. eiin (eiik) (X.). 

leb (lebit) ; pi., lebis (lebisiek). 

sot (sotet) : ])1.. .soton (sotonik) (X.). 

inoi (moita) ; pi., moii (moiek) (X.). 

ensierai (engerait) ; ph. engeraiis (engeraiisiek) (M.). 

•sambu (sambut) : ph, sainbuis (sambuislek) (X.). 
esiminjai (esiminjait) : ph. esiminjaiis fcsiminjaiisiek) (M.). 
kesogoror (kesogororet) : ph, kesonororcs (kesogororesiek ) 
(X.). 

niatang (matafigda) ; ph, matongua (inatofnruek) (X.). 
kiruogin (kiruouindet) : ph. kiruog (kiruoaik) (X.), 
lakwa (lakwet) ; ph. lakoi (lakbk) (X.). 
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I'hin 

tamna (tamnet) : pi., tamnoi (tamiiok) (Is.). 

4'ircumcision 

.. turn (tumdo) (X. ). 

( loud 

toror (tororet) : pi., torore^ (torore^lek). | From Toror 
— above; rf. X.. turur = above.) 

Tula 

kisiis (Eoristo) (X.). 

Collar-bone. . 

nialinyot (malingotiet) : pi., nialingotai ( nialiiuioTaiiki (X ). 

Consultation 

kiruog (kiruoget) (X.j. 

Cord 

porowa (porowet) : pi. porbon (porobiiik) (X i 

Couah 

. . lal (lalek). 

Country 

Cousin — 

em (emet) : pi., emotinua (eniotinuek) (X ). 

Maternal , . 

apuldiva : mama. 

Paternal 

baba. 

Cow 

. . tany (teta) ; pi., tich (tiika). 

Cowrv 

. . olpukainyeiva (olpukainyeiyat) : pi., olpukainyeiis (olpukain- 
yeiisiek) (M,). 

•sekerio (sekeriot) ; pi., seker (sekeriek) (X.). 

Crab 

. . kipkaporio (kipkaporiot ) ; pi. kipkaporiois (kipkaporioisiek) 
(D.j. 

Cmcodile . . 

.. makau (makauta) : pi. makaua (makauek), (Makau in 
X'andi dialects means a hippopotamus.) 

Dance 

. . tien (tiendo) ; pi, tienuag (tienuagik) (X.). 

Darkness . . 

. . mesundei (me.sundeito) (X.). 

Dawn 

.. korun. (Keyu. karon ; Sap., korion.) 

Dav . . 

. . ekbn (ekonet) ; pi. ekones (ekone.siek) (X.). 

[let (petut) : pi. petus (petusiek) (X.). 

Daylight 

pet. 

Deformed person 

^olomwa (solomwet) : pi. .solombs (solomosiek). X.. .salua. 

Den. cave . . 

ngapunai (ngapunait) : pi. ngapunaiis fngapunaiisiek). 
M., eng-apune. 

De.sert 

kewo (kesvet) : pi. kewbs (kewd.siek) (X.). 

Devil 

1 hemos (chemo.sit) : pi. cheniosis (chemosisiek) (X.j. 

Dew. . 

rewo (rewot) (X.). 

Dirt 

. . ■'im (simdo) : pi. -limua (.'iniin'k) (X.). 

Doir 

. . ngbk (ngokto) : pi. ngok (ngokik) (Ko.). Sap., ngogit 
Kipsikis. ngokta. Perhaps the same with Sk.. kuki. 

Door 

kurkat (kurket) ; pi. kurkot (kurkotik) (X.). 

Diust 

temburio (temburiot) (X.). 

Ear . . 

iit (iitit) ; pi, iitin (iitik) (X.). 

Ear (hole in top 

of) piigeber (engeberit) ; pi. engeberi.s (engeberisiek). Ko. 
ingeberit. Sap., ingeberiondet. 
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Earth (soil) 

Elbow 

Elephant 

End 

Enemy 

Entrail 

Eveiiiiiu' 

Evil eve 
Excrement . . 

Eye 

Face 

Falsehood . . 

Fat . . 

Father 

Father, my (man 
speaking) 

Father, my (woman 
speaking) 

Fearful person 
Feast-day . . 
Feather 
Finger 
Fire 

Firestick 

Firestick (soft stick 
Firewood . . 

Fist 

Flea . . 

Flower 

Fog 

Food 
Fool. . 

Foot 

Foot (sole) . . 

Ford 

Foreigner . . 

Forest 


Old 


ii£unvenvo (hgunyenyot) : pL. uuunyeny (ngunyeiiyek). 

X.. haiihuunvat. Ko., nyafigwruiek. 
tegei (tegeito) ; ph, tegciua (tegeiuek) (D.). 
pelio (peliot) ; pL, pel (pelek) (X.). 
tapan (tapanda) ; pL, tapaniia (tapanuek) (X.). 
pimyo (punyot) ; pL, pun (pimik) (X.). 
akutan (akutaniet) ; pi., akiitan (akutanik) (X.). 
karap : koimen (X.). 
sakiit (X.). 

siko (sikot) : pL. sik (sikok). Ko., sigek = ox-dung. 

kong (kongda) : pi., kongin (kongik) (X.). 

tokoch (tokoita) : ph, tokoch (tokochik) Ko.. tokoch, tokoita. 

lokoiua (lokoiuek) (X.). 

mwai (mwaita) ; ph, mwan (mwanik) (X'.). 

baba. 


pamongo (X.). 
pakwo (X.). 

swongin (swongiuet) ; ph, swongin (swohginik) (D.). 

kambak (kambakta) : ph, kambakua (kambakuek) (X.). 

kororia (kororiet) : ph. koror (kororik) (X.). 

morna (mornet) ; ph. morin (morik) (X”.), 

ma (mat) : ph. inostinua (mostinuek) (X,). 

piin (piinet) ; ph. piines (piinesiek). X.. pionet. 

tasam (tasamet) ; ph. tasames (ta.samesiek). 

kwendo (kwendet) ; ph. kwen (kwenik) (X.). 

kotulukut (kotulukutiet) ; ph. kotulukut (kotulukutik) . 

X.. lukutiet. Ko.. kotuluget. 8ap., tulukutyet. 
arkecha (arkechat) : ph, arkech (arkechik) (D.). 
tapta (taptet) ; ph. taptoi (taptok). 

kiptunge (kiptunget) : ph. kiptunges (kiptungesiek) (D.). 

omit (omdit) ; ph. oinituag (oniituagik) (X'.). 

aposan (aposanet) (X.). 

kel (keldo) ; ph. kelien (keliek) (X'.). 

keltepcs (keltepeyvet) (X.). 

tapar (taparta) ; ph. taparuu (tapaiuek) (Xh). 

too (toot) ; ph. toi (toiek) (X.). 

samak (sameita)^ ; ph. samakua (samakuek) iKo.). Sap., 
sameita ; ph. sameiuek. 

For sam.ik-ta ; the .''ap. piimaiy foitu i- >ami i. 
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Friend . . . L-liorua (choruet) ; pL. cForonoi (clioronok) (X.j. 

Frog . . kimasyari (kimas_varit) : pL. kimasyaris (kinrasyarisiek) (D.). 

Garment . akur (akuriet) : pi., akures (akure,siek). (('f. N.. inguriet.) 

Generation ipin (Ipinda) : pi., ipinua (Ipinnek) fX.). 

Geographical divi- kor (koret) ; pi., korosua (korojuek) (X. I (for the pi. rf. Sap., 
sion korosiek). 

Gift . . . iiielek (melektoj : pi., melekua (melekuek) (X.). 

Girl . . . . simborokwo (simborokwer) ; pL. simborokon (simborokonik) 

(D.). 

tie (tiepto) ; pi., tipiu (tiplk) (X.) (for the secondary sing.. 
cf. Ko.. kiepto). 

Goat . . . . chepkwoch (chepkwochet) ; pi. chepkwocheis (ehepkwochei- 

siek) (D.). 

(lod . . a.sis (asista) ; pi. asisua ('a.si.suek) (X.). 

Good-bye . . . . .saisere (X.). 

Grain . .. olbai (olbaiek). (Sap., paek. X., pak. 31.. olpaeki.' 

Grass . . . . .samsam (samsamiet) : pi. samsam (samsamik) (D.). 

ke.saket (kesaketiet) ; pi. kesaket (kesaketik) (D.). 
Grasshopper . . chemonjorua (chemonjoruet) ; pi. chemonjoroi (chemon- 

jorok) (X.). 

( Iratis . . . . puch. 

Grey hair . .. kaliial (kalualet) ; pi, kaluales (kalualesiek). (X.. kahialiet.) 

( rriiidstone life (liteto) ; pi., liteua (liteuek) (X.). 

Groin . . palia (paliet) ; pL, palioi (paliok) (X.). 

Haft . . kun\*uk(kunyukto) ; pl.knnyiik (kimyukik). (A.< X.. except 

the secondary sing., where X. has kungit.) 

Hail . . . . koiya (koiyat). X., koiiyot. Sap., koiiyat. 

Hand . . . . rubei (rubeito) ; pi. rubeuia (rubeiuek) (X.). 

Head . c.slkoyoi (esikoyoit) ; pi. esikoyois (esikovoLsiek) (D.). 

Health . . sapo (sapot) (X.). 

Heart .. •• oldau (oldauit) : pi. oldauis (oldauisiekj. 31.. ol-tau. 

Heaven . . toror (tororet). 

Heel . . tiitiiing (tutuiugdo) : pi, tutiihgua (tutuhguek). Ko., chi- 

chingdo. Sap., titingdo. 

Hen • . ingok (ingokiet) ; pi. ingokai (ingokaiik) (X.). 

Hide, ox . , muik (muLkto) : pi. muen (muenik). X.. inuito ; pi, 

muiuek. Ko., muito ; pi, muenik. 

Hill . . . . . tuluo (tuluet) ; pi, tulondoi (tulondok) (X.). 

Hip lip (Hpit) : pi. lipG (lipi,5iekj (Ko., leb-it : pi, lebisoi. 

Sk., lep ; pi., lepGei) ; kbwet-ap-hp. 

Hippopotamiij . . inakas (makasta) : pi, makasua (makasiiek) (X.). 
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Hole 

Hollow 

Hoiiey 

Honey and water 

Honeycomb 

Honey-wine 

Hoof 

Horn 

House 

Hunger 

Hunt 

Hunter 
Husband . . 
Hytena 
Idle person 
Illness 

Abscess . . 

Boil 

Cold 

Dropsy . . 
Rheumatism 
??ore throat 
Insect 
Iron 
Jackal 
Jar . . 

Jaw 

Kidney 

Knee 

Knife 

Language . . 
Leaf . . 

Left 

Lea . . 

(falf of 
Fore 
Hind 
Shin 


kermg (keringet) ; pL. keringon (keringonik) (X.). 
keruo (keruet) : pL, keruoi (keruok) (D.). 
kumia (kumiat) (X.). 
logome (logomek) (D.). 

kipiririt (kipirirityet) ; pL. kipirirites fkipiriritesiek) (D,). 
kipketin (kipketinik) (X.). 

-iiya (siiyet) ; pL. sioi (siok) (S.). 

Lino (lanetj : pL. lanoi (lanok) (D.). 

kochonge (kochonget) ; pL. kochonges (kochongesiek) (D.). 
ilcho (ilchet) (D.). 

-agas (sagasta) ; pL, sagasua (sagasuek). Ko. kip-saga-'-ian, 
hunter. 

kiplokotio (kiplokotiot) ; pL. kiplokot (kiplokotik) (X.). 
manohgotio (manoiigotiot) : pL, manongot (manoiigotik) (X.). 
kimarok (kimaroket) ; pL. kimarokes (kimaroke«iek) (D.). 
chiito ne nyara. 

korot (koroito) ; pL. koroiua (koroiuek) (X.). 
mo (moet) : pi.,, mooi (mook) (X.). 
undir (undiriet) : pL, undir (undirik) (X.). 
lolio (loliot). 

mpuras (mpurasta) (X.j. 
olbai (olbait) (M.). 
kipkawamook (kipkawamookit). 
kuut (kuutiet) ; pL. kuut (kuutik) (X.). 
karna (karnet) : pL. karin (karik) (X.). 
leluo (Icluot) ; pL. Iclue (leluek) (X.). 

.M.)iyo (.soiyet) : pL. soiyes (soiyesiek) (X.). 

nasiringoiya (na«iringoiyat) : pL. nasiringols ( na siring oisiek) 

(D-)-' 

.'oromya (.soromyet) ; pL. soromoi (.soromok) (X.). 
kutung (kutungdo) : pL. kutuhgwa (kutungwek) (X.). 

< hambolua (chamboluet) ; pL. chambolos (chambolo.siek) (X.). 
lokoiyo (lokoiyot) : pL. lokoiyua (lokoiyuek) (X.). 
sogo (sogot) : pL. .sog (.sogek) (X.). 
katam (X.). 

kel (keldo) : pL. kelien (keliek) (X.). 
ai (aita) ; pL. oiiia (oiuek) (X.). 

narobroba (narobrobait) : pL. narobrobaX (narobrobai.siek) 

chat (chatit) ; pL, chatin (chatik) (X.). 

korok (korokta) ; pi.,, korokwa (korokwek) (X.). 

(D.). 
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Leglet (girl's) 
Leopard 

Liglituine: . ■ 
Lion . . 

Liver 

Lizard 
Log . . 

Lover 


Lover (girl) 
Lung 
Magie 
Man. 

Man (old) 


Marrow 

Matter (pus) 

Meat 

Medicine 

Mkldl.‘ 

Milk.. 


ndapakwa (iidapakwet) ; pL. ndapakoii indapakunik) (X.). 
melil (inelilto) : pi., melilua (meliluek). ( Xandi dialects mo-rly 
have nieWdu. Sk.. lueril.) 
kulii-1 (kolielet) : pi., kolieloi (kolieldk) (X.). 

.vomhi (.sombit) ; pi. .-^ombi.^ (somia.dek) (D.). 

omunvwai (emunvwa'ir) : pi., fnuuivwaii-; (emunvwaiisiek) 

( 31 .). 

ckeringis (ckeriiigi.sieT) : pL. elieriiigirai ( clieringisaiik ) (X.). 
suben (subenet) . pi. .'ubeiiai ^uibenaiik) (X.). 

.sanva (sandet) ' pi. 'an (^anik) jX.). 
ochopeii (oeliopenit) . pi. ochopenL (ocliopeni^iek) (II). 
murer (muxeriat) ; pi. miireres (mnreresiek) fX.). 
piionvo (puonvot) : pi. puon (puonik) (X.). 
chepkericbo (chepkerickot) (X.). 
ckii (chiito) ; pi. pikli (piik) (X.). 

olraoruokclio (olmoruokchot) : pi. olmoruokis (olnioruo- 
ki.siek). M.. ol-moruo : pi. il-moruak. 
apaive(apaiyet) : pi. apaiis (apaiisiek). 
kutot (kutotet) ; pi. kutotis (kutoti.^iek) (D.). 
pururut (pururutik) (X.. purutek). 
nvanva (nyanyait) ; pi. nyanya'is (nyanyaisiek). 

. kericho (kerichot) . pi. kerich (kerickek) (X.). 

. kwen (kwenet) : pi. kwenus (kwenu.^iek) (X.), 

. che (ckeko) (X.). 


Monkey — 

Baboon . ■■ konokcko (konokchot) ; pi. konokcho'is (konokckoisiek) (D.). 

Ce^copitkec■u..^ tisia (tisiet) ; pi. tisoi (tis5k) (X.). 
albigularis 

( 'ercopithecu.s chepkiroinyo (ckepkiroinyet) ; pi, ckepkiroinyes (ckep- 
ctrrseo-viridis kiroinresiek) (B.). 

saire (.sairet) ; pi. saires (saixesiek) (D.). 
arawa (arawet) ; pi. ara farawek) (X.). 
korun. 

tingwich (tingwichet) ; pd., tingvrick (tiugwickik) (X.j. 
keckinckir (keckinchiriet) ; pi, keckinckir (keckinckirik) (D.). 
tapurpur (tapurpuriet) : pi. tapurpur (tapurpurik) (X.). 
kbko ; eiyo (X.). 

Mv motker (man pokine. 
speaking) 

Mv mother (woman 'uyo. 
speaking) 


Polo bus . . 
Moon 
Morning 
Mosquito 
Moss 
Moth 
Mother 
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Mourh . . . . kut (kiitit) : pL. kutua (kutuek) (X.). 

Xail (tiiiiicr) . . siiya ; pL. sioi (sink) (X.). 

X'ame . . . . kaiiia fkainet) : pi., kaiiioi (kainok) (X.). 

Xape of neck .. keringich (keriugichet) : pi., keringicheis (keiiiigiekeikiek) (D.). 

Xavel . . . , kapwal Ckapwalda) : pi., kapwalua (kapwaluek) (X.). 

Xeck . . . . kat (katit) : pi., kotua (kotuek) (X.). 

X'ecklacp . . . . asinyai (asuisait) ; pi., asiiigaks (asiiigaisiek) (X.). 

Xeiiilibour . . . . takowos (takowo.sit) : pi., takowosis (takowosiek) (D.). 

X’et (trap) . . . . porowo (porowor) : pi., poibon (poroonik) fX'.p 

Xeutral land . . iiielel (inelelor) ; pi., meleles f meu-lo.'iek) |D.y 

Xiglit . . . . mesundei (inesundeito) : pL. me=un<Ieiiia (me^undeiuek) (X.). 

Xkise . . . . ~er (^eriit) ; pL. .serun (.-^erunek) (X.). 

Ostrich . . . . tJond'-ap--‘^oi)!>ol 

Ox . . .. ,. tany (teta) ; pi., rich (tuka). 

Paint (clay) -- 

Brown, red . . erokoi (erokoit) : pi.. crokoiO (erokoiisick) (D.). 

White . . , , ewoiio (eworiot) ; pi., ewor (eworik) (X.). 

Partridge . . . . changweret (changweretiet) ; pi.. changwcrete,= (changwere- 

te.siek) (D.). 

Penis .. ., kiriik (kirkit) ; pi., kiruk (kirukik). X. = bull. 

Penis (uncircumcised) mouyis (moiiyiset) ; pi., monyi.s (monyistk) (X.). 
Perspiration . . kaot (kaotik) (X.). 

Phlegm . . . . sopor (seperik) (X.). 

Pig . . . . . . tora (toraet) ; pi., toroi (tordk) (X.). 

Pig (aiant) . . . . turn (tuuula) ;. pi., tuuuui (tumuek) (X.j. 

Pipe, tobacco .. terct-ap-tumarot ; pi., teivnik-ap-tumatct (X,). 

Pit (trajj) . . . . ngure (nguret) ; pk, ngures (uguresiek) (D.). 

Plain . . . . oiigata (ohgatet) (X.). 

Poison . . . . iigwon (hgwonit) (X.). 

Porcupine . . . . .-abit (^aiuTet) ; pk, .'obit (sobitlk) Ko. .Sap., sabetot ; 

pk. s.rViiiik. X., sabitiat = cjuiik 
Porridge . . . . kimio ikimiot) ; ])k. kimoi (kimoiik) (X.). 

Powerful person . . kauwel (kaiiwelct) ; pk. kauweles (kauwele.siek) (D.). 
Prostitute . . . . kiplelkohu (kiplelkohgyat) ; pk. kiplelkohgis (kiplelkohgi- 

sieky 

Puraative , . . . soketrt (.'-rketetik) (X.). 

Quiver , . . . niboiig (mbohuit) ; pk. inbougis (mboh^i^iek) (D.). 

moot (mooriet) ; pk, inootoi (mootrik) (X.). 

Rabbit . . . . nakutil (nakutilit) : pk. nakutilis (uakutilisiek) (D.). 

' =•• The-aiiimal-o{-thc-,o=trick -teatker. 
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Eaiii .. .. rob (robta) ; pi., robiia (rolmt-k) (X.). 

Eat . . . . . . muria (nnxriat) ; pi., mur (murek) (X.). 

Eat (mole) .. .. iiturumetyo (iitunuuetyot) ; pi., iiturumetis (titununeti.siek) 

(D.). 

Eazor . . . . kipcliapet-am-metit. 

Ehinocero' . . kipkam (kipkamit) ; pi., kipkami^ (kipkaiiiGiek) (D.). 

Eib . . . . . , karas (karasta) : pi., koro'iu (koro-.uek) (X.), 

Eight (side) . . tae (X'.). 

Eing (eat) .. .. olaimer (olaimeriat) ; pi., olaimeivs (olaimerc^U’k) (M.). 

kimeitai (kimeitaiit) ; pi., kinieitaiis (kiiueitaii'iek) (X.). 

River . . . . ilos (ilo.sto) : pi., ilosua (ilo.suek) (D.). 

Road . . . . or (oret) : pi., ortimia (ortimiek) (X.). 

Root . . . . tikitio (tikrtiot) : pi., tiklt (tikitik) (X*.). 

Saliva . . . . hgul (ngulek) (X.). 

Scar . . . . soremyo (soremyet) ; pL. sorem (soremik) (D.). 

Seed . . . . kesiia (kesuot) ; pi., ke.siii (kesiiek) (X',). 

Shade, shadow . . tomirimir (tomirimiriet) : pi., tomirimirai (tomirimiraiik) 

(X.). 

Sheep . . . • olgine (olgineit) : pi., olgineiis (oluineiisiek) (M.). 

Sheep (ram) . . eiitiinime (enturumeet) ; pL. enturumees (enturumeesiek) 

(Kikuyu udurume). 

Shield .. .. long (longet) ; pi., longotinua (lohgotinuek) (X'.). 

Shoulder .. .. rukumbo (rukumbet) : pL, rukumbon (rukumbonik) (D.). 

Side .. .. komas (koma.sta) ; pi.. komo.sua (komosuek) (Xh). 

Sister . . . • Aee " Girl. 

Skin (human) . . iririo (iririot) : pi., iriren (irirenik) (Xh). 

Skirt .. .. chepkaiyu (chepkaiyuit) ; pk. ehepkaivuis (chepkaivuisiek) 

(X.). 

Skull . . . . takungu (takungut) ; pi., takuugu.s (takuugusiek) (X.). 

Smoke .. .. iye (iyetj ; pi.. iye.> (iyesiek) (X.. iyet*). 

Snake . . . • kip.seker (kip.sekeriet) ; pi,, kip.sekeres (kip.sekere.siek) (D.). 

Pvthon . . . . indara (indaret) : pi., iiidoroi (iiidorok) (X".). 

Puff adder . . kipinclmse (kipindiu.set) : pl„ kipinchuses (kipiiiehusesiek) 

(X.). 

Snuff .. .. olaisuk (olai-sukit) (AI.). Ko. ha.s ■' oloisiogit." 

Son . . . . • ■ Aee ‘"Child. 

Sun of . . . . arap (X.). 

Song . . . • esingolyo (esingolyoit) ; pi., e.singolyoi.s (esiugolyoisiek). il., 

e-singolio. 

Spear . . . . olmorondoi (olmoroadoit) : pi., olmorondoiis (olmorondoi- 

isiek) (AI.). 
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Star 

Stiek 

Stuiif 

Sun . . 

Swoi'il 

Tail 

Te'ticle 

Tliiaf 

Thiuli 

Tiling' 

Thir-t 

Throat 

Thunder 

Tinder 

Tobacco 

Tobacco-box 


Touu'ue 
Tooth 
Tree . . 

Udiler 

Vagina 

War (raid) . . 

Warrior 

Water 

Wife 

Wind 

Witch-doctor 
Witch-doctor 
(diviner) 
Woman 
Barren . . 
Married . . 
Old 

Word 
Wrist 
Y ear 
Zebra 


tapoiya (tapoivat) : pi., tapoi (tapoiik) (X.). 
kiriik (kiriikto) ; ph. kiriikua (kirukiiek) (X.). 
koii (koiita) ; pL. koii (koiek) (X.). 

cheptalil (cheptalilit) : pL. cheptalilks (cheptalilkiek) 

(X.). 

wesek (wesekto) ; ph. wesekua (we.sekuek) (D.). 
watiit (watiitiet) ; ph. watutai (watutaiik). 
tolkelyo (tolkOyot) ; ph. tolkM (tolkelik) (D.). 
chorin (chorindet) ; ph. chor (chorik) (X.). 
kiipes (kupesto) ; ph. kiipesua (kupesuek) (X.). 
kii (kiito) ; ph. tukim (tiikiik) (X.). 
melel (melelda) (X.). 

mook (mookto) ; ph, mookwa (mookwek) (X.). 
ilat (ilet) : ph. ilot (ilotik) (X.). 
sasya (.sasyat) (D.). 

tumato (tumatet) ; cliepkochut (chepkochutit) (X.). 
kiprauwi (kiprauwit) ; pi.. kiprauwis (kiprauwisiek) 
(X.). Ko. chep-kiraut. Sap., in-giraut = snuff- 
box. 

olgeche (oWecheit) : ph, olgecheiis (olgecheiisiek) (M.). 

kelda (keldet) : ph. kelat (kelek) (X.). 

ket (ketit) : ph. ket (ketik) (X.). 

sorio (.soriet) : ph. soroi (soroiik) (D.). 

kapin (kapiniet) ; ph. kapin (kapinik) (X.). 

lug (luget) : ph. luges (lugesiek) (X.). 

iiuiren (murenet) ; ph. muren (murenik) (X.). 

engare (engaret) ; ph, engares (engaresiek). M.. engare. 

See "AVoman.'' 

usoon (u.soonet) ; ph. usoonai (usoonaiik) (X.). 
ponin (poiiindet) : ph. pon (ponik) (X.). 
orkoiyo (orkoiyot) ; ph, orkoi (orkoiik) (X.). 

korko (korkot) ; ph, koriis (koru.siek) (X.). 
soon (soonet) ; ph. soonotinua (soonotinuek) (X.). 
yosotio (yosotiot) ; ph. yo.sot (ydsotik) (X.). 
engitou (engitogit) ; ph, engitogis (engitogisiek). M., en- 
gitok = the wife. 

lokoiyo (lokoivot) ; ph. lokoiyua (lokoivuek) (X.). 
walel (waleldo) ; ph. walelua (waleluek) (X.). 
keny (kenyit) : ph, kenyis (kenyisiek) (X.). 
oloitigo (oloitigoit) ; ph. oloitigois (oloitigoisiek) (M.). 

'1 B '1 
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(h) Verbs. 

Verbs are L:i\'en in tbeir stem {l.e. the imperative siiiy.) only. I'lie tL'lluwin 
after a verb, denote that it is a derived stem, and conjugated as describeii in ti 
Grammar imder the beading which is affixed to it ; — Pros. = morion hither. Ano. 


motion thither. 

Dat. = dative. Ef. = 

retle.vive. C.s. = can 

sal. Rp. = rcyii'"' 

Able (be) 

imiich (X.). 

Copulate 

kum (X.). 

Abuse 

chiip (X.). 

Couah 

lal iX.;. 

Angry ( Ise ' 

nereket (X.). 

Count 

lit (X,). 

Answer 

iyan (X.). 

Cry 

rcr (X.). 

Arise . , 

nget (X.). 

Cut 

til (X.!. 

Arrive 

it-tm (X.) (Pros.). 

Delat' , . 

ikaa-ked (X.j (Rf. ,. 

Asceii' . 

lany (X.). 

Die 

S. 1. a-ine (X.). 

Ask . . 

tepen (X.). 


P. 1. ki-pek-uii (X. i 

Assist . . 

toret (X'.). 

Dig 

paal i'S.}. 

Be . . 

mi (X.). 

Do . . 

yai (X.). 

Bear (fruit i . . 

ii (X.). 

Drink . . 

lye (XA). 

Beat . . 

pir (X.). 

Drunk (be; . . 

pokit ('X'. ). 

Beckon 

ngwech (X.). 

Dwell . . 

meny (X'.). 

Beg 

som (X.). 

Eat 

am (X.). 

Blink ,, 

mismis (X.). 

Enlarge. in- 

tes (XA). 

Blow . . 

kuut (X.). 

crease 


Boro . . 

parpar (X.). 

Enough (be) . . 

yam (X'.). 

Box ears 

rapach (X’.). 

Extinguish lire 

mis (XA). 

Break 

iri (X.). 

Fall . . 

iput (XA). 

Break wind . 

kwot (X.). 

Fatigued (be) . . 

hget (XA). 

Breathe 

ipus (X.). 

Fear 

iytiei (X.). 

Brew . . 

riech (X.). 


muen (D.). 

Bring . . 

ip-un (X.) (Pros.). 

Fight . . 

pir-kei (X".) (Ef.). 

Build . . 

tech (X.). 

Fill . . 

inyet (X.). 

Burn fact) 

pel (X.). 

Fill with food. . 

ipuy-en- (X',) (Rp.j 

Biiv 

al PsA). 

Filled with food 

piiy-en.2 

Call . . 

kur (X.). 

(be) 


Carry . . 

ip (X.). 

FiiiBb (act) . . 

tar (X.). 

Chop . . 

yep (X.). 

Finished (it is) 

ka-ko-pek (XA). 

Circumcise 

miiratan (X.). 

Foil 

aruiiv (X*.). 

Close . . 

kerjX.). 

Follow 

nup (XA). 

Come . . 

ichom-un (M.) (Pros 

). Forget 

yutie (X'.). 

Cook . . 

kwaiiy (X.). 

; Get 

sich (X'.). 


* Pr<isent. a-'kooikei. 

2 These two veibs are irregular -.^Precent, a-puy-oiiyi : Pa.u., ka-a-puy-e. The first is 
Cs. of the simple form. 
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Give . . 

kon ; ikoclii (irreg. as ' 

Run . . 

lapat (X.). 


in Xandi). 

Say 

mwai (X.) ; ile (X.). 

Go 

icli5m-den (it.) (Apo.). 

Say to . . 

mwa-un (Pros.). 

Grind . . 

nga (X.). 


mwa-chin (Dat.). 

Growl 

moror (X.). 

Scowl . . 

injurur (X.). 

Have . . 

tinve (X.). 

Search 

cheng (X.). 

Hear . . 

kas (X.). 

See 

suwen^ (D.). 

Hunt . . 

sagas 

Sell . . 

al-ten (X.) (Apo.). 

Hurt . . 

am (e.g. ain-a esikoyoit, 

Sew 

nap (X.). 


itiy head hurts nte). 

Shoot . . 

mwog (X.). 

Ill (be) 

mian (X.). 

Shut . . 

ker ; rat (X.). 

Kill . . 

par (X.). 

Sleep . . 

ru (X.). 

Kindle 

inam ; ilal (X.). 

1 

ru-ien (Rp.). 

Know 

sue (D.). 

Smell (act) 

ingu (X.). 

Laugh 

rori (X.). 

Smell (intrans.l 

ngu-ten (Apo.). 

Leap . . 

toromben (X.). 

Spit . . 

hgutut (X.). 

Let alone 

met-ten (X.) (Apo.). 

. Spoil . . 

ngem (X.). 

Love . . 

cham (X.). 

Stand . . 

tonon (X.). 

ilarry 

itun (X.). 

' Steal . . 

chor (X.). 

Meet . . 

nyor-un (X.) (Pros.). 

Sweep 

ipuch (X.). 

Open . . 

yat (X.). 

Take, hold 

nam (X.). 

Overturn 

uwech (X.), 

Throw . . 

wer (X.). 

Pour . . 

rong (X.) ; 

1 Tie .. 

rat (X.). 


rong-un (X.) (Pros.) ; 

■ Travel. . 

ru-ten (X.) (Apo.). 


rong-jin (Dat.). 

Understand . 

kas (X.). 

Prepare 

yai-ten (X.) (Apo.). 

1 Unfasten 

yat (X.). 

Put . . 

in-de(n) (X.) (Apo.). 

Lmtie . . 

itiach (X.). 


konor (X.). 

; L’pset . . 

turur-ten (X.) (Apo.) 

Quiet i^be) 

sis (X.). 


tuni-den (X.) (Apo.). 

Eaiu . . 

robon (X.). 

' Wait . . 

kany (X.). 

P.efuse 

yesien (X.). 

Walk .. 

wend-ote® (X.). 

Piemain 

tepi (X.). 

W ant . . 

niaeh (X.). 

Ke member 

ipwat (X.). 

Wash . . 

iuun (X.). 

Kernove 

nem-tin (X”.) (Pros.). 

Wash oneself . 

iuun-gei (Rf.). 

Return (act) . . 

iwecli (X.) (Cs.). 

Well (be) 

. sap (X.). 

L e turn (in- 

we-i-kei^ ((X.) (Rf.). 

Yawn . . 

ime (X.). 

ti aii'.) 


Yell (shout) . 

wach (X.j. 

Ripen 

mr-ien (X.) (Rp.). 




* Pr- at, a-we-chi-kfi. 

- Pj. Sk. sow-. sTi;. 

’ Pr^.'_at. .S'. 1. a-weiid-oti ; P. 1. ki-pead-oti. 
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Xote. — In the foregoing vocabiilarv the letter ( X. ] does not necessarily mean that 
the equivalent Xandi word has exactly the same meaning or the same form tlie 
Dorobo word. In several cases the Xandi words ha\'e quite different meanings, 
though referring to the same sort of thing as the Dorobo word. e.u. " mesundeito.” 
the Dorobo for " night." means in Xandi. " darkness when there is no moon." And 
when, e.g., " paal " is marked (X.) it does not nece.s'arily follow that the Xandi is 
“ paal ■" (in this case the Xandi is ” pal "). The object of the indication is to show 
what words are to be considered Xandi. what words are to he considered dialect, and 
what words Masae. 

Examples of Dorobo. (True Dorobo in italics.) 

Ker-oti Okick si ko-see kochongesiek 

They-are-w,iLking-about-looking-at the-DorObo that the,v-m.i,v-kuuiv the-hiits 

chepo pilk ap samtiUt. 

which-are-of the-people of the-forest. 


Ma-ngo-mi southisiek saniakuck korosue-chu. 

Xot-and-there-are the-lions (in) the-fore.sts (im coimtrifs-the,se. 


Mi-i 

kiicDnet 

ne lony-e 

ilosto. 


There-is t lie- bridge 

which it-ciosscs 

the-uvei. 


Ki-irhoni-doi-i 

ki-sagus 

ang ngokik. 


t\'e-go that-ue-ma,v-hunt 

uith the-dogs. 


Ko'len 

ohnoruokchot A-mach-e 

•5 1 mborokwct ko-ch bia-na 

si ko-raiu 

.\nd-he-says 

the-old-man I-w.uit 

tla-giil that-she-curacs 

that she-may-diaw 

tngare. 

the-water. 





Ei-peni li 

sunuiH 

\\i-aiigus toraot ne menv-e 

ye mi-i 

We-go 

forest 

we-hunt the-bush-pig which it-Jwell.s 

where there-is 

oldamigoit. 

thc-olive-tiee. 


VII. — List of 

Trees .\xu Pl.ixt.s. 


Dorobo. 


Xan<li. 

Botanical Xame. 


chelumbut 

chepkeipet 


ewat 



chesicheiyot 


che.sicheivet 


choruet \ 

ketit-ap-inaiik f 

chornet 

jicHS sp. 


kaposwet 


serengwet 



kaput-kalial 


kapkiloluet 




> In Mr. Hubley-s vocabulary of Ravine Itorobo .Jlan, ly05, 21,, the phrase “ krbondi 
samak. lit. ' we go to forest, ' is given for •' hunt." 
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Dorobo. 

Nandi. 

Botanical Name. 

keliot 

keliot 

acocanthera Schimperi. 

kesainet 

serkutiet 


ketiivuwet 

martit 


kipeiehekwet 

siriat 


kipkomotet 

kipkoskosit 


kipsepiiet 

kipsepuet 

tilia sp. 

kiptililiet 

kipuimetyet 


kiseruet 

kuseruet 

sednm sp. 

koropan\-at 

kormanyat 


kiiriot 

kuriot 


kwamereryet 

chepsangainet 


laropat 

ket-e-ka 


lemeiyiiet 

lamahniet 

ximenia amerieana. 

macliet 

soiyet 


marorto 

sakomwet 


masaita 



minde}iiet 

masiririet 

polygonum senegalense. 

moiyuet 

ckeptangolik 

parasite, tree-rope. 

moiuonyat 

monionyot 

rubus rigidus. 

mukupchot 

lepekwet 

dracwna sp. 

ndorokyat 



nsanasyat 

cliepkeleliet 


nyaldet 

kipsutiet 

parasite, tree-rope. 

olchapalait 

chepltet 


oldamiyoit 

cmdit 

olea chrysophylla. 

ororuet 

teldet 

ficus sp. 

popbiiet 

siksiket 

- 

porowet 

silipchet 

dombeya sp. 

rerendot 

kuresiet 

euphorbia candelabrum 

rosopciyot 

leltoiiget 

nhntilon indicum. 

saptet 

tarakwet 

podocarpus sp. 

sasuriet 

sasuriet 

musa cnscte. 

seet 

sect 


senetwet 

senetwet 

cassia didymobotrya. 

soiiasefigwet 

.-'Cseiyat 


sestuet 

katet ; ^ertuet 

acacia robusta. 

sitotwet 

sitotyot 


soboitit 

simotuet 

ficus sp. 

i^o^oiyat 

X. - 1 __ 1. 

aru tul inaria alpina. 

sumbeiyiiet 

sumbeiyiiet 
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Ditr.jbo. 

Xandi. 

Botanical Xante. 

su.suek ( '■ grass ” 

) sekemetyet 

mo.s.s. 

taptet 

.setyot 


teet 

tarakwet 

jon iperas proeera. 

tegeltit 

indakariat 

nennthoi arboreus. 

teuetwet 

tenduet 


tepengwet 

tepemrwet 

cemiliii ioJeprifolia. 

teresyat 

teresyat 


tiinet 

tilolwet 

tilolwet 

bracken. 

tvemnowet 

chemnoet 



VIII. — List of Tribk Xame.s, 

Dorobo. — Okio (Okiot) : pk. Oki (Okiek.). 

Elgeyo. — Keyo (Keyot) ; pi.. Keyu (Keyek). 

European. — Asiingio (Asinigiot) : pL, Asungu (Asunguk.). 

KaTOonrlo.— Lemin (Lemindetj ; pi., Lem (Lemek). 

Kipsikis, Lumlnva. — Kipsikisin (Kip.«ikl.sindet) ; pi. Kip.sikia (Kip.sikisiek). 
il-Kakesant. 

3Iasae. Uasin Gishu. — Ipkwapcko (Ipk^vapcliot) ; pi. Ipkwap (Ipkwapek.). 

Xandi. — ^^leyuo (Me^mot) ; pi, Mee (Meek).^ 

“ Sirikwa." — Kapclieptuen. 


IX. — The Phy.sic.tl Featcres of the Dorobo.® 

By tlie Hon. P. L. O'Briex. M.A. 

The physical features of the Dorobo are not particularly distinctive, nor do 
they dilier to .iny 2 rreat e.xtent from their neiuhhoiir^ the Xandi. There are. however, 

‘ It 1' curiou.-- to note that tin-, u'onl i~ applied he tli,- .Suk to the Ituruho ; bv the Xandi 
to .any aerieiiltural tribe ; and by the Ma^.ie to the Bantu " .'Uvaee.s.'’ It has no eonnection. as 
i., -101, -tune' thought. -Huth the X. Lemek - "the K.ivirondo peoples in general," the stein of 
which is lem-. and the real meaning " bo,v." 

- Fur physical t,vpes, sn Pis. XX\’I-X-\\'lll. Tties, photographs were taken by the 
Hon. P. L. O'Brien. 
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one or two features which are worth mentioning ; hut these are far more likely to 
be due to environment than to be true racial distinctions. 

The Dorobo are usually small in stature, averaginji about -3 ft. 6 ins. ; this, 
however, may be accounted for, because, like the Wambuti (Congo P 3 ’gmie.■^). they 
are forest-dwellers. 

The Dorobo. like the Xandi and other Xilo-Hamitic peoples, are dolichocephalic, 
although not markedly so, and in some case.s even inclined to mesocephaly. Their 
skulls tend to slope up from a rather flat fi'ontal bone to the occipital, giving one 
rather the impression of very .slight artificial cranial deformation. Unfortunately, 
we were unable to obtain anv specimens of their crania ; but. even if we had. I 
believe it would have been almost impossible to distinguish them from any Xandi 
specimens. 

For a black race their noses are narrow, being clLstinctly leptorrhine. 
with a well-formed bridge : this may be accounted for by the fact that, 
although they live actually on the Equator, they live at an altitude of 
from d.OOO to 9.<H)0 ft. in the dense forest, where it never really gets hot. 
and at night it is bitterly cold ; hence they show very little tendency towards 
the true plat^Trhine nose, so intimately associated with the tropics. On 
the whole, the lips of the Dorobo appeared somewhat thinner than those of the 
Xandi. 

Colour of Skin.— Tha younger children, who presiunably have never 
been out of the forest, were of a distinctly lighter colour than the average 
(c/. Congo Pygmies). Otherwise the Dorobo were of the same colour as the 
Xandi. 

That the Dorobo are haf)itually bearded, and have liair on their bodies and 
legs, is an absolute fallacy. It is true, however, that several of the old men whom 
we met had beards, but no more so than their Xandi neighbours. We met none 
with hair on their bodies or legs.i 

Hair. — In hair clasdfication the Dorobo are typical Ulotrichi. 

Artificial IJefortnafion ami Matihdiiot. Dordbo. like most Xilo-Hamite.s. 

pierce and elongate the lobes of the ears, and it was interesting to note that, in a great 
manv cases, among the old men. these lobes had lieen broken bv being caught bv 
brandies in the forest. 

The Dorobo usually e.xtract th" two middle incisor toeth of the lower jaw. Thev 
also practise circumci.siou an(I clitoridectomv. 

^ W e emphasize thn point, bei ,\ii>e ttieiv >eein., to be an iile.i tint the I loioli, > are a " liearded 
people, t.ij.. dr. Hubley in Man. I'.lU.'). gl. p. :}!•. W li.itever othei ■.ei.tMn.a of the Dorobo mav be, 
the Kainelllo-Kapchepkenili certainly ,iiv n >t ni ir,- tnarded th.in any other tribe. 
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In conclusion. I do not consider that the physical chdracteristics of the Dorobo 
throw much light upon the controver.sy a.s to their origin. These characteristics 
tend, if anything, to indicate that they are a Nilo-Haniitic race, which ha^ been 
somewhat altered hv environment.^ 
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' In tlie fureci.inc p.ipei n.. rem.uk liax i.ecn mad., .u to the ■fake" Dorobo. Thrie are 
a laice number of people of all suit- of tribes. wli..> h.u-e t.rken to the wood', anrl lir e a- ..mtlaiV', 
mostly on account of -ome mi-behavionr. The nnmher.x of tin.* Dorobo have piobabK b.-eu 
awelled aho by people from the tiibe> iie.vt t.> uhom they duell, . ,fy„ Jla.sae. X.imli, et. , But 
these additions to the numerical strength of a seetmn are by no mean.s Dor.ibo. though t!ie\' mav 
be so in name. .\nd I . annot accent Meikei's view of the oiigin of the Dorobo. (D,, M.ioi], 
pp. 6-9. 221. et... : Miss Wernei'.s review of Hollis, r/n JIuo;,'. m .Udii. 19()5, 62. p. Iil9,) .Ih ikerts 
work Is not. I believe, veiy reli ible. ,md h.- oseiiis to be a rathei' preju.lieed observer. The 
physi.;...cl clmra.,.teri-tics whi. h we have not.-.l m.iy. perhaps, lie taken as one indication among 
others that the Dor.lbo wv met w-re true Doiob.e uud not outlaws of other tribe.s. The ellcets 
of .-nc iionment a-.e not likely to make theiiuelves \ isihl,. i,i a f. ycais onlv. The fa. t that three 
Doivbo vocabulaiies (luckily recor.le.1 by Mi. Hobley. loc. r;i., show that the true Dorobo l.mguage 
is similar to Xamli in structure, may. I think, be taken assume ecideii. ,, .igaiast those who m untain 
that the Dorfibo ..f Man. E-nasofigiro. Keiiy.i. Salr-t.,. ete.. ,„e f.jime.l mostly of outlaus from 
ne-iiihbouruiL^ tnbcr?. — [<a. \\ . B. H.] 
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FIG. 1. — ELDER WE.ARING FEE CAP " SAMBl'T." 

FIG. 2. — ELDER MAKING FIRE WITH FlREsTTCKS 
•' PITNET.’ 


b'Kr. .>. — OLD WOMAN “ ENGITOGIT. WEARING 
KAR-UING;? •‘TAOK.'’ DENOTING THAT HER 
HUSBAND Is STILL ALIVE. 


EARING FIG. -I. — TWO GIRL.^ " SIJIBOROKtiNIK." THE GIRL 

’ HER ON THE SPECTATOR'S LEFT IS WE.ARING A NECK- 

LACE OF '■ LEPEYUWET " SEEDS AS A CHARM 
VG.UNST THE EVIL EVE ; THE NECKLACE Is OF THE 
NANDI TYPE. THE GIRL ON THE RIGHT WEAK?, A 
BEAD DECOR-ATION ON HER HEAD OF A NANDI 
TYPE. BOTH ARE WE.ARING KETIK-.AP-IITIK. OR 
BLOCKS OF WOOD IN THE EARS. 

ilODERX HUNTERS. 






IIL.. nUK ELDEK'. 


MUDKii.X HLXIEK^. 
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Introductory. 



It is the piu-pose of the present paper first to describe the apparatus and the technique 
of raiii-makins on the River Moreheail. Papua, and secondlv to attempt some inter- 
pretation of them. Many details — thoinih I believe these are mo.stly of a minor 
character- have so far defied any explanation that I can offer; but the larmier part 
of the rain-maker's art. his .stock-in-trade, as well as his routine procedure and its 
oral accompaniment, seem to become intelliiiilile partly fiy reference to the ordinarv 
principles of manic and partly by reference to an elaborate mvtholony or bodv of 
relinious belief. 

The first part. viz. the description of rain-making, is as full as my information 
allows ; the last. viz. the citation of certain im'thological beliefs as explanatorv of the 
rain-maker's methods, must involve a strict selection. It is impossible to give the 
whole of a long and somewhat chaotic mvthology in the course of a journal article, so 
I am compelled to adduce only those more or less disjointed parts of it which seem to 
fit the purpose. 
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1 . 

Exviroxmext. 

The people of whom I am writing: may be called the Kiu'amauiiu. They oecup}’ 
part of the coimtrv. some twentv miles inland, between tlie Wa'si Kiis.sa and More- 
head rivers, almost in the extreme .south-we^t corner of I'apu.i. It i- a flat country 
which varies in the course of every year between the severest extremes of climate. 
The yam and the taitu. which form the staple diet of its inhabitants, rerpiire a wet 
reason and a dry season, and they get both with a vengeance. Between the months 
of December and May the monotonous plain is often under a knee-deep flood for mile 
after mile ; in the height of the dry season it is so parched that the traveller must 
carry his water on the track. But the tropical alternation, fatrlv reliable as it is. 
remains subject to interruption by rains belated or untimely, which either delav or 
injure the yam crops ; and under >uch conditions weather-magic assumes a real 
importance. AMien I was in the district every meteorological rule should have 
made it bone dry, but a succession of une.xpected downpours had actuallv made it 
impassable with water, so that I watched with more than usual sympathy the 
activities of the sun-magicians, and felt I could willingly contribute to the curses 
flung at the Buji people in the east who were suppo.sed to be responsible for our 
predicament. 

Sun- .tNu R\in-M.s.gic, 

MTiatever the reason, sun-magic is performed overtly while rain-magic is always 
vitipped in secrect . One ma^ :;ee the paraphernalia of the former — bamboo water- 
containers with their red paint and their white cockatoo feathers— himg up in full 
view of the village— in fact, within the viliage itself. The place of the rain-maker, 
on the other hand, is hidden away in the damp recesses of the bush, where none save 
the magician and his collaborators would d.tre to approach. It is, of course, possible 
that each of these profe.ssions should lie misdirected toward .in anti-social end. but. 
on the whole they are regarded as reputable, in that theypurport to meet a recurrent 
need of the community. The only reason I can offer for the open character of the 
one and the secret character of the other, i. tlmt this oth.-r, \'iz. niin-makimr. alone 
makes use of certain apparatus which is closely bound up with tlie sacred mvtholo-w 
of the tribe, and thus i, rendered highly sacros.uict. Sun-Makinu. as far as I can 
make out, is explicable on the ordinary prin.-ipl.-^ of magic ; raiii-m.ikinst demands 
in addition, some .appeal to the .supernatural pers.onalities, and to explain its ritual we 
must lay under contribution the religioiu beliefs of the pcopl,. 

Professional Rain-Makeks. 

All the important weather-magic is in the hand:, of certain hereditary practitioners, 
-orne of whom speciabze in the makimi of tine weather, otheix in the making of rain 
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wFile in some cases the tivo professions are combined. The rain-maker usually 
inherits his calling from his father, and passes it on to his son in accordance 
with the order of a strictly patrilineal society. Of the three rain-makers with 
whose work this paper is to deal. one. Yawes, named as his predecessors his true 
father, and. before him. his grandfather ; and his successor was to be his eldest 
sou Sarau. It is permissible for the nearer male relatives of the rain-maker to 
visit his laboratory, or nn-poki-u'ahu, and perhaps to act as assistants or 
understudies to him. In the case of Yawes, his son Sarau might have been 
called an apprentice : he was au fait with the procedure and. as far as it went, 
the theory of the rain-maker's art. and it was due to this circumstance, combined 
with the fact that he had earlier attached himself as local assistant to mv cook- 
boy. that I was eventually privileged to see his father's nu-poJd-ieabu and learn 
something of his methods. (PI. XXIX. Figs. I and 2.) 

The second na-poJd-u'abH referred to in this paper belonged to Wengu, who, like 
Yawes, lives in the village of Bebedeben. He had as collaborator his brother Yeremb, 
who, though taking second place, was qualified or entitled to perform the ritual. By 
way of credential it is sufficient to state that Yeremb was once laid out almost 
insensible by a stroke of lightning while actually at work in the nu-poki-wabn, a 
circumstance to which his fellow-villagers ascribe the baldness which we may observe 
in the picture. (PI. XXX.) 

The third nu-poh-wabu is that of the old man Bute of Yata, whose assistant — a 
very competent one who seemed to show rather more intelligence than the principal — 
was his adopted son Agal. These two, as sometimes happens, were sim-makers as 
well as rain-makers, and they volunteered the information that many people came to 
them with requests both to bring rain and to drive it away, and made pavment of 
food, tobacco, and fish caught in the Yorehead. 


The Labor.\torv of Yawes. 

I shall proceed to describe the three nii-poki-ivabu in some detail, and then eive 
a more or less composite account of the actual methods which are adopted in these 
places to make the rain. 

Yawes works by the small stream Emra-enga-marivam. which flows bv Bebedeben 
at some .500 yards distance. Leadmu off the main track one mav observe a liuht pad 
which is never trodden by tmpriviiecred feet, and following this a little distance one 
will come to a sm.tll elearinu beside the creek. This Is the scene of Yawes' activities. 
It is dank. dark, and horribly mosquito-ridden ; in size not more than 20 ft. bv 30 ft. 
and hemmed in by tall trees whose trunks are distitmred by many scars. On the ground 
are two shallow oblong troughs, and. resting on a low rack of saplings, an odd assort- 
ment of atones and 'helb. The troughs are 7 ft. or 8 ft. apart, and orientated roughlv 
at right angles ; the rack of .stones lies more or less between them. (Text-fig. 1.) 
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Roiiiiil about the sroimJ i-! littered with .-^plit eocoiiut.-> ami sheets of ragged 
bark. 

The two trouL'h.-s. or nn pohi. are each about 3 ft, b\' 2 ft., and, say, 1 ft. deep. 
They are made of .stout logs packed round with clay ami sheet.s of bark, the latter 
(A'u/o'e) beint; the invariable roof-thatchiiur material of the district, thin, pliable, and 
water-tight. The reason for there being two trouarhs rather than one is that thev 
are respectively called into use for different phases of the weather. The one marked 
a in the figure was .said to be emploveil when the wind was blowing, t.e. the 

north-west, or west-by-north, wind : b was used for Pan-t i, i.e. the north, or perhaps 
the north-east. wind. 


1 visited the nii-poki-irabu in the dry part of the year, when rain was not required 
and when rain-making would have been quite a nefarious proceeding. The trough b 



no. 1. 


was then empty, while n contained a dirty hotch-potch wherein could be dis- 
tinguished fragments of crocodile skull and green turtle shell together with numerous 
inu'il. or nuts of the Xipa palm. The fact that one was empty while the other was 
more or less full, means simply that the latter had been more recently in use and had 
not been cleaned out. Strewn about each trough and the whole clearing were the 
large white bivalves called eta. 

The stones, etc., deserve a detailed description. They were set out verv neatly 
on three pairs of poles, the arrangement of which may be.st be understood from 
Text-fig. 2. The stones are elevated about 8 ias. above the damp earth, and it 
appears that each has its proper position on the rack, for although Yawes allowed 
me to handle them without demur, he quietly corrected my mistake when I inad- 
vertently put them down again in the WTong place. 

' EHewhere commonly called Biirumhum. Kvml may be the e.soteric name [ridt infra). 
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Each of the ten objects has a proper name, and the majoritv of them svmbolize 
or represent some phenomenon of the heavens. 

(1) ■■ Seinai." — A large specimen of white fusus shell (jemheri) measuring about 
12 ins. My informants were unable to explain the meaning of the name Seinai, which 
I have not heard in any other connection. Unfortunately I did not make a note on 
the spot, but in a more or less connected account written up a dav or two after mv 
visit 1 bnd the words ; “ Without having made a note of it. I think that the Sei/vii 
shell was a symbol of. or identified with. Biiriimbiira. the north-west wind. " This 
species of shell — though always a much smaller example of it. not more than about 
5 ins. in length — is occasionally used for a phallocrvpt, as an alternative for the more 
common nieh shell. When giWng a demonstration of his methods Yawes wore it in 



this capacity, in which it necessarily looked absurdly large. It is worth mentioning 
that these large specimens of jeniberi are frequentlv to be seen in villages of 
the district tied to croton bushes or sometimes set up on poles, and that the 
natives attach some secret importance to them, showing a tendency to put 
them out of sight and a reluctance to give any information about them. In 
this particular especially I feel myself completely beaten, and unable to decide 
in the end whether they were refusing to give information or whether, perhaps, 
they had no information to give. 

(2) Paivei. An irregular hemisphere of grey granite, rather pock-marked 
at one end as if it had been used as a hammer-stone, was identified with the north- 
wind (Pawei). 
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(3) ■■ Water ." — Another "rauite block stooil for the south-west wind {Water). 
It bore ail artitieial uroove apparently caused by the ^luirpeiiiiiL; of ^toiie a.Ke.s : but 
no s^^llbolic meaning was attached to this feature. 

(4) " Era III ." block of light-coloured uranite on which were to bt- .Nceii 
several uTooves (similar to the above and probably due to the .same cause h and two 
small depressions which seem to have resulted from hamnieiing. E ram is the esoteric 
name for l eteuha. the sim ; that is to say. it is the name ined mainly on ritual occasions 
or in the recomitimi of mvths. and only among initiated males, for the heavenly body 
which in the common speech of the village, that of women as well as men. is called 
simplv ceieaJta. Era in. the sim. appears in the rntths as a woman, and this stone bears 
one or two marks to help out the scmibolism in the shape of the above-mentioned 
grooves. The two lateral ones, forming a V. were said by Yawes to represent the 
two stripes, one on either cheek converging toward the chin, which are distinctive of 
Bangti face-paintimr ; for Eram was a Bangti woman, i.e. she belonged to the moiety 
of the Ktu-amangu pieople which is so called. The gioove bettveen them, as he nt't 
gave me to tmderstand. represented her breast-bone {til-apdrir). and the -.mall 
depression at the end of it the supra-sternal notch iboki). But later he professed 
that they together constituted Eram'-s vulva (kutir), while a small hole on 
the other side of the stone was her anus — a sudden change of interpretation 
which he defended by saying he was too shy to tell me the truth at first. 
The cptestion remains whether these stunbolic interpretations are realiv set. or 
whether they are not mere flashes of imagination struck out of YYwes' mind 
bv an unexpected question. 

(5) " Baiigi." — A squarish stone of light-grey granite, bearing on one >ide a 
series of four parallel grooves. This stone represents the moon [Bangi), the word 
being once more an esoteric substitute for the every-day name, viz. harai. The 
moon is male, and its importance in Kuramangu belief will be dealt with later on 
ivhen we come to examine the myths. These will also give some significance to the 
four parallel grooves, which are said to have been made by Gainjan. the Creator’s 
sago-scraper. 

(b) •• Beia."—\ ball of pinlr granite is identilied with the star of that name. I 
can only say this u as a bright planet which my astronomy provisionally distinguished 
as either Venus or Jupiter. 

(7) Ycz/c/cj."— A more or le.ss cyliii(hical pebble of slate broken off at one end 
and said to have been originally much longer. This represents the two stars Yemanj. 
i.e. the “ Pointers " to the Southern Cross. 

(8) " .Bare. A celt of ba.salt. This was said to be no sjunbol, but the 
identical axe-blade with which Giui'jnn cut down the black palm (sake) from whose 
interior the Kuramangu and all the neighbouring peoples were hberated. 
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(9) ■' Wana .'' — Afrasmient of white limestone in the form of an irregular crescent. 
This was said to represent, apparently by virtue of its shape, the hooked beak of the 
hawk Tra/ 2 a. the principal totem of the Bangu moiety of the Kuramangu. 

(10) " Penahn-bont .” — A flat formless slab of sandstone which represents the 
.stars of that name, three in number. From the description given me, I took them to 
be those of Orion's Belt, though the constellation was not visible at the time. 

One last detail in A'awes' laboratory attracted my attention. This consisted in a 
series of torches, little rolls of inflammable bark tied to sticks, which were planted in 
the ground aVjout the clearing to the number of five or sis. Their significance, of 
which Yawes and his son gave me a somewhat garbled account, will became more 
or less clear by reference to one of the mtdhs. 


The Laboratory of Wengu. 

Gulijebgund the rain-making laboratory of Wengu, was in all essentials the 
same as that of A'awes. Concealed in the bush at no great distance from the other, 
it possessed two troughs orientated in accordance uith the directions of two prevalent 
winds, and between them three poles layparallel on the ground supporting, once more, 
a collection of stones and shells. 

In this instance the two troughs or « n-polti-wabu were said to do service respectively 
for the north-west wind (Kiwal) and the south-east (ITan'/-) — a disposition which, it 
will be noted, does not agree with that of Yawes. In this instance I felt almost 
inclined to doubt the definite statement of my informants, wliich may have possibly 
been dictated by a desire to make the point clear by nominating two winds that were 
directly opposite. At any rate, the native does not usually loo'k to the south-east for 
his rahi. nor does he usually deshe it during the south-east season. However, I have 
perhaps doubted my informants unnecessarily, and we shall have to take Y engu s 
word for it that one of Ms troughs was for Wawr, the south-easter. 

Whereas the other was emptv. this one still held a quantity of water in which 
were to be distinguished the lower jaw of a crocodile, and half the lower jaw of 
another — this latter a specimen of extraordinary size ; several of those broad 
migainly leaves known as "elk-horns'’ {biirnc) \ many pandanus seeds [uiicil) ; 
fragments of fish-net, rotten with their long immersion in the water ; branches of 
two shrubs called respectivelvj//;/d> and mu /•«« ; and lastly some fragments of 
or wild ginger. 

The thhteen stones were set out as in Text -fig. 3, with a large white jeinheri shell 
on either flank. These two shells stood for Bangi, the moon, and Eram, the sun. The 
stones were named as follows ; — 


(1) ■■ Kiuid." The north-west wind. 

(3) ■■ llauv.'’ — The south-east wind. 

(3) ■■ BesaP — A star (Mars). 

2 c 
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(4) " Penaha-bant.” — Stars (Orion’s Belt 0- 

(5) " Mereji-hierejiP — (The Little Girls), i.e. The Seven Sisters. 

(6) Eeinjol.” — A star. 

(7) ■■ Pawei :' — The north wind. 

(8) '■ Yenianj .’' — Stars (the Pointers ” to the Southern Cross). 

(9) ■' Pohajer ." — The south wind. 

The remaining fotu' AVengu was apparently unable to identify. Apart from these, 
it will be seen that we have the sim, the moon, live stars or constellations ami four 
winds. 

Of the whole thirteen, none showed much sign of manipulation, except Xo. 3. a 
fragment in which a hole was bored to the depth of half an inch, apparently with the 
original intention of making a club-head. In several others were to be seen slight 
depressions, probably the result of hammering. 



tm. 3. 


One or two fiuther details are to he noted. The tree-tnmks that surrounded 
the little clearing were blackened with charcoal and scarred with the freciuent blows 
of the rain-makers’ axes ; the groimd was more or less littered with sheets of bark and 
the remains of split coconuts, while several bamboo water-containers stood propped 
against the trees. Beside these latter there was an old broken-necked beer-bottle 
which had come from Buji on the Mai Kussa. when some twenty-five years a-m a 
police camp had first been established there. This last was hlled with dirty water 
and corked with a roll of bark. 


The L.tnoK.vToRY or Bute. 

The third nu-poki-n-nbn, VIZ. that of the old man ISutc i., to be found near the 
village of Mata, a rlay's jornmey to the aest of Bebedel».u, it i. situated on what is 
in tine leather tile 1 euik of a I itt le re.uu. Kir.uTetel, s, ,|,e- , i iM auce from the track, 
and n ^^eli enoimh lourealeil among the spame timber an.l glass. ( ■,,, umstauee.s 
were not favourable to my fiist visit, for two or tliree uio^t umea..sonable, storms in the 
mouth of .July had flooded the eo.uitry, and llut.A min-trough. which .should have 
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been dry, w as noiv almost bidden from view under a fast stream of water. How- 
ever. one could discern the outlines of a trough of the usual size and form about which 
there lay many ragged sheets of bark. It M'as impossible to discover what was in the 
trough, though the rain-maker's assistant, Agal, raked up from under the water 
quantities of blackened fibrous material, which I first took for cassowary feather.s, but 
which proved to be the decayed remains of leaves from the sacred palm saJer. In 
response to my suggestion he explored the now tm-bid depths again and succeeded in 
bringing up a lump of granite, though whether from the trough itself or from the bed 
of the stream I did not think of noting. As Bute deprecated my suggestion that his 
art had been responsible for the iuconveuieuce of the recent floods, it may be perhaps 
assumed that the stone was not found in the trough, where its presence would have 
argued that rain-makiiig was still actually in progress. Only one other detail seems 
to be worth recording ; my informants showed me numerous plants of the wild 
ginger (icangap). which grew about the site and furnished Bute with one of the 
indispensables of his technique. On the whole the place showed signs of neglect in 
strong contrast to the business-like neatness of the two above described, though no 
doubt Bute had some e.xcuse. for no laboratory looks its best when buried under a 
foot of riuming water. 


The Rain-Making Ritl’al. 

The rain-maker works in private or in the sole company of his confederates. 
Indeed, so secret is the operation that no other native would accompany me on a visit 
of inspection. As for rain-making in earnest. I was not privileged to see it. and even 
had it been warranted by the state of the weather. I doubt if I should have had the 
luck of an invitation. However, each of the three practitioners explained his methods 
and carried them out in mock show. 

The rain-maker binds some coloured crotons on his brow and sticks branches of 
them in his belt, so that he looks singularly garish amid the gloom of his narrow clearinii. 
He has premously smeared the adjacent tree-trunks with black, and has brought a 
coconut and laid it on the groimd beside the trough at which he means to work. 
(Yawes had two coconuts to which he gave the names " Sank ’’ and "Azekicald' 
though he gave me no due as to theii- raeauiug. They are words that I have not met 
with in any other connection.) Now he retires to the further end of the clearing, 
turns about and dances toward the trough. He carries an axe at the .slope over hi.s 
shoulder and moves from this side to that with modest little steps ; he nods his head 
so that his croton leat es wave fantastically ; and he very nearly turns the scale from 
the grotesque to the absurd by whistlimr. His whistling does not cease until his 
dance ha.s brought him to the coeonut. whit h he suddenlv splits w itli one blow nf tiie 
a.x.e. crying, ” Baitiji Liirnui ! ' p' Banyi. give us (ram) ! '). Then he raises the -.plit 
coconut to his lips, takes some of the liquid before it has ilraiued awav. and spouts it 
out, calling again viiBaiigi, or Hikara Wanibuim)nl>ii. or some other sky-beinu. The 
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natuxe of this apostrophe varies idth each raia-maker. Yawes simply cried. Biingi 
Jcivetna ! " and '' Si'nl; {?) kivcma ! " as he split his two coconuts ( tliouLrli lie micrlit 
have had other formulae which he did not care to make known to me ). \\ t-nuu c ailed 

on BiJcara Wn nihinrnmbu. sayimr. " As I put these things in readiness on the grounu. 
so do vou make them readv above : as I break the coconut .■'O do you (scU free the 
lii|tud ?). Bute, who chewed wild ginger and spat it out in the f.tce of the heavems. 
cried : '• Xo.-ga I'anavonifln-ja.evwohj ijenainoi'-a ! " ('‘Rain de-.c-eiid. the .sun is hot. or 
drv ! ”) (the ya and the a being meaningless syllables prolonged to a very vociferous 
close). Another rain-maker would address d/oiv : " Movr ternerita ' i.e. " Bathe, 
or splash in the water ! : and another would call on Tjcinhao asking whether he 

had pitv on the people or not, and adding. “ Yerhaaa fathog!" (" i)e;c6u//. pour out 
your piss ! "). 

These utterances, in so far as some of them are prayers, being addre-'Cil to 
supernatmal powers in the sky. will be seen to hold some significance when we come 
presently to consider Kiu'amangu mythology. The rain-maker meanwhile stamps 
with his feet on the ground, utters booming noises behind his closed lips, anl strikes 
resounding blows on the tree-trunks with his axe. Yawes. among whose stones was one 
bearing a series of parallel grooves which I have previously mentioned (AY, .3. p. oSd) 
as .scored out by (AunjaX.^i sago-scraper, now takes a mock sago-scraper [loilayo] which 
he has already prepared, and sipiattiug beside this stone vigorously simulates the 
actions of the sago-maker, first scraping at it with the kudago, then trampling the 
imaginary pith in a bag. which he plies with imaginary water. 

Beyond tins I did not witness anyfurthor stage in the r.iin-maker's ritual, for the 
good reason that the practitioners would go no fmther lest they should actually make 
the rain which we all wished well away. But the subset|uent procediu’o consists 
merely in (i) placing in the hitherto empty trough the various articles such as crocodiles' 
jaws, pandanus seeds. elk-horns/' and so on. which I have alreadv enumerated ; 
(ii) transferring the stones and shells from tie- rack to tlw trough ; (iii) pourimr in 
water from tlie bamboo containers ; and (iv) covering all with .sheets of bark. The 
rain-maker's work is now over and the rain must eventuallv c-ome. 

In connection with Bute's nu-poki-imh'i at Mata we find one or two details that 
seem to belong to the Semariji people of the trans-Morehead rather than to the 
Kuramangu. I refer to the use of black palm (mkr) leaves, and to another most 
interesting feature, viz. the killing of a small wallaby, which is put into the 
trough together with these leaves of the black palm. Mata lies toward the western 
boundary of the Kuramangu country proper and is adjacent to the .Semariji, and we 
shall find that the.se elements in tlierain-makinn ritual liavcrlieir easiest explanation 
f)V reference to a fst-maiiji legend. 

1 do not kimw that the rain-maker ever eoutraets to eli'eet result.s within a stipu- 
lated time, so that there is no reason to suppose he ever fails or ever will fail. If. 
however, the weather itself or the powers that control it seem unduly obstinate, he 
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concliirles that some other weather-magician is countering him by making the sun 
shine, and. as one rain-maker rather naively confessed, he would then send a message 
to this other requesting him to desist. We can only guess what would be the outcome, 
but we may be certain that it -will in no wise shake the reputation of either party. 
Altouetlier it is the most difficult thing in the world to get a magician to envisage a 
situation in which magic should fad. completely ; and here, obviously, failure is out 
of the question, provided we are ready to wait long enough for success. 

When, therefore, his object has been fully achieved, the rain-maker removes the 
covering of bark sheets and replaces the stones and shells on their rack. Fine weather 
should now set in. What in strictness should be done with the water and decayed 
rubbish in the trough I did not ascertain, though it is emdent that they are co mm only 
left there. But it was Wengu's practice to drain off some of the water into the old 
beer djottle mentioned above and keep it against future use. I think it probable, 
though I am not certain of the point, that this represents a more general practice, and 
tliat the bamboos with the water from the trough were in turn used in the 
oppo.site process of stm-magic. being then exposed to the air and light imder a dry 
verandah, painted with red clay, and decorated with feathers of the white cockatoo ; 
though it is apparent that not all the containers used by the sun-makeis were filled 
in this manner. 


II. 

Method.s of Expl.anatiox. 

Though many details contained in the foregoing description must still evade 
explanation, the main gist of the thing will be ob\-ious enough. Rain-making as we 
have seen it appears explicable along two lines, not alternative or divergent, but rather 
parallel : partly it is mere stunpathetic magic, and partly it involves an appeal to 
supernatural powers, following a routine which these powers purport to have laid 
down and which is embodied in the tribal myths. Many of those elements in the 
procedure which have so far defied explanation would no doubt find their place 
in one or other of the above-mentioned lines if only our knowledge extended far enough. 
Various of the objects in the troughs, for instance, such as the green turtle shell, the 
inwil or pandanus seed, the branches oijumb and mums, might be common elements 
in the magical routine, sjunbolizing some meteorological element — clouds or whatever 
else— in the wished-for result. But if these really are S}Tnbols thev have become 
conventionahzed. and the rain-maker who uses them is innocent of any relevant 
association of ideas ; nor is there any point of resemblance sufficiently striking to 
suggest a S}-mbolism to an outside observer. All we can suggest is that the old 
symbolism, if it ever existed, has been lost, so that the objects are now used simply as 
a matter of routine — unless indeed the imagination of a rain-maker invests them 
with a new s^unbolism, or perhaps resurrects the old. 
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Bo a^am there are other details whose meauiui: would prohably become clear if 
I po.sses.sed a wider knowledge of the tribal mythology. The names Sunk and Azehral 
for the t-wo coconuts used by Yawes. and the name Semai for his fusus shell,, no doubt 
fianre in the mvths ; but unfortunately Yawes was unable or imwilling to give an}' 
particulars regarding them, and I could not find them amoinr the innumerable names 
recorded in my notes. 

Yet other details seem almo.st too trivial to pause over, but we might ask why 
the operator decorates himself with croton leaves, why he performs his .somewhat 
fooli.sh-looking dance, why he whi.stles. All he can tell you himself is that this 
behaviour was enjoined by ti-V/e/u;'. and unless it be that he is whistling for 
the wind (a practice common enough in Papua, though I never noted it on 
the Morehead) these points seem devoid of any signifiiaince. It is po.ssiblv 
safe to say that they are merely artistic effects for which it is unnecessarv to 
po.stulate any magical or religious purport. 


E.aix-Making a.s Magic. 


The rite of rain-making may be first considered m it.s mam outlines a.s one of 
magic. The rain-maker desires to see. not fresh sunny days and star-spangled nights, 
but a sky veiled with dark clouds, from which there i.ssiie the rumbling or the crash 
of thunder and eventually the rain. He cannot actually hide sun. moon and stars 
with a blanket of clouds, so he takes instead their symbols, the stones, from their 
comparatively airy place, and hides them with a blanket of sodden bark. He 
cannot create the peal of thimder. but he would hear it in imagination: so he 
reproduces it as best he can by stamping on the ground, belabouring the tree- 
tnmks. and making a necessarily distant thimder in the hollow of his mouth. 
He would have darkness, and blackens the tree-trunks so that they be In 
keeping with his idea. He would see the falling rain, so he liberates the liiiuid 
pent up in the coconut, or pours the water out of his bamboo vessels, or spouts it 
out of his mouth. 


One or two of the ingredients of the mi.vture m the trough are not without their 
magical explanation, far-fetched as it may appear. MTiile most, as we have seen, 
conveyed no hint of sj-nibolism to the rain-maker, the leaves of the elk-horn and the 
rags of blackened fish-net were voluntarily compared by M'engu to the clouds ; and 
at Bute's laboratory, where the whole procedure was somewhat different, a stone 
fished up froni the depths of the creek, was sai<l to be put in the trough to make the 
sky ■■ heavy. " 

These, however, are unimportant details. The gist of the ceremony is in make- 
believe to cover the heavenly bodies with clouds and to produce the thunder and the 
falling rain. MTien rain is no longer needed the stones are imeovered and restored 
to their comparatively dry place, in order presumably that sun. moon, and stars mav 
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shine again in a clear sk}-. The ivhole ivill well enough hear interpretation as the 
svmbnlic representation of a ivisheil-for resultT 

It should be noted that there are some factors in the ritual which, ivhile apparently 
possessing no s^nnbolic value, may yet be e.ssential to its success. I refer to four kinds 
of material objects, and suggest that they are regarded as potent per se. as possessed 
of a maim that somehow helps but baffles explanation, as energizing substances, or as 
what I have elsewhere called magical catahdics. 

The first of these four is the fragment of crocodile skull. Why should it be 
found in the trough ] One can only refer to the facts that this abominable creature 
abounds in the waters of the Morehead. where it is a genuine terror to the natives : 
and that it is frequently associated in tribal belief with the magician-doctor and the 
sorcerer. The crocodile tooth indeed is the main instrument of the doctor or rnoin- 
dpvenar. He appears to suck it out of the head of his patient and finds in its hollow 
the cause of disease, or he casts it away and. following it up. finds in its hollow again 
the patient's truant spirit. Tlie sorcerer too is reputed to have dealings with the 
crococble of so intimate a character as to be able to enter its body and so secure his 
victim in the water. I never heard any plausible reason why the crocodile should 
have any influence over the rain, and can only suggest that the bones of his skull may 
be regarded as possessing some energizing power of their own. 

The same idea probably holds with regard to v'anfjnp. the wild ginger. Ginger 
is ■widely used throughout the Territory Viy magicians, just as are other hot and highlv 
flavoured plants, whether or no they have any really stimulant properties. It is 
used especially to spit upon objects or individuals, apparently with the idea of infusing 
some influence or power into them. So in the ilorehead District the sorcerer will 
chew ginger and spit on a wooden snake when he intends his victim to be bitten bv 
a real snake : and the hunter will spit ginger on his arms, or rub it over his dog's 
nose before the hunt. So again Bute the rain-maker chews the root and spits up at 
the sky as he cries out for the rain. Perhaps we may assume that the strange hotness 
of the plant is sufficient basis for the idea that it possesses intrinsic magical value, 
and that this intrinsic power is the sole reason for its presence among the materials 
of the rain-maker. 


' Soo the .luthoi's Orobiim Magic. Clarendon Press. 1028. My attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the lanmiaae of psycho-analysis can he used in describing these magical 
]>rocesses. and perhaps in Orolcaiva Magic I should have aeknowledsed certain obligations 
to tile Theory of the Unennscions. though indeed T was hardly aware of them. It is evident 
here that rain-making, or the ritual part of it at any rate, is in essence a wish-fulfilment. 
However, it must be observed that the magician's desire itself is a thoroughly overt, conscious 
one ; he wants rain for the sake of the yams ; and the wish-fultilment is not going to be a whollv 
satisfactory one until the ritual is followed by eoncrete success, viz., by a precipitation. And 
we have to explain how the magician believes that Ids methods will actually bring about the 
df-’.red result. I do not know that the Theory of the Unconscious can answer this difficult 
question. 
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Another object which may perhaps be explained on similar lines is the larse 
cockle shell [eta) which is foimd strewn about the nn-poJd-nvb,i in considerable 
numbers. To the eta (as well as to the spiral shell ( jtinbe, i). which was also pre.seiit. 
though with a more specific use) there very evidently belongs some semi-sacr.'d character 
which I confess myself unable to elucidate. The nu-pohi-ieab'i was reminiscent of 
certain shell-strewn places in the Torres Straits Islands, so nmnerous were these eta. 
and perhaps their sacred properties (assuming they possess them) are ultimately to be 
explained by reference to that region. But the shriae at Kuramangu proper (the 
reputed place of origin of all the Kuramangu tribes) gives us a reference nearer home. 
Here there is quite a miniature kitchen-midden, in which occupy a conspicuous 
place, for every vear or so an offering is taken to which includes several of 

these shells. Whv they should be piled up on this site I could not discover, but their 
mere association with the shrine Kuramangu argues a certain degree of sacreJiicss. 
and we may perhaps assume something of the same attaches to them when gathered 
together at the nu-poki-u'abu. 

Lastly, there are the stones themselves. These figure very definitely as stmbols. 
but it is not improbable that they possess an additional intrinsic value. The alluvial 
plains of the Morehead District are almost utterly stoneloss. One finds only the rarest 
small outcrops of ironstone conglomerate, which is friable and useless and ofi'ers no 
comparison to the kind of stones seen at the nu-poki-icabu. Indeed, all stone imple- 
ments and stones have been imported. It is not inconceivable, then, that these stones 
should be credited with some transcendental power of their own. due to their rarity, 
their value, and their indestructibility. I cannot quote any definite native testi- 
mony to this efiect, but it is certainly a fact that these particular stones, besides serving 
as symbols, possess a highly sacred character, and with this we niav assume there 
goes the idea of power. 

Raix-M.akixg IN’ Relatiox to Myth. 

The Kuramangu Gods. 

There is stiU much in the rain-maker’s methods that the magical explanation 
cannot cover. This is especially, though not wholly, the case with the oral part of 
the ritual. Some of the spoken words (which I do not profe.ss to have recorded 
in their entirety) seem to be no more than elementary spells, in which the speaker 
merely formulates his wish in words (as '' Rain, descend, the sim is hot and dry ' ") ■ 
but many of them make an unmistakable appeal to some supernatural power or 
other, and these we may accordingly refer to a.s prayers. The names used in the.se 
prayers — Sikara ]] ambuicambu, Movr, Demhan—are those of personal beings 
who once Hved on the earth but now have their abode in the sky. They are regarded 
with the greatest awe ; the natives feel they are at their mercy and go in fear of 
offending them ; they please them by a close regard for the ritual they have ordained : 
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and on certain occasions, as we see, they appeal to them by prayer. These super- 
natural personalities may be safely enou.Erh referred to as gods. 

\Mien, however, we come to examine the identity of these gods more closely 
we hnd a state of no small confusion : in fact, one might at the risk of irreverence 
describe the Kuramangu pantheon as a most unholy jitmble. The difficulty is to 
discover which sods possess an incUviduality of their own and which are to be 
identified with the one " High God " who in common parlance is known as Gni,i jii/K 
or ■■ The Great." By " common parlance," I mean the speech of the village in which 
the women -folk join. They, the women, use this name, which is not in itself sacred but 
onlv a safe euphemism for the real, personal name of the High God which is to them 
unutterable and in fact unknown. They recognize the existence of a powerful 
skv-being, and they may use the name of Gainjan as a threat to their naughtv 
children, but they know nothing of his divine story, nor do they know the sacred 
names (whether his or his associates', in the pantheon) like Kamhel, Bangi, Demban, 
Sikara Wambuwambu. 

To the Keraki tribe who profess to have the closest connection with Kuramangu 
myth in its origins, the name of names is Kamhel, a word used only by initiated 
males and only in a breathless whisper. Other tribes use different names, and it is a 
question whether they stand for the same individual or for separate personalities. 
But as the main outlines of the mvth remain more or less unchanged, we mav best 
speak of one High God who goes by various sacred names ; and we may continue to 
refer to him by the every-day euphemism, Gainjan. 

Divine Xature of the Celestial Bodies. 

It is only necessary here to give a few extracts from a mythology which is quite 
distractingly involved. Gainjan was originally a man — the first man. He somehow 
fotmd himself standing in the beginning before a tall black palm of the kind called sakr. 
Hearing a murmur of voices within the trimk, he felled the tree with his axe and 
proceeded to cut out or cut off sections from top to bottom as it lay on the ground. 
At each section he liberated a new tribe of people who spoke a distinctive dialect. 
Those from the uppermost part of the trunk were those who now live furthest from 
the site of the true Kuramangu [i.e. the shrine which is to be found in the Keraki 
country), and at each lower stage he, so to speak, got nearer home until at the butt 
he set free the Keraki tribe themselves. Towards evening, as all these tribes, as 
yet undispersed, were sitting about and conversing, they suddenly noted a mysterious 
white object appear from amid the branches of the prostrate palm and fly upwards 
into the sky. Gainjan, who was sitting with the others, made an ineffectual effort 
to seize it, and witnessed its escape with an exclamation of disappointment ; “ Alas, 

my son Bangi ! ” The object was but dimly seen. Some informants merely called 
it a shining white “ something " ; others more specifically said it was " a man with 
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a white skin."’ In some versions (iainjan calls it Bntui' ; in otlici’^ Wuii'hinrainh'i ; 
in others Sikora Wainhntrnmhii.. By one or other of these names. Imwever. tin.* escapee 
travelled heavenward, bearing a lighted torch in his hand, and on his head the moon. 
Some informants stated frankly that the shining object that .stirreil anion cr the front Is 
of the sahr pabn was the moon, nothing more nor less ; atnl as the esoteric name of 
the moon is Ban.gi, this might by a small stretch of lansuage be calleil the fact of the 
matter. 

In other places Bangi. the moon, is referred to as the child of Gainjaii bv hi.s 
tvife EranK the .sun. Much more frequently, however. Banqi i.s called the husband 
of Erarn. though not in the same connection, and without anv neces.sarv implication 
of an incestuous relation.^ (Such inconsistencies are all too common in Kmumangu 
m\i:h.) Sometimes, indeed, it seems difficult to separate the identities of Gainjaii 
and Bangi ; at any rate, it is said that when Era/n went away to the west Gainjan 
ascended into the sky and followed her — which seems verv like the 1 ichaviour of the 
moon. 

Out of all this we may extract the fact that the moon (in common lansuage 
liarari. in sacred language Bangi) i.s of great importance in Kuramanuu reliirion. 
having a close connection with the High God Gainjan. Either it is in some tran- 
'Cendental sense his son. as when he so addressed the shininsi object that rose from 
the sakr palm ; or else it i.s the truly begotten ^oii of Gainjan bv the <un-woman 
Eram ; or perhaps in some loose manner it i.s to be i-lentified tvith Gainjan himself. 

To the sun (m common language n'ajtri. m sacred lancuaae Eraw') there S 0 em.s 
to belong no corresponding legend of origin. .Although it bears an almost equally 
close relation to the High God, being always repre.sented in the secrets of the mvths as 
his wife, it neverthele.ss occujiies a po.sition entirely secondary to that of the moon. 
As for the stars, despite the fact that certain of them, imlividually orin constellations, 
bear personal and secret names. I have not dhcovered any important mvth. and thev 
seem to rank lower than the sun in a religious e.stimation. 

But on the whole there i.s no question but that the moon, the sun and the major 
stars of constellations possess something of a divine nature. It will now be tmder- 
standable that the rain-maker should addre-.^ a j, raver to the moon, the most important 
of the heavenly bodies, and it will be seen that the ceremony of rain-making, in dealinu 
with the stmbols of them, takes on a debnitely reUsious character 


The Sago Mgths. 

There is, however, a characteristic lack of unanimity concerning the origin of the 
heavenly bodies. Another tale, or another version of the same tale, .say.s that Gainjan. 

J Ther. U a tale of (Edipean incest between Oainjads iKa,.Ms) vife an.l .on. thonsh thev 
both seem to be earthly people, anAGnJa, the .son and culprit. doe.s not .eem to be connected 
in any way with the moon. 
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having felled his sakr palm and liberated the people from it, proceeded to manu- 
facture from the sago-like pith inside its trunk the sun. the moon, and all the lesser 
luminaries. First he made the moon. and. placing it in the skj’’ (which then hung 
low overhead), gave it the name of Bangi : next the stm, which he called Eram, saying. 
■■ You are the wife of Bangi ” ; and, last, the various stars. All of these celestial 
bodies he furnished with torches so that they should lighten the sky, and it is to this 
mtdh that Yawes and his son referred in explanation of the series of bark torches 
ranged about the rain-making laboratory (see p. 38.5) ; they represented the torches 
which Gainjan gave to the moon, the stm. and certain of the stars which were in turn 
represented by the rain-making stones. 

The pith from which the moon, etc., were manufactured is compared by the 
story-teller to sago, i.e. to the pith of the sago-palm, which it resembles well enough. 
But the connection with sago comes out clearly in another myth which deals with the 
origin of the clouds. Among all the myths of the Kuramangu none will seem more 
curiously dream-like than that in which Gainjan first obtained fire and raised the 
clouds. He had sent a lizard to the island of Boigu to secure the fire which was to 
be found there. The clouds in those times rested on the surface of the earth, and 
thereby obscured the passage of Gainjan s messenger, so that he lost his way and 
returned empty-handed. YTien a second and smaller lizard returned successful, 
the fire tucked under his arm, Gainjan immediately roasted some sago, in the common 
stick form, and raising it aloft dashed it in pieces on the ground. The dry sago broke 
and scattered like dust, and therewith all the clouds rose from the earth’s surface 
into the sky. 

A simpler version has it that the clouds were made directly from dry sago which 
rested in a thick layer on the earth tmtil Gainjari with his broom swept it up into the 
air. This mythical connection between cloud and sago, or the dry dust of sago, is 
reflected in the secret name for cloud, javara-arigani, which means literally “ cloud- 
sago.’’ 

The function of the grooved stone (Xo. 5, p. 384). and the use of the mock sago- 
scraper in Yawes' ritual, have now become clearer. They may be regarded as a 
reminiscence of one or other of the above tales, either of that in which Gainjan 
created the sun, moon, and stars from the sago-like pith of the sakr palm, or of that in 
which the clouds are shown to be more or less one with the sago-dust. 


The Myth of the Sky-Creatures. 

In the Kuramangu heavens we find not only a number of gods after the human 
pattern but also something of a cli\’ine menagerie. On earth Gainjan had his dogs, 
his cassowary and his pig, and was indeed surrounded by all the Morehead fauna. 
Some, if not all, of the original representatives of the various species are now thought 
of as living in the sky. Semanukici, the pig, is pictured thus, and his gruntinn. 
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rootin". and tearing of coconut liusks are said to be tbe cause of thunder. I cannot 
find anv allusion to this belief regarding the pig in the rain-maker'.', ritual, but there 
is in one of the pravers an indirect reference to the cassowar}-. (Ordinarily it is said 
that the rain is caused bvthe bathing of the cassowary in the skt . bt it> floundering 
and splashins in the water. Here once more we tiiid confinion among our in- 
formants. Some say that it is Gainjans cassowary, 'others that it is Gainjati " as ' 
the cassowarv : but the prayer " Move temerita ! ' is evidently an indirect allusion 
to thi.= belief in one form or the other, '• Movr being one of the secret names of the 
sod. and ■' tenierita meaning bathe or splash in the water. 

A similar idea appears in a midh which apparently belouss to their western 
neishboui's. the Semariji, rather than to the Kuramangu. though the latter have in 
some part adopted it. This myth may be called in to e.vplain part of the ritual of 
Bute, the iilata rain-maker. Hata being the nearest village to the i^einariji people and 
thus more imder their influence. Gainjan is here represented as scooping out the 
pith of the felled sakr (palm) and creating with it the various tribes and peoples, 
while the leaves of the palm turned into snakes, birds, fishes, wallabies, etc. Xow 
the hollowed trunk, which is compared to a canoe, is elevated by Gainjan into the 
.skv. It contains in especial a bush wallaby, a large snake, and a fish (their names 
are given, but are irrelevant to the ritual of rain) ; and it is the splashing of these 
creatures in the canoe— presumably filled with water— that causes the rain. It may 
seem a far cry from this myth to the slaughter of a little wallaby and its immersion 
in the rain-maker’s trough, yet I am indebted to my informants for the association, 
which they pointed out quite spontaneously for my enlightenment, the little 
wallaby in the trough suffices to stTubohze the various creatures which cause the 
rain by splashing in the heavenly canoe.’' although without the authority of 
any informant, one might venture a further suggestion, ilayhe the leaves of the 
sakr pabn found in such quantity in Bute s nu-foki-xvaba scunbolized the other 
creatures that were created from the leaves of the original palm of the mjUh. 


COXCLUSIOX. 

The foregoing paper has been unavoidably discursive. One need offer no sort 
of apolog}' for making the actual description of rain- making as full as possible -. but 
in regard to the explanatory part of the paper it will be seen that, while the magical 
interpretation is merely plain sailing, the m>i;hological involves selecting from a verv 
tangled mass of belief where many irrelevancies will adhere to whatever we select. 
IMoreover it may seem that in this matter the writer has gone to some length to explain 
points that are of only minute importance. Yet I have little doubt that a further 
acquaintance with Kuramangu mythology would help elucidate still further points, 
and at any rate it is worth something to show again that midh may have a bearins; 
on, or find its reflection in, the present-day life of those who beheve it. 
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It will be noted that both the magical and the mythological explanations hold 
throughout. The magical rites are not displaced but only helped by the appeal 
to the mythical gods and the repetition of their mythical actions. Or we may say. 
vice versa, that the religious rite, consisting in an appeal to the mythical gods and 
in the enaction of certain mtuhically ordained processes, is helped out by methods 
purely magical. It is safe, I believe, to say that the Kuramangu are a religious 
people — more so than any I have worked with in Papua hitherto — and that they 
take their m}i;hology. the intellectual embodiment of their religion, for the most part 
with real seriousness. But they are of course far from being done with crude self- 
sullicient magic ; and the two. so far from being mutually antagonistic attitudes, are 
found here concurrently and. so to speak, in co-operation. 

Lastly, although this paper has provided a little more evidence to show that 
mjdh is a living reality which may be seen actively at work in present-day life, the 
writer does not for a moment believe that such evidence alone does much toward 
solving the time-honoured problem. It is very certain that myth must have some 
functional value, or it would never survive : but to claim that an understanding of 
this value provides an answer to this question over which so many anthropological 
corpses have fallen is surely to be dodging the issue. The question in which the 
world is still interested is not the function of myth but the origin and form of it. 
Can anything in their present-day function help us understand what gave rise to those 
curious episodes in Kuramangu mythology of which I have given a few samples in 
this paper I It is obtious that mtirhologv- helps to explain rain-making ; but does 
rain-making help to explain mythology i 
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XOTES OX TOTEMISM IX EASTEEX AE'STEALIA. 

By A. E. Eadcliffe-Beowx. 

The word " totemism “ has been a useful one in the past, but it mav weU be asked 
if it has not outlived its usefulness. Such a term is useful when it enables us to 
brine together and compare phenomena of one general tvpe. occurring in different 
forms or varieties in different regions ; it is the opposite of useful, however, when 
it isolates these phenomena from other related phenomena, and so prevents us from 
considerintr them together. The problem of totemism is part of the wider problem 
of the relation of man ami nature in ritual and myth, and must always be studied 
in reference to the larger problem. There has been a tendency to forget this. 
Thus, in reference to the culture of the Australian aborigines, tlie relation between 
man and nature in ritual and myth affords a most important and interesting problem 
which. I am convinced, must be approached as one problem, complex though it 
may be. if we are to reach any underst.inding of it. In the past certain special 
aspects of that relation have been isolated under the name of totemism. and then 
have been discussed without sufficient consideration of the context in which they exist. 

In what is called the totemism of the Aranda and other tribes of Central 
Australia, one of the most important featuies is the e.xistence of localized rites for 
the increase of natural species. During my work in Western Australia in 1910-12. 
I discovered similar rites over a considerable area from the Western Kimberlev 
district in the north to the Murchison Eiver in the .south. The question of the 
distribution of rites of this type thus became an interesting one. The work of 
Spencer and Gillen suggested that this distribution extended as far north as the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Siebert recorded rites of this type from the Dieri tribe. The 
Australian Xational Eesearch Council, by means of funds provided bv the Eocke- 
feller Foundation. ha< now undertaken, amongst other anthropological investigations, 
a systematic study of the social organization of Australian tribes, and our knowledge 
of Au.stralian totemism and related phenomena is being greatlv extended. Miss 
Ci'sida McConnel. in her investigations in 1927-8 in the Cape York Peninsula, 
discovered in the Wikmuiikan and other tribes of the Archer Eiver localized 
ceremonies for the increase of natural species similar in essentials to those of Western 
Austrahd. Some account of these will he pubhshed shortlv. Eecently (Jantiarv. 
1929) a urant from the .Vustralian Xational Eesearcli Council enabled me to spend 
three weeks ill ti.i\elline iliiiiugli the uoitherti part of .New Stjuth Wales, and tlieie 
1 was able to ubt.iin a little information about rites of the same kind. It has thus 
been possible to demonstrate the very widespread distribution of tliis particular 
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cult, showing all the same essential features, in the extreme west and in the fxtreme 
east of the continent. 

It mav be well to give a few particulars about the tribes which ate referred to 
in this note^ : — 

Y'll-'i/iihil . — This is a larue tribe, named from its neuatis'e (i/'d'iin — Xo). 
occupying the region of the Richmond and Clarence Rivers in the north of Xew 
South IVales and extending over the (Queensland border. Their countrv extends 
about ](i0 miles north and south and about 80 miles east and west. Within the 
tribe there are considerable local differences of dialect, and a number of sub-tribes 
are recognized. The sub-tribe about which I have most information is the Kidjabal 
of the countrv at the head of the Clarence River. The tribe has a .system of four 
sections with the names Barang. Deroain. Banda and Bandjiira. 

and I //'//'^(((.--These are two small tribes that formerly occupied the 
lower part of the Clarence River. I am told that the languages were similar. The 
Yuungai is now entirely extinct. There are still surviving two persons (Jack 
Freeburii and his sister Rosie) who speak Yegera. Enquiries failed to discover anv 
section systeni in this tribe. 

Kiiiiibaiiujfii. This tribe e.xtends along the coast from a little south of the 
Clarence River to the Bellingen River. 

yijainhar.- A tribe, now nearly e.xtmct. which occupied the Xambucca River. 

Xyakii.—X tribe, also nearly e.xtmct. to the south of the la.st-named,. on the 
lower Macleay River. 

Da/iyati.—The tribe occupying the middle portion of the Jfacleay River. 

Buryadi — A tribe occupying the upper portion of the JIacleay River and 
extending apparently to Armidale and Ben Lomond. 

Birpai. — The tribe on the Hastings River. 

The Kumbaingeri. Xgambar. Xgaku. and Haiigati had a system of four sections 
with the names Karbung (I'eiu. (Juraii). Wambuiig (fem. Wirgan). hlarung (fern 
Karagaii). and Wirung (fem. Waugaii). 

In all these tribes, as normally throughout Australia, tlie most important social 
group i.s the local group which 1 prefer to call a horde— this is a small group which 
owns and occupies a certain defined territory. Throughout Australia the horde 


1 The White settlement of this country beg.tn before 1850. and the nonn.tl trii)al life had 
loine to .in end fifty years atm with the exprojuiation of the native l.inrb. Tlie sr.mtv remnant 
ot th. oiiciTi.d xiiile popiil.ition i. nou u'atiiered into le-eive- and i .imp.s. \s hete uotluiic of tlie 
oii_nn.il nati'.e life le.u.tin.. In iihoi of the < amps the duldren .lad touiuier men and women, 
ot « lioiu a nuijuiit,\ ha\e -ouie piopol lion of V.'hite blood, do not ktioa t|i,. n ui- lii,n,ii,, 
liitoi matioii dliout former cimtoms l.ui tlienioie uuU tie olitaiiied tiom .1 \ei\ lew old j I 
ot aixty or .seventy, uho lenieiubei what the\ \ieie taught uhen the\ weie youaa • ther'e "ue 
r ery few of the=e left. Althnutrh in this paper the present tense is useil, it shJtild w' noted' that 
all the ciHtum.ti described are now things of the p.i'it. 
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is normall}' a patrilineal closed sjroup. In manv tribes, including those referred 
to in this note, the horde is exogamous. The horde is therefore here a small 
c-xogamous patrilineal local clan. 

Throushoiit the Yukumbil country there are sacred spots at which rites for 
the increase of natural .species were formerly carried out. Such place.s are called 
njiirbil. Each horde normally has a number of djurbil in its country (tjagan). As 
an example, we may take the horde which formerly owned a territory of somewhat 
less than 100 .square miles between Woodenbong (natiye I)odjuinbu7>.) and Unumgare 
(natiye Andamgij], In the country of this horde there are the following djnrbil : — 
Kurnman = kangaroo . . . . . . at Buinmabnl. 

djnbern = wattle-grub .. .. at ii^ar Unumgare. 

bandjnr = natiye bear . . . , \ on raiiiie between Wooclenbon'r 

yirig = locust . . . . . . J and Unumgare. 

gannji = big lizard .... — 

kwean = opossum . . . . . . at Dibo.nnjani. 

kabai = sugar-bag (wild honey) . . — 

ijicnrain = sleep .. .. .. near Mt. Lindesay. 

warrant or bangara = rain-.serpent . . — 

The origin of these djarbil is explained by stories relating to a mythical 
period before man appeared. In Yukumbil. this period is called Budjeram or 
Bir.eram. and the mythical beings who liyed at that time, and some of whom are 
belieyed still to liye in the mountains and scrubs, are called by the same name. 
Kach tjagun. (territory of a horde) has its own budjeram. and these are friendly to 
the people of the horde, that is. all the persons born in the horde and all the women 
introduced from other places as wiyes of men of the horde. To strangers, i.e. 
jjersons from other hordes, the budjeram of a country are dangerous. A djurbil 
which is connected with the budjeram. is therefore a dangerous spot for all except 
members of the horde to which it belongs. There are apparently instances of a 
djurbil being shared by two adjoining hordes. 

Members of the horde to which a djurbil belongs haye tlie power to proyide for 
rhe increase of the natural species associated witli it, by going to the djurbil and 
lierforming a simple rite. To illustrate those rites, it will be best to take a few 
examples, and I will therefore giye the legends and the rites for some of the djurbil 
of the M oodenbong horde. The first legend relates to two djuihil. that for kangaroo 
ami that for the edible grab djuhrra ■ 

In the hudjiram there was an old woman (miru'/an) and her nephew {nugun. 
womans brothers son) who was a good-looking man (balugan).^ They were hying 

^ In thc-p tribt": the inrthu al beinn.-^ ilo not seem to have had names : they are distinguished 
as beiii'i of several kinds. They are of both sexes, and amoinrst tile males some are deseribetl 
as iijind/un. \\ Inili was translated to me as meaning " a little old man. " while others are buluij<i7i. 
explaniei! as meaninc " a cood-lookinc man.” 
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at tla* place now known .a The (tIi'h. i’lie nephew had a hni kaiiitaniu-net 
and one dav he put up hi" net. He told the old wninan to po and heat 
up the kanuai'oo li\- ^liouTini;- and "O to drive them into the net while he "food he 
to kill them when thev were entansled in the net >110 refii'ed to uu. and ."aid 
that slic would "tand hv the net. >o the nephew inid to uo to drive u]i the karnr.iroo, 
while the old woman "tood hv the net with a hoonierana {hi raqn'n). When the 
nephew had eone to drive the kaiiiraioo. one very niu old-man kanyaroo pot up and 
went toward" the net and itot entaiiuled in it. The oM woman tried to kill him. 
hut "he was not "tiong enough, and a" the kansaroo "trugLded "he aHo got entangled 
in the net. Then the kangaroo earned away the net with the old woman in it. A" 
he travelled he "ooii uot tired, and every now and then he had to re."t. At each 
spot where he ie"ted a swamp was formed, and the ."wamp" are there to thi" day. 
Finally he stopped altogether at Bui ninnh-il . wheie the water-hole now i". The 
kangaroo, the net, and the old woman are m the water. The nephew returned 
to where he had placed the net. and found the net and the old woman gone. He 
saw the tracks of the big kanitaroo. He followed the tracks. When he came to 
the water-hole at Bauunribal he spoke to hi" aunt. She told him that she was 
finished, and tliat ho should leave her. He returned to The Glen. Then he .started 
collecting and eating wattle-grubs iiljabura). As he moved about the country, 
wherever he camped a swamp was formed, and these swamps still exist. He 
reached the "pot called Djxh m and camped tlicre. He ate too many grubs. Hi" 
head ached. He rolled about on the ground, and as he did so a water-hole formed, 
and in that he remained. He i" still there. 

At Buii'iiiahnl. which i" a water-hole witliin the township of Woodenbong. rite" 
for the multiplication oi kangaroos can be performed. One or more of the per- 
formers dive" into the pool and as I understand my informants, stirs up the water. 
It i> said that he could .see the kaugaioo and the old woman. During the rite the 
performer talk" to the water, saying that he wants the kangaroos to be plentiful, 
and possibly mentioning places whore lie wii^he.s them to appear in numbers. 

The rite for the increase of the edible grub rljubfra was performed at the pool 
having that name. The performer dives into tlie pool and brings up mud from 
the bottom ; thi-s mud he throws against certain gum trees which stand be.side the 
pool. One man may do this alone, or two or more may carry out the rite together. 
The performer talks to the water, telling it to make the grub." plentiful. The rite 
is performed in the winter. 

The rijiii'hil for bamljur (native be.ir; i" on the ranges between Utuimgare and 
Woodenbong. and consists of a hole in the roek. but without water. The storv is 
that in the Bwijerant the beings of that time were hunting native bears but could 
not hnd any fat ones. First, they killed an old-man bear, but as he was not fat 
they left him ; then they killed a mother bear with a young one on her back. Thev 
left them also. The old-man bear came to life again and went up a tree ■ the 
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mother Ijear beiian to come to life again, and rolled about and turned into stone. 
She is there in the hole which constitutes the djnrbil. The above is probably an 
incomplete version of the legend. 

The rite for the increase of native bear consists of throwing small stones into 
tile hole, talking the while and telling the hole to send out plentv of bears. 

The djnrbil for jiriij (locust) is near to the last-mentioned, and is also a hole 
or cleft ill the rocks. In the Budjeram the people of the place used to take their 
children with them when they went himting. One day an old woman {niiraijan) 
told the people that they should leave all the children for her to take care of, so 
that they would be able to collect their food much more quickly, having no children 
to look after. The people were not inclined to do this, but finally the old woman 
was able to persuade them. All the people went off hunting, lea\fing their children 
behind with the old woman. The old woman made a deep hole or cleft in the rock 
and put all the children in it. There were a very great number. They are there 
i!i the rock, but they now turn into locusts. The spot is the djurbil for locusts. 

Locusts are an article of food for the natives. To make them plentiful the 
performer pulls at a vine which grows up from the bottom of the djurbil place, 
talking as he does so and telling the locusts to be plentiful. It is said that by a 
visit to the djurbil and talking to it the people to whom it belonged could enlist 
the aid of locusts. If they wanted to steal a woman or kill a man of another horde, 
they could arrange with the locusts to make so much noise that any cry for help 
from the victim would not be heard. 

There is a legend which explains the origin of the djurbil for a large species of 
izard. probably Varanus, called ijarnnl, ovdjiru,j : — 

In the Budjeram there was once a balugan (good-looking man) with his uncle 
ikauaij) who was a nyimhun (little old man). They hunted the goana [yamal). 
The old man (kidjum) sent the young man out to hunt for goana. In those days 
there was a very big goana which came from the Logan River and was travelling 
through the country. The old man knew about this big goana. The voung man 
Ivillod small lizard-^, but his uncle told him that they were no good and he must 
kill the big one. They followed up the tracks of the big Uzard. Finallv thev came 
near to where the big goana had stopped to camp up a tree in the mountain. All 
the birds of the country had come round the lizard and were fluttering about. The 
old man saw the birds and knew the lizard was there. He told his nephew to so 
over and kill the lizard. The young man went oft and found a small lizard and 
killed that. When he returned with it. his uncle was very angry and sent him 
.igain to kill the big one. The young man went, but he saw that the lizard was too 
oig for him to kill. He returned to his uncle and said. " That big lizard is too big. 
It is no good to try to kill him. It is better to leave him alone. ' Then the old 
man went himself. When he approached the lizard it made readv to swallow him . 

D 3 
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to^eilier at the plate now known Th>- (ileii. The nephew had a bm kanpanMi-net 
{iii'IikJo j). and one dav he put up hi- ivt He told the old woman to po and beat 
up tlie kanearoo bv shoutini;. and Mt to di’ive them into the net whde he .atnod by 
to kill them when tliev weie entanoled in the net. ^he lefu^fd to ud. and .«aid 
that she would stand by the net. >o tin' nephew hail to uo to dn\ e up the kanuai'oo. 
whde the old woman stood bv the net with a boometane [Irtraijan]. When the 
nephew had pone to drive tlm kauuaroo. one verv bin old-man kanyaroo yot up and 
went towards the net and yot entaimled in it. The old woman tried to kill him. 
but she was not strong enough, and as the kangaroo .-'truygled she also yot entangled 
in the net. Then the kangaroo carried away the iieU with the old woman in it. A' 
lie travelled he 'oon yot tired, and everv now and then he had to rest. At each 
spot where he rested a .swamp was formed, and the swamps are there to this dav. 
Finally he stopped altogether at Bui niiiob'il. where the water-hole now is. The 
kangaroo, the net. and the old woman are in the water. The nephew returned 
to where he had placed the net. and found the net and the old woman gone. He 
saw the tracks of the big kangaroo. He folkiwi.’d the tracks. When he came to 
the water-hole at Bainnio.hal he spoke to his aimt. She told him that she was 
finished, and that he .should leave her. He renirned to The Glen. Then he started 
collecting and eating wattle-grubs (ilji'.bei'o}. As he moved about the countrv. 
wherever he camped a swamp was formed, and these swamps still e.vist. He 
reached the .-pot called Djuhi i-ii and camped there. He ate too many grubs. Hi- 
head ached. He rolled about on the ground, and as he did so a water-hole formed, 
and in that he remained. He is still there. 

At Baiiiiiiiibnl. whii-h i' a water-hole within the township of Woodenbong. rites 
for the multiplication of kangaroos can be performed. One or more of the per- 
formers dive^ into the pool, and as T iinder.'tand my informants, stirs up the water. 
It 1' said that he could see the kangaroo and the old woman. During the rite thi- 
pei-former talks to the water, saying that he want,s the kangaroos to be plentiful, 
and pos.sibly mentioniny places where he whhe.-, them to appear in numbers. 

The rite for the increase of the edible grub Ajiibnri was performed at the pool 
having that name. The performer ilives into the pool and brings up mud from 
the bottom ; this mud he throws against certain gum trees which stand beside the 
pool. One man may do thi.s alone, or two or more mav carry out the rite to"etlier 
The performer talks to the water, telling it to make the grubs plentiful. The rite 
is performed in the winter. 

The cljm-hil for baiidjiu- (native liear) i- on the ru^)ge^ between LTiumyare and 
Woodenbong. and consi.sts of a liole m the inek, but without water. The storv ib 
that in the BvAjeram the beings of that time were hunting native bears but could 
not tind any fat ones. Fir.st, they killed an old-man bear, imt as he was not fat 
they left him ; then they killed a mother bear with a young one on her back. Thev 
left them also. The old-man bear came to life again and went ii{( a tree • the 
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mother bear bewail to come to life again, and rolled about and turned into stone. 
She is there in the hole which constitutes the djurbil. The above is probably an 
incomplete version of the legend. 

The rite for the increase of native bear consists of throwing small stones into 
the hole, talking the while and telling the hole to send out plentv of bears. 

The djarbil for jiriij (locust) is near to the last-mentioned, and is also a hole 
or cleft in the rocks. In the Budjeram the people of the place used to take their 
children with them when they went himting. One day an old woman 
told the people that they should leave all the children for her to take care of, so 
that they would be able to collect their food much more quickly, having no children 
to look after. The people were not inchned to do this, but finally the old woman 
was able to persuade them. All the people went off hunting, leaving their children 
behind with the old woman. The old woman made a deep hole or cleft in the rock 
and put all the children in it. There were a very great number. They are there 
in the rock, but they now turn into locusts. The spot is the djurbil for locusts. 

Locusts are an article of food for the natives. To make them plentiful the 
performer pulls at a vine which grows up from the bottom of the djurbil place, 
talking as he does so and telhiig the locusts to be plentiful. It is said that by a 
visit to the djurbil and talking to it the people to whom it belonged could enlist 
the aid of locusts. If they wanted to steal a woman or kill a man of another horde, 
they could arrange with the locusts to make so much noise that any cry for help 
from the victim would not be heard. 

There is a legend which explains the origin of the djurbil for a large species of 
izard, probably Yaranus. called ijamul, or djiru}j : — 

In the Budjeram there was once a bahujan (good-looking man) with his uncle 
[kanaij) who was a ivjimbioi (little old man). They hunted the goana {/jamad). 
The old man (kidjum) sent the young man out to hunt for goana. In those da}> 
there was a very big goana which came from the Logan River and was travelling 
through the country. The old man knew about this big goana. The young man 
irilled small lizards, but his uncle told him that they were no good and he must 
kill the big one. They followed up the tracks of the big hzard. Finallv thev came 
near to where the big goana had stopped to camp up a tree in the mountain. All 
the birds of the country had come round the lizarrl and were fluttering about. The 
ivld man saw the birds and knew the lizard was there. He told his nephew to go 
over and kill the lizard. The young man went otf and found a small lizard and 
killed that. When he returned with it. his uncle was very angrv and sent bim 
, I gain to kill the big one. The young man went, but he saw that the lizard was too 
!iig for him to kill. He returned to his uncle and said, ” That big lizard is too big. 
It is no good to try to kill him. It is better to leave him alone." Then the old 
man went himself. hen he approached the lizard it made readv to swallow him. 
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The old man returned to camp and. as he was aunrv, he started lighting with his 
nephew. The nephew had the best of the tinht. 

At the spot wliere the lizard stopped there i.s a large rock which represents the 
lizard itself : this is the iljarhil. To increase lizards of the species, the men of the 
horde used to go and knock off with a .stone tomahawk little pieces of stone descrilied 
to me as being like knobs on the rock. They would talk to the rock, telling the 
lizards to be plentiful. 

The djarbil for opossum is a water-hole called DihanKjani but often referred to 
as Kweah (opossum). According to the statements of the natives there is a stone 
■■ door " to this water-hole, and by opening tlih for a time and talking to the water 
an increase of opossums can be produced. This rite, like nearly all those for the 
increase of species of food, was always performed in the winter. 

The djiirbil for kabai (honey of the native bee) is a pool in the neighbourhood 
of Unumgare. near which stand two ironbark trees, while in the same spot there is 
a yellow stone or rock. The man who wishes to increase honey takes mud from 
the pool and throws it at the ironbark trees, and also breaks off small pieces from 
the yellow rock, leaving them lying there. He talks all the time he does this, telling 
the bees to go everywhere and build their combs in the trees, and stumps, and logs. 

The djarbil for yurain or ytcnran (sleep) is of a somewhat different kind from 
those described above. The men of the group can go to this spot, and by perform- 
ing the rite can send a sort of sleeping-sickness to their enemies in any part of the 
countrv. The legend is as follows : — 

In the Budjeram there was a halugan who was looking for iralumhan (a grub 
that lives in the pine tree—tjanbal). He filled hh net bag {kadci) with the grubs. 
He camped at a spot near .Mount Lindesay. He made a fire, and roasted the grubs, 
and had a meal, .\fter he had eaten he lay down under a tree and went to sleep. 
He slept and slept and did not awaken. Ho is there .sleeping still, covered with his 
opossum-skin cloak [yizei). His food, the iraluitiban . is there also, turned to stone. 
These, I believe, are certain small stones. There are also at the djarbil five stones 
standing upright in a row, but I do not knovv what thev represent. 

If a man udshes to send his enemies to sleep he goes to the djarbil and with a 
sheet of bark hits the grouml be.side the five .-,tandmg stones. The bndjnniin stirs in hi.s 
sleep. The performer then says what he wants, naming the place to which he wants 
the sleeping-sicknes.s to go. He can say that he wishes it to attack a person or 
persons for one or two nights, or he can .send it so that his enemies simply fall asleep 
and do not awake any more. A short time after the rite is performed there will be 
a shower of rain, and this is the sign that the rite has been successful and the sleep 
has gone out to the enemy. It is very dangerous for a stranger to go near this 
djarbil as he is likely to be attacked tiy the sleeping-sickness. 
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I was told that the most important of all the djurbil of the country near 
Woodenbonu is that on the hill called Bant/ara by the natives (Dome Mountain ?), 
which is connected with rain. I’nfortunately my information about this is very 
incomplete. 

In the Budjeruin there was a snake of the kind called bunyara. He had wings, 
and flew from Yulgilbar (on the Clarence River below Tabulam) and settled on the 
mountain called Banyara. Although the being is thus referred to as a snake, or 
as having been a snake, it is now refeired to as a irar'-atn. I could not discover 
exactly what this word means, but it seems to be the name of some sort of sacred 
l)eing connected with rain. I am told that the irar:am often makes a noise like 
thunder in the moimtain. If any member of the Woodenbong horde is sick this noise 
is heard. The vnr-.am is friendly to the people of the horde but dangerous to strangers. 

Apparently in this region, where the rainfall Ls plentiful and well distributed, 
there was not much need for rain-making ceremonies. The people of the horde 
could, however, go to this djurhd and talk to the iniryini and rain would come which 
would flood aU the creeks and valleys. 

I have some information about djurbil in other parts of the Yukumbil tribe, 
but no complete information about all the djurbil of any other liorde. There is a 
djurbil for yams {ddm) — a very important source of food in former times — at Djalgabil. 
near Roseberry Creek. I did not hear of any other djurbil connected with a vegetable 
.'pecies, but such may well exist. Some of the more unusual djurbil may be mentioned. 

There is a djurbil for hot weather (nyayr/e) in the mountains near the Richmond 
River. I did not hear of any djurbil for cold weather in Yukumbil country, but 1 
am told that there is such a djurbil belonging to another tribe at Warwick, in 
Queensland. Cold weather is tvaruj, and the place of the djurbil was called Wari.ij- 
irarij. which the white man turned into Warwick. 

There is a djurbil for wind {buryin) at a place called Bululgun near Roseberrv 
Creek. The legend is that in the Budjeruin a man was following a verv big bandi- 
coot which ran into a hole. The man followei.1 the bandicoot into the hole, and 
travelled along underground until he came to the place where the big wind is shut 
up under the earth. At the djurbil there is a .stone covering a hole ; if this stone 
is lifted, a cyclone will come. 

I was told of two or three centres at which rites for the increase of children or 
babies {djudjain) were performed. One is at the place now called Tadam — native 
Djndjani : another is on the Tooloom Range. The latter is a place where there 
are a number of trees (spotted gums).- 'When the people to whom this djurbil 

^ It may be noted that a plaee where there is a djurbil may often be referred to bv the name 
"f the specie.-^ of which it is ;i djurbil. Thus the water-hole Dibamgani, which is a djurbil for the 
opossum (kiiuji u ), may often be referred to simply as Kwean. 

- The owner of the country, at the request of the natives, has refrained from cuttini: dowm 
or ring-barkim: these sacred trees. 
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belongs wish to make plenty of children, one oi more of them will no to the spot, 
strip a number of small pieces of bark from the sacred tiee~ and throw them in 
different directions, talking as they do so. and naniiiic; the places w here they wi-^h the 
children to increase. 

As the Yegera tribe is now almost extinct my information about it is very 
'cantv. 1 was told, however, by Jack Freeburn. that there were places like the 
Jjurbil of the Ytikumbil. the equivalent term in Yemra being ytrLiiri. I was able 
to identify one spot as the place for increase rites for the black bream. 

In the Kumbaingeri language the ccjuivalent of Jjn,-bA i-. tiun r or muxiit. and 
in general the beliefs and practices connected with them are essentially similar to 
those of the Yukiunbil. But while all my Ytikumbil informants agreed that no 
one would perform increase rites at a rljiirhu. except the members of the horili* 
that owned the locality, .some of the Kumbainseii thought that anyone who knew 
how to perform the rite could do it even though the /lurera belonsed to a horde 
other than his own. It is now so long ^ince these rites have been performed, or 
even talked about and -so long since the local organization was completelv disrupted 
by the white occupation of the country, that it is impossible to obtain anv quite 
certain information on a matter such as this. It is clear, however, that there is a 
very real sense in which each minrn belonged to a certain group (horde) and was. 
if not their e.xclusive po.ssession. at any rate very definitely their property. 

Among.st the mirera about which I was told, there were two er three for 
kangaroo, two tor opossirm. and others for emu. kangaroo rat. dingo, crab, codfish, 
perch, oyster, and a species of shell-fish. The only vegetable species for which 
I heard of an increase rite is a vine with edible fruit called (jirguru. 

An interesting point with regard to the kangaroo is that in one part of tlie 
comitry there is a place for the increase of old-m,in kangaroo (hmju) only, while 
elsewhere and belonging to a different horde there is a niirtra consisting of two 
water-holes, one connected with the female kangaroo (kandn) and the other with 
the little kangaroo of cither .se.\ {hnuira). There are therefore separate increase 
rites for male kangaroos and for females and young. The rite in each case is similar 
— hitting the water of the sacred pool and talking to it. 

I heard of a inirera where storms could be made but did not liear of one speei- 
tically connected with rain. 

Two irnusual rnirura are conrrected with two diseases ; qniiainli a form of 
diarrhcBa. or perhaps colitis; and hihr. apparently dysenterv. Bv performiir" 
rites at these spots, a man could send a visitation of tire sickness upon arr etiemv 
If a man were attacked with fiir„ru,d 't. he would try to think of some one of the horde 
to which it belonged whom he might have offended and who might therefore have 
-ent the sickness, and he would then go and ask to be pardorie.i for his offence and 
cured of his illness. For a cure he would be taken to the mirera. and the man taking 
him woirld talk to the place, saying that the victim wa.s now to get well. A little 
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^aud Irum the sacred spot vcould be rubbed on liis body. After that, the natives 
-^ay,. the sickness would uo. At the (intiandi mirern it is .said that you can always 
ht-ar a noise like a buliroaier when you eo by at dusk. 

The iinn-ra for tiger-snake and that for the death adder .seem chiefly to have 
been u.sed for sendiint these snakes a'jfaiiist enemies. A man could go to the tiger- 
'uake at Duijoiijora. and hittinu the water there, and throwing: it in a given 

direction, and tal.king to tlie water he could send tiger-snakes to kill Ids enemie-- 
In that quarter. Similarly with the mlrtfa for the adder (bw/ol). which is a round 
water-hole on the top of a mountain with a number of stones spotted like the addei- 
in the neighbourhood. Tlie peiformer tLiow-. some of these stones into the watei-. 
and throws water in the direction in which he wishes the snakes to go and attack 
ids enemv. 

An unusual mirerti in the Kumbaingeri country i^ one for glio^ts {uninbn r). 
near Coramba.^ The Kumbaingeri explanation of the minro is that they were 
formed in the mythical period, but it is impossible to obtain the legends in any 
lullne.ss. Such fragments as I obtained are not of much value. 

The Dangati. Xgambar. and Xgaku tribes .seem to have had very much the 
'ume customs. The remnants are now living together, and I shall therefore deal 
with them togetlier in this account. 

I coidd not find any word in these languages exactlv e<p.nvaleut in use to 
or mii'era. There are. however, exactly similar sacred spots, and in a num- 
ber of instances the name of the place is formed bv adding the suffix -i/anii or -ijnini 
to the name of the natural species with which it is connected, as (jii.iiH'/niai {(jaiwt. 
an edible grub). Kabu/igaini (kabug. honey of the small native bee). Yiviri'i/oini 
('jii-iri. the white-winged bee). iri/vi/yaiVd {iriat. duck). .My enquiries, though 
])eifunctory. were sufficient to demonstrate the former existence m these tribes of 
localized increase ceremonies of the same type as those descrilied for the tribe 
further north. Thus, in the Xgaku tribe there is a spot called Miiniinna.ijgin . 
near Crescent Head, where increase rites for the jew-fislr Iminyir) can be performed. 
There is a deep hole in the miildle of a .swamp : the performer thrusts a spear into 
this hole, splashes the water, and talks to the place, telling the jew-fish to be 
[deutiful. 

In tlie.se three trilies. however. I came upon a new problem. Here eveiv 
iadividual has a special connection with some species of animal which is his bagijr 
or lu'yit'jat. X person may kill and eat tlic animal so related to him. luit when he 
I lies all his nearer relatives must abstain from eating or touehing that particular 
food for a certain period. The period of abstention is diti’erent for different species 
ot animals. The longest is that for porcupine," so that when a man whose hagqr is 

1 The word " glio^t " wa-; used hv iiiv informant, but a lictter translatii >u would perhaps 
be ■■ evil spirit or " demon." 

- The animal called a porrupine in .An.stialia i.s. of course, the Taehidua. 
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porcupine (miQtAfi) dies, all iii^ nearer relatives abstain troiii povciipiiit' tlesh for 
three vedi>d The period for some foods was much shorter, even as little as three 
or four months. 

An enquu'v as to how the bar/'jr was acqtiireil elicited the statement that it 
was inherited from the father, but thi.- wa.s modihed later, and 1 was tolil that a 
man qets the baj'jr of his father and a woman that of her mother. 1 was unable 
to verifv this bv eenealoqical records, which it wa.s not possible to obtain. It is 
quite Certain. I think, that a man always ha^ the same hiui'ir as his fathm'. but 1 
suspect that it is at any rate pos.sible that a vtoman takes that of her mother s 
brother. 

The problem that thus presents itself is whether there is any comieetion between 
the bagqr and the increase rites. Unfoitiinately. as these tribes have abandoned 
their own culture for half a century, none e.xcept a few of the very old people know 
what their own Jptqqr is or anything about the increase rites. I could determine 
the bagqi' of only .six or seven individuals, and in four in.stance- I was able to dis- 
cover tliat the indiviilual lielonued to a horde in which there was a sacred .spot for 
the increase of the species which was that indivklual’s bagtjr. Thus. Mireriiniiaijiiin. 
the place for the increa'c of jew-fish, i- in the country of John iMoseley's father, 
whose biiq'jr was tlie jew-tish (J. Jlci'idey is now [192h] about 75 vear.s of age). So 
also Knbujgdtiii. the place for the increase of the honey of the black bee. i.s in the 
country of Billy Olton. who.se bnqqr i.s kabm/. 

The instances are too few to enabJe us to draw any certain conclusion, but they 
do sugge.st the pos.sibility that a man'.s bmjqr is always .some species of animal which 
is connected with the horde to which he belony.s. by reason of the existence of a 
place for increa.se rites for that species within the country of the horde. It has 
thus been po.ssible to trace the former existence of localized rites for the increase of 
natural .species through •_h)(t miles of the co.istal strip of Xew South Wales. It 
may yet be possible to follow up thc.se enquiries for another lOd miles southward 
as far as Port Stenhen". iuit from that point .southwards it is now too late to obtain 
<iny information, as all memory of former native customs ha.s entirely di.sappeared. 
There are a few indications that lead me to sii.spcct that a similar cult mav verv 
well have cxtemled right through the coastal region of Xew South Walc.s and possibh' 
into ^'ictoria. Howitt's unsatisfactory de.scription of the totemism of the Yiiin 
tribe.s- suc^u'sts the possibility of .similar rites then'. 

X’'orthward.s beyond the Yukumbil, 1 am sati.shed that similar rite.s existed in 
the Yegera tribe, but I have no information altout the Djandai. fonnerlv arouml 
Bri.sbane and now practically extinct. The fact that Rev. J. JIathew and others 
who have de.scribed the Wakku anrl Kabi tribes say nothing about anv such rites 

i The foo<l whicli rannot be e.iten boe.-nise it i- the b'lrjiir of a deeeased relation is called 
•nrajj. 

- Saliva Trihri oj ScfVth'En'f p. 
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(/aiiiiot be taken as evidence that they did not exist ; nor may we assume that there 
were not similar rites amonyst the Kamilarai and other tribes with matrilineal 
fotemism in the interior of Xew South Wales. If. however, there is a continiioii.> 
distribution of this cult from the east coast to the centre of the continent, the con- 
nection is mo.st likely to be through Western Queensland. 

The characteristics of the cult of these coastal tribes mav be enumerated as 
follows. The sacred spots^ at which increase rites are performed are marked bv 
the presence of a water-hole, some peculiar feature of rock or stone, or bv trees. A 
majority have a water-hole. C)nly very few have sacred trees without either a 
water-hole or .some rock formation. Amongst the sacred stones there are some which 
are said by the natives to resemble in shape the species with which they are con- 
nected. Thus, at nndjimirera (irrindji = dog), near Coramba. there is a rock 
which i.s said to have the shape of a bitcli. At Wira//aiai (ivirn = duck), near 
Colombatti. there are stones shaped like ducks. In a number of instances I was able 
to satisfy myself that the animal or other natural species is. or formerly was. actually 
abundant in the neighbourhood of tlie spot where the rite for its increase was per- 
formed. Throughout this region the performers of the increase rites do not paint 
themselves or put on any special decorations, nor do they dance or sing as part of 
the rite.- The performer talks all the time he is carrying out the rite, but there are 
no set formulas (spells of prayer) that he repeats. He just tells the animal, or 
whatever it may be. to become plentiful, and mentions special places where it is 
to become abtmdant. The rites themselves are very simple in form — splashing 
water, throwing stones or mud. knocking fragments off a rock, and so on. In 
describing the rites to me in Dangati two words were repeatedly used as descriptive 
of the rites themselves : one. nirfiieriii. seems to mean to poke or to stir up ; the 
other, /iittt'fiin. means to catch hokl of a thing, therefore to get or obtain. 

Throughout this area there is apparently a legend in connection with each of 
the places at which increa.se rites can be performed, and such legends all refer to 

'■ There aic. ct ( ouise. many other sarreil .spots that an- not iiurea.se centres. Thus in the 
Dangati and iieiuhbourina tribes there are many sacred spots, called namhi. vhioh women and 
uninitiated ho\s are not allowed to approach. When a youtli was heinc initiated he was taken 
to some of these spots by the meilieine-men. and was often eompelled to spend a night alone at 
'Ome of them. Wedicine-men also obtained magical power by spending a night alone at a 
iidnihi. A night spent at such a --pot was e.\i>ected to provide an " ex[)erience." Thus, one 
man told me liow at one such spot he ha<l lam motionless in the dark while he felt a snake 
' rawling all over him. These "experiences" have a good deal in common with the " visions " 
of the American Indians. The ndinhi are centre.s of magical power. Other sacred spots aie 
so. apparently . merely ,is being connei-ted with the mythology. T’he whole subject of tin- 
lelation in ritual and myth between the .social groups (tribe or hoide) and its territory neeiis 
investigation. 

- In all these tribes tliere are .songs which have magical etficai v. .hu k Larrigo. Kumbamgeri. 
of Maclean, sang me songs, such as one for making the mullet come into shallow water, and 
another for making a kangaroo stop still or move slowly when being tracked by the 
hunter. 
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the mythical time? at the beginnme of the wn-hl ami to the iit iii'i' wh" it ej, 
existed. 

The question now arisen wliethet v.e aiv to eal! thi' i-ult a loim of totenii'in o; 
not. It is. of course, largely a mattei of mete word', but termmoloev c<ui aao 
does affect our thinking, assisting or obstructine it U' tlie r.i'e mav be Ir wo 
refuse to retard the ITikumbil iiir rease litc' U' <i lonn of toteiui'm. then vee inu'i 
also refuse to apply tliat term to what [ have some veats auo deSLiibed a? toteiiii'in 
in the tribe? of lYestern Australia.^ and it will the-n be li.iiillv 'ati'fai torv to i nii- 
timie to speak of totemi.sm in the Aianda tribe. 

Whether we call it totemism or not. the iinpoitant mattei n to reeoLrn.;;" the 
existence in widely distant itarts of Austialia of a cult which, thcuith it mav ttov 
in some respects in different reaions. i' in it.s es'outials tlm sane- throughout. Tii'- 
essential feature.? are : -- 

(1) The association of ceitain ?pot-^. veiy commoiily maikei.l bv a watei-hoie. 

sometimes by some natuial feature of lock or .stone, occa^ionallv bv 
some artificial arrangement of 'tone', with ]iarticiilar n.itural spocT-'. 
that specie? being very frequently specially abundant in the ncighbciur- 
hood of the spot a.s.sociated with it. 

(2) The e.xLstence of a .system of tite.^ performed at .'ucli spot.-; foi the im-rea.'c- 

of the natural .species witli which the spot is connected. 

(3) The existence of a sy.stem of myths connecting these sacred spots with tlio 

activitie.s of mythical beings. 

Remembeiing the Au.sftalian system of land ownership bv >mall liordes. wt 
thus get as the e.ssential of this increase cult an association of four thine.? : 


.\ATUK.\L sPEcIE.n 


-MYTHIC.AL BEIYi; LOCAL CEXTEE 

FOlt IXCKEASE filTE' 


Ht )KDE 


■■ Three Tribe' of Westtrn J.li.A.L. lOK? 
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There is a cuR: eonforinin" to this general pattern in AVesterii Australia 
iKariera, Talaindji. etc.), in Central Australia (Aranda. Dieri. ete.). in Xortli 
Australia, and on the east coast of the continent (Yukiimhil. Daugati). 
.Although the cult everywhere conforms to this general pattern there are 
variations in different parts. Thus there are differences in ritual idiom. The 
talking that is so marked a feature in Xew South Wales is almost absent in 
Western Australia and apparently in Central Australia. On the other hand, 
the use of blood in the increase rites is frec[uent in Central Australia but 
•ipparentlv absent in Xew South Wales. There are similar differences of idiom 
in the mvths. Yet there are aRo striking similaiities in detail over wide areas. 
Thus, there are increase centres for children or babies in Western Australia, in 
Central Australia, in Xortli Queensland, and in Xew South Wales. So also 
there are increase centres for hot weather and cold weather in Western 
Australia and in Xew South Wales. 

In Central Australia the cult is associated with, and modified by. a system of 
beliefs concerning reincarnation, while there is no evidence of this in Western 
Australia, in X'orth Queensland, or in Xew South Wales. 

In the past many discussions of Australian totemism have been vitiated by 
the fact that the only totemic system about which full information was available 
was that of the Aranda. It was not possible to .see that system in its proper per- 
spective, through lack of information about the rest of Australia. We can now 
see that the Aranda increase rites {intu-hitnnn) are a .special and somewhat abnormal 
variety of a widespread institution. In the normal form, as wc have seen, each 
increase centre belongs to (is the possession of) a small patrilineal group which owns 
the country in which that centre is. It is therefore usually the members of this 
patrilineal group who perform the increase rites. Tins is .so in Western Australia, 
in the Yukumbil of Xew South Wales, in Cape York Peninsula, and apparently in 
the Dieri. The Aranda system is abnormal, in that the increase rites are performed 
by persons who reincarnate certain ancestors, irrespective of their membership of 
any horde. 

But it is possible to show that even in the Aranda tribe the as.sociation 
between an increase centre and the horde that owns it still e.xists. It seems 
that tliere are patrilineal horde.s in the Aranda tritie. as elsewhere, and 
that the male members of a horde, ail or nearly all. belong to one patrilineal 
moiety (consisting of two of the sections or four of the s\ib-sections). It 
^ecmis also that iu the eountry of a horde there are normall}' several increase 
centres for different natural species. Since the people of a horde spend a good 
deal of their time in their own coiiiitry, or rather did so before thev came 
under white influence, a fair proportion of the children wotdd he conceived 
in that country and would therefore belong to one or other of the totem centre^ 
within it. 
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This explains how it comes about that the "teat majoriA" of any one totem 
lielony to one moietv of the tribeT It also suscests an explanation of the fact that 
the headman of a totemic jtroup must belong to the moiety with which tlie totem 
centre is associated. It seems likelv that this may really result from a rule that 
.1 man cannot act as headman (inhita) in a totem group unless he belongs to the 
horde or local group in whose country the totem-centre lies. 

It would seem that the real nature of Aranda totemism has been obscured, 
and that what we really liave there is as follow^ : — 

(1) A relation of a certain horde — i.e. a patrilineal local group (which is itself 

associated with one of the patrilineal moieties, to which the majoritv of 
its members belong) — with a certain number of totem-centres (which lit' 
within the territory of the horde), and therefore with the mxthical being-^ 
connected with those totem-centre.s. 

(2) A special relation between the individual and one special totem-centre near 

which he was conceived, which might or might not be in his own horde, 
and between the individual and a particular mt-thical being of which he 
is in some sense a reincarnation or an emanation. 

The examination of the distribution of increase ceremonies shows that (1) is 
very wide-spread in Au.stralia. while (2) is. so far a.s we know, confined to a few tribes 
Ilf the centre of the continent. The recognition of this enables us to view the Aranda 
system in proper perspective in relation to Australian culture as a whole. 

I have dealt >o far with only one aspect of the relation of man to nature iii 
AiLstralia. Another aspect that I now wish to deal with briefly, is the classification 
of natural .species into groups corresponding to the divisions of societv. The 
'implest form of this is found where there is a dual division of society into moieties, 
and a .similar division of nature, or of a large number of natural species, into two 
parts, certain 'pecies being regarded as belonging to one moietv and others to the 
other. -V more complex cla.s.=irication is found in such tribes as the Yiialai. where 
each moiety is sub-divided into clans : and the natural specie.s belonging to the 
moiety are similarly subilivid(‘(l. sonu' belonging to each clan.- 

Wlieie there are four sections.® we find in .some regions that a certain number 
of natural species are legarded as belonging to each section. This seems to be 
the case in a large number of tribes in Queensland, and in some in.stances a person 
1 ' not allowed to eat a species which is connected with the section to which he or 
.'he belongs.® Further re.search may show that some svstem of '• section totemism " 
it it is to be so called, is widely distributed. 

^ Spenr-er and (.dlleii. TIu ArunUt. p. 7S. 

- Parker. Tht Euahlmji Trifn. p. l.y 

^ I use the term •• section " for what have more u.'UdUy been called - matrimonial clas.se-s.’’ 

* Roth in Rfrnr(U oj vol. viii. p. 102. 
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In the A'nkumbil tribe, there is a classification of natural species as belonginif 
to the four sections of the community. It is difficult to obtain now anything like 
a complete accoimt of this classification, so that the following table only gives the 
classification of a few species which my informants were able to recall during a 
short discussion of the subject.^ 


Deroain. 

Barapg. 

Bandjur. 

Banda. 

Jcurnnian 
cj kangaroo 

I'uru/jara 
? kangaroo 

tandnr 
.■i (black) 
wallaroo 

ijara'i n 
i (grey) 

wallaroo 



buluhaij 

3 rock-wallaby 

iiiagoili 

S rock-wallaby 



kutna.ij 

3 padiinelan 

kirahani 
■S padimelan 

miban 

eaglehawk 

tvaga n 

crow 

kagun 

laughing 

jackass 

wurgnlum 

magpie 

wagiin 

scrub turkey 

t 

panandjurgan 
a small bird 

plain turkey 

emu 

i 

i 


1 

ijagam 

dingo 


bandjur 
native bear 


ijani'jl 

goana 


bunin 

porcupine 

bihij 

bat 


1 To make this table clear, it is necessary to note the arrangement of the sections. Each 
section-name has a masculine and a feminine form, the latter formed by the feminine suffix 
-gan or -an. 


Drroa in — 
{Di raoingan) 
Bnmljur 
iBandjiiran) 


Baraij 

{^Bara/fgan) 

Banda 

(Bandagaii) 


Tliis diagram reads : — 

DERO.iiN marrien Baraijgan children B.txu.v and Bandagan. 
Bar.^P ., Deroaixu.vx ,. Bandjur and Bandjurun. 

Basdjur ., Bandagan „ B.ARAp and Bar;/ a gan. 

B.vnda. .. Bandjuran .. DERO.rix and Deroningun. 
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It mav be noted that animaE of the kanuaioo kmd ate treated ditferentlv 
from others. Thu.s the male kangaroo is called /tn, and i~ Dezoain, while the 
female kangaroo, called by a dilierent name, lufiniiirn. i,' Ikirangan. Similarly 
with such animals as the cvallaroo. paclimelan. and wallaby. When the male animal 
is in the one section the female is in the .m ction with which the first intcrmarrie.s. 

Amongst the bird.s. two species were spoken ut as if they were feminine. The 
maupie {ij-ur'giiJii/n) was stated to be Bandacran. not Bamla. and the pnitrt/nl iurja/i 
a small bird that lives on the edges of swamps. was called Bamljurau. not Bandjur. 

It may also be noted that the native bear {Uii'itjn,-] set-ins to uive it' name to, 
or derive its name from, the section to which it belong.-. 

There is no prohibition in the Yukumbil tribe uLtainst eatinu the animal.s 
belonging to one’s own section. 

So far as I could determine, there was no iiuerrelation between this classilica- 
tion of natural specie.s under the four sections and the system of local increase 
ceremonies. It is of course possible that an intensive .study of the mvthologv 
(which it is now too late to carry out) might have revealed some connection. 

I was unable to discover any evidence of similar classification in the Kum- 
baingeri or in the tribes further south, but I am not prepared to sav that it did not 
formerly exist. In these broken-down tribes it is almost impossible to obtain 
certain evidence of the former non-existence of any custom or institution. 

Are we to call this classification of natural .specie.s under the four sections of 
the kinship organization totemisin. or shall we refuse to include it under that 
term t It does not perhap'- matter \ err much, .so long as we reco'^nize that in 
a considerable number of Australian tribe.s such classifications are an important 
part of the whole system of relations between man and nature as expressed in 
ritual and myth. 

These tribes of New South 'Wales also provide its with examples of what has 
been called sex-totemism. In the Yukumbil tribes the bat {bili,/] belonged to the 
men. and the night-hawk (mujanujan. or hnyii»,r,.i„fi,tn) belonged to the women. 
If any women killed a bat there uould be a fight between the men and the women ; 
and, vice versa, if the men were annoyed with the women, they would kill a night- 
hawk and there would be a fight. 

In the Kumbaingeri. Yegeia and Dangati tribe.s the bat (Kumbaingeri, 
rju-iinoni-i'j : Yegera. yiribciiii/) wa.s the representative of the men. but it was a 
,-pecies of woodpecker (Kumbaingeri, riy,,i : Yegeia. iio^ucunycui) that was the 
representative of women. There is a legend that it wa.-, thi.s bird that first taught 
women how to climb trees. The bat is de.scribed as being " clever." i.i- skilled in 
magic .1 A nati%-e pointed out to me that the liar and the woodpecker have this in 
common that they both live in holes in the trees. 

> A medicine-man is describe.! in bkckfellow's En.'hsli as cievev." and the same adjective 
is applied to a djurbil or mirem — it is a " clever” place. 
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Fdtiiei .ScliiiHilt 'fleets thi^ .-ex-TotL-mism a-- cliaraeteristic of one of the cultuxe- 
'ti.ita iiitci \v]iicl, he 'pck' tn analyse Aiktralian culture. It would he verv unsafe 
a'-miie, liowe\ (>i, a- Fatlifi Sclinudt ^eems to do. that this institution is confined 
to the -onth-tM'T i Ollier of the continent. MTien it is definitely looked for it may 
<[nite po^sdly lie dixcoveied eKewlu'i'e. Moreovei. even if sex-totemism does not 
exist tlieie. We '■till lind a very detinite connection between the bat and the male 
'ex in the extreme iiurth-we't of the continent. 

This little 'trip of Xew South VVales i-oast theielore alfords us examples of 
loi alizetl increase rite-, of cla'sitication of animals under the sections, and of sex- 
rotenii'tn. all three <it whiUi .ire wide'pread in.stirution.s in Australia. In addition 
It eii'e' ns the ij^uiijr of the Dauiiati tribe, a foini of totemism " which has not 
iieeii recorded befoi'i. 

I suppose tlieie 1' no subjeet that has received more attention in anthropo- 
logical literatiue than Australian totemism. and yet it seems that we ate still very 
far from havine any real under.standinv of that institution, of its meaning and 
lunction. One leusoii for this has been the scantiness of our information. This 
will be remedied to scime extent by the researches now being carried out by the 
.Vusi-ralian Xatiunal Research (.'ouneil. But it must be remembered that these 
researches can now cover only a part of the continent. There are many tribes 
which it would have t.ioen possible to study twenty or even ten years ago that are 
now loi ever lost to us. all memory of their former customs having gone. 

But I believe that another leason for the failure to comprehend totemism has 
iieen due to the method of approaching the problem. We shall reach an under- 
'tanding of totemism only wlieii we have a satisfactory theory of the much wider 
problem of the relation in ritual and myth between man and nature in the less 
developed societies. This needs to be studied iir non-totemic peoples as well as in 
roteniic societies.^ And it necessarily involves a ueneral theory of the social function 
Ilf litual and myth. 


* Brown, 'l ut. An'l^i tnun l-:h’ mhi''. eh. V and VI. 
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AX AUSTRALOID SKULL FROM THE CAPE FLATS. 

[7Vith Plates XXXI-XXXIIL] 

l')V Professor R. Drexxax. M.A.. il.B.. F.R.C.S.E., F.R.S.S.Af. 

Friiiit fJie Aiiatoniij rMpnrtiurnt, V inrer.-,itij of Ccqyftoirii. 

The autiiiuitv of man lu Europe ha.-> not been detinitely establishetl. and a .sequence 
of human types and associated cultures has been traced from very remote to recent 
time^. There is abundant archfcolouical evidence that Soutlt Africa has also l)een 
for a verv long time the scene of human activity. inaMnucli as a series of palaeo- 
lithic cultures, comparable in type to those of Emope. have been discovered over 
a widespread area, although so far no exact geological time-scale has been laid 
down for them. Xor do we know much of the men who made these stone imple- 
ments, since the various human fossil finds have had hardly any correlation with 
the difierent cultures. 

Evidence, however, is accumulating that in South Africa there has been 
a sequence of human types, ranging from the most primitive fossil forms 
through more advanced types to oirc present aborigines, and there is a 
prospect of as.sociating them with the well-established sequence of cultru'es. 
There can be no doubt that this sequence of men and of their hamliwork has 
an important bearing on European archaeology, and the fact that the primitive 
types and cultures have survived into modern times brings the prehistoric 
lu'oblems closer to Us. It become.s incumbent on us therefore to examine evcrv 
document that seems to bear on these relation.ships. even if its age is not 
obviously great. 

In a recent paper on the yellow-skinned races of Soutli Africa. Broom (1) 
referred to certain Australoid traits that he detecterl in a uroup of Koranna skulls, 
auil he descrii)ed definite Arr.Araloid features in a skull found at Bayville. near 
Port Elizabeth, postulating the presence at one time of an Australoid race in 
South Africa. Subseiiuently. .Mien (2). working in collaboration with Professor 
Dart, described a skull from Mi.'tkraal. Cape Province, about 70 mile^ west of Port 
Elizabeth, which gavi- indications in the same direction. 

It must bi' adnuTted. however, that although there is this evidence of an 
Australoid strain in a limited number of South African skulls, which is explicable 
if we admit Rhodesian man into the South African prehistoric p('digree. the verv 
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US M. U. \)v.yss\y.- A,' S/.'iU fn’i, //S f ('/■( l-'n'-. 

[M ili_-\Vuirli\' >■ lit Ati'tlali 'll I I'lliilili li ' ' I'mlll I'M ■.v'-'ll’li: I.'II'' JU.'ki-.' nlli* 

Til ijiintf Dr, Bmom'- va.iiU "tn 'P'.ik n! .1 ''utiri .Vinian .Vu'traluiil 

krtijrr liiiii ill a. f'l i'An,it' A-' i/iwi/U, 

E.iiiv rhi' vaai tki‘ jruii'jr tv.T' i'oiniiiaTa lu Tiri'!ir,ia a -ktil! rliat .ivti-; furrlu-i 
in-tilir atioii tm [k. Biomii ^ tlia'i'. iiia'iiiiii ii .i" it tuihl^ inn'i ni tin' l•llnllln(lll'. 
impriNiMl !|V till- TaUll i'linio ■;"'i‘;'i/kai/< (/// /i < a - . Jt .'tinulii )-i i 'Xj ila mi'i 1 at nlu'C 
that in iniiiL; tlii^ taini whii li may oi may imt thi- nnwr apjin 'ja iati' hut whirh 
hii' now romc iiitn 'i-‘. (.ni.- i' nut pinilii atimu ( omnli ri- iiirntitt' uith t! i- Au'tialiaii 
alioritiiual. hut nieiUv 'tro-iinL; aifinitii,- m hi' ihiaiTior., In .-atilitiriti to tlD 
luiki’uo tl'-ii' air- ve! V ili'rn,itc atiiiiitn'' to tlin (hillcv hfill Ihiix. Kiiinn ittoiip in 
Euriipt'. wliii'li aiM to tlii- im[Mi’,.tanr'' 'h tlu- h(,'aiiu'_' ot tLi' >kull on human 
anoetti y 

Till' 'hull w.i' fouiul in a '.iiai ([uaiiy la-a’ ( '<i[a'tO’,Mi on thn L’apt' Flat>. a 
low-lvliiu i-^thm'i.n ju^t al'ove luutiim wliar l■^ known a' the Cant- Peninsula 

to till' luainlniifl. anil extiTalirej lioiu rho Atlantie to tiu' Imhan Ihrian (PI. XXXI, 
Fiir ! )■ It wa' a"oiiati''l wnli ,i numhri oi 'VoiU' im^ilciuent'. iiii'liulina .some 
veiy uiui'ual types, whhh Mr. A. J. H. (.iooilwm. lui' kimlly ilo'erihed in a 

<f'iiai<ite papal' i'l; p. ■Fill). 

Dk'i Ftir'Tiox or Tin: Srri:, 

Profa''Or .Fuilrew \ouna. D..Si:.. 'vu' yood ononyh to accompany me to the 
'ite. and he di"ciihed it in tlie follow mu woi'iK : '• TLc main (piarrv i.s a wide 
excavation roaehiiiu in it? deepest part to a depth of ahoiit U feet. The vertical 
Section expo'i'd alonu the 'ide' of tlii< exi ,-ivation .'liow.' on tlie top :1 feet of liyht- 

eolouted '.'.nil. heni'.ith whii li tlieie evnleiii'e of an old land .'Urf.ice a hrown 

layer uiudnatinu down.vaid' a.uain into liuhr-i olonied sand [sk- PI. XXXI. 
Flu. S). Till' 'and under the laud 'lufan- ?lii.W' a i oiwiderahle amount of 
?t!'atitication. but in place? there i? mo.'t distintt diagonal heddinu indicutiiiu 
that tlie 'tr.ititication i? due to wind depfKiiinn and not to water (vrc PI. XXXI 

Fiu. d). 

The ?,iud uraiii', iiom the 'urfai e down to the deepest pair of the excavation, 
aie .ill louiuleil. iiidii ative of a wiml-diifr oiiuin for the whole of if. 

In tlie daik layer icpie'.'i.tinu the old land 'mf.ice a eon'iderahle amount of 
'iind i' clotted into fciro-civTp nodiilc' due to cementation hv iron hvdroxide. 
Till' cenieiitiirion \v,!< oloioii'ly due to (apillaiy li'e of the uiound water and 
I'V.ipoiaTion, with coTi'eriiient deiK-'iiiou of the di<^olved mineral content at or 
ne.o' the smf.ire. 

When the i|U.uiy wa' fimt vi'ited uumeiou' fiaumeiit' ot the skull hones, Uc.. 
were found on the top of a hcaj. of ferro-crete nodule'. .'Tonc'. implements, etc., 
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wiiicli had bt-fii 'itti-ii out Ti> puiify tJja r-and for biuldiiiy pur})c_i>es. (dthcr 
piei-t/s of hone. Teetli. and iiiiplfinenr-, were found .-scattered over the floor of the 
(juarry. 

After tlie fiaainei.t' of the skull had been pieced, together, it became obvious, 
e^pecialh' from the outei fiaenient of the brow ridr!e ami from the larye size of the 
teeth, that an unusual type of skull had been imearthed. Althoiteh many, but 
not all. of the implimeiits weie such as one iisuallv associates with the Bushman, 
here was a type of skull with hardly any Bushman characters whatso- 
ever. 

Accordingly a search foi- further fragments was instituted, and with the help 
of a few volunteers a considerable ijuantity of sand was sifted throiitrh a tine-meshed 
sieve. This was like looking for tlie proverbial ■' needle in a hav-stack."' l.uit we 
were rewarded by finditie almo't the wliole of the blow ridue of one .side, two 
temporal bones, the chin pans of the mandible, and a femur. 

Fragments of another skull, prob.tblv of a different type, have abo been found, 
but they are insuificieut for a .satisfaetory I'econ.stiuction. The cranial parts of this 
second skull are e.xceedindy thick, and tlie shape of the lesser and yieatcr M-in" of 
one side of the .sphenoidal bone betokens an exceedingly .small temj'oral pole 
to his brain. Frasments of limb-bones, belonging to at least three different 
individuals, and some of them of the ordinary Bu'hnian type, liave also been 
found. 

The stone implements were found in tlie heaps of ferro-erete nodules removed 
bv the commercial pioco's of siftinu tlie '.ind ; manv were aKo found scattered 
over the floor of the quariy : a few were found .></'■' on the old land surface. The 
reddish tint id tlie hone, suugests that tliev must li.'tve been lyiiu; in contact witli 
the brown layer of this old surface, and this i, tlie position ascribed to them 
by the quarry-master. The fact that there are no surface implements to 
be found in the neiahiiourlioud of the qiiaiTv abo siip[)oit.s the view that the 
stone implements and liones were related to the old land surface before thev 
wt'rc disturbed and revealed bv the excavation. 


T)i:'i uiprio.x of the Skfi.t.. 

The cranium is almost complete, and whore anv part is wanting on one side it 
is represented on the other side, so th.it anv re-'toral ion applied to it does not affect 
the measurements oi' conclusions to anv appreciable extent. The face is represented 
bv one maxilla, and by the bndv of tin- mandible. The ahseiice of tlie nasal bones 
and of the zyuomatic- (malar) bones has .serion^lv impain d the value of the facial 
reaion. and the reconstruction applied to it b to !>e regarded as provisional, pending 
the recovery of other fragment', which mav vet tuin up. The teeth, half the palate. 

■2 F. 2 
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and the nitrii (oliin) kive, liowevt-r. -iven valuaMf daia renaidmif the 

face. The ^kull. a- recon<tmcte<i. i' -hi.wii iii tlie a.-.-oiupanvina pli<iToaraph< and 
ilrawiiin (Ph. XXXII and XXXIII. and Text-tfa. ip 



no. 1. — tUcJPTOGRAPHIC (PROJECTION) DP,.\\VI.\-0 <Jl' THE (..CPE IX.VT-i .SKULL, ORIENTED ON 

THE rE.ANKFORT PL.VNE. ( V.) 


The Cit.AXirjr. 

ilr. I. Zieve. B.A.. h.a.s .■^uhinitted tic rraiiiuiu to tlie detailed method of 
analvsi' ilevir-ed by Schwalhe for tli<- .Ntudy of human crania, a method u.'ed hy 
Berry ami Piohertsou on Ta.'-mariiaii ami Au-tialian crania, and hv Slonie (.4) on 
Bushman crania. In tlii.s inve.stiuation tin' various chord.'', an-s. aiiele.s. etc., of 
the cranium are measured on a dioptooiaphic drawni” of the .'kull. The folhjwine 
are his results, and for conipari.scm lefeivnce .should he made to the data for pre- 
hi.storic and modern crania collecteil hy the above authors, ami contained in Slomehs 


paper. 

1. Glabella -inion length .. 

2. Calvarial height . . 

3. Calvarial height index . . 

4. hlaximum breadth 


187- 7-0 mm. 
h7-75 nun. 
.j2-()(; 

]33-0fi mm. 
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. 0 . Calvarial height-breadth index 

73 -50 

(j. Hall the sum of glaliella-inion length — breadth . . 

lGO-38 mm. 

7. (Jalvaiial lieight-?, (glabella-inion length — breadth) index 

b(.) • 95 

8. Distance of calvarial height foot-point from glabella 

lUl-OU mm. 

b. Calvarial height foot-point po.sitional index . . 

53-79 

](>. Frontal angle 

79-75 deg. 

11 . Bregma angle 

5b -4U deg. 

12. Distance of bregma foot-point from glabella 

58-13 mm. 

13. Bregma hjot-jtoint jjositional index .. 

3U-9b 

14. Length of frontal arc 

122 -dO mm. 

l.j. Length of frontal chord 

111-13 mm. 

lb. Curvatuie index of os frontalc 

91 -08 

17. Angle of frontal curvatuie 

1 17 - 25 deg. 

18. Length of chord of glabellar part of frontal . . 

33-25 mm. 

lb. Length of chord of cereliral part of frontal . . 

84-90 mm. 

20. Glabellai'-cei'ebral c hol'd index 

39- lb 

21. Length of parietal arc .. 

122-50 mm. 

22. Length of parietal chord 

116-63 mm. 

23. Curvature index of os parietale 

95-20 

24. Angle of parietal curvature 

140 -Oo deg. 

2b. Parietal-frontal arc index 

100-40 

2b. Lambda angle . . 

76-88 cleg. 

27. Opisthionic angle 

37-50 cleg. 


^^^leu these values are compared with correspouding values for the Bushman 
cranium (3) there is an ahnost complete lack of coviespondence. On the other 
hand, when compared with corresponding measm-ements taken from the Galley 
Hill. Briix. Brunn group and when compared with the same measurements for the 
Au-'tralian. there is a very close correspondence. 

Again, when these residts are taken together and given a proportionate 
numerical value hy the method devised by Cross (d). and used by Berry, and with 
modilieations by Sloine (ibiiL). it is found that thh Cape Flats .skull uains (50 -8 per 
cent, of the available im'rpliological values. This sliotdd be compared with 37-7 
]'er cent, gained by Xeanderthal man. with (58-4 per cent, gained bv the Gallev 
Hill. Brux, Brunn group, with 77 -(5 per cent, gained by the Australian, with 88 -0 
per cent, gained by the Bushman, and with 01-1 per cent, gained liy tlie European. 


Thf. Sci’R.vonBrr.vL Ridges. 

The prominence of the supraorbital ridges, amounting almost to a ioras 
orbitalis. and associated with a post-orbital depression and a sloping forehead, is 
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one of tile 'peeial teattUe^ uf tUn aiel elitlel'eutiait-^ it fioni t!;e Bu'biiiali and 

from tile Bantu ivith tLeir moie or le^' daTTeiied plaliellar leeicn. Altliiuieli not 
nearly ma"-ive a^ in Xe.indcrtnal man. it n unteu'oitliv r!;at tho e (pf tie- me.i'ure- 
ment' in tlii^ rean'ii, meluue'd m the aliove li-t of c!aii,al data, aie ipieiitiial with the 
Xeamieithal mea-urement'. sO that it no exauaeiatioii tn pie' iii'i' the forehead 
as ■■ Xeaiiileithaloith" 

There i> till- impoitaiit iliSerela e. howeVel. that uhelea' in Xealnlelthal 
man and in the Atietiabau. ae pointed out hr ( mmineham (-jl. the hiuw lidue' are 
thick ma'^e^ of hone witli. ae a ipih-. 'inall fipiipt.il .an'inii'i--, in thi' 'hull tin hrow 
ridne^ are inhatp-pl hy laine frontal 'iuii'i-'. Tii'".- 'inU'p-.' i-xteiid Ipir a ili^tunie ipf 
d'-j cme. up intii tlie frontal l)une. au'.l for u .li^taui.e of 4-.j em^. on each jhle of 
the raip.ldle line, rotj'i'hiiinj the thin euu-'hell natiue (pf the walB of tlie'p- 'imi'P’' 
aiu.l the I'.xti'p’m'- hritth-in'" ol iiii' lioinn iii ueup'ial. it i' leiuaikahle that anv pait 
of the hrow ii lae^ wa> rt-coveie'.l. 

It is geuendlr lieLl rliut tup le i^ little coiielatiou between the .'ize of the Ipinw 
ridue^ and tlie 'iz'- of tin' iitiplp'ilyim: Iroutal ^inU'e'. 'inall siiiti'e^ heint; U'^oeiatep.l 
with hie riihae'. and xh e vt-isa. In tie- pie'eiit ^tate of knowledge, therefore, no 
one would he justified in .'.lyinu that the piomineiiee is firimarilv due to the sinuse.^. 
Rather is it un.iie likely, eomiilerim: the a^>oeiated >loj)in,L; forehead, that tlii.s wa.s 
a typii with piPimiiient lidye.s. which have ht.-coniP' secondarilv excavated either in 
this individual or in this race hy the fioutal aii-sinu;e.s. 


The ExDoi.inrxuL (_ast. 


The .slopinq forehead bespeak^ a feeble developim-nt of the frontal lobes of the 
brain. piivI this is eimelied hy tli*.* ;* [>p*‘aiance of tin' eiuhif lanuil cast. In 
PI. XXXIII. Fill. 2 . a c.isr of the iniht siile of the 'kull is compiaied with a cast 
fi'inr a moileiii Btirot’ean skull. Both crt.sts irre about the same lenetli hut it is 
obvioii' that the frontal tviiioii of tlie hiuin of the I'ap.' Flat' man must have lacked 
the full roiunh'd form plistiiictive of modem man and slmnn hr the spec imen illu.s- 
trated. In fact, tvhon the frontal reiiion of thi' Cape FL-its cast is compared with 
tlntt of Rhodesian man it is found to he even inocf' f rhe latter stj that 
it can justly he termepl ■’ Xeanderthaloid." 

Ill addition to this want of fullne^^ in tlie fioutal region tliere is a well-maiked 
depres.sed area at the upper part of tlie paiiet, ipital junetion. wliieli auain 
sh<)w.s an aflinity to Rhoplesian man (f;). The 'u-nerai shapp' .-nipl ( onfi'auration of 
the cast, howev-r. re'emhles tlie cast of an .Vu'tralian .>kull more rliaii tiiat of any 
otlier type. 


The cnuiial cpipacity. 
ca't. is l.d.do c.c,. a finiire 


estimated by di'plaelina Wiit-u witii tin' euploeiauial 
wIikIi is \ci\ ( Ipjs,. to the iivei;\ee lot tile Australian 


aboriginal, and which is lower than that of Rhodesian man (].3()o c.c.) 
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(IeXERAI. L'HASAcrEK" IJE THE SkELL. 

The cniiiiuui ha-. alieaTv liet-u exariiiiHMi in ( i)n.^klrialile iletail. hut the’.'e ale 
.'till a lew jjoint' tn he .h alt with. Thu'. th<“ eiaiiial huiii' aie unh^ uf aveiaue 
thiekiie.". iiiea'Uimu iiom -j to <j niui. at the thle ul the iiiion ami in 'ex eial othei 
reeions of the 'kail. Tlii' iloe> not add to it' 'tatU'. latliei' iiiieht it dt tract from 
it. 'eeiim that in the ape' and in lllmde'ian man the 'kull i' oiiK- of .iveraue 
thii kne~'. 

When one look' down on the \aalr it' .'liape i-, veiv 'imilar to that of the 
Au'tialian. The maximum length i' ahout lid mm.. <ind the ma.ximum hieadth 
ahuut J.j 2 mill., there heinu a douht a' to whether the elahella lav a little further 
hack than the hrotv lidtie' a' iii the lecon'tiTiCtioii or a little fiirthei forward, 
ami there i' a slight amount of lateial narrowine due to compre'i'ioii or warpini;. 
hut the effect of thc'c on the ie.'uh' in'ipniticaut. The cephalic index i' 
til' •1. that is to 'uy it i' liypei'dolichocephalic. The lamioii-hregma height is 
1211 mm., so that the height-bit-adth index is UT-7 ; the 'upra-aurictilar height is 
l<i7 mm. 

The face has had to he lestoied to a veiy cousideiable extent. sO 
that it can oiilv he treated in a verv geiieial manner. The face seems to 
he decidedly leptopro.'opic . preseiitiim the Kurojiean rather than the Xeuro 
pioportions. 

The nasal aperture is modeiately narrow relative to its height, hut is 
negroid in having a definiteh' loiinded lower holder. Th.‘ jaws are slightlv 
prognathous ; the palate is iiairow and elongated and h.is an elevated vault. 
The mastoid processes project prominently as in the Euiopean and Xegro. 
and are totally unlike the short stumpy jiroces'es of the Bushman. The 

chin is distinctly proiiiinent ,i' in the Kiiropean. hut U' Broom (7) has 

*recently pointed out. this need not he taken as iiecessaiily a niodein 
characteristic. 

On the whole it may he concluded that the face represent, s both 

European and Neuro characteii'tic'. The othei features of the skull, 
however, ami the 'UrroumliiiL; circumstances of the find would seem 
defiiiitely to piec.Tude the ide.i that this skull niiuht have belonged to 
any half-hied product of .i tu'ion between thc“ Europe, in and the Bantu 

races that have come to South Africa in hl'torical time', ami who mieht 
h.ive been intimlecl anrong't the jireiiistoric relic' .m. for example, hv a burial. 

much more probable e.xplaiiation of the .ippaient bh'iul ot charaiters of different 
races is to he got by leiiardinc this C.ipe Flat' imlividual as representing a 
ju'i'-Bu.'hniaii ,md ]iie-Xegio tvpe. fultilling Sir .\ithin Keiih',' po'tul.ite that 
.\s we trace the ance'try of the' -\lric.in Negro h.ukw.ird' in time w<‘ 'hall lind 
him approaching the common ancestor from wTrich hi' and the Eurojican tvpe were 
evolved ” (.S). 
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JJkxtitiux. 

The teeth of the Cap(.‘ Plats .skull pre.-'eiit 'i>iue iiUere.-iiiie teatiiif--, ially 

with reyard to their dimensions. The twenty .leailahle me.isui'enieiits ■•ire i ontra.'ted 
with corresponding measurements for Bushman. Bantu, and Aii'Tiaiiai. ahoiiginal 
teeth in Tables I and II. The measurement s from another httledcnnwn prehi.'tonr 
skull from .South Africa, found bv 31r. Beers at a considerable drpTh in the Ihuir ol 
a cave at Fish Hoek and associated with the Still Bay indiNtiy. cUe uhi. included, 
in the table as aftordiue an extraordinai v contia.-t in jioiiit (d 'ize. The tiaun s for 
the three group.s of skulls included in the table- were deiiwtl tn.m the -tiidv of a 
large number of teeth by Drennau (Vt). Shaw aiul Campbell (Hi;. 

This oompai'ison shows that three-fomths of the availaWe niea-uienieiit- aie 
far in excess of the Bantu average, whilst half of tliem exceed tlu' Austialian avei.ige. 
The Bantu maximum in Shaw's group of -hulls i- eriualled or exceedc-l i.v almo-t 
half the measurements. Incidentally, it inieht be mentioned that .Shaw'.s results 
.show that for purposes of comparison the dimensions of the Bantu teeth ma-v be 
taken as identical with those of European teeth. 

In addition, the (h'l'tal h’lujth. in a mesio-distal direction, of the premoiai and 
molar teeth of the lower jaw is 5o mm., which may be compared to the following 
corresponding measurements, 40 -1 mm. for the Bushman, 40 •■0 mm, for Bantus, 
and 49 ■ 0 mm. for Australians. Although theie is this evidence of very considerable 
mesio-distal size in the teeth of the Cape Flats man. it is notewortliv that as re£aid.s 
the individual teeth it is the bucco-lingual dimension that i.s so often greatly 
enhanced in size. This is shown by the ri.se in the dental index of all the teeth, and 
is indicative at least in the molars of an ultra-human specialization . that must be of 
considerable importance in the final adjudication of the status and relationships of 
this skull. 

Inasmuch therefore as the dimension.- of the teeth exceed in some respects 
the Bantu maximum, and are erjual to and sometime- greatei- than the averaec 
for the teeth of Australian aboriginals, it seem- justifiable to legard thi- skull as 
being ill an entirely different category from the Bu-hmau and the Bantu. 

The teeth of this skull are only modeiately worn down, the dentine, liowever. 
being exposeil in most of them. The first upper right molar, the only u]>j>er molar 
recovered, lias four cusps; the three lower molars on both sales h.ive eai h five 
cusps. An X-ray examination .shows that the teeth are •• cyuodour." although 
the second left lower molar lia.s a pulji cavity of ('(msiderable size. 


The Femur. 

Amongst the fragmentary bones rei-oveted tlieie was a completi’ lemur. The 
colour of this l>one cnrrespond.s to that ol certain of the ciunial fragments, so that it 
is (juite likely that it belonged to the same individual as the skull described above. 
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Tabli: I. 


rpper 

•law. 

I>!i''h!u.i ri. 

Bantu. 

-\iisn.di.in. 


Fish HoeL. 

I't Ini i>nr 

... M.L). 

s - 2 

s-*.» 

0-4 


7 *0 


ll.L. 

(i-5 

7-2 

7-0 

— 

t) • 5 


ImlfX 

T'):i 

80-2 

84-0 

— 

02-0 

:2ml lui i-i'i' 

... M.l). 

«l-7 

7-3 

7 * 7 

— 

5-4 


B.L. 

t.i ■ U 

l>-4 

0-0 

— 

0-0 


Iml( X 


.s7-*» 

Nit • 6 

— 

111-1 

('anim' 

... M.l). 

7-4 

1 ‘ t 

8-4 

7 • ~> 

too 


B.L. 

I't 

8-3 

Oh) 

0*.'> 

• .> 


ImlfX 

1()4-] 

107 ■ 7 

107-1 

120-7 

113-0 

1st I'ltniolai' 

.. M.D. 

(j • 7 

» ' -y 

7*8 

7 ' 5 

5-2 


B.L. 

S ■ 

0-1 

10-3 

10 -0 

7-S 


Index 

l:2s-4 

120-7 

132- 1 

140-0 

1.50-0 

2n<{ I’u'nK'l.u' 

... id.n. 

ti-.7 

7-1 

- . O 

7-0 

5-1 


ILL. 

S-5 

0-1 

10-1 

10 -.5 



Index 

130-8 

128-0 

140-3 

150-0 

148-1 

1st Molar ... 

... M.D. 

0-s 

10-3 

11-4 

10-0 

PHI 


B.L. 

10 -o 

11-0 

12-s 

12 -.5 

11-0 


Index 

los-2 

100-3 

112-3 

12.5-0 

122-2 

2n(l .Molar 

... M.D. 

0-7 

0-0 

lo-o 

— 

P'O 


B.L. 

10-7 

11-1 

13-1 

— 

11-2 


Index 

110-3 

110-3 

Cl 

•Ti 

— 

124-4 

3rcl Molar . . . 

... M.D. 

8-1 

s-s 

10 -0 

— 

0-8 


B.L. 

10-3 

10-8 

12-3 

— 

0-0 


Index 

127-2 

123-0 

123-0 

— 

132-4 


Tabi.e II. 


O 

Jaw. 

Bushman. 

Bantu. 

1 

Australian. 

Cape Flats. 

Fish Hoek. 

1st Incisor 

... .M.D. ... 

5 • r» 

4-0 

(3-0 


4-3 


B.L. ... 

.5-2 

5-4 

0-3 



.5-0 


Index . . . 

104-0 

110-0 

105-0 

— 

110-3 

2iid Incisor 

... M.D. ... 

5Hj 

5-S 

0 ■ 7 

— 

5-0 


B.L. ... 

5 Hi 

- 0 

99 

— 

0-0 


Index . . 

loo-O 

103-8 

08-5 

— 

120-0 

Canine 

... .M.D. ... 

O'S 

7-1 

7 ' tt 

7-U 

0-1 


B.L. ... 

7-0 

S-0 

8-3 

P-(i 

7-4 


Index . . . 

102-0 

112-8 

100-2 

128-0 

121-3 

1st Pi'cinular 

... M.D. ... 

0-0 

7-2 

7-9 

S-0 

5-4 


ILL. 

7 *5 

SHI 

S-S 

0-0 

7 -0 


Inde.x ... 

108-7 

112-0 

115-8 

112-5 

120-0 

2nd Premulai 

... -M.D. .. 

7 HI 

7-3 

1 ' t 

7 ■ .7) 

5 ■ .“) 


ILL. 

7 * S 

.8-2 

S-9 

0-0 

7-4 


fiidt-x 

111-4 

112-8 

1 15-0 

12O-0 

134-5 

Dt -Molar .. 

... -M.D. .. 

1(I-S 

1 1 -o 

12-3 

11-8 

10-4 


B.L. 

10-1 

10-4 

ll-O 

11-8 

10-0 


Inde.x . 

03 - 5 

03-7 

119-7 

100-0 

00-2 

2nd Molar 

... M.D. .. 

10-5 

10-0 

12-5 

11-5 

10-3 


B.L. .. 

10-0 

10-2 

11-7 

12-0 

10-5 


Index 

0.5-2 

P5-(; 

03-0 

104-3 

101 -0 

3rd-Mol.ir... 

... -M.l). .. 

0 7 

10-0 

11 o 

11-3 

8-3 


ILL. 

0-5 

lo-o 

11-1 

11-5 

0-5 


' Index . . 

07-0 

‘14-9 

‘)3 - 3 

102-2 

114-5 
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ill fact tlic iruai'.liiiu it aie iii cruiipit-te liaimon\‘ with tin* liialiii;/- cii the 

skull. 

TliU'. it sttoujilv iV'cmRl*"' iln- Ikillcv Hill li-uuii. .iltlinUMh ir i' jiinic lolaxt 
aU'l (.oii'ili-ialilv louLtu. It "liuv.x tin- -rajiu- I'Arri-iii'- (ii-au’'' i i u|i{'i i |iLir_\iiirria. 
low piki'-taiiiia ilhiicnsiL:!!^. auiA tlio 'liait exuaua- iiia'inally t'lwauN tin- Icovor 
oxtremiTv, In tlii' fomui tho uniitu- jilatvii'a in- mik-x i< mi; tlir piLi'fin iinlax i' 
'.I'ii ; anil thi' li iwtu pkirviib-iii itali-x i-- >-') ’-In- latuirli i il 1 la- ti-iiuit lu'ina !t'i-7iiiu. 

Cakulatail fiom tlie loiuith ot tlio tnimu' ov^'aiiou' ioinuila.-. tin- 'tiituif of tiii- 
individt'Kil iiuur liavi- ln-eti aliout -a ft-i t n m 7 iin hc'. 

Summary axd Coxclusiox. 

The fore; p.uiie paper r-oiitaii!- a de'i. lijirinn and d.iMUU'ion of the l•llal■al.•tels 
of the skull ainl femur ol an unusual human Tyjie found in a qiuuiy on the Cape 
Flats near Capetown, d\ith this skrdl were found, the leiuains of one or two 
totally diff'Uent individuals, piohahly (Mdiuary Bushmen. A foii'idemlile luunher 
of .stone implement' weie a.ssociated with tlie lium.ui leniains, and thev present 
two quite different facie.s. a number belonging to the orrlinaiy Bushuiau culture 
of the "kitchen-middens, others beiim nimh moie piimitive. and a few quite 
new to srience. Xear-by is Stellenbosch, rh'.' typie station of the .South African 
Chellean- Ache idea n culture : a mile or two awav aie rich sites of the Still Bav 
culture, the dIousterian-Soiutrean indiunies of South Afiica. to which a number 
of the quarry implenumts belonur'd. A\ itli these suiic>undinu circum.stauces and in 
the light of the evidcmce alf'ordei.l by the bmies tla'inselves It is difhciiit to e..-cape 
the conchi.sion that this individual repie'eiU' one of the human links between 
Mou.steiian and modern man. 

The author wishes to take this oppouuuitv of exteiidiiiu- his thanks to dir. 
irei'.dd dicdlanu'. who simge.steil a visit to the qn.iiiv and directed him to it : to 
.Mr. B Zieve. B..\,. for mvesticariue the < lanium ; to dir, A. A. Lamb for phuro- 
eraplune the specimens : and to these thtee gentlemen and to dir. -J. Friedlander 
and dll'. S. Baui he is givativ indebteil for much help with the .shovel. 
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REPOET OX THE STONE LMPLEMEXTS FOUND WITH THE CAPE 

FLATS SKULL. 

[With Plate XXXIV.] 

Bv A. .1. H. Goodwix. M.A.. Senior Lecturer in Anthropology, 

I'liiri rSty of Vapetotcn. 

fSotc . — Tliroiishoiit thi.^ paper my own South African archaeological termino- 
logy has heeii used ; for the Europe.iu reader it would ))e as well to point out that 
the Middle Stone Age parallels the Mou.sterian of Europe, but often in evolved 
forms. The Later Stone Age paiallels the Upper Palaeolithic together with the 
Mesolithic periods (i.e. " Neoanthropic " industries). Tlie parallels are in techuic^ue 
and not in time. For a fuller e.vposition the reader is referred to M. C. Burkitt,. 
■■ South Africa's Past." 1928. Cambridge University Press ; or to Goodwin and Lowe, 
" Amials of the South African Museum." Capetown, vol. xxvii. 1929.] 


The Materi.a.l. 

THRorGH the kindness of Professor M. R. Drennan I have been enabled to make two 
visits to the site on which ho di.scovered fragments of two skulls. The first of these 
he has been able to reconstruct, and it belonged to an individual with extremelv 
marked Australoid characteristics (.sec p. 417 ff.). The second could not reasonably 
be restored, but so far as can be seen, it shows San (Bush-Hottentot) features. 

The sand-pit had been excavated to a depth of ten feet or more and had been 
worked fairly e.xtensively ])efore our arrival. It was thus impos.sible for Professor 
Drennan to discover anything but skull fragments and implements, and neither 
in the first instance in sitn. Both had to be retrieved from the tailings, heaps left 
after sieving the sand for building purposes. As a result the implements found by 
us are probably not completely typical, and many smaller implements and flakes 
may have passed through the riddle and have been incorporated in the cement. 
The fragments had passed unnoticed, and though the contractor gave us everv 
assistance, he was quite unable to point out to us the exact positions of the finds. 

The problem of association is a difficult one, and will be referred to again in 
my conclusions. Two main periods will be found to be represented at this site — a 
prehistoric and an historic ; on the first of these much more will be said. Of the 
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'Ctnnd |l'■I'il|ll tri.iiiijiil.ii' liiRk'aii'l a iia^iii'iit "t i huia laiuaii!. I ha po^^llulity 
thiit oiif lu' 'iHitli of skf-h’Tal laiuaiii' r.ui'T I'f a-"' irKitfi ! with tln^ liL'tiiiie period 
i> pri'^aut. hi IT It i- fan h' i •■it. -ini fii 'in rh.- uf h m al ■'oil .ifr.irlici i to the ohjecta, 

tliat the '-keleton- aia t'oth fiom thf let'el 1 h-!o«' titaT of the lu'Toiir niateriaK. The 
hricdt' 'how the par'eu' e e>t 'Ulfai e Ifant'. while til** ffOIlea show tliilt tlleo have i)t_‘eii 
enclo'ed in 'od 'iniilal to that of tlie ileej)el hiowii leteK of the pit. Tile hi'toric 
material 'oeni' to Lave lain iiiiiuediateK- lieneatu the white 'Uifare sand. 

The Artefa' T'. 

(ti'hoi-ijI stun,-.. -.'<onie tliittv louuu -toiii eiiier.dly in the reyion of 
lOo-Tlti c.c. weie found havina a seiies of eut' oi trrouve.s inei-ed about them 
(PI. XXXIV. X<:>. I). Tlie'e oiooves run in .ill lUreerioU'. hut seem to ran ehietly 
toward' the anodes of the 'tones. The inateiial iu each ease < oii'ists of a .soft sand- 
stone. shale, or some similar material, either heavily oxidized and patinated. or of a 
naturally .soft material. The oxidized cni't in the only 'peeimeti sliowin" a .section 
is about I ineli (d mm.i iu thioknes'. In eaeh case the coiisi.stency of the external 
surface is witliin the larme of plaster i.if Paris, and ean be scratched by the human 
nail. The original maten.d toii'isteil liorh of 'tones 'howinir tlie action of water- 
rollimr and also of natural rock fiauments. They seem to have been chosen for their 
soft consistency, and the extreme patination visible in certain of the stone.s cannot 
be regarded U' huvimr oeeiuTeel 'iuee- the incisions or cuts were made. The stones 
are in most instances shtipeles'. hut some three or four .'peeimens seem cither to 
have been roundeif by the mechanieal jnoce" involved in their use or to have been 
chosen orieinally foi their naturally rounded .shape. A single large specimen, 
consisting of a half-Vnokeii water-worn .slab of soft shale, measuring 3() cm. square 
bv7--r cm. thick, i' icpie-eiited. The .'tone 'hows the rough cuts or incisions 
typical of this group, bur they are not presented on the fiat faces of the stone, and 
are fontined to the oilgcs. 

i St '. — \\ lien e.xarnining the stones originallv. 1 concluded that thev were of 
the nature of siiarpeners for preparing light lione needles, or tools of an awl-like 
nature from soft materials 'lu h a.s (ish-boue or wood. The grooves or cuts are iu 
no instance deeper than 2 mni.. wiiile the width is similar (1-2 mm.). Usiiallv thev 
are from d to 12 mni. in length and straight, but in a few eases thev are eiirved. 
though close examination 'liow' the ciiive in .'onie instances to be flue tit the 
junction of two or more orherwi'p straight cuts to foini a single curve. Tlie marks 
taper at one end to a point, tiie angle ln-ing in the neighboiirhond of ]() deg. One 
verv important fact liad escaped my attention in the Hr.'t in.stance. namelv. that 
each cut, wliere the whole wu' vi.'ible. formed a complete elongated isosceles triangle 
with a ba.'e 1 or 2 mm. acros.'. and a height of (i ig mm. The incised portion is 
thus entirely sunk beneath the surface and could not linve been made In' the 
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procL'" Ilf sli.iipriiiiiLr. ]f.ii'!i iiii-Ninn tiiu-' to ha\'(‘ tit-pu ilue to a 'jinsle 

Ltlanciii'i ^tali nr jali lovi'ii with ,i '■li.irp tool of harder inatorial. Juduiiirr from a 
puttv impre''inn. the <ei_tioii of each cut 'eeiii-c to have heeii lietweeii the sipiare 
and the semicirc nlar. 

We are thu' faced with the po-C'ihilitv that tho'ie Ntoiie'i formed anvils in a 
pre.'Snre teehniijue. the instrument used in pressing oii' .secondary chipis from a 
flake tool expendm" its ■-urplus enerirv in enttimr into the softer anvil, 

Boi't'J i (PI. XXXIV. Xos. 3 and 3). — (1) A broken half-bored stone was 
di.scovered : the hole had been bored from one fai-e onlv to a depth of 45 ram. : the 
width of the hole at the mouth is al.so 45 mm. The material is a purplish 
sandstone : the outside is not smooth thouLrh it shows siyiis of a river pebble 
origin. 

Dimen.siou.s : 

Diameter of stone .. . .. ..114 mm. 

Depth . . . . . . . . . . 7i.t mm. 

The depth of the 'tone is thus veiy much greater tlian tlie diameter of the 
hole ; (’2) another bored 'tone is .'inall. and of brownish sandstone. Tlie exterior 
is water-woin and rolled. 

Dimensions : 

Diameter of hole at mouth . . . . . . 37 4i.i mm. 

,. .. centre . . . . . . .37 lo mm. 

iMaximum diameter of stone . . . . . . 7.3 mm. 

Average .. ,. . , . . . . 72 mm. 

Depth of stone , . . . , . . . . 42 mm. 

The depth of the stone is onlv 2 mm. .iivcater than tlie width of the mouth of 
the liole. a ratio tyjiical onlv of tlie (_'a])e Piminsula. 

P-JJjh' Material . — There is a large amoiuit of pebble material of Table [Mountain 
sandstone origin, all showing siuns of human usage. This grou]) is trpical of 
the coast, though indeed it is represented at many inland sites of all periods. At 
the coast the midden sites show large numbers of heach-stones which have 
lieen shaped by use and not ilesignedly made for their purjiose — which seems 
to have been the- fracture of sea-sliells. There are very few shells present 
on this site, hut the distance from hotli tlu' Atlantic and Indian coa.sts of 
the Peninsula i' not more than seven miles, and the pebble matcuial is identical 
with th.it of the midihui-folk. Here a parallel mav he visible with Wa viand’s 
pebble tvpes.' 

c K. .1. \\ a.vlaiid. ■■ Some Account of a Pebble Indiistiy in tln^ Transvaal," Trans. Roy. 
Sur. .S'. .1/.. 192S. 
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R'ih>h_r> 'ii'/l Irniiilir ^. — ^Tliere ai-f aliuut ten specimens ©f these objects 
wluiJi are LompO't'il of natural Yiebblt-, oiie face ot which lia-- been tlattenecl in 
each ui.'tanee through u-e a-; a eiind.'touc. In niih a h-w' m-taiice> can the pecked 
hollo'.v ill the centre of this irrinilniL; face I'C ■^eeIl (PI. XXX1\ . Xo. .]), but it n 
i-ertainlv present in a few 'iiecinieii^. whicli implies a .'tronn link with the Milton 
industrv. Xoiinallv. tlie'C nriniliua-face'^ tend to i utve over into the natural 
waterworn pelmle-face of the boulder, luit in one iu'taiuc the mound face and 
the boulder 'Urface form a perfectly detiued aiiule at tlieii junction (PI. XXXIV. 
Xo. 4). iinjilciuLT the U'C of a flat nether>tone which had not yet had time to 

become uroc.ved. 

Pcc7.'ec.' (Oe/ .l/nn</< /o.— Two or tiiree rivet peiibles ^liowiie,: signs of Use as 
liaht lianimei' are present. The cornels and ends are beaten down, leaving a 
rouuhlv pecked -'Urface (PI. XXXI\ . Xo. u). 

Chijjpiil null Fhi/yil Pil’bJi ^. — A numbei . perhaps tliiity. of the pebhles 
have been more hardly U'ed. Hakes an meh or sO .stjuare have been removed either 
from about the whole perimeter, or from one end or one side. Xo definite implement 
forms are represented, but all show siau' of usage of a rough soit. The flake.s may 
have been intentionally removed, or struck oft' accidentally in the process of 
hammering. A few specimen.s may lie regarded as clioppinL.'-.stonos of a ciiide 
tvpp. but they are not conventional in foim. 

iJiitcoidal Ark'fnuU . — Three ot four stones of the discoidal artefact or fabricator 
Tvpe were found. These consist of stones, often river pebbles, from about the 
pcruuetoT of which flakes have been Kunoved. They seem to be typical of no one 
'south African Industr v. thouith the sizes vary from period to period. These specimens 
li.ivc a vanatiou of tin uu min. in diameter, sizes compatible, iiith either M’ilton or 
'^till Bay material. 

Iluiri) Siinjiii.'.- (1) A -imrlc lame end.se rajier. eomjiarable in size to a 
i-nn [iiniiij. aud made of Tabic Mountain saiuUtone, is represented. The 
ilimcrninm .iie : IcnuTh. 1 bl mm. ; breadth. IMi mm. ; thickness, l.i mm. It is 
worked aloiic Two ednes and the one end on a large flake. The flake face has been 
'trui k to remove tnmniiiiu fl.ikc' of nnicldy dOd sipiarc mm. (sav 1 sijuarc inch). 

(Ll) A 'inaller '[lecimcii (T’iir. 1. Xo, ft), measure^ 77 mm. by 7n mm. by g.j mm. 
It i- made 'imilarly on a fl.ikc, in tlii^ iii'-tance of .surface quartzite. It is trimmeil 
about t!ie circuHirerciicc except lor what appears to have been the original .striking 
pl.itfoim ii'cd in I'ctnovim; tin- flake from its coie, 

(o) A "inalc very lame 'tone slab, which is roughly flaked to shape, .shows no 
'■i'iii' of secondary trinmiinu. It measures l-Tu mm. by P).") mm. by l.'i mm., and 
it coci'-irts of two eleavane laees lyiiiu jiarallel to each other and foiniing the two 
f.u es (if the -lab. The material is surface quait/.ite. 
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(4) A worked iiake from a pchi)lc source and of surface (juartzito is 

-liown in Fig. 1.. A'o. 1. It is awl-like in shape. A small portion of the cleavage 
face sliow.s .signs of working or usage from the pebble face. 

Dimensions : 

Length . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ITO mm. 

iMaximuiii width . . . . . . . . . . 70 mm. 

Maximum thicknes,s . . . . . . . . . . gu mm. 

Siinilhr Flnl'i Mnlifutl (1). — A ” cpiaiter-lemon ” or re-directing flake, (iO mm. 
in length ; the ■' outer " face is worked bv the removal of a number of small flakes. 
The material is surface cpiartzite fFig. ’2. No. 1). 

(2) Co/'t?. — These are all .small (Fig. 3. Nos. 1 and 5). and generally show 
hake scars about 2 cm. long. The .striking platform is in every case flat, and no 
facetting is visible ; they are thus typical of the Later Stone Age cores, a fact which 
is confirmed by their shape. None are very ueatlv made (the two best are 
illustrated), and in none do we get any sign of a final trimming to a circular 
platform. 

(3) Scraptr.i.—{ii) An endscraper. trimmed at one end (Fig. 2, No. 3). The 
specimen i.s thick and ugly, measuring -30 mm. in length bv 14 mm. wide by 9 mm. 
thick : this is probably due to the material used, which is a coarse surface quartzite ; 
(b) Two rod-scraper.s. slug-like in shape, worked along each edge but without 
trimming at the end (Fig. 2. Nos. 2 and 4) ; (c) Various rough scrapers. None 
are well made ; all are compatible with either the Middle Stone Age or the 
Later Stone Age. but are t}-pical of neither: {(i) Worked fragments of Table 
Mountain sandstone and white cpiartz. All are badly made, and no well-made 
tools appear. 

Modern Elements . — Certain modern elements are represented from the site, 
but cannot be associated with the skeletal remains. They were found directly 
beneath the white wind-blown sand of the .surface, while the skeletal material and 
flakes are from within the darker sand below that level. 

(1) China . — One fragment of heavy thick china, of white clay with a heavily 
glazed crackled surface bearing a blue floral design. Typical of the early Dutch 
household china imported to the Cape. 

(2) Brick. Some thirty or forty bricks of peculiar form. Placed together in 
sets of six these bricks make up complete circles, each brick forming a sixth of a 
circle about 30 cm. acro.ss. cut before baking. The bricks are baked all through 
evenly, and to a reil colour. The baking is of a type not attempted in South Africa 
until comparatively recent times, and these specimens are in all probabilitv im- 
ported, but attempts to trace their origin have so far failed. 
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Each brick is shaped like an equilateral triangle, though the one side is 
curved to form part of the circumference of the circle. Each side of the brick 
is l.j cm. and the thickness is .3-5 cm. 

The position of these bricks can be safelv determined as some fragments vrere 
in situ : they seem to have been found within a foot of the surface, covered by white 
wind-blown sand, towards the northern end of the sand-pit. We must presume that 
the fragment of eighteenth-century china was found with these bricks. 

COXCLUSIOX.S. 

Fragmentary portions of two skulls were found: (1) A specimen, which Dr. 
Drennan has restored, showing Australoid characteristics — strong eyebrow ridges, 
large teeth and the contour of the frontal bone all being typically Australoid ; 
(2) A second specimen, which could not be restored with any hope of accuracy, and 
certain other bony fragments .show .strong affinities to the San (Bush-Hottentot) 
type. 

In view of the peculiarities of the first of these skulls the settling of the question 
of chronology is of extreme importance, but unluckily we can only surmise the 
as.sociations of the individual. 

If we treat the Stone Age material foimd at this site as of a single cultural 
group, we find that iudhudual implements and rejects fall into either the Still Bay 
Industry of the Middle Stone Age or into the Wilton Industry of the Later Stone 
Age, thus making a local industry presimiably of mixed characteristics. Xo valid 
proof of Middle Stone Age technique is available ; facetted butts are lacking, con- 
vergent flaking is doubtful, while the fine lance-head technicpie of the Still Bay is 
missing. On the other hand, a quarter lemon (Fig. 2. Xo. 1). and a scraper^ 
(Fig. 3, Xo. 4), are both tv-pical of the Still Bay Industry. Much of the material, 
especially the cores, which are of a microlithic tj-pe and imply the loss of a number 
of small flakes in the process of sieving, are tj-pical of the M’ilton Industry. The 
pebble material points to the presence of a Wilton folk with a strandlooper type 
of subsistence, but not with certainty. The grooved stones marked with scars, the 
grind.stones, the presence of a fragment of red ochre, and the technicpre evidenced on 
some of the implements and rejected flakes are all compatible with the Wilton 
Industry ; but no traces of pottery are to be seen, nor are there evidences of 
hearths. 

fact of importanct' must be noted here. On vi^iting a .site some 200 vards 
north of the site under discussion a year or two ago. I discovered elements of Wilton 
type, not associated either with Still Bay implement.s or with skeletal remains. 
This site was being quarried in a similar way but for a pure white .«and to be used in 
glass-manufacture, which seems to have been identical with the white upper 

^ Goodwin, “ The Hardy Collection." South African Journal of Scie 7 ice. 1926. Fie. 4. 
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layer of the present site, but at a deeper level. It would seem more than probable 
that this site was a continuation of a Wilton site which stretched across from one 
cpiarry to the other, and that the Still Bay material of the Middle Stone Age forms 
part of a site not represented in the white sand quarry. As has been shown above, 
the historic material, the brick and china, seems to belong to a surface stratum and 
is not likely to be in any way connected with the skeletal finds, though this is 
possible. 

MA are left (if we exclude this la.st possibilitv) with two cultures and two physical 
types. \\ e know that at all sites of Wilton type at which .skeletal remains have been 
definitely associated, the.se are of the Ban race. If we may presume that the San 
skull is to be associated with the M ilton material here, then it becomes more probable 
that we may safely associate the Australoid specimen with the Still Bav implements. 

One further difficulty remains ; at Skildegat C'ave the Messr.s. Peers found 
a skull of high type associated with Still Bay material. It .shows no affiiiitie.s with the 
Australoid specimen under di.scu.ssion. but in the facial portion resembles the San 
type, the cranial portion belying this to some extent. 

The drawing of further conclusions is so far impo.ssible : more data will be 
necessary before we can presume to know Middle Stone Age man with anv certaintv. 
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REPORT OX THE BRITISH HUSEOI EXPEDITION TO BRITISH 

HONDURAS, 19-29. 

[With Plates XXXV-XLVI.] 

By T. A. Joyce. 

The objective of the expedition this season was the group of ruins situated between 
the Pusilha and Joventud branches of the 3Iojo River in British Honduras. A 
preliminary investigation of the area had been made in 1928 by Captain E. L. 
Gruning. Dr. T. Gann, and Mr. H. Clive-Smith. The result of that investigation 
was published in the Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., vol. Iviii. p. 323. 

Our primary objects this year were, to bring back as many of the inscribed 
stone stelae as we could transport ; to excavate a cave which gave indications of 
having been used as a pottery-dump ; to survey the main site as far as possible ; 
to carry on excavation in the numerous moimds, and to prospect for other ruins in 
the neighbourhood. 

I was accompanied by Captain E. L. Gruning. who undertook super\-ision of 
transport ; and by Mr. Robert Ashton, who looked after the commissariat. We 
all shared in the .supervision of excavation work, and, though tliis report appears 
under my name as editor, a great portion of it is taken from the field-notes 
contributed by Gruning and Ashton, as will be noted in due course. 

Owing to private circumstances, Dr. Gann was unable to give us his co-operation 
this season. 

In the report of last year it is stated that the naming of the site provided 
difficulties. Though it had first been reported under the name ■' Pusilha,” it was 
clear that the main Plaza, with its series of dated stelae, lay nearer the Joventud 
River than the Pusilha. Further, there were rumours of another ruined site, called 
Pusilha by the native Maya, on the other side of the Guatemalan border. The 
survey (still incomplete) of the surrounding district indicates that this Plaza is 
intimately connected, not only with the ancient bridge over the Pusilha. but with 
certain newly discovered masonry complexes, built on a huge scale, on the other 
side of that river. No ruins were discovered in the direction of tlie Joventud. and 
no indication, in spite of careful enquiry, could be obtained of anv other ruined 
complex known by this name. It has been decided, therefore, definitely, to give 
the name Pusilha to the whole complex (which obvioush’ straddles the river), being 
the first name given to the site by native report before actual di.scovery. The 
word means ■' still water,” and well describes the river, which consists of a series 
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of large, deep pooh, rvhere tire tired and siiperlieated ari-h.'eolo<risr can obtain a 
most refre'^liing swim at the end of the day's work. 

The expedition sailed on .January .31st. made a quick connection at Jamaica, 
and arrived in Behze on February 17th. Five days were .spent in collectinii stores 
and arranging transport, and we reached Piinta Oorda. our jumpinu-off " place, 
on the ‘23rd. Here we were delayed. 

We had decided that, in order to remove the heavv sculptures at the Pusilha 
site, a caterpillar tractor, towing a heavy wauon. was the only satisfactory means 
of transport. The only tractor available was up in the Cayo district, and we had 
to await its arric'al. Jleanwhile we investigated certain caves in the neighbourhood 
of Punta Gorda (without result), and undertook a dav',- excavation on W ild Cane 
Cay. a small islet some twenty miles from the coast, the onlv Cav on which Mava 
remains have been discovered. The results were not important, but it i.s clear that 
the Cay i-s a very rich archaeological site and demands further inve.'tiuation. 

The tractor arrived on March 3rd, and Griming and I started the next clav. 
with the recruited Libourers (mostly Caribs). two mule.s. and a horse. The wasou 
was not large enough to take all our supplies and equipment, so we decided to send 
the surplius by canoe to a certain point on the Mojo Eiver. known as Flour 
1 amp. the iliglLe'^t point which large canoes can reach, with A.shton in charge. 
At this bend of the river an old mahogany trail leads to a few abandoned huts. 
We expected to connect with Asliton on his arrival on the 7th. It was the end 
of the wet .season, and tire low ground was swampy ; the old trail was completelv 
overgrown and we had to - cut ahead ■' all tire time and make long detours to 
avoid fallen tree.s, lay tracks from felled timber in the mud. and spend interminable 
liours in repairs. Con^equeutK we were late in arriving and Ashton waited alone 
in the bush for three whole days, (PF. XXXV and XXXVI.) 

We connected on the Wth, and Griming went back to Belize to get spare parts 
for the tractor, which by this time was derelict. Ashton and I went on by foot, 
the mules carrying es.sential ptovidons and the local natives carrying necessary 
equipment. A temporary camp (- Gro.dng Vamp -) wus made on the Pusilha bank, 
near the cave which we decided to investigate pending Gruning's return. This cave 
proved to be a far larger propo.dtion tlian we had expected.and the excavation occupied 
three weeks. Meanwhile we constructed a permanent camp in the main Plaza a 
mile beyond, and removed thitlicr after Gruning's return on April 12th. The 
geographical relation of the cave to the main plaza, and to certain burial mounds, 
which produced import.ant find.s, is indicated in Text-fig. 1 (a rough compass- 
survey). 

The Cave. (PI. XXXVII. Fig. 1.) 

A plan and section of the cave are shown in Text-fig. g. It appears to be a 
natural cavity in a limestone outcrop of some size, on the summit of which was 1 
series of low mounds. Some of these mounds were excavated, but yielded no 
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means of access to the cave, and that the ancient inhabitants of the village, erected 
on the summit of the outcrop, used this oubhette as a convenient dump for 
broken and discarded pots. As excavation proceeded, and it was possible to obtain 
a section of some T feet, the lines of stratification supported this ■view. Yet it is 
cjuite possible that the cave was also, in a sense, a sacred place, because traces of 
five burials were found there. However, these burials may be intrusive, in the 
sense that the interments were made after the breaking away of the side wall of the 
cavern rendered it more accessible. 

The cave measures some 33 feet in length, and, at its widest transverse dia- 
meter, 12 feet. Excavation carried down to the rock floor showed that the deposit 
measured some 10 feet in depth. An experimental shaft of about 3 feet in depth 
had been sunk in the centre of the cave last season, and a transverse trench had 
been dug along the back wall. These tentative excavations showed that the cave 
was very rich in pottery remains, and onr programme was to make a thorough 
investigation. 

It seemed possible that some light might be shed on the very obscure cjuestion 
of the development of Yaya ceramics, by making careful record of the remains 
occurring in each stratum ; consequently, the contents of at least one-half of the 
cave were removed in layers of approximately 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet in depth. 
Two labourers were employed, one to dig and the other to carry. The digger, 
working to a prescribed depth, filled wooden petrol-cases with cave-earth mixed 
with pottery fragments, and the carrier brought these outside the cave where I. 
often with the assistance of Mr. Ashton, went through the earth with fingers, 
picking out the various fragments and other objects which seemed to be of archaeo- 
logical importance. As the depth of the excavation increased, steps were left to 
enable the carrier to bring his load out, and when, finallv. these had to be cut awa'V', 
a bush-ladder was made to enable the carrier to emerge from the excavation. The 
work therefore became progressively laborious. The soil in the cave was hea^w 
and sticky from the surface to a depth of about .3 feet. Below that it was fairlv 
crumbly, and easier to work and search. Our operations were from time to time 
hindered by heavy falls of rain, which came down the chimney and reduced the 
undersoil to the condition of mud. In the afternoons we were often troubled bv 
black hornet'', which came, apparently, to drink the drops of water which con- 
densed on the cave walls. 

M hen half the cave had been partially excavated to the depth of about 7 feet, 
it became apparent that the archaeological strata were not horizontal but curvi- 
linear, the richest finds appearing immediately under the chimney. It is evident, 
therefore, that the greater part of the remains had been thrown down the chimney, 
forming a mound. Subsequent additions to the heap would therefore add 
skins ’ to the mound ; and, in the later stages, a pot dropped through the 
chimney would break on the apex of the mound, and the fragments would fly to 
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any quarter of the cave. I have elaborated this point, because it may serve as a 
warning to other excavators who have to deal with a similar site. Our horizontal 
stratification record cannot therefore be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
succession of styles, but only as a rousrh indication. The shape of the original 
dump had been entirely obscured by deposits of humu>. so that the floor of the 
cave, before excavation, presented a flat siuface. Further disturbance had 
also been made in the earher strata by excavation for pre-Spanish graves. 
The results of excavation as so far investigated may be .summarized as 
follows : — 

Potterij. — (Pis. XL-XLY) As implied above, the main bulk of the remains dis- 
covered was composed of pottery fragments of great variety. The greater proportion 
consisted, naturally, of coarse domestic ware, so-called " ollas and dishes. But there 
was an unusually high percentage of bowls and tripod plates, painted in slip, and fre- 
quently bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions (PLs. XL and XLI). The cpiality of paste is 
extremely variable, ranging from a rather thick and fj’iable ware to a very thin, hard, 
perfectly fired pottery. The slip-decoration comprises two or three .shades of red. 
yellow, orange, and black. (Most of the designs are outlined in the last. Occasionally 
a peculiar grey colour is incorporated in the design, a grey which verges on blue, 
especially when it is applied in combination with one of the more brilliant reds. 
This grey >lip appears to have been applied to pots already fired, and partially 
fixed by light secondary firing. Certain fragments, few in number, show the 
remains of a thick turquoise-blue slip, rather coarse in equality, which, also, was 
evidently applied to a completed pot and subjected to a secondary firing. This slip, 
which bears a remarkably clo.se resemblance to the blue sHp characteristic of 
.Mexican Toltec ware, is for the most part imperfectly fired, and only survives in 
patches. In two cases, at least, it has been applie(l ns an all-over covering 
to a vase of beautifully burnished red ware, and has naturally spht awav 
from the highly pohshed foundation. It is interesting to note that this 
secondary slip, in a colour (ami material) which has usually been associated 
with the Toltec period of Mexico, appears only in the lower strata of this 
cave, and seems to have been more or le.ss experimental. There can be no 
question that the pottery of this cave antedates the Toltec period bv centuries, 
and there is not the slig]ite-t indication of Mexican influence throughout the 
complex. 

A chocolate-coloured ware, deepening to black, with incised or impressed 
ornament, thin walk, ami well fired. ai)peared in small (luantities in most of the 
layers. Incised and ••fluted" ware came from the lower strata. Engraved 
pottery (on which designs had been carved after firing, or, at least, sun- 
drying) also belonged to the lower strata. A peculiar class of tripod' bowl, 
in well-burnished red ware, very closely resembling Samian pottery, was found 
throughout. 
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The depth of the deposit provided six .•^trata. of 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet each, 
and tliese were iiiunbered from 1 to 0 in a downward direction {sec Diagram below). 
By far the richest stratum was the 4th, in which examples of practically every style 
were found. The top stratum, consisting in the main of comparatively recent 
vegetable humus, was poor in remains apart from coarse domestic potterv. The 
remains characteristic of the three deepest strata include bowls of rather thick ware, 
painted with designs in black on yellow. As far as my knowledge goes, tliis ware 
has not been found at any other site. Here, too, were found fragments of polychrome 
ware, many of them well tired, ornamented with .series of stepped coils or frets, a 
design which appears to have gone out of fa.shion in later times. The same statement 
is true of the fluted ware. The use of the pecuhar grey shp, mentioned above, 
appears to start in the 4th stratum and to continue until the 2nd, while the 
turquoise-blue shp. also involving a second firing, belongs to the 4th and 5th. The 
incised ware, though comparatively scanty, belongs to the 3rd, 4th. and 5th strata, 
Init the rare engraved fragments only to the 4th and 5th. 



DLiGBAJl ILLVSTRATIXG STKATIFiCATIOX OF POTTERi". 


Decorative motives, derived from the vegetable world, have hitherto been 
regarded as rare in Maya art. but the Pusilha potters made great use of a design 
resembling a twisted liana with dependent buds (PI. XLIII). This design, which 
lasted from the -oth to the 2nd stratum, is particularly characteristic of the .site, 
and is moit' friMpieutlv met than any other. .Another “ vegetable design, of 
Hower-petals, is also lound in tlie gnd. -‘’>rd and 4th strata (PI. XIA'. c. tl). 
As.souiated with the.se upper str.ita (2 to 1) is a very interesting class of ware, in which 
the designs, usually formal, are painted in a singularly brilhaut red on a buff ground ; 
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some of this ware is ma,miiticeur from a technical point of viesv. In many cases 
the paste is marvellously thin and light, perfectly tired, and the slip-decoration is so 
hishlv burnished that it gives the illusion of a glazed surface. Ihe rare pale-grey 
slip appears on vessels of this class, emphasizing details, and some of the vases show 
a stippled ornament in red. which must have been applied by means of a stiff- 
bristled brush or its e(|uivalent (PI. XL1\ , b). 

As regards the animal world, hmires of monkey^ are shown on fragments from 
the Ith and 5th strata (PI. XLV, i. /'). and bin Is on those from the Ith and 5th 
(PI. XLV. A number of fragments of two outstanding bowls were found in 

the 6th ; both appear to be the work of the same artist. In the case of the more 
perfect, the exterior is covered with an intricate desiuu, including a prancing deer 
and a great snake beneath a row of finely painteil nlyph- which encircle the rim. 
The whole of the iuterioi- is covered with a similar pattern, a must unusual feature. 
The other bowl is similar, but the interior decoration is lacking. PAagments of a 
few hire beakers, with representations of human hgures engaged in the practice of 
various rites, occurred in 5th. But the hnest piece of painting, a single fragment, 
which in style recalls the art of Palenque. was discovered in the 6th (PI. XLII, Fig. 5). 

A number of tiny bowls, of very rough ware, often in the form of birds or animals, 
were found in the middle stiata. These may have been votive offerings, or, more 
probably, children's toys. 

A.s regards the plates, tripod and plain (with a simple ring foot), the work of 
assembling ha.s not yet progressed far enough to enable an exact classification to 
be maile. The Witre is thicker and coarser than that of the bowls, and the feet, 
where present, are of the cascabel pattern, liollow. and enclosing a small clav pellet 
which forms a rattle. The rims are usually surrounded with a band of painted 
design, based on textile art, or the " twist-aud-bud ' pattern, often supplemented 
with a row of gUidis (PI. XL. Fig. 1. b). The centre is mually occupied by a 
formal design (often cruciform), but sometimes the figure of an animal, or snake, ur 
human lieing (PI. XL. Fig. 1. .\). , Many of these jikites are of considerable 
dimensions, the largest being 18 inches in diameter. 

So far a-i examined, none of the inscriptions on bowls or plates provide dates, 
Imt the pottery remains alone provide important new material for the studv of 
Maya hierouh'phic writing. 

Stone. -Apart from fragment.s of metnii 'i and manos (the tripod slabs and rollers 
iLsed in grinding maize), stone remains were remarkably few and are represented 
by only three spear-blade.s of flaked chert. ( ibsidian flakes and cores were found in 
quantities, the flakes constituting a serious menace to the fingers of those engaged 
in searching the earth. 

Bo}ie . — A remarkable bone pendant was discovered in the 2nd stratum (PI. XL, 
Fig. 3). This is formed from the ascending ramus of the right mandible of a human 
lower jaw. The condyles have been filed off and just below the notch a hole has 
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been pierced for suspension. The exterior suriace is covered with relief-carving, the 
main feature of which is four glvphs arranged in a square. This object which was 
probably an amulet, is, I beheve, unique. Traces of other human bones indicated 
that probably five burials had been made in the cave, all in the region of the 4th and 
5th strata. In one case the head was resting in the half of a finely painted vase of 
the bright-red-shp type. Every attempt was made to remove these remains, but 
without success. In most cases nearly all the skeleton had disintegrated, while 
the rest was of a putty-like consistency, and was rapidly reduced to powder on 
exposure to the air. Animal bones were found in some quantity, deer, peccary, 
turtle, the dental plates of fish, and fragments of crabs' claws. 

Shell . — Objects of worked shell were rare, and limited to a few beads. The 
most interesting was a large .spiral shell, which had been rubbed down on two sides, 
so that the remaining portion represents the central longitudinal section. Small 
river-shells, some pierced for suspension, were found in quantitie.s. 

Xeighbourixg Euixs. 

While I was engaged continuously on the cave. Ashton made several excursions 
across the Pusilha, and discovered, on the top of a lofty and extremely steep hill 
rising abruptly from the river, a very interesting masonry complex approached 
over a series of hill-terraces. The principal feature is a large mound with a very 
well-built stau'way, forming the eastern boimdary of a somewhat irregular Plaza. 
The masomy of this complex is of unusually good quality, as regards the accurate 
cutting and fitting of blocks, and there seems even to have been an attempt 
at bonding corners, a feature almost entirely absent from Maya architectirre. 
Ashton cleared enough of this site to enable liini to make a rough compass-survey 
of the main Plaza, and to get a magnificent view over the surrounding country, 
Numerous caves exist in the neighbourhood, and it is hoped that a thorough explora- 
tion will be undertaken next season. I visited the site after Ashton had partially 
cleared it, but I have nothing to add to his description, which is as follows ; — 

High Hill Site . — This site is situated on the summit of a ridge which rises 
abruptly to a height of 700 feet, to the south of the Pusilha River, almost opposite 
■■ Crossing Camp." The ridge runs for about half a mile, roughly north and south, 
varying in width from 6 yards to 40 yards, and culminating towards the south 
in a small peak. Xatural and artificial mounds are dotted all along the ridge 
The main architectural complex is erected on the extreme north end of the 
ridge, immediately overlooking the Pusilha. This consists of a Plaza (Text-fig. 3). 
the major axis of which, some 25 yards in length, runs roughly 30' W. of X. The 
north side of this Plaza is some 20 yards in length, the south side some 40 yards. 
To the north, east, and west of the Plaza the ground falls away abruptly with the 
slope of the hill, which is buttressed, where necessary, by terraces of limestone 
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blocks. To tke .soutli. a broad stairway, flanked by perpendicular walls, leads to 
a smaller Plaza some 1-j feet below. 

The eastern side of the upper Plaza is occupied bv a large mound (some 7-5 feet 
byoO feet, and 12 feet high), approached from the Plaza by a broad .stairwav which 
runs to the tup of the mound, which is flat and measure.s about 33 feet bv^ 21 feet. 
There is another mound, constructed along the south edge of the Plaza, towards the 
west, which measures 60 feet by 12 feet, and 4 feet high. 

Bin Teee ilouxDS. 

Ifr. Ashton also undertook the (‘xcavation of a .small complex of mounds 
situated around an enormous tree nearly midway between the cave and the main 
Plaza. These mounds and tree are mentioned in the account of last year's opera- 
tions (see Journal, vol. Iviii. ji. 339). One of the mounds, which bore three smaller 
mounds, was excavated by Dr. Gann in 1928. and a number of interesting specimens 
iliscovered there, including a remarkable limestone mask. The.se are described in 
the report above mentioned. Ashton made a compass-survey of the site, and exca- 
vated the remaining mounds. In the course of his investigations he came across 
two ■■ mirrors " each found in a separate grave, and eacli consisting of a circular 
disc of slate which had been encrusted on one surface with a mosaic composed of 
thin polygonal slabs of iron pyrites, highly polDhed (PI. XLVI. Fivs. 1 and 2). These 
object' had evidently been 'inashed when they were deposited in the graves, but 
sufficient fragments were recovered to render reconstruction possible. From the 
technical point of vi.uv these two specimens are masterpieces. The accuracy of the 
jomtiiig of the mosaic, and the evenness and high polish of the surface, constitute a 
triumph over a very refractory material on the part of an artizan who had no metal 
tools. Examination of the slate backgrounds show.s that each has been pierced with 
two holes, close together, in the centre. The holes are conical, and it is clear that 
they were bored from the .side on which the mosaic was eventually laid. In each 
ea<e they arc connected by a deep channel, al.soon the mosaic side, and the inference 
is that they served for the attachment of a string loop, a portion of which would thus 
be countersunk beneath the mosaic. .Smaller mirrors of polished nodules of pyrites 
were used in Mexico in Aztec tmie.s. and also in Peru in the Inca period. But I think 
no mirrors of pyrite^ mosaic, or of pyrites at all. have ]ireviouslv been discovered 
m <111 Early IMaya site. hetlier these sjieciniens were actuallv lusi'd as lookmg- 
glasses. or merely as ceremonial breast-ornaments, may be doubtful, but there is 
no doubt that the accur.ite tittiug of the mosaic plates, and their higlilv polished 
surtace. would cpialify them for tbe former purpose. Two or three small polvgonal 
platc' of pyrites, exactly similar to the mosaic elements of these mirrors, were 
di.scoveri'd at Lubaantun in IU27. but no explanation of their use could then Ix' 
suggested, especially as no fragment of a .slate-backing wa.s recovered. Moreover, 
the oxidation produced by long burial had stained the surface a deep brown, and 
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they were not recognized as pyrites until an examination of the specimens obtained 
this season (kindly undertaken by Ur. Thomas of the JIuseum of Practical Geologj’) 
reyealed the identity of the material. Mr. Ashton's re])ort of the operations here 
is as follows 

Big Tree Moiriids (see Text-fig. 4). — This comple.x is rectangular in shape, about 
150 feet long by 90 feet wide, with an artificial floor composed of limestone blocks. 
Upon this artificial surface have been erected several mounds of irregular size and shape . 

The largest (A in the Plan) is approximately 50 feet by 1-5 feet and 6 feet high. 
B is circular, about :10 feet in diameter and 6 feet high. C is .smaller, but of the 
same shape. D and E are low rectangular mounds. E sliowing traces of terracing. 
F and G are small excrescences, barely rising above the level of the humus. The 
whole complex is dominated by a giant silk-cottonwood tree, the branches of which 
still spread over the area of the site, though the crown has been blown off some 
40 feet up. 

Immediately to the south, separated by a small natural gully, is a mound, also 
apparently a natural feature in the main, on which are three small burial moxmds which 
were excavated by Gann in 1928. Results of excavation this year were as follows ; — 

Momid A . — Two burials were found, one in the north-east and one in the centre. 
The bodies were contracted, head to east, at a depth of 3 feet to 4 feet, covered bvslabs. 

In the north-east burial were found — 

A small jadeite mask, the left eye of which was formed by a small movable 
jadeite sphere let into the mask (perhaps the cavity was a natural flaw). 
(PI. XLII, Fig. 2.) 

A jadeite bead. 

A mosaic pyrites mirror. 

Fragments of coarse pottery. 

In the central burial the finds were — 

Fragments of a pottery incemario. 

Two obsidian flakes. 

Head of a pottery figurine. 

Fragments of coarse pottery. 

Mound B.—k burial was found in the centre of the mound at a depth of about 
2 feet. Associated finds were — 

Jadeite pendant with human figure in relief (PI. XLII, Fitf. 1). 

Pair of jadeite ear-omarnents. 

One jadeite bead. 

JLrror of pyrites mosaic. 

Fragments of coarse pottery and obsidian. 

Mounds C, E, and (?.— Sections were dug through these without result. 
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The Maix Plaza. (PI. XXXYI. Fig. 2: PI XXXVIII. and Text-fig. 5.) 

On April 12tli. after Gruning".s return with -^pare parts fur the tractor, we all 
moved up to the permanent camjt in the main Plaza. Foin of the stehe were 
selected for transport, and CTruning ininiediately .set ubout the arduous task of 
trimming them down, in order to discard every available pound of unnece.ssary 
weight. 

The stelm at this site were originally, in most cases, carved with a dated 
hieroglyphic inscription on one side and a human figure in ceremonial dress on tlie 
other. All had fallen, and most were broken. The carving on the upper surface 
had in everv case weathered away, though in a few instances very faint traces of 
carving remained. The under surfaces were fairly well preserved. In every case 
but two, one a mere fragment, the stelte had falFn with tlie inscription side down- 
wards. The .stelte cliosen for removal were C (showing a complete human figure), 
D, E. and Y (inscriptions). Paper moulds had been made of the.se last season, and 
the plaster casts taken from the moulds are illustrated in the Jo'irn. Pioy. Avfhrop. 
InM.. vol. Iviii. Pis. XXVI. XXVII. XXX. XXXVI. and XXXVII (Fig. 1). All 
the stelte are carved from limestone, some of it so hard that it almost approximates 
to marble (a fact which led Dr. (.lanu to describe one or two as .sand-tone in la.st 
season's report). But this limestone, though hard, presents a definite cleavage, 
which assisted the work of trimming. The nninscribed bases (originallv imbedded 
in the ground) were fir.st taken otl ; then followed the delicate proce-s of thinning 
down the -labs. i.e. removing the obliterated surface along the lines of fracture. 
For this purpose, iron wedges were freely employed, ami the proce'- of splitting, 
in obsthiate cases, was a'-.'isted by means of a fijw fire built against the defaced 
side. In no instance was a single fragment removed which bore a trace of decipher- 
able carving. To complete the story of the stel.e. our e.xperieiice of the tractor 
and wagon on the upward journey had made it plain that we .should be lucky to 
get even one load down to the coast, and we dared not risk two. bo. after we had 
earmarked the larger and more important fragments for road-transport, Griming, 
with my full authority, deliberately broke up tlie rest into con\-enient niule-Ioads. 
(PL XXXYI. Fig. 2). and they were packed, by relay.-, fourteen miles to •• Flour 
(.atnp, lienee they Mere taken be canoe to Puuta Gorda. This niav appear, on 
the surface, an act of vandalism, and that i- why I assume the respon-ibilitv. As a 
matter of fact, an intentional ” bre<ik. iJiiyj,rh/ atrrieil out. does ncjt the slightest 
damage, arclueologieal or artistic, to the .specimen. In the prest-rit ca-e. Griming's 

breaking '■ was a nia.-terly piece of work, and, owing to this fact and also to the 
excellent packing and crating of the fragimaits (f.m which I have to thank the Belize 
Estate and Produce Co.), these have reached London with edges perfectly 
intact : so that the mason- at the Briti.-h iluseum have Ijeen enabled to reas.-emble 
them with such accuracy that the line.s of intentional fracture are invisible. I have 
dealt rather at length with this matter of intentional breakage, because it is a 
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question wliicli inevitably must, from time to time, confront the field arcluco- 
logist. and it is a question which concerns pottery quite as much as stone. As 
regards pottery, it is better, sometimes, deliberately to break an awkcvard fragment 
in order to preyent accidental breakage during transport. Accidental breakage 
almost always proiluces a loss of ” edge, and this hampers restoration ; but 
intentional breakage is a matter of emergency, and. most emphatically, should 
only be undertaken by experts who are conyer.sant. not only with the archseological 
value of the specimen which they are handling, but with the nature of the material 
with which they have to deal. 

Even in their trimmed condition, the larger slabs weighed many hundred- 
weight. and the problem of loading them on the wagon arose. The method em- 
ployed is perhajis worth while recording, because it is very simple, and may give a 
hint to other field-workers similarly situated. The wagon was brought up along- 
side the slab and two lengths of palm-trunk (preferably soft wood) were leant up 
against it. A block was fastened to a eoiiveuieut tree, and a wire rope was passed 
through the block ; one end was fastened to the stone (carefully padded with 
wood), and the other was fastened to the tractor. The tractor went off at slow speed, 
and the slab slid easily up the incliued poles on to the deck of the wagon, where a 
thick bed of eohuiie leaves had been prepared for its reception (PI. XXXYIII. Fig. i). 
fn parenthesis. I may add that the bad behaviour of the tractor on the upward journey 
w<is fully conch.nwd by its usefulne.ss in camp. Bush has to be cut to clear a site, and 
this often involves the felling of large trees. A tall tree when felled provides an 
encumbrance wlii(.h is very difficult to remove. The ” burning-off of a new site 
may occupy soiiie three weeks. The alternative is heavy axe-work, to cut the 
trunks into soetious which may be handled by man-power. Even a small cater- 
pillar tractor will tew a felled tree of coushlerable dimensions clear of the area, which 
is being deforested, in a very short time. The return journey of the tractor with 
tlie sculptures was made without a hitch, because the road had already been cut, 
and, since it was then the end of the dry season, the track had hardened. But it 
is quite clear that nothing .-mailer than a five-tomier can cope with the conditions 
prevailing at the end of the wet season, when an expedition has to make the inland 
journey. Tins last section i.s hardly Anthropological, ' but it is qjerhaps worth 
recording a- a ” means to the end.” 

The other steke. of which casts were obtained in 1928. will, it is hoped, be 
removed next season. One. stela U (described in the Journal, vol. hdii. p. 338), was 
moulded, and a sati-factory cast has been [)repared in the British Museum ; but a cor- 
rection is necc--ar% (PL XXXIX). JJr. Oann s preliminary observation indicated 
that the stela consi.-ted of two fragments. Later intensive study shows that it must 
have broken into three portions, of which one is still undiscovered. The base of 
this stela is fairly well preserved, but the fragment of the upper portion is badly 
weathered, and it is not easy to distinguish the glyphs. The fractured lateral edge 
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of this portion corresponds roughly with the fractured upper edge of the base. The 
real fitting is at right angles on the left-hand side. This means that the portion 
which should show the initial date (or its coniinencement) is missing, and Dr. 
tlann's observation (w'hich was only provisional, being the result of a short survey) 
was quite naturally obscured by the fact that the fragments were wrongly 
assembled.^ 

The rest of the work performed in the Plaza consisted of a plane-table survej 
(Text -fig. 5) and a few experimental excavations in and about the enclosing 
mounds. These excavations, owing to lack of time, were incomplete, and produced 
no results worthy of record. Such results as were obtained are reserved for the 
report which it is hoped will be issued next season. 

South-west of the Plaza we found a large complex of mounds, the plan of which, 
prepared by Gruning, is shown in Text-fig. b. A few tentative excavations in 
these produced no result, but further investigations are needed. 

East of the Plaza, in the bush, a number of mounds have been located. A few 
of these were excavated by Gruning and Ashton, but. though stone-lined graves 
were discovered, the associated remains were of no great importance. Nevertheless 
this area affords promise for further research. 

An investigation of the " bridge-heads," reported last year (see Journ. Roy. 
Anthroj). Inst., vol. Iviii. p. 342) fully confirms the original suggestion that we have 
in this region the first indications of a pre-Columbian river-bridge, with spill-ways 
provided to counteract the pressure of flood-water (PI. XL. Fig. 2). A rough 
planning of the region suggests that this bridge provided access from High Hill, in 
a direct northerly line, to the main Plaza. The relation of the new sites south of 
the Pusilha Eiver. ria the bridge-heads, to the main Plaza is earmarked for next 
season. It is quite possible that in this area we have the greatest Maya complex 
attached to a ceremonial centre vet discovered. 

Apart from a compass-traverse of our bush-cut tractor route (undertaken with 
the intention of bringing ” Crossing-Camp." the cave. Big Tree mounds, and the 
Plaza into relation), the survey of the Plaza, and also the preparation of a paper 
“ squeeze " of Stela U.. I. personally, was occupied mainly with the packing of the 
pottery fragments recovered from the cave. I made one visit to the bridge-head 
with Ashton and Gruning. but all other investigations were conducted by the two 
gentlemen named, whose reports are incorporated in this summarv. 

I should like to insert a remark on the importance of packing. The question 
of cases is easy, because petrol-boxes and provision-boxes provide units which are 
easily handled. A difficulty arises regarding lids. All wood must be carefullv 

1 Ml. UiL-haril (_'. K. Long has kindly fuini.shed a eoninientaiv on this in.sLi'iption. which I 
add as an appendix. My own study of the inseiijition — as far a.s it went — agrees with 
Mr. Long s. But Mr. Lona’s is fuller ami more detaded than mine. so. with his permission, I 
incorporate it in full at the end of this report. 
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earmarked, because native.-, have a penchant for case-lids as fuel. One is often 
faced with a plethora of case.s but no “ lidding “ material. Packing, where pottery 
is concerned, depends on paper. Paper is the only secure padding. Xewspapers, 
relayed out fiom kind friends at home, not only provide a great solace to bush- 
workers, but perform a far more ijiiportant function as packing material. When 
paper ran short, I had. at intervals, to resort to banana leaves and cohuue trash. 
The paper-packed specimens arrived intact : the only breakages occurred amongst 
Specimens packed with bush-material. 

One other point. Expeditions in this country are based, economically, on 
tinned food. It is most useful to preserve a certain percentage of empty tins. 
These, washed and dried, are of great utility as receptacles for smaller fragments — 
pottery and so forth. They can be arranged to tit tightly in a case, and constitute 
a series of units, which, in case of any violent shock. preser\-e their content within 
a very limited space. Further, a breakage occurring within the limits of an 
enclosed tin, does not give that little additional play which may lead to the 
wholesale smash of the contents of a loosely packed case. Tlethod in archteological 
investigation must necessarily conform to the environment. My experience in 
this particular field has enforced upon me the importance, primarily, of paper 
(especially newspaper) as packing material, tlie preservation of box-lids and of tins. 

This account appears under my name. But I wish, again, to emphasize the 
fact that it is a compilation, based to a great extent on the indi.-pendent work per- 
formed by Captain Griming and Mr. Ashton, whose whole-hearted co-operation 
made our expedition a success. 


Appendix. 

Note ux the Ixsckiptiox ox vStela U at Pusilha. 

[With Plate XXXIX.] 

By ilicH.iKD G. E. Eoxg. B.A. 

T'he following i-’ ba>ed on Gapt. Joyce's rearrangement of the two part.-^ of the 
stela, and the position of the glyphs is indicated by taking the same reference 
columns through both parts a.s if in one. Therefore, glypli-tilocks A. 1 to A. 4, 
inclusive, are missing, and tlie inscription on the upper fragment begins with B. 1. 
while that on the lower one begins with A. b. Dates in the Ghristian era are given in 
the Gregorian calendar, and the correlation adopted i^ that of Mr. J. E. S. Thompson.’ 

Apparently the inscription commences with an Initial Series, but two 
irregularities should be noticed. (1) According to the usual practice the Intro- 

’ The correlation observed in the British Jliiseiuit Guide to the Maudslaij Collection of 
Maya Sculptures i= that of Eowditeh, uiiieh places the Maya dates .530 vears earlier. 
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ducina Glyph should occupy A. 1. A. d. B. 1. B. 'I. Of these, A. 1 and A. '2 are 
missing, but the illegible remains of B. 1 and B. 2 do not show any resemblance to 
the Introducing Glyph. (2) The Supplementary Series, as will appear hereafter, is 
extremely irregular, but still there are sulhcient of the usual glyphs to show that it 
is a Supplementary Series. 

The cvcle sinn would have occurred in A. which is nii"ing. but may safely 
be taken to be 9 cycles, as the style of the iu-scriptioii shows that it does not date 
from Cycle 8 or Cycle 10. The Katun number in B. 3 (left) appears to be zero and 
the Katun head is in the right half of B. 3. It is a human head and therefore .some- 
what unlike the usual bird-like Katim head. The Tun sign would have been in 
A. 1, which is missing. The Uiiial sign appears in B. 1. but its number is broken 
away. The Kin sign is in A. o and the number seems to be 2. This is the crucial 
point in interpreting the inscription and I was at first inchned to take it as 7. The 
two dots seem clear, but after careful examination of the photograph 1 think that 
what looks like a bar is not so. but is part of the Kin sign. It will be noticed that 
it curves in the middle so that it seenrs a sort of forked ornament coining out of the 
mouth of the face. If the Kin number is 2 then the day must be Ik, B. -I (left) 
is the thumb sign for one, and B. 5 (right) is apparently a day sign. Thi.s is the 
weakest part of the reading, as it should have a cartouche round it if a day sign, 
and I caimot say that there is. unless the upper part is the day sign. A. 6 is 0 Tzec, 
the ■■ spectacle glyph for the zero day of a month, and the month Tzec being 
plain. Collecting the above we have: (9)-0-;-l-2, 1 (Ik) 0 Tzec. This can 

only occur at : 9-0-2-11-2 1 Ik 0 Tzec 9th Julv. 438 

The Supplementary Series is full of difficulties. So far as it remains it is in 
B. 0. A. 7, B. 7. A. 8. B. 8. At once one notices that A. 7 is glvph B. of the 
Supplementary Series. It is e.xactly similar to the usual form but occurs in the 
wrouu place, as it should follow glyph C. ami precede glyph A. I do not under- 
stand what B. 7 is. It cannot be glyph C. as it has the number 9, and in anv case 
it is unlike the usual form. Xor do I understand B. 8. A. 8 has the form of the 
moon .sign found in gUphs A. ami E.. but it wants the added number 9 or lU which 
glyph A. should have. B. 6 (right) appears to be glyph D, Similar forms occur 
on the Temple of the Cross. Palemjue. and on Stela X.. Copan. The number in 
B. G (left) Is the usuvtl form of zero, although there seems to be no other occurrence 
of it in a Supplementary Series. If. as in the pre.sent case, there is no glyph E., 
and the number of glyph D. is zero, it means that no days have elapsed .since new 
moon, therefore the date is that of a new moon. Dr. J. E. Teeple ("Maya Iimcriptions, 

Glyph-, C. D. and E. of the Supplementary Series, '' in A/ft/imyWoiyiM, 1925) 

giv.- hvc instances where the Supplementary Scries indicates a new moon. One 
IS at La Honradez. where glyph D. is practically erased, but it was preceded by 
another erased glyph which seems to have denoted its number, zero. At Quirigua, 
Stela E. has a very unusual form of glyph D. and an unknown glyph preceding it 
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which mav mean zero. Stela D. (e) at same city has an unu.sual glyph D. and no 
number. Stela I., Copaii, has gh'ph D. and an unknown glyph, possibly a zero, 
and Stela X.. Copan. has a form of glyph D. similar to this on Stela U.. Pusilha, 
and ha\ung a form something like that which I take to be zero here, although, unlike 
the latter, it is not the common zero sign used in other parts of the inscriptions. 

The point I wish to make is that when the date was that of a new moon the 
Mava alwavs wrote givph D. and might or might not add a sign for zero as well. 
This agrees with the meaning of glyph D. which might be translated " lunar day. 
as when it occurs with ghph E. it has no number, the number being given by 
glyph E. 

Xow there was an eclipse of the moon on 24th June. 4;58 a.d.. so that the Initial 
Series date 9th July, 438, was fifteen days after and therefore fell on the date of a new 
moon or within a day of it. This is a strong confirmation of the readings of the 
Initial Series and Supplementary Series which, if correct, must necessarily show such 
agreement with each other. 

In C. 3 and D. 3 there seem to be numerals, but I cannot read them nor the 
signs to which they are attached. C. 4 (left) must be the Uinal .sign as it has as usual 
two numbers. In this case I think that it is the upper numeral which signifies 
the Kin number, and the lower one the Uinal number, as sometimes occurs. C. 4 
(right) is plainly II, 12, or 13 Caban. D. 4 has a numeral 15, but the attached 
sign, which is no doubt a month sign, is effaced. If the gh'phs C. 3, D. 3 form 
part of a Secondary Series with those in C. 4, then I am unable to make a connection 
with the Initial Series date, but if they do not, then assuming that C. 4 does connect 
with the Initial Series — an assumption which is by no means certain — C. 4 (left) 
must read 3-15 because no other Kin number than 15 would connect Ik and Caban. 
The number at the side of the Uinal sign is ei-1, 2, or 3, so the number above it w’ould 
be 15. 

If to the Initial Series date 9-0-2-11-2 1 Ik 0 Tzec. 9th July. 438. we add this 
Secondary Series 3-15 we reach 9-0-2-14-17 12 Caban 15 Mol. 22nd September, 
438. Therefore the erased month sign D. 4 mav be restored as Mol. 

It is in favour of the above reading that 22nd September is the autumnal equino.K, 
and it may be noted that the Initial Series date is the first new moon after the summer 
solstice. Have we here an indication of the adjustment of a lunisolar calendar 1 

The only other intelligible glyph is C. 6 (right) which is clearlv 19 Tuns. The 
left of this ghph-block may show an ending sign, but it is doubtful, especially as it 
was not the practice to mark Tun endings unless the Tun number w as 13 or a multiple 
of 5. If it is a Tun ending it is probably 9-0-19-0-0 10 Ahau 18 Ya.vkin and the 
date may have been in the erased D. t>. 

It is evident that neither this nor the Initial Series date can be the contempor- 
aneous date of the inscription from the style of the glyphs Doubtless the missing 
portions of the stela carried the count forward to the contemporaneous date. 
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XOTES OX SOME ISLANDS OF THE NEW HEBEIDES, 

By the late A. Berxard Deacox. 

(Edited by Camilla H. Wedgwood.) 

Foreword. 

While he was waiting at Vila for a boat to take him to ilalekiila. Deacon took 
the opportunity of interviewing several of the natives who were gathered in Vila 
from the neighbouring islands, either as prisoners or as men in the Condominium 
police force. The following notes on Santo and Omba, and probably also on the 
Mcingge of Ambrym, are the fruit of these interviews, supplemented by information 
kindly given to Deacon by Mgr. Doucere. Bishop of Teranoudia and Vicar Apostolic 
of the Xew Hebrides, the Rev. Anderson, of Hog Harbour, Santo, and Mr. 
Salisbury. Condominium G-overnment Agent at Hog Harbour. For the most 
part the notes left by Deacon on these islands were straightforward and needed only 
some slight rearrangement and e.xpansion to prepare them for the press. I have, 
as far as possible, retained their original phraseology, particularly in passages which 
appear to be somewhat ambiguous, and I have discussed certain apparent 
contradictions and obscurities in the footnotes. Some of the notes, as. for 
instance, those on Death and the Di.sposal of the Dead in the Tasmant district of 
Santo are, however, fragmentary in the extreme, written in pencil on the backs 
of loose scraps of paper, and are. therefore, very inadequate, but sufficiently clear 
and important to make their publication possible. 

The notes on the social organization of Epi and of Paama are much less 
satisfactory than those on the other islands, for they were more fragmentary. 
The discussion concerning the use of the kinship terms and the groupings of relatives 
which these terms suggest, has been added by the Editor of the notes, since it seemed 
desirable to emphasize the salient characteristic.s of the kinship svstems of these 
two islands, and to indicate their affinities with the .social structure of neighbouring 
peoples. The discussion and analysis has been carried out along the same lines 
which Deacon himself followed in his study of kinship in Malekula and 
Ambrym. — [C. H. W.] 
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SAXTO. 

The northern part of Santo can be divided into three distinct ethnic provinces. 
On the east is the culture of Sakau Peninsula, which, in its widest sense, niav be 
said to stretch from the Jordan River on the north coast to Turtle Bay on the east. 
The people of this region are very tall and dark, well built and with frank and open 
characters. For dress the men wear the incihnal, a kind of narrow mat. which is 
kept in place by a string rormd the waist. Unlike the muhnal which is worn in Omba, 
it is not passed between the legs, but suspended so that both ends hang down in front. 
Often, however, the men will ^o entirely nude until they are eighteen or twentv 
vears old. and even after this some of them wear only leaves. 

The women wear a ' — -shaped piece of wood, which rests on the upper 
part of the buttocks, and is kept in position by a girdle round the waist.* Sometimes 
if a woman feels self-conscious she will wear a small leaf in front tucked into the labia. 

To the west of the Sakau Peuinsida lies the Big Bay area, that is the region 
lying inland to the south of the Bay. which is inhabited by people different in 
type from those of Sakau ; while westwards, again, from this is the Cape Cumberland 
Peninsula. The inhabitants of this north-westerly region differ entirely from their 
eastern neighbours in physical appearance, language, and culture. They are very 
light-skiimed and resemble strongly the people of West Omba. The similarity 
between these two peoples is more than a purely physical one. for the natives of Cape 
Cumberland are able to understand and make themselves understood bv the West 
Ombans. In dress, too, they are alike, for the women wear the Omban-type of 
mat and the men wear the inohnal, though, as in Sakau. they wear it hanging down 
in front, and have lately developed the fashion of allowing it to hang down so low 
as almost to trail upon the groimd. 

Tills light-skimied type extends southwards along the west coast as far as 
Wus. where a change occurs to the culture area which includes the district of 
Xogugu, Tasmant. and Tismulun. The people here are darker-skinned, shorter in 
stature and more crafty and deceitful in character than their northern neighbours. 
For the men the clothing is the same as in Cape Cumberland, while the women go 
nude, but are practically swathed in beads. 

Hog Harbour, Sakau Pexix.sula. 

Death and the Disposal of the Dead. 

Deacon obtained a little information about beliefs and practices concerning 
death from a bushman calletl Xau. who came from the region inland from 

* F. Speif-er describes this block of wood as being worn by men in E. iSanto. Ethnogra- 
phische Materinlkn avs den Xeuen Hebriden (1923), p. 193 PI. XLII Figs. 28 and .36 
.1. Pv. Baker also illustrates it as part of the clothing worn by men formerly in Sakau. 
.Jmrn. Eoy. Anthrop. Inst. Iviii, PI. XXIV, Fig. 2. [Ed.] 
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Hog Har])our. He was born in the village of Lotlikar, but had spent most of his 
life at Harden. He was also given an account of these by Mr. Anderson, of Hog 
Harbour. The account bv Xau of the dispo.sal of a chief has been given in the 
section dealing with membership of the graded society. 

The foUowing is the description written by Mr. Anderson. It will be noticed 
that there are certain discrepancies with Xau's version : — 

” At the death of men only, the body is aiinointed with coconut milk. A 
commoner is then put under the ground in a small house ; a chief of any grade* 
is put on a bench in a small house. His face is painted black and red (blue was 
unobtainable), and all the tusks of the nre (hermaphrodite) pigs killed by him 
for feast.s are put on his arms. If he has killed men, white fowls’ feathers are also 
put in his hair. From .six to ten days later four to ten pigs are killed. till 
now the women have remained in the house beside the body. Xow they all blacken 
their bodies and the nearest relatives wind coconut-fibre ropes about their waist. 
Some of the women continue with the body inside the house for a himdred days. 
After this a feast is made and the house i.s fastened up. but no more pigs are killed. 

■■ tVhen any grade of chief dies, if he have four wives, then the two whom 
he married first are strangled, their friends being compensated in gifts b}- the 
fi‘iend.s of the deceased chief. If these are unable to make the necessary gifts then 
the women are spared. An erection is set up of two forked posts, with a cross- 
beam between. Over this a rope is looped in such a way as to make a noose, the 
ends of the rope being held, one at each side, by women. Tlie wife who is to die is 
then given kava to drink, and two women take her by the arms and run her up 
and down, while the other women sing and dance. When these two are tired 
two others take their place, and tliis is repeated until the poor victim is too worn 
out to resist, when they put her neck in the noo.se. MTien she is dead her body 
is laid beside that of her lursband. her face is painted black on one side and red on 
the other'f a creeper rope is Ijound round her head, and she is left with the other 
corp.se. "i 

Mr. Anderson’s statement concerning the fate of the soul is as follows : — 

■■ After death the spirit of the man remains in the ^^cinitv of the corpse imtil 
the pigs are killed on about the tenth day of mourning. Then it takes its departure 
for the moimtain Takar. whence other spirits have come to e.scort it. dancing and 

* -Mr. Andei'.son apparently iise.s the word ' r-hief " for a man who is a member of an\' of 
the arade.s, and " commoner " for anyone who is onh' Morkar. and doe.s not distinyiii.sh between 
a man who has att.iined to the i.utk of tVestele and those of lower rank.s. 

t Aceordina to Xan. the wives of men of grades X'awok to W'iriaru inclusive are painted 
blue on the left and red on the riuht side of the face ; whereas the wives of men of the hiL'hcst. 
Westele. rank are coloured red on the left and hhick on the riuht side. 

j Unfoi-timately Mr. Anderson does not record at what .staue in the funeral rites the widows 
are strangled. 
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.'lioiirina' all tlie way, to the land of the dead. The natives tirmlv believe that they 
can hear the sound of thh spirit-company. The spirit of a man who has been shot 
cannot yo thus directly to its last home, but sits instead on a pcmas tree at Xurur 
D.'ie. near the mountain Takar. AVhen his frieiuls have avenged him. then he 
moves on to join the community of the dead in Takar." 

Xaii gave further details about the pas'aee of the yho-.t to the ne.vt world ; — 

■■ The ghosts of the dead pass along a long road on their wav to a hill in Santo 
called I'lerwesere. wliich is the abode of the deail. Dn one .-ide of the load two Ion 
trees lieiid theniselvf< down. At thi^ point two icd (hibi-ni-') flowt-rs lie in the 
roadway, placed theie previoiidy by the tiees. A' each uho-t come- aloiiu he i> 
tempted to take the -.j tlowei-. If. diiuiig 111- life he lia- not killed a man the trees 
allow him to pick up the flow'ers aid pa— on to the lull Urerwesere. If. however, 
he has killed a man one of the trees leboimds under him as he stoops to pick the 
flower, and. killing him. catapults him to Yetar in the sky. Yetar then eats the 
dead ghost. Such is the fate of all bad men. that is of all men who have killed 
another dining their life-time. Urerwesere i> the abocle of the ghosts of the sood. 
Yetar is good : Lis action in devouring the dead diost is to be regarded as a punish- 
ment. 

TJie Stoi j of I ehj! , 

The being called letar live- in the -ky. According to Due of Xau's statements 
he was never a man. and he is not a - devil " (cdio.-t). Xau referred to him as a 
uod. but he is not wor,sliipp.-d and no prayei- are made to him. The following 
i.- the story which Xau told of Yetai ; — 

•• .V man went down to the -ea one clay to spear lish. He speared a fish and 
put it on a .stone on the beach. After that he went back into the .sea to spear 
more lish. When he returned he found no fish on the stone but a girl. He asked 
tlie girl whether .she had seen a -peared hsh lying on the stone. She replied that .she 
was the fish, and showed the spear wound on her arm. The man liked the girl 
and they went along the beach together. Someone met them, and asked tlie man 
whether the gill with him wa- a gho-t. but he replied that she was his woman. 
After a tmie she bore him a family, one of which was Yetar. The man and the 
woman with Yetar were going along a road inland from the sea. Yetar was cryin'y 
and the man. to tea^e A’etar's mother, -aid. ' A fish's child is crying.' The mother 
was very cro-- and she left the father and took the child down with her to the coast. 
There there wa- a big rock called Sere (which can be seen .still at Harden, Xau's 
village), inside which was a cave. Imside the cave lay a coil of rope.t It was 

* .4s an in-t,m, e of how misleading simple statement- may he. it is interestim- to note that 
Xau himself told Deacon on one occ.ision that the dead went to a higdi hill (mountain) in Santo ; 
that dl men went there, irrespective of rank oi whethei they were '• good " cji - bad " 

f The rope is called Wtr L{t}i)iri. 
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pitch dark inside. The mother put down her child, and, cutting the rope, let the 
child drink the water which flowed from it. Then she went away. People asked 
her where the child was, but she said she had thrown it away on the beach and it 
had died. After a month she went to see Yetar. He asked her whether she 
had plenty of coconuts where she hved. She said ' yes,’ and he asked her 
to bring him some. He was already big. She came next month and brought 
coconuts, and broke them and poured the milk over his head and rubbed 
him with the oil. He asked her if she had plenty of mats. She said ’ yes.’ 
and he asked her to bring him one to sleep on. Y'hen she came next moon 
he was stfll bigger, and asked her to bring him a bamboo. She came with the 
bamboo next moon. He was a young man now. He took the bamboo and 
cut his chest, his upper abdomen, his arms and his back. She went away. 
Xext time she came there was a woman following her. She did not see the 
woman till she had arrived at the cave. When she saw her she enquired ot 
her who she was. The woman said it was nothing, she had merely been 
walking behind her. The woman slipped into the cave behind her and cried 
on seeing A'etar, because he was so beautiful, and she desired him so much. 
She and Yetar embraced each other. When she came out the mother asked 
her what the marks on her breast, arms and abdomen were. She looked and saw 
that Yetar’s cuts had been imprinted on her. She cried, and told Yetar’s mother- 
that she wanted to live with AYtar and to leave her own husband. Her husband 
learnt of this and vowed vengeance on Yetar. Yetar then made a canoe, stocked it 
weU with sugar-canes, and sailed away to Big Bay in North Santo. That is the 
end of the story of Yetar. From the time that this happened cicatrization has been 
practised in this area (Hog Harbour), in imitation of what AYtar did. Jlen of high 
rank cicatrize chest, upper abdomen, arms and back — they are ’ big fellow masters ’ 
like AYtar.” 

Besides being connected with the dead, AYtar is also concerned with the birth 
of children. When a boy or girl is slill in the mother’s womb A^etar comes down from 
the sky and " cuts ” the fingers apart, separates the toes in the same wav, cuts 
open the mouth, opens the eyes and ears, etc., thus forming a human child. When 
Nau was asked why the cuts were not visible on his hands he explained that the 
space between the fingers was the cut ; that Yetar forms the fingers bv cutting 
the, as yet undifferentiated, hand. 


Taboos connected with Plants and Aiiintals. 

Two such taboos have been recorded ; — The kingfisher (nehi) mav not be 

eaten ; infringement of this taboo results in shortness of breath when waLkinu 

& * 

running, etc. If anyone cuts a large creeper called nowerur he gets swollen glands 
and ches. 

2 H 
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The Graded Societ;/. 

The system •n'hereby all male members of the community are divided into a 
number of grades, membership of wliich is piogressive and acquired bv the making 
of payments and the gi'ving of a feast, is found in the Sakau Peninsula as elsewhere 
in the Northern New Hebrides. Information concerning this system here was 
obtained by Deacon from Nail, the bushman mentioned above (p. 463). The rather 
meagre facts ehcited from him have been supplemented by a brief accoimt of the 
ritual involved in taking the different grades, sent to Deacon by the Rev. Anderson, 
of Hog Harboin. 

There are five grades at Hog Harbour, called : — 

Nawok (Navok).* Wiriaru (Vuriaru). 

■\Vonare (Yonaren). Westele (Yuster). 

IViriar (Yuriar). 

Anyone who has not entered Nawok is called Morkar. which is equivalent to 
■■ small boy. ' Nau himself, although a full-grown man. was onlv Morkar. because 
he had not yet paid pigs to enter Nawok. The expense in entering even the lowest 
of the grades is considerable, for it involves the killing of 100 pigs, and for each 
successive grade another lOU pigs must be added, so that to become \Yiriaru a man 
must supply 400 pigs, while for lYestele a man kills - plenty, plenty pigs, all same 
leaves. ' as Nau expressed it. There is a recognized ritual method of killing the 
pigs. The animal's feet are bound together and it is killed by a blow on the forehead 
with a club, after which it is cooked in an o'ven of hot stones. In the first two 
grades, Nawok and Y onare. pigs are not killed in or on anj^thing particular. At 
entrance to the higher grades, however, a circle of cycas leaves laid consecutively 
on the ground, is made behind the chiefs house. Into this circle the pigs are 
brought—” plenty, plenty pigs ' — and killed in turn by clubbing on the forehead. 
The circle may be entered only by the chief, that is, a man of Y'estele rank, and 
his family. Nau could not explain how the pigs were killed in the circle 
in the Y'iriar and Miriam grades, for he did not know whether Mlriar and 
M’iriaru men were allowed within the cycas-leaf circle at the pig-killing 
ceremony. 

The account of the ritual of the rise in rank from one grade to another as given 
by Mr. Anderson, is as follows ; — 

1. Ao/jo/a— T he candidate first builds a small house having two forked posts. 
No fence is put up around it. Two or three castrated pigs (nob) are then killed 
and eaten. One large hermaphrodite titsker {n.re} is then fastened up, followed by 
100 small n , e laid in rows. The candidate then comes up. His face is painted black 

* Tlio iiame.s of the grades civen in brackets are those given by tir. Anderson : the otliers 
are tho-e given by Xau. The lowest grade is that at the head of the column. 
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and red, in one hand he carries a club, in the other a basket of sacred stones {thongi- 
arl-ar). He dances along the ro-ws of pigs in a hop-step-and-skip fashion, putting his 
heels to the ground and taps all the small nre on the head T^vdth the club, but 
does not kill them. When he reaches the ends of the rows he pauses, shakes his 
head and makes fearful grimaces. He then kills the big tusker (nre). This no 
one eats, but the candidate keeps the tusks. Throughout the whole time the 
gong is being beaten. The tusker having been killed the candidate is called 
Xavok. 

2. Vonaren. — -At entrance to this grade a new house is made with two posts, but, 
instead of forks (as in Xavok) the roots are placed uppermost, the root signifying 
a beginning. The candidate then kills ten large nob pigs. This is done without 
any dancing and the pigs are eaten. Then a fence is set up round the house and for 
this the candidate kills ten half-grown nob pigs, which are also eaten. Groimd is 
then cleared for a garden, yams are planted and tended. WTien they are dry they 
are lifted, and the candidate appoints a day for the dance and big pig-kiUing. Every 
stage in the gardening process is initiated by the killing and eating of a nob pig ; 
thus one is killed when the garden is cleared, another at the planting of the 
yams, another when their \dnes begin to grow, another before the garden is 
weeded. 

The day for the final dance and pig-kiUing ceremony haNung been fixed the 
candidate goes round from village to village asking for pigs, either nob or nre. He 
carries with him the sacred stones in order to ensure that no one shall refuse his 
request. Then he tells the people to clear the tracks leading to his house and ten tall 
narrow erections are set up, fi^'e along each side of the house. They measure about 

feet square and 20 feet to 30 feet high, and resemble large chimney-stacks. 
These are filled with coconuts and yams. 

During the night preceding the final pig-killing there is a big dance round a 
large fire, during which the candidate dances around the outskirts of the ring of 
guests. Xext dav he kills ten large tusker nob. one for each of the ” chimnev- 
stacks.” a dead pig being laid down beside each. These pigs are then distributed ; 
the men who gave the first three pigs receive one each in return, the rest are divided 
among the other members of the Xavok grade and are eaten. After this the man 
is Vonaren. 

.3. Vnrtar. — The house-building, garden-making, and feasting take place as in 
Vonaren. The only difference is that the candidate also makes a small garden 
about 10(.> yards from the house, in which he plants crotons and kava. Further, 
there are twelve " chimney-stacks ” set up, six on either side of the house. The 
dancing lasts throughout the night, and the following day all the men go to the croton 
garden and fasten a tusker nre near the fence, which they then break down. Each 
man thereupon takes a branch of croton and one man leads the pig to the new 


2 H 2 
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house, the others following, dancing and kicking^it all tlie way. The candidate 
then kills this pig with a large black stone, after which he kills twelve noh. one for 
each of the ” chimney-stacks. " and these are distributed as before. The nrt killed 
with the stone is not eaten. The candidate is now Vuriar. 

4. y ihiaru. — Entrance into this grade i^ a repetition of the ritual tor \ iiriar. 
The house, the garden, the feasting and dancing, the croton garden, tiie twelve 
" chimney-stacks,” twelve pigs, and the tusker are all as before. After the ceremony 
the man is Yuriaru. 

5. Yu iter . — For this, the last grade, the candidate makes a veyv large house, 
and on its completion twenty noh pigs with tusks are killed and eaten. Another 
twenty are also killed and eaten when the fence is set up around the house. A 
garden is then prepared all round the house and in it are planted sweet potatoes 
(halhal). which are the sign of the Viister grade. On this occasion, too. twenty nob 
are killed and eaten, and four mote are killed and eaten when these potatoes are 
weeded. 

Trees are taken up by the roots and roughly dressed into a cruciform shape.. 
One is set up for everv man who has contributed a pig to the candidate. These 
trees are called nahal. They are whitewashed and finished off with crude drawings 
of fish, stars, moon, etc. All the women dance at intervals for one month, and then 
the nahal are set up. All the men except the candidate, then dance at intervals 
for one month. 

A small house, which is sacred, is built in front of the large house, the fence 
round it being made of cycas-palm leaf, which is a taboo sign. The candidate now 
takes a number of large nre pigs only, puts them inside this sacred house and closes 
the door stmbolically by setting up a cycas leaf in front of it. He then sends his 
eldest son to open the door, and himself enters the enclosure. Each man for whom 
a nahal has been set up, now brings ten nre pigs, and out of each group of ten. two are 
killed and the other eight are only tapped on the head. The candidate then calls 
out for everyone to hear, Yuster.” All the people reply Yuster.’' The nre pigs 
are then thrown to tne dogs. The candidate is now of ^ uster rank, and ha.s climbed 
as high in the social scale as is possible for anv man. 

According to Xau, a man who has purchased this highest rank is equivalent to 
a chief and has certain special pricdleges. In ornaments he is distinguished by 
having the right to wear pigs'-tusk bracelets all the way up both arms, and a mat 
round his loins, with tassels of some kind hanging from his hips. He is also cicatrized 
on his chest, the upper part of the abdomen, his arms, back, and thighs, and per- 
haps the whole way down the leg. though of thh Xau was not certain. A chief has, 
too, the power of laying a taboo on amuhing by putting a cvcas leaf upon it. The- 
cycas leaf is always the sign or token of taboo, and anyone touching or takinu an 
object upon which the chief has laid such a leaf will fall ill, his eyes will close, and 
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he will die. (This was dramatically represented by Xaii.) The chief may send boys 
to cut the cycas leaves and to place them on the object to be tabooed. Before a 
big pig-killing ceremony, as for instance on the occasion of a man making a rise in 
rank, a chief puts a taboo on the coconuts by fixing such a cycas leaf to the trees. 
According to Mr. Anderson, the sanction behind this taboo is not a purely super- 
natural one. as might be inferred from Xau’s account, for he says that if anyone 
interferes with the taboo he has to pay pigs, but is sometimes killed. With refer- 
ence to the cycas leaf, it will be remembered, too, that apparently only a chief may 
enter the circle of cycas leaves which is set up at entrance to the three highest 
grades and inside which the pigs are killed. Another distinctive feature of chief- 
tainship according to Mr. Anderson, is that crotons are planted only beside a chief’s 
house, but it is not clear whether he is restricting the use of the word " chief ” to 
a man of the highest grade, or whether he includes under that head any man who 
is not Morkar. 

At death a chief receives special treatment. The milk of a coconut is poured 
over his head and his face is painted in red and blue ; the forehead is coloured red 
on the right-hand side, blue on the left ; on the cheeks are painted horizontal 
bars of red and blue, and on the upper lip a band of red, running from the 
septum of the nose to the lip, vith a band of blue on either side. Fowls’ feathers 
and those of other birds are tied to the back of his head, in such a way as to 
stand erect ; the body is wrapped in coconut leaves and buried in a grave 
covered with the bark of a certain tree.* A cycas leaf is stuck upright in 
the ground over the grave. In the same grave is buried the wife of the 
dead man who is strangled on her husband's death. She, too, has her face 
painted in a distinctive maimer, the left-hand side being coloured red, the right 
black, the dituding hne passing from the top of the forehead to the point of the 
chin. 

Xau drew a ■■ picture ’’ of the chiefs house.t (See Fig. 1.) He was simply asked 
to draw a picture of how a chiefs house looked, without any indication whether 
it was to be in plan, elevation, perspective, etc. The order in which the lines were 
drawn is indicated by the numbers. The centre-poles, 29-34, consist of inverted 
tree trunks, the roots forming a support for the ridge-pole, 5. 1, 2, and 5 are 

wooden poles ; the transverse hues. 6-20, are bamboos, brought right over the 
ridge-pole from one side and down the other side ; 21-28 are also bamboos ; 35 and 
36 represent the projection of the roof beyond the face of the house. There is a 
door in front but not behind, and there are no windows. Along the sides of the 


* Tins does not tally with Mr. Anderson's account, which describes anyone over the rank 
of Morkar as being laid on a bench inside a small house which at the end of a hundred da vs is 
fastened up and deserted. {See Death and the Disposal of the Dead.”) 

j There is no indication as to whether this is tire dwelling-house of a chief or the house 
erected by him at the taking of the tVestele grade. 
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house, but not along the front or back, are planted crotons, indicated by Man in 
his ■■ picture " by dots. 

Apart from the rank of Westele, membership of the other grades is only marked 
by differences in cicatrization, though whether these do really correspond to any 
differences in rank appears to be doubtful. According to Xau, a certain part of 
the body is cicatrized for each grade. These cicatrizations are made by cutting the 



FIG 1. — A “PICTCBE” of A CHIEF'S HOCSE, DRAWN BY NAU. THE FIGURES INDICATE THE 
ORDER IN WHICH THE LINES WERE DRAWN ; THE DOTS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE HOUSE 

REPRESENT CROTON BUSHES. 

skin with a piece of gla.ss ; the cuts are about \ inch to inch long, and appear to 
be arranged irregularly. Xau, who was only Morkar, had only bis chest cut ; a 
man who is Xawok has the chest and the upper part of the abdomen done ; one 
who is dVonare has the arms done also ; while a man of \Viriar and Wiriaru has 
chest, abdomen, arms, and back cicatrized. Mr. Anderson'.s statement is. however. 
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in conflict with this. He writes : " The cutting of the body and arms has nothing 
to do with the grades. It is a custom only. The pattern, they say, is taken from 
the markings on a large stone in a cave near Cape Quiros. This stone is called Ser. 
and was the first man to come to Sakau. Another stone is his wife.”* 

On the death of any member of the grades Xawok to Wiriaru (inclusive), his 
wife is strangled by means of a rope passed round her neck and tightened, her 
face is painted blue on the left-hand side and red on the right, and she is buried in 
the same grave as her husband. The wife of a man who is only Morkar is allowed 
to live. 

XoGUGU. 

Information concerning the Xogugu district was obtained from two natives 
of this area ; Lewu. who was only a boy, but exceptionally intelhgent for his age ; 
and Alic, also a native by birth of Xogugu, now an old man and a Christian living 
at Fila Island. Most of the data which they supplied concern the graded society 
of this district, but Alic also gave information about the social organization. 

Social Organization. 

Alic appeared so intelligent that he was simply asked to give an account of 
the manner in which marriage was regulated at Xogugu. He spoke excellent 
English, and he gave the following information. 

The whole community is divided into two " sides.” or Yalpapa, which, Alic 
explained, means just like cut it in two halves — one, one side ; one, other side.” 
Each of these is subdmded into a number of " lines.” A man belongs to his 
mother's line," but not to his father’s ; while the father's sister’s son belongs to 
the same " line as the father, a man’s own son belonging to that of his wife. To 
the wife’s “ hne " belong also the wife's mother, wife's mother’s mother, wife’s 
sister, wife's sister's children, and wife’s brother. There is a large number of 
■■ lines ” in the Xogugu district, some of them occurring as far south as Tasmant 
(Tasmate), and Alic gave the following list of lines ” in the two Yalpapa ; — 

Yalpapa 1. Yalpapa 2. 


Tamerai. 

Tapala. 

Tapulu. 

Tapala. 

Tanutc. 

Tavia. 

Taomo. 

Tamata. 

Talepigo. 

Talone. 

Tamelui. 

Tapweta. 

Taman. 

AVuntano. 

Tawola. 

Tagheribi. 

Tasigo. 

Wimwochi. 

Tamwea. 


Tagebiga. 

Tamolou. 

Tawuro. 



* This is apparently oomiecteJ with the lefreiiil eoiicerniiig Yetar. which was told by Nau. 
In this it is said that the cicatrizations were made on men in imitation of those which Yetar 
cut upon himself. The stone, however, in this version of the tale, was not the petrified remains 
'if \etar iiimself. but only the cave where he grew to manhood. (Ste '' Death and the Disposal 
of the Dead.")— [C. H. W.] 
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It will be noticed that there is a line called Tapala in both ^ alpapa. and 
Ahc pointed out that thev were not the same but distinct. It is also noticeable 
that whereas in the second ^ alpapa there are only ten lines, in the first there 
are twelve, ten of which have for names words beginning with Ta-, as do all those of 
the second Yalpapa. the additional two ha%'ing names beginning with Y un. 
Further south, at Tasmant. there are similar kinship groups with names beginning 
with Wun-. such as Y unsune. Yunlep. Yunbweda. etc., and this was mentioned 
by Deacon to Alic with reference to the two Xogugii •" lines " Y'untano and 
Y’unwochi. Alic appreciated the point, and said that these two •' lines ” were 
composed of people from " down that way. ' This suggests, then, that the organ- 
ization of Xogugu was originallv based upon a dual organization with matrilineal 
descent, each moiety being subdivided into ten clans. Further, if Xogugu " Ta- ’ 
is ecpiivalent to Tasmant " Y’un- " then possibly Tapweta is the same name as 
Yhmbweda. which suagests a close connection between the social structure of these 
two areas. 

The regulation of marriage is simple, and of the kind tc-pical of the dual 
organization. iYarriage within the Yalpapa is prohibited ; a man must always 
seek his wife from the opposite " side.'' Formerly, too. it was the custom for a 
man to marry his mother's brother's wife in the event of his uncle's death. 


Death. 

Ghosts are called demote. At death the demote goes to Cape Cumberland, in 
the north of Santo, to a place called Oria. 

Before the advent of Christianity there was a belief in a god called Sori 
who lived in the sky : this being is probably the same as So'o* of Tismulun district. 


Xogugu Di.-^trict. 

The Graded Systeio. 

The two accounts given of the graded society of Xogugu district by the boy 
Lewu and the old Christian Alic, are very incomplete and to some extent, conflicting, 
particularly in the number and names of the grades. 

According to Lewu there are nine grades bearing the following names : — 

(4) Xo'o. 

(■o) Tar va’u pitu. 

(6) Tar va'u olu. 


(1) Su,'; (= teat). 

(2) Po'u’ere. 

(3) YYtare. 


* >pp p. 4 Sn. 


(7) Tau va’u tsiwa. 

(8) Tar boi. 

(9) Moli (= orange tree.) 
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According to Alic there are seventeen grades altogether, two of which are 
divided into a number of sub-grades. They are called : — 


(1) Chino. (10)- 

-{a) 

Tor Yaga Tolu. 

(13) Po'chi chi. 

(2) Eurini. 

(b) 

„ „ Yah. 

(14) Moli. 

(.3) Mala {— hawk). 

(c) 

,, ,, Lima. 

(15) (a) Tor No Wulurua. 

(4) Banlai. 

(‘0 

„ „ Quo. 

{b) „ „ Tolu. 

(-5) Po’u’ere. 

(e) 

„ ,, Pitu. 

(c) „ ,, Vati, etc. 

(6) Potori. 

if) 

,, „ Olu. 

(16) Liwusi. 

(7) Pue'e Ru’rua. 

(9) 

,, ,, Chiwa. 

(17) Tor metui (metiii=coco 


(8) No’o. (11) Tor Sunuwule. nut). 

(9) Pu’er’tolu. (12) Tor Boi. 

It will be seen that numbers (5), (6), (8), (10c). (10/), (10^), (12), and (14) of Alic’s 
list correspond to numbers (2) to (9) of Lewu’s. In both lists a boy who has not 
entered the lowest of the grades is called Tsura. 

The men’s club-house, called here nagamal (Lewu) or nagomali (Alic), is a 
long rectangular building, and is divided into a number of compartments by bamboos 
(wuoi) placed transversely across the floor of the building. In the centre of each of 
these compartments is a fireplace (na haap). There is a door at one end of the building 
only, and the higher the rank the further removed is its compartment from the 
door. 

An interesting feature of this grade system, not recorded from other parts of the 
New Hebrides, is that the social solidarity between members of the same grade is 
recognized by people outside the society, for children of men who are of the same 
rank call one another idwu gina. meaning “ my idwii.'’ 

The ceremony of rise of rank or the feast made for the occasion is called roro. 
A table-stone called sva (this is not the ordinary word for stone), is set up on four 
or six vertical supporting stones, called kerin iOn. In the lower grades it is the father 
who erects this stone platform ; in the higher grades the man making the rise in 
rank does this, or pays someone else to do it for him. According to Lewu around the 
stone certain trees are planted, which vary according to the grade which is being 
entered. For grades up to and including Tar A’a’u Pitu only mele (cycas) trees are 
set up ; for Tar Ya’u Tsiwa, mele and pras* trees ; while for entrance into the Tar 
Boi and iloli, cycas. orange (moli), coconut and pr</.s- trees are planted. The man 
making the rise in rank then stands on the stone table and the pig or pigs to be killed 
are handed up to him. If he his entering the lowest grade this is done by his mother, 
1 lut if he is making a higher rank his wife handles the pigs. He then kills the animals 
on the stone table by clubbing them on the forehead, while conches [tavue) are 
blown by the onlookers. Kava is then drunk.t and the dance called Welu is danced. 

* This has not been identified ; it is called at Vila. — [-4. B. 1).] 

t The verb to drink kava ” is — [A. B. D.] 
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This is performed in the same way as described by Roro in the Tasmant district 
(see below, p. 477). except that at Xogugii the men dance right round the fire. In 
the dance for certain of the ranks, panpipes {lamiva) are played. The candidate then 
makes a new fire (an on) in the nagamaJ. in the compartment of the grade which 
he is entering. 

There is little information about the cost involved in entering any of these 
grades, but it is evident that membership of the higher ones was only possible for a 
wealthy man. for. according to Alic, 1 .0( )0 small pigs and 100 large pigs were necessary 
for entrance even into the grade Tor Boi.* 

Here, as at Hog Harbour, men of the highest ranks or ” chiefs ’’ have 
certain privileges. Thus, a chief has the right to lay a taboo on coconuts by 
tving to a tree a frond of cycas fastened to a branch of the yellow Hibiscus 
tiliaceiis.j 

Members of the higher grade.s have, too, certain marks of distinction. A 
chief declares his rank by .setting up round his house stones about feet high, 
and planting patia trees about it. According to Alic, people who are members of 
Po'chichi. Moli, Lewusi, and Tormetui have the right to wear three special ornaments : 
an arm-band called pan pan, similar to the pan pan described by Rovsali in Tismulun 
district ; a band worn on the calf of the leg, whose proper name is ospalo, though 
Alic mentioned that people often incorrectly termed it panpan also (as indeed 
Rovsali himself did) ; and a head-band called osporgetsa. which resembles the 
wunawuri of Tismulun, but in Xogugu is painted blue only and not black, white and 
blue. Blue paint is symbolic of the highest rank, and Alic called it " .sacred.'"' At 
any important ceremony of rise in rank at which members of Moli and Liwusi 
would be present (though they would not participate in the dances, for this would 
be unbecoming in great " chiefs," but would stand aloof and watch from a distance), 
these would have the face and body painted blue ; men of Tor Boi. a lower grade, 
would have only the face painted blue, the body being painted red ; while grades 
below this are prohibited from using blue at all, and use red for the face and any 
otlier colour which they may fancy for the body. Another .symbol of high rank, 
but not so high as blue paint, is a shell called matoli, which, from Alic’s de.scription, 
is almost certainly a cowrie. This is worn on the forehead by those who belong to 
Tor A'aca Vati or higher grades. 


Tasm.vxt District. 

The information about this district was obtained from a man called Roro. 
now in the Condominium police force at Vila. In manv respects it is more frag- 
mentary than that about Xogugu, for Roro left his home while still voung. 


* On the number of piu-. involved, S'< note. p. tlCi. 
t t'L the labofj si^n used in the TLsraulun distiict. — H. W.J 
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Social Organization. 

As in Xogiigu, the community is divided into a number of exogamous kinship 
units with matrilineal descent. The names of some of them are : Wunsune, 
Wunkarai.Wunbweda, Wunatu, Wunlep, Wimsup, Wunlabiwo. WunboiAVunmaret.* 
As has already been pointed out, the “ Wun ” of Tasmant seems to correspond 
to the “ Ta ” of Xogugu, and Wunbweda may be the same word as Tapweta. 
Further, two of the " lines ” of Xogugu have the Tasmant form of Wuntano and 
Wunwochi, and are said to have had their origin from this district. Such simi- 
larities in nomenclature and indications of actual contact between the peoples of 
these regions suggest the possibility, if not probability, of close affinities in their 
social structure, as, for instance, the existence of a dual organization in Tasmant. 
Boro appeared to know nothing of any such dual grouping of the lines,” but since 
he left this district before he married it is not impossible that it may have existed 
without his knowing of it or recognizing its importance. It is significant, however, 
that according to his statement, the men and women of each “ line ” are “ friends,” 
but one “ line ” is not friends with another, which strongly suggests that each 
line ” or clan was an entirely independent unit. Apart from the existence of 
clan exogamy, there is no information about the regulation of marriage, nor does the 
genealogy of Roro, given below, throw any light on the question as to whether here 
also, as in Xogugu, marriage with the M.B.W. was formerly the custom. 

dm? dm Kou 

1 (Wunboi.) I (Wimsune) 


TowinmWagalo Sagail m Lulu 
(Wunsip) 1 

I 

1. 1 II 

Bui Lev A\ estevin Roro 

THE GENEALOGA' OF RORO OF THE CLAN WUNSUNE. 

The Graded Society. 

The graded society called Mol in the Tasmant district, was described by Roro 
as composed of six ranks : — 

(1) Wutai. (3) Tantare. (.j) Karai. 

(2) Wotere. (4) IVarua. (6) Tari. 

As in Xogugu, a boy who has not entered the Mol is termed T.sura. All grades 
cook and eat separately at their respective grade-fires in the club-house, and any 

* The final " p ” — e.g. Wunsup, tVunlep — has a combined explosive and fricative quality, 
and ought, perhaps, to be represented by " pf — f.g. Wunsupf. The ‘'g" — e.g. Wagalo — is 
perhaps, more a guttural "■ h" ; perhaps " gh ” wordd be more appropriate. — [A. B. D.l 
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infringement of this regulation is punished by a tine — generally a small one — of one 
or two pigs. 

As elsewhere, membership of the Mol entails the expenditure of wealth in the 
form of pigs. If a man is poor and cannot afford to kill the necessary number of 
pigs to enter the lowest grade, he receives the following appellations at successive 
periods of his life : — 

(1) Tsura = quite a small boy. 

(2) Tsura Tatolau = young boy. 

(.3) IVulno = a boy who has not yet begun to shave. 

(4) IVares = a man who shaves. 

(5) IVulmado = (?) 

(6) Yu pu = an old man. 

These names are onlv used to designate men who have remained outside the Mol."^ 
If a man is lYutai or higher, then, no matter what his age, he is always referred to 
by the name of the grade to which he belongs. 

Members of the Mol are further distinguished, in that they may not eat female 
pigs, which are permitted to women and non-members. 

The ceremony of rise in rank from one grade to another is as follows : — 

(1) Wutai . — If a boy, who is Tsura. wishes to become Wutai, his father give.s 
him one quite small pig, which he kills. The pig is then cooked and eaten. The 
father then gives him two or three more small pigs ; these the boy takes to some 
other man (Boro did not know who), and is given one large pig in exchange. A 
small " tower ” or platform of stones is then constructed, measuring about 4 feet 
across and 3 feet high. In a circle round this stone platform reddish-leaved crotons 
(pau) are planted, an opening being left at one place in the circle so that it can be 
entered. On the top of the platform a hole is left in the stones, and into this a cyca.s 
tree (nnvel) is inserted or planted.'’ The boy ascends this stone platform, 
and, standing beneath the cycas tree, he kills the pig. This pig has its hind feet, 
but not its fore feet, tied together, and it is killed with a two-ended club (that is, 
it has at each end an expansion or head) by a blow on the forehead. While the 
boy is killing the animal conches are blown by his brother and sister's husband, 
and at the same time, or immediately afterwards, the boy pronounces his 
new name, Wutai. This takes place at about 1 p.m. The bov then makes 
a new fire, called tapu aap, in his house. “ At about 6 p.m. the dance M’elu 

* The women have no jxrades. — [A. 1?. D.] 

f From the phrase " his house ” it seems that the boy's own dwelling-house is meant. In 
Nogusu it will be remembered the new fire is lighted in the appropriate compartment of the 
club-house : in Tismulun there is no mention of any fire-lichtmg ceremony. In the Sakau 
peninsula. Mr. Anderson records that a house is erected by the candidate for the ceremony, but 
there is no suggestion that this is done in Tasmant, nor in .Sakau Peninsula is there reference to 
a fire being lighted in the house. — [C. H. W.] 
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is begun, and this is performed throughout the night until 6 a.m. next 
day.* 

The dance Welu is performed in the same way at each rise in rank in the Mol. 
A large fire is made in the middle of the dancing-ground. The whole community 
takes part ; the men are ranged up on one side, the women on the other, male children 
being with the men, female ones with the women. In the main figure of the dance 
a row of men, with spears in their hands, dances up to the fire, swings round and 
dances back to its original position ; meanwhile the women mark time by stamping, 
but without mo\dng from the position in which they were ranged up, nor do they, 
at any stage in the dance, ever move up to the fire. Throughout the performance 
the big gongs [pue) lying on the ground are beaten vigorously. 

The entrance to this grade is unique, for in none other in this district is there 
any stone-work or planting of trees, nor does the candidate pronorrnce his new name 
except on becoming Wutai. 

(2) Wotere. — ^\Vhen a man who is Wutai wants to become Wotere he goes and 
tells his friends'!' in other villages that he is going to make a feast and invites them to 
come and bring food — yams, bananas, coconuts, etc. A row of 100 sticks is then 
set up in the dancing-ground and cycas fronds are bound round each. One hundred 
pigs are then brought, with their hind legs tied together and one is fastened to every 
stick. Then, to the accompaniment of the blowing of conches, the candidate moves 
along the row killing the pigs. One pig is then presented to each village which 
has been in\nted ; the candidate makes a new fire (tapii aap). and Welu is danced as 
for Wutai. 

(3) Tantare. — Soon after a man has become Wotere he begins killing pigs 
for Tantare. Bor the rise to this rank the pigs are not killed all on the one day, 
but one pig is killed each week. Since 200 pigs must be killed for entering Tantare 
the whole process takes about four years. At the end of this time, when all 200 
pigs have been killed, the candidate prepares a small feast at which he kills five 
pigs, while conches are blown, and makes a new fire (tapu aap). As usual the 
proceedings close with the all-night dancing of AVelu. 

(4) ^Yarua. — N man who is Tantare and wants to become Warua sets up in 
the dancing-ground a long pole (of any wood). To this 30 ropes are fastened at equal 
intervals along its length in such a way that the free ends lie in a straight line leading 

* This should be contrasted with the Tismulun practice where, except in the lowest grades, 
when a short performance of the dance tVelu closes the ceremony of a rise in rank, this dance is 
performed from 0 p.m. to 6 a.m. on the night precedin'; the pia-killing. (See p. 491,)— [A. B. D.] 

j Boro said, concerning the social organization of Tasmant district, that men and women 
of each matrilineal clan were " friends.’’ but that one group was not " friends ” with another. 
It is possible, therefore, that the " friends " invited by the candidate who is entering a higher 
rank, may be members of his own clan in other villages, not only friends in the more General 
sense of the word.— [C. H. lY.] 
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away from the pole, that of the lowest rope beiny nearest the pole, while that of 
the top rope is farthest awav. {See Fig. '!.) To the free end of each of these 
ropes ten pigs are fastened (making 300 pigs in all), and these are then killed (in the 
usual way by clubbing) in turn, beginning with the group tied to the top rope, 
to the accompaniment of conch-blowing. When all have been clubbed the ropes 
are cut and the pigs are distributed " to all the people.” This being ended the 
candidate makes a new fire and Welu is danced through the night. 

(5) Karai . — A man who wishes to rise from ^\'arua to Karai proceeds exactly 
as though he were taking the rank of Wotere, but instead of erecting a single row 
of 100 sticks he sets up two rows each containing 200 sticks, so that he kills 4o0 pigs in 



all. The sticks for Karai, too, unlike those for utai, are not decorated with cycas 
fronds. A new fire is made and Welu is danced as before. 

(6) Tari . — To become Tari the proceedings are the same as for Wotere and 
Karai, but four rows of sticks are set up (of {'.) 125 sticks in each row), and -500 pigs 
are killed. 

Here, as in other parts of Santo, •• chiefs," or men of high rank, have the right 
of laying a taboo on objects by attaching cycas fronds to them. As elsewhere 
in ^anto, too. each grade has its drstinctive bodv-painting or ornaments which 
are worn when dancing \\elu, but the colour blue, which in Xogumi is reserved for 
the higher grades, is in the Tasmant Mol used by high and low. 

The decoration for M'utai is a blue stripe running in a curve from the right 
shoulder down the right side of the chest to the side of the body just below- the ribs. 
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This painting is known as et-sa. {See Fig. 3.) In addition a fowl’s feather, painted 
red, is bound about the forehead. 

The painting for Wotere is a simple band of red across the forehead, while for 
Tantare a man has two red spots just above the outer ends of the eyebrows and a 
white one in the centre of the forehead just below the hair. A member of Warua 
has the right half of the face painted white, the left half unpainted, and thrust in 
his belt at the back, over the hips, are two bunches of tapering, pale-green, yeUow- 
spotted croton leaves. The Karai grade is marked by the forehead and the right- 
hand side of the face being painted blue ; while people of Tare are distinguished 
bv the absence of face-painting and the wearing of a necklace of beads. In all 
the grades the body is rubbed over with coconut oil. 

Death and Disposal of the Dead. 

When a man dies the body is kept in the house for two days, and his relatives 
and those of his wife come and mourn over him. A hole is then dug in the ground. 



the corpse is wrapped in mats and buried. If the deceased was a member of the 
Mol, red hibiscus bushes are planted over the grave, and small stones are erected 
round it, but for others these are omitted. The widow and children of the 
deceased paint their faces and bodies black with charcoal and weep over the 
grave. 

The land of the dead is called Taulan and is in the sky. and thither, at death, 
go men of all grades. Here Lives the " big chief " Mol. His name is the same as 
that of the graded society, and his position in the other world is equivalent to that 
of a man of Tari rank in this. Men pray to him, and when anyone drinks kava 
(inalo), which is done only by men. he sings ” to Mol. Mol is evidently equated 
with the Christian God, for Roro said that he had a son called lesu. 

Agriculture. 

Irrigation for taro is practised in this district. The verb for it is tun. 
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Tismuee'x District : Soeth-West Saxto. 

W hile at Vila Deacon obtained information concerning this district in the 
south-'R-est of Santo from Eovsali, a native of W'irara village and a member of the 
clan LasuTR-ai. (Ste Fig. -1.) He was at the time in the British gaol at Vila for 
participation in the murder of Clapcott, of Tismulim; and was, according to Deacon, 
a man of more than average intelligence. 


Social Organization. 

The community of the Tismidim district is divided up into a number of kinship 
groups with matrilineal descent. The names of these kinship groups are the .'■ame 



as those of the villages of this district, but, whether at some time in the past they 
were ever local kinship groups or not, they are clearly not so to-day. This is evident 
from the fact that, though membership of the kinship group is determined through 
the mother, marriage is patrilocal and inheritance patrilineal. Thus, referring to the 
genealogy of Eovsali (p. 485), where the clans are printed in brackets below the names 
of the people, we find, for instance, the boy Olo, belonging to the clan Xatore, living 
in the village in which his father and grandfather lived, though these belonged to 
the clans of Lasurwai and Xawaka respectively. W’e may, therefore, recognize 
two sets of kinship groups— that in which descent is matrilineal, which bears the 
name of a village and the patrilineal village-group. The genealogy of Eovsali and his- 
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wife oives eiiouoli eviileiiee to 

show that the matrilineal kinship group, is an 

vogflTnoiis unit, tliat ;i cli-iii. but tii^re is no clour stutcniciit as to wlictlici the 

patrilineal villa oe-<iroup is also 

exogamous. or whether it regulates marriage in 

anv wav. In the following aceoimt, derived from the information oiveii by Eovsali. 

it is bv no means always c-lear which of the two groups, the matrilineal clan or the 

patrilineal local group, is being 

referred to. {Bee below, p. Idti. note.) 

A list of kinship terms was obtained by concrete e.xamples drawn fiom the 

eeiiealogie.s of Rovsali and his 

wife Yetawo. imaginary .sons a.nd daughters; <tc., 

being added when necessary. 

L, 

d of Kih'rhiji Tcrnis.'''- 

F.F. [ni.w.s. 1 

pikn. 

M.F. [m.w.sj 

pikn. 

F.M. [m.w.s.l 

tab'igu. 

M.M. [ni.w.s. 1 

tabugu. 

M.F.Sis. 

. tabugu. 

M.M.B. 

' taiiraku. vetiku. or piku. 

F. . . 

tamaku. 

F.B... 

tamaku. 

F.Sis. 

. . vetamaku ; vepaliaku. 

M 

tinaku. 

M.Sis. 

tinaku. 

il.B. 

vetiku: taurakii. 

cB. [m.s.'J . . 

toaku. 

eSis. [w.s.J . . 

. . vetoaku. 

eSis. [m.s.] 

vetoaku. 

ySis. [m.s.] 

vetasigu. 

F.Si.s.S. [m.s. 1 

toaku ; tasigu.t 

= 1 ^ Possessives are expressed by 

suffixes, thus ; — 

Singular. 

plural. 

1. Tntnnku. my father. 

I. mill.) 7"u i.iu yu. imr t.itik 1 . 

g. Tama rn. thy father. 

lexel.) Tania gi a^-h'. lur t.uhei. 

2. Tama vour fathei. 

3. Tama na. his father. 

3. Tama m. their f.ithei. 

and by the postposition.s — 

1. Laoiuu iwku, my tree. 

1. » llK-i.) '*’U tiDY. 

2. Laoiau aoum, thy tree. 

K'xyL) Lnovri. 'isphi, f>ur tret-. 

2. Lnoif/ft )to/intn, yoiu tue. 

3. Laoiau nona, his tree. 

3. Luo'nni niifn, then tiet'. 


<'i ij\' pLrpo.'itit-'ti: Sokii laointt, Xnuiti Iftoinu. ctr. (C)ii tile e '‘f >!<-■ in |tn^^e....i\'es. 

(Aidiiiniton. Th' Mdiuiv-sinti Lrnigudij..-^ (ISSoj. p. I2!t.) — [A, B. D.j 
T The toi'ni' in-iiiin. toukn. ntudijn. anil otnitkn .iie u-umI annoiilinn tn tiu' irLuive an'e ot the 
speaker, and the person to \\ hoiu he is sjieakirnj or lefei rinp, J'l^t as they aie ulien used between 
siblings. — [A. B. 1).] 
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List of Kiiiship Tenns — coiitd. 


F.Sis.D. [m.s.] 

. . natasigu. 

F.Sls.S. [w.?.] 

toaku ; tasigii.* 

F.Sis.D. [w.s.] 

natasigu. 

W.F.M 

. . tabugu. 

W.M.M. 

tabugu. 

F.Sis.H. 

toaku ; paliaku. 

M.B.W. . 

tabugu. 

W.F. 

paliaku. 

W.M. 

vepaliaku. 

H.F. 

vetiku : taurak>;. 

H.M. 

. . tabugu. 

W.Sis. 

tauku. 

W.B. 

tauku. 

H.B. 

. . toaku. 

H.Sis. 

vetoaku. 

S.Ch. [m.s.j 

maapiku (d) : vemaapiku ( ? ). 

D.Ch. [m.s.] 

. . maapiku {6 ) ’■ vemaapiku ( ? ). 

S.Ch. [w.s.l . . 

. . maapiku {6 ) : vemaapiku { '- )■ 

D.Ch. [w.s.] 

maapiku (1) : vemaapiku ( i ). 

B.D.Ch. [w.s.] 


Sis.D.Ch. [m.s.] 


Ch. [m.s.] . . 

. . natuku (6) '■ venatuku ( -i ). 

B.Ch. [m.s.] 

. natuku ( ) ; venatuku ( i ). 

B.Ch. [w..s.] 

. (i) natuku ( g ) ; venatuku ( i ). 

Ch. [w.s.] . . 

natuku venatuku I ? ). 

Sis.Ch. [w.s.] 

natuku (r): venatuku ( ? ). 

Sis.Ch. [m.s.] 

. . eluaku ( ) ; veeluaku ( i ). 

tB [m.s.] . . 

tasigu. 

ySis.[\v..s.] . . 

veta.sigu. 

vB. [W..S.] . . 

tasigu. 

eB. [w.s.] . . 

. . toaku. 

M.B.S. [m.s.] 

. . tasigu ; toaku.* j 

M.B.S. [w.s.] 

natasigu. ■]■ 


* The teims tisigu. tvJku. tetusi'ju, ami reto-iku die u^ed deooi Jiiig to the relative age of the 
speaker, and the per-soQ to whom he is speaking or referring, just as they are w lien used between 
siblings. — [A. B. D.] 

j There rs some confusion about the terims used for the .M.B.fS. Accordinu to the most 
complete list, natutai is given as the reciprocal for father's sister, but the words " mother’s 
brother's .son” are appended to it. instead of " brother’s son" [w.s.]. and the u.se of natuku 
for this cross-cousin is recorded in an earUer rough list and in a genealogical representation of 
the kinship terms drawn up from this early draft. Lower down, on the most complete list. 
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List of Kinship Terms — contd. 


M.B.D. [m.s.] 


M.B.D. [w.s.] 


S.D.H. [w.s.] 


W.B.Ch. [m.s.] 

. . tasigu ( c? ) ; vetasigu { $ ) 

H.Sis. Ch. [w.s.] . 

. . maapiku. 

D.H. [m.s.].. 

paUaku. 

D.H. [w.s.] 

paliaku. 

S.W. [m.s.] 

veluaku. 

S.4V. [w.s.] 

vemaapiku. 

Sis.H. [w.s.] 

tauku. 

Sis.H. [m.s.] 

tauku. 

B.W. [m.s.] 

vetoaku : vetasigu.* 

B.W. [w.s.] . . 

. vetoaku ; vetasigu.* 


This list shows several interesting featiixes. as, for instance, the classing of male 
ci'oss-cousins with own brothers [m.s.], though the F.Sis.D. is not classed with sister : 
the wife's brother's son and daughter with own younger brother and sister ; the 
brothers' wives with the sisters ; and the classmg together of grandmothers, mother's 
father's sister, mother's brother's wife, and wife's father's mother. Unfortunately 
the terms for mother's brother's daughter and mother's brother's daughter's daughter 
are not recorded. These groupings of relatives, which are imusual, in that people 
one generation apart are classed together, are partly explained by the system of 
regulating marriage. 

Besides the prohibition against marriage within the clan there are certain 
marriage injunctions. Rovsali vohmteered the information that the old men say 
that a man should marry either his mother's brother's daughter's daughter or his 
father's sister's daughter. Such marriages were by no means compidsory, but were 
approved as correct. More exactly, an old man would say, " You go look Tong girl 
belouu daughter belong vetiku ;t you like girl you marry him, you no like girl, 

liowever. the terms tn^hju (nr toaku) and nnhisiijii are recorded as M.B.S. [m. & rv.s.. 
respectively] in their coriect place as reciprocals to the terms of F..Sis..S. and F..Sis.D. Since 
the F.Sis.Ch. are addre.s.setl by the terms for siblings, it seems most probable that the same terms 
would be used for the otlier set of cross-cousin;-, for in other parts of the Xew Hebrides where 
the term for child is used for M.B.Ch., as in Malekuhi. the leeiprocal is inevitably "father." 
If we accept it. therefore, that both sets of cims-cousins are called siblinir. then the term natuku 
^child) is the natural one for a woman to u^e to a brother's child, that is. it is proliably correct to 
recard it as the true reciprocal to the term for father'.s sister. — [(’. H. W.] 

* The terms tasigu. toakii vetasigii. and vetoukti are used accordmg to the relative age of the 
speaker, and the person to whom he is speaking or referring, just as they are when used between, 
siblings. — [A. B. D.] 

t The terms vdiku and tauraku for mother’s brother are. apparently, interchangeable. 
Deacon could discover no difference in use between the two forms. 


2 I 2 
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vou no muvrv him. Suppose you no inari-v him. you yo look ‘long ihmyhter belony 
sister beloiiy father ; suppose vou like ilaiiiihter belouy sister belony father you 
niarrv him ; vou no like him no marry him. In illustration of the former niarriaye 
he referred to an hvpothetical dauyhtei " ilaiiyhter of his mother s brother Xu ui. 
(Set Genealoyv.") With reference to the latter marriaye the followino; came to 
li2;ht : When asked what lie would call A ewulusul of \\ irara (his fathers sister). 
Rovsali at tirst answered I'l-jnihuloi . He then e.xplained that she was really in Idfinikn 
but he would call her vtpnlniJ.d if he married her daughter \ etawiii ilerei. .Vetually 
he did not mariv her. for .she died vouiiix. The fact that he first spontaneously 
aavi' ri jiuUnl-n. suyyosts that he would on many occasions refer to Vewiilusul 
bv this term, though since he did not marry Vetawiii Merei. '•itmiKikn was more 
correct. Possibly it was intended that he should marry Vetawiii Merei (since he 
had no mother's brother's daughter s daughter, she would, according to Rovsali s 
ueneral statement, be the most .suitable wife for him), and called Vewiilusul it jntliakn 
in anticipation. He asserted, however, that a man who did not marry his father'-s 
sister's daughter would continue to call his father’s lister rrt<i>iiak'i. This is 
especially interesting, for it shows that <■( pnUnkn (and pre.sumably pn/niA'c) are 
genuine affinal terni.s. and that in the event of a man marrying the daughter of a 
relative he would substitute the terms for wife's father anil mother for the earlier 
kinship terms. 

Rovsali gave a further instance of the change in mode of addres.s resulting from 
marriage with a relative. He said that if his daughter Veniu married, and had 
a daughter. Lulu, his sister's son would probably marry her if he were alive, since 
she would be his mother's brother’s daughter’s daughter. In the event of thi.s 
marriage Lidu would cease to call Rovsali tn>irnk'i or I'etiku and call him instead 
pik'i. that is grandfather, thus relegating himself to his wife's generation, regarding 
her mother as belonging to the generation of his own mother and father's sister, 
ami her mother's father, therefore, to the aeiieration of his father's father. If he 
chose, however. Lulu might wait and marry Veniu's granddaughter, that is. his 
motherX brother-'s daughter's daughter's daughter. 

1 i 

^ IXIUJIOLT. RoV.'ALI. 

(Lasurwai.) (Lasurvai.) 



( Wirara . ) 


If neithei the mother s brother s daughter s daughter nor the father s sister s 
daughter were available or desirable, a man would choose bv preference a 


woman 



NAOSIWO m Vetowui 
'^rautolu) I (li/irara) 
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beloii"iiiu to liis father's place. For thi'' rea.soii Kov.<ali cho'c tor his wife Yetaw". 
tvho belongs to Wirara. as does his father Chuewoiie.'^ 

Rovsali further volunteered the followintr information : \'ewulusul. his tathei'.s 
sister, had two dauuditers. Yetawui Merei and Vetawui Xinisia of the clan Wirara. 
but living at their father's village Lalakaiue. Suppose \’etawui Merei marrie' 
and has a daughter, and suppose again that this daughter marries and has a 
daughter who also marries and ha.s a daughter, this last will be the great-great- 
granddaughter of Vewulusul. (This was checked thus : grandmother = tubni/o . 
great-grandmother = tabiign nron {afin = two) ; great-great-grandmother --- 
tithniiii ritoht (utohi = three) : the imaginary girl in rpiestion calK \'ewulusul tnlmii" 
utolii). This girl would then be sent back " along place " nt her great-great-grand- 
parents in the female line, that i.s. back to Wirara ("place belong Paurawoke. 
(-'huewoge and Vewulusul ). Here, if possible, a husband woidd be found for hcT 
among the sons of the men who are \\ irara. This appears to agree with the custom 
of marrying a woman of the father s group, failing the mother s brother’s daughtei ' 
daughter or the father's sister’s daughter. 

Marriage with the mother's brother's d.iughter is. it .seems, to be prohibited. 
When discussing the preference for marriage with the mother's brother’s daughter's 
daughter. Rov.sali was emphatic in negativing the suggestion that he would marry 
the mother s brother s daughter. t This i.s signittcant. for it shows clearly that theie 
is a recognized distinction between the two sets of female cross-cousins (a distinction 
indicated by the kinship terms, wherein the mother’s brother is not classed with the 
father s shter s husband nor the father s si.ster with the mother's brother's wife), 
and hence we may deduce that the dual organization found in the Xo<mmi and 
po.ssibly in the Tasmant districts, was not a feature of the social structure of Tismulun. 

Analysing the kinship nomenclature in the light of these preferential marriage.s. 
we find that the classing together of the mother s brother s wife and wife's mother's 
mother as taboga [m.s.], the husband's mother and mother'.' father's sister as tahugu 
[w.s.]. and calling the son s wife rf’ijififipik'i (the term for a woman in the grandchild’.' 

Thi.s statement is lather ol>sc’Ui’e. Iii K(.)vsaii s genealocrc'. liis father. Chuewoge, and iiis 
wife, \etac\cc aie classed as people of the Wirara clan, and Chuewoge i.s said to live at Wirara. 
Since descent in the clan is matrilineal, and residence and inheritance are patrilocal and patri- 
lineal, it seems impiobable that a in.an c\oidd by riirht belong to the village which gives its name 
to his clan ; it is diffirult to see how ( 'huewoge can belong to both the village-group Wirara and 
the clan Wirara. It is stated elsewhere that, fading the first two preferential marriages, a man 
should take a woman of the same group as hi.s father, but whether this means the same kinship- 
group or the same local-group is not clear. This problem does not seem to have occurred to 
Deacon ; at least he makes no mention of it in his notes, and the hi pothetical marriage of 
\'ewulu.sul\ great, great granddaughter, desciibed beloiv. does not throw anv lioht on 
It.— [C. H. W.] 

t A separate note running •• marriage with mothei's brother's daughter taboo." show^ that 
It is not only that 'Uch a marriage is not considered an alternative to marriage with the mothei'^ 
lirother s daughter s daughter, but that it is definitely foi bidden. [C. H. Wg] 
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generation), is in accordance with the customary marriage with the mother^ brother's 
daughter’s daughter. {See Diagram.) 

j 1 

I I 

d" = ? Tabugu[w.<.] d -- r Taimgu | ni.'.J. 



The arrangement of the marriage is initiated by the would-be bridegroom. 
If a man wants to marry a certain woman he gets a friend of his to go to her father 
and ask him whether he would be willing, and how' many pigs lie would require, 
to part with his daughter. The emissarv returns and tells his friend who desires 
the marriage. The latter then kills the required number of pigs and takes them to 
his prospective bride. She gives them to her mother, who, in turn, gives them 
to her husband, the final recipient. (Rovsali paid eight pigs for his wife Vetawo). 
The man then takes the girl and returns with her to his village, where they begm living 
together. After ten days the young husband prepares a small feast in his house 
for his father- and mother-in-law. who come from their village for the occasion. 
The young husband ofiers cooked pig to them and to his brother-in-law. who also 
comes. When another ten days have elapsed, after this feast, the young couple 
visit the bride’s parents in her village, accompanied by a party of me}i and girls 
from the husband's village. The mother- and father-in-law kill two or three pigs 
and prepare a small feast, and the father-in-law distributes food all round to the 
whole party. After this small fea.st the visiting couple and their companions return 
home and everything is finished. 

Death and the Disposal of the Dead. 

When a man dies his face is painted according to his rank in the graded society, 
as it would be for dances. The body is then wrapped in a mat and further enveloped 
in coconut leaves and buried. The mode of burial is different for members of the 
three highest grades, Tari, Moli. and Liwusi. from that given to those of the lower 
grades. For the latter, that i.s for those of Mala, Paka. and Karai, a hole is dug in 
the ground, at some distance from the deceased’s liouse. the bodv is laid in it. and 
the hole then tilled up witli earth. 

Men who are Tari or higher, are buried in a kind of chamber, exravated beneath 
their house. A pit of over ti feet deep is dug about l-j feet to g( » feet from the house . 
from the bottom of this pit a horizontal passage is dug beneath the ground leading 
towards the house. Thi.s passage islow , an<l a man has to .stoop to walk along it. 
It goes nnder the wall of the house, and is continued till a spot is reached, which is 
judged to be more or les.s centrally under tlie floor. The corpse is let down into the 
pit and lirought along the passage to the kind of (diamber which has been made at 
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tlie (‘iiil ot ir. After the corpse lias heeii placed in position the p.issaue is hlocked 
at three or tour places along its leueth hy sticks placed, across it. 

That night, when it is quite dark, the son of the deceased goes down the ]>it 
and make.s Ids wav along the passage, removing a' he goes, the ohstructions whii li 
wei e placed in it. imtil he reaches the body of his fathei. .i.ri'ivei-1 there, he place- 
Ills big toenail again.st the big toenail of liLs father, anil waits. If the latter thrust,s 
tile son's toe awav the son flees the place and come- up out of the pit at once. Thi- 
is a bad omen, foritmean.s that he will live only a short time, perhaps si.v mouth- 
It. however, the father does not do this the living man puts his ear down close to the 
month of the eorp.-e and listen-. If the father tiien breathes, or. a- Rovsah 
e.vpres.sed it. it the son hear.s a wind coming out of the mouth it is good and the son 
\' ill live for a long time, li.ov.sali thought, but wa.s nor -uie. that the fatliei tells the 
-on something. This performance is repeated by each of the dei easeiTs sons, and 
in the morning the passage is finallv blocked up and the pit tilled m with earth. 

There is no record of any beliefs < oiicerning the fate of the -pirit- of the dead 
nr of the Land of the Dead. 


Bf'hcfs Coifer/'n l ii// tl/r St'ln‘1 'lonittt. o/' So ". 

T lutai. or So'o. live.- in the sky. He is very great, greater than any chief ot 
even the highest grade (" more big Liwusi ’'). When a child is still in the womb 
he comes down, and with a sliarp bamboo cuts open it' lingei -. moiitli. ears. eyes, etc.’'' 
When Tautai had cut the fingers apart as far as they are now separated, he stopped, 
.since the child wa.s bleeding too much. Tautai made all edible things, he made the 
land. ■■ he make all things belong this world.” He hail no wifo.t but he had a child 
called Sail. Ai'liether Sari were a boy or- a girl Eov.sali did not know, but replied 
on being Cjuestioued. " Old man. he .savvy long that thing.” 

Formerly, in the time ot Kov.sali's f.ithcr or grandfather, a man woidd look out 
in the morning and sec that there w.is no wind. Then he would go up and build 
up a heap of stones, .some 4 feet to feet high. Kovsali thought, and put earth 
on top to make it level. He would then take a voiing pig. " he greasv. he good 
kaikai. and kill it by cutting it open transverselv acros.s the upper abdomeu.l! 
He then lights a fii'e umlerneath it aurl Inirtis it, so that ’’ smoke, he go straight, 
straight long skv. long Tautai." The man does not eat the pig, it is just burnt, 
and as it Iruriis the man says .something, luit what Rovsali dirl not know. When the 
pi,g s cat'c.rse i.s refluccd to aslie.s the man goes awav, leaving the lieap of stones as 
he built tliem up. 

Kuv.s.tli tuM 1 >t*acr»n ,tll tins s]>i)nt<iinsm.-l\ , it iniiliim- ruin.ukaiilv X.iu’s an-ouiit <4 
Yi-tai, wlio cuts ,i I liild's linucr.s. ctf .. Ijpfore fijitli in e.\ai tlv tile -amr- vav. (SVr " Tlie S.ikaii 
Peninsula ; The Story of Yetar.) — [A. E. ]}.] 

The idea til it T.iutai had a wife appealed piepo-teimi- to i’civ-ali. — \A. !!. It.] 
t Xote tint till- IS quite unlike tlie oi'tlin.irv m'dhod ot -lauuliterinc pic... a hieli i- to kill 
tliem liy a liloa- troni a ciub or he.ivy ,-tiek. — (f. H j 
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The Graded Society. 

The grade system,, which exists in this district also, is here called /)tele{= cycas). 
Before a man has taken any grade he is termed uhiivu. or " small boy." There are 
'i.v 'zrades in all, having the following names - 

(1) Mala (= a hawk which kill.s fowls). (4) Tari. 

(2) Paka (= the banyan tree). (5) Moli (= the orange tree). 

(3) Karai. ((!) Liwusi. 

These grades fall into two groups. The ceremony for entering the first three 
i< not very elaborate nor is the cost very great, and membership is always purchased 
from the mother's brother, who distributes the pigs among the members of his own 
village.* For the three upper grades the ritual is elaborate and involves, among 
other things, the erection of a 'tone table. Moreover, membership is purchased 
from anyone who i' alreadv a member of the grade, not necessarily a relative. 

(1) Mala . — ^iVhen a boy ('ihurii) wishes to become a member of the Mala grade 
he gets ten pigs and takes them to his father. The pigs are laid on the ground and 
the father kills them by a blow on the back of the head with a stick. Then the father 
give' the pigs to some boy of his own village, other than liis own son, who takes 
them to the mother's brother of the boy who is ” making " Mala, and who necessarily 
belougs to another village. This ends the ceremony, and there is no dance. 

(2) Paka . — A boy who is Mala and wishes to become Paka gets twenty pigs, 
which he kills in his father's tillage. He then takes them to his mother’s brother’s 
village and gives them to his mother's brother. The dance called AVelu is then 
performed in this village, and this ends the ceremony. 

(3) Karai . — A man who is Paka and wants to become Karai, gets lOU pigs 
and takes them to the village of his mother'.s brother. Here they are laid on the 
'around and the mother's brother kills them and distributes them all round, not to 
anvnne in particular. M'elu is again danced and so the ceremonv ends. 

(4) Tari.- A man who is Karai and who wishes to become Tari gets a man who 
know' how (presumably a good " .stonemason ’’ merely) to put up for him a stone 
table {saa) on which to kill pigs. This table consists of a stone slab (.saa). 24 feet 
to 3 feet acros.s. resting upon two upright slabs (kcri)‘ -fia) of about 3 feet high. 
8tep' lead up to the top of thi.' table. Whereas in the lower grades the pigs are 
killed in the village of the mother’s l)iother. in thi' grade the table on which the 
pig' are to lie killed is erected in the father's village. Bound the stoire is planted 
an inner circle of a kind of cane called araTr ami an outer circle of a dracaaia called 

.Suioe meiubership of a village community is detenuined through the father, a man and 
his mother s brother necessarily belong to different villages, though to the same clan. {See 
■' Social Organization.") 

v Thi.s plant is ile.'cribed by Mgr. Ooucerc as a " rosoau graminee." 
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tsiiX To the stems of these trees, on the side .iwav from the stone and at a height 
of about 4 feet or 5 feet from the ufround. cycas fronds and a branedi of a tree called 
i'ae~ are fastened bv mean.' of coconut sinuet. one frond and one branch of eae being 
tied to each t.^ii tree. Between the tsh trees a coconut hbre rope is stretched, 
about 6 feet above the ground, and to this all kinds of reil flowers are fastened, to 
make it ” flash." Thus the inner circle of tall cane arass and the outer one of tvu 
trees, planted close together, form a sort of enclosure round th-- stoue. At some place 



FIG. O. REPRODL CTIh)y (>t A lJRA\VI^^G. £NDoR5sEL> BY' Ki-»\SAL1 BEING A CORRECT 

REPRESENTATION OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE .ST<.>NE TABLE AND ITS ENCIRCLING FENCE‘S.. 
•>ET (T .\T THE ENTRANT E T« > THE TVRI GRVDF. 

S. Stone table. 

T. T. Fence of tsli troe>. 

C. C. Cycas fronds fasteneif to the out>idf ot the fsii 
R. Kox)c. docorated with re^l fln\v(*r<, fa-tened to tlie M/ftrees. 

(C Fence of firar «'ane. 


on the circumference an opening is left- a door " Bovsali called it— -for enteiing 
the enclosure. This i.s inaile bt omitting oiu‘ or two ts/i trees and a correspoiuling 
length in the cane circle . the rope with the red flowers is, howcA'er. continuous. 
pas.sing acros- the opening and forming. 'O to .speak, the ■’ lintel ” of the ” door." 

this driic.eua. t'iic Afcl.iiiosiiUi wijuL ftn' tliis plant in the Xrs 

Hebrides is iienerall.v ^ome form of the word hi or hi!. Tlie leaves of this variety are not r-tn(ic.l. 
but are of a uniform green with yellow' patelie- on the older leaves. (Information kindlv 
'Supplied bv Mgr. Doucere.) 

t This plant has been identitieil liy -Mur. Doueeiv .i- the Hi/jl,;-,,. tiliao us. The ttowee 
is a big yellow one, not led. 

;; Tlie bianehe' of nu an not iepie,.-nte<l in tin- diawinu —It’. H. \V.] 
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(See Fig. -■).) There does not appear to be auy rule as to the orientation of the 
stone table relative to this opening. Rovsali thought that the ” door was made 
just where it would be most convenient. 

The enclosure thus formed is entered only by the man making the ri.se in rank, 
Ids father, and any men who are alreaily members of the rank which the candidate 
is entering, and who may care to witness the ceremony. All the other people 
who have a^.'-erahled for the feast (meh-) mu.st remain outsiile. It is for this reason 
that the cyca^ fronds and rue branches are fixed to the outside of the t.^ii trees ; 
they are smnbols of taboo and must therefore be seen by the people without. The 
red flowers are also put outside so that the onlookers may see how ” flash ” it is. 

For this occasion a fence built of sticks (Rovsali did not know of what kind) 
is set up round the whole cdllage. In this fence four openings or “ doors '' are 
left, and these are protected by a cycas leaf set up on either side of them, the cycas 
being the sign of taboo. The general plan of the village on this occasion is repre- 
sented in Fig. ti. which was drawn by Deacon under the direction of Rovsali, 
who could not be persuaded to attempt a drawing himself.* 

Having found someone to make the stone table for him the man who is intending 
to ■■ make " Tari arranges with some person, who is already a member of this grade, 
to receive pigs from him for the purcha'.e of membership. The necessary number 
for the grade Tari is :500. Rovsali said that this man was chosen quite freely ; 
the candidate selected a man who was Tari and who was his friend, and arranged with 
him to have the feast (mele). and so make the rise in rank. If. however, this man 
later attained to the rank Moli, then, should the candidate who chose him to receive 
the purchase-pigs for Tari subsequently doirc to become Moli also, he would again 
select this man as his introducer to the new rank. Rovsali pointed out that what- 
ever man of the rank which the candidate wished to enter was chosen, it made no 
difference, since he always distributed the pigs whi( h were paid him to the other 
members of the grade. 

The candidate having selected his man. the day for the killing of the pigs is 
fixed. Du the evening before this day the dance IVelu is begun at about 5 or 6 o'clock, 
and it is danced continuously until f. o'clock the ne.xt morning. The pig-killing 
then takes place at about 3 o'clock in the afternoon. The pigs are laid out in 
rows in the village dancing-ground (.see Fig. fi) with their fore-feet tied together 
and their hind-feet tied together, and in aihlition thev are encircled with a strinu- 
of beads. The man who is ” buying ” the grade stamls on the lowe.st step of the 
ladder leading up to the stone table, his father on the top one or on the table itself. 
The son then takes each pig in turn and Ininds it up to liis father, who kills it on the 
stone table. The killing is done by a blow front a stick, which is painted various 

* [)p<tcua hca.ui to draw the hiniM- ic.-t.iiiuiil.u. but .onci tcd iiiin ,m<l said th.it 

they were round, .ttr. .td.un. Condominium .\aent. . .uifinued tin- for tlie TiMUulun district. 
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coloui>— led, blue, vellow,. ,ure.ui. ete. The dead pie i- then earned out of the 
enclosed \'illa 2 e throush one of the opeiiiii2' in tlie fein e. and all the .'Luightered 
pigs are laid in a row. The^e pigs are never actually en'en to the man fioni whom 
Tari is being bought, but wheiitliev have been killed by the candehite ' f.ithei and 
carried out it is recognized that they 'oeloiig to thi- man 



no ti -DLiGE.l.M.M-Vri( MlLTl.H OF THE .VKR.CM.E.MEN r THE VILLCCE, WHEV A .M.AX Is 
ENTERISl., THE T-^RI OKADE. ESDORsEtl .V^ < OREECT BY ROVSALI. 

A. The c.nvli'iate st.iiiding at the l(>we--t step leaduii; up to the .stone tabh- 

K, Hi' lathi 1, standing on the liiglif't 'teji oi on the stone table itself. 

(1. Seieeii ot nrei cane. 

T. Scieen of derorated tsii tiee'. 

D. riwi-iling hoU'ps of the village. 

H. The housi built for taking the Tai i giadi ■ not luentioned in the te.xt p 
F. The feiii 1 sinroiinding t he village. 

( . Cvi Is fionds guaiding the four entianees to the tillage. 

Is. The speet.itor.s. 

Ph The pigs with their feet tied together (later kilhd on the stone table a 
P'. The sl.in jiiti-i erl pigs laid oiitsnle the village. 


When the pigdvilling is tiiiished the pig.s are distributed. Kovsah could not .say 
exactly to whom. Ijiit apparently to those who were already members of the giude 
Tari. After this Wehi is danced continuously until about 8 oT-lock in the evening, 
when the inele terminates. 
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I'oncerning the two highest grades Rovsali knew little,, for they are the ranks 
of great chiefs, far above anything to which he could aspire, and he had not, therefore, 
had the opportunity of witnessing the ceremonies connected with them. Some 
information, however, he did give. 

(3) Mol i . — The preparations for rising from Tari to Moli are the same as those for 
entering Tari. but. instead of the circle of ar«c cane, the stone table is surrounded by an 
inner circle of orange tree.s (molt), the outer one being, as before, of tsii trees, decorated 
in the same way. For this grade, too. 300 pigs are killed. 4Velu is danced as for Tari. 

(0) Liu'usi . — The preparations are again the .same as for Tari and Moli, but 
there is no record a.s to the material used for the inner circle surrounding the stone 
table. On this occasion I.IX.IO pigs are killed.* 

^Members of the different grades are differentiated in various ways. Men who 
are Paka or of a higher graile may only eat male pigs, the sow being taboo to them, 
while those who are only Mala may eat sows ; women eat sows only. The disposal 
of the dead, too, differs for those of the higher and those of the lower grades. For 
members of all grades up to and including Karai, burial in a hole at some distance 
from the house is the rule, while for those of the three higher grades a chamber is 
excavated beneath the house of the deceased and certain special ceremonies are 
performed. {See ” Death and the Disposal of the Dead.") A man, too. of Moli 
or Liwusi rank is in the position of a '■ chief." comparable to that of a member of 
Westele in the graded society of the Sakau Peninsula. He has the right and power 
to place a taboo upon anything by fixing to it a cycas frond and a vae-tiee branch. 
In this way he will taboo the coconuts before a big >,>ele or feast and sometime.s 
also on other occasions. 

Finally in the dances at tn.ele ceremonies the different grades are distinguished 
by their characteristic decoration of face, hair, etc., and the distinctive ornaments 
which their members wear. These are as follows : — • 

(1) Mala . — ^For this rank there is no painting and no ornaments of any kind 
except for a few wisps of grass. 

(2) Paka . — A circle of green .surrounded by a circle of blue is painted round 
the right eye. In addition a cycas frond is split down the centre, and one half 
is bound about the forehead ami sides of the head, so that the leaves of the frond 
form a horizontal fringe round the head, like the brim of a hat. 

* In reply to a letter from Dr. Haitloii. eommeatiiig upon the lirge number of pi_-, u hieh 
are said to be killed on the occa'iun of a rise in r.rnk in the irraded societies of the Xorthern Xew 
Hebrides. Deacon wrote ; " With, ree.inl to the number of pm-;, they probably are exce-,sive. 
riieory and practii-e often diifer. I find here .i native describing ceremonial will almost 
invariably add descriptions of what ought to li.ive been done fur ' style.' but what was actuallv 
omitted for economy-, etc. Tlurs. a man entering a Ximangi grade should pay pigs for innumer- 
able objects necc'sary for this rank. In praitice a great many of these would be omitted owing 
to the cost. A man di.ies sometimes go bankiaipt in the middle of a Ximangi. to his shame. 
Certainly pigs do run into smaller hundreds at times.’’ 
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(3) Kami . — A white fowl's feather is stuck in the hair in the front and bent back- 
wards. and a cycas leaf is thrust into the belt at the man's back. 

(4) Tari . — A cycas leaf is stuck in the belt in the middle of the back and tie- 
feathers of a white pigeon [hdn) which kills rats is placed in tlie liair at the back. 

(5) Moll . — Two fowls' feathers painted red are stuck into the hair on either 
side of the forehead, in such a manner as to project forward ; another large white 
feather is thrust upright in the hair in the centre of the head. A man who is Moli 
wears also a pis s tusk on the (1) right arm. and on the left an ornament called panpan. 
This panpaii is a kind of armlet or leg-band which is woven in zigzag designs of a 
special rope which looks exactly like coconut siunet. but is apparently made from a 
.-'pecial plant which is found in Santo, but which Rovsali said he had not seen neai- 
\ ila. The ornament is about 34 inches deep and goes right round the limb like ,i 
cuff or garter.’^ 



FIG. <• — DIAGRAMMATIL .'?KFT( H A ** \NLNl\\AHI. <JK HFaU-BANIj ui l.U(.()N’UT "^iWET 

WORN BY MEN' OF LIWUSI RANK. \V. == WHITE : B. = BLACK 1 BL. BLT'E. 

(t)) Liiva.ii. — A member of this grade wears a panpan on the upjier part of the 
right arm and on the calf of the left leg ; he also wears two pigs' tusks on his arms, 
but he has no feathers in his hair. About his head is a band called irunmran. 
woven of coconut sinnet and decorated with horizontal bands of white, black, 
and blue ; this decorated portion coming over the forehead. {See Fig. T.j 


Reviewing what has been found out about these three districts XotJUi^u 
Tasmant. and Tismulun, it is evident that the west and south-west of Santo, from 
north of Xogugu to east of Tismulun. form one culture area, which is characterized 
bv the following : — 

(1) A social organization based upon matrilineal "lines’' or descent groups, 
forming a dual organization in the north and passing to clan exogamy in the south, 
where the clans each " belong "' to a certain locality after which they are named : 
as. for instance, in Tismulun. the clan La^urwai after the village Lasiirwai. Marriage 
with the widow of the mother's brother is also probably tvpical of this region. 

When shown the drawin-s of the two .\ralekulau effi-iies in tiip .Melbourne Museum. Kuvsali 
said that the armlets .and leg-bands of these were pnnpan and like the panpan of the Moli and 
Lrwusi grailes in Santo. Actually. the;>e armlets and lek'-band-s on the eftides are connected 
with the rank acriuired by the decea.sed who,p effigy it is. in the two .secret societie.s of the South 
West Ba}- district. 
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(2) A grade .system in which the following ranks occur : — 

(a) Tsura (or Ulumi — probably the name used between children of the 

men of the same rank. as. for instance. Vhvn gina = my idwu 
in Xogiigu). 

(b) Mala (= a hawk).* 

(c) Karai.* 

(d) Tari (=(i) Tor). 

(c) Moli (= orange-tree), with possibly a cult of the orange tree. 

(/) Liwusi (equivalent to a high chief). 

Further, the erection of a stone tablej which the man entering the grade ascends 
and on which he kills the plus ; the dancing of Welu round a fire, and the making 
of a new fire are elements in the ceremony of rise of rank in all three districts. 
The badges (jjanpan), the painted head-band, and the prominence of the colour blue 
as badges of the highe.st grades are common to Xogugu and Tismulun, though they 
are not recorded from the intermediate district of Tasmant. 

(3) Finally, there is the use of the cycas-frond and the branch of Hibiscus 
tiliaceus bound together as a token of taboo : the prominence of the cycas in the 
ceremonial rise in rank, and, in Xogugu and Tismulun, the intimate association 
between cycas. .stone-work and " chiefs." 

To this same cultiual area shoidd probably be allotted South Santo, Malo and the 
Small Islands, for at Malo there is the grade Moli, and pigs are killed on stone tables. 


DMBA (AOBA). 

Omba may be divided into East and West by a line running from Laoni on 
the north coast to some point in the uninhabited area on the south coast, west of 
Lolokaro district. 





JIG. 8. — SKETCH-MAP OF OMBA. SHOWING THE DIVISION BETWEEN THE EASTERN .AND THE 

WESTERN CCLTURES. 


* This is not recorded as a grade in Tasmant. — [f. H. W.] 

t Only done for entrance to the lowest grade in the Tasmant district. — [C. H. W. | 
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The people iuhabitiiisi \\ e-^t Omlui are called \V oruniba ami i litlei plic.-ically 1 1 leii 
those of the East section. They are very liirht-skinned. di<tincTly yellowish in pic- 
mentation. with thick lips, fiat faces and a kind of oblicpie eye. Some of them stroiidy 
resenible Chinese. Tliev are the '■ liylit-.-ikinned ( Imbaii-' " freipieutly referred to. 

In the East section two types appear to be prt‘'enr . firstly. .i woolly-hain-d. 
.short, thick-set tvpe. with a broad, low nose; secondly, a di.stinLTly curly or crimpy- 
haired tvpe. with a thin aquiline, hiph-bridiied nose and thin lips. 

The elaborate tattooiny: of the women is especially found in the Ihi.-t betw en 
Lovui Matui and Longana, such women being known as bnri. Its clearest develop- 
ment is at Loiigana. where nearlv all the women are hurt . The whole body is covered 
from the knees to the neck, in square^, diamonds and chain design.- resembling lace. 
For women who are hni-', a higher bride-price is paid than for those w-lio aie nor 
tattooed. 

In the Longangwa village area <->t Xorth-Ea-r Dmba are tiuiml remain- or 
ancient irrigation works. In the mountains above here are three lakes (one of 
these is frequently dry, the other two being permanent), from which canals lead 
to long banked-up terraces. It is interesting tliat the chiefs of Longangwa were 
regarded as the great chiefs of the island ; from Longangwa was drawn the " kings " 
of Omba, who was a kind of super-chief, ranking above the other district chiefs. 

In this Eastern district, too. cannibalism reached its highest degree of develop- 
ment ; women were specially fattened for eating, the breasts being the great delicacy. 
It difl'ered radically from that in Malekula, where the motive is principally revenge 
and glory, and where women were not eaten. Tin* la-t chief of Longangwa v.i- 
an especially famous caimihal cmmoisseiir. 

The dual organization and a three-clan orgumzatiou are the two forms present 
in Omba ; of their di.stribntion I am uncertain. It seems that the moieties h.ive 
totemic animals, concerning which they observe taboo.-. 

The dress of the men is the nnthiuil. a kiiui of mat pas-ed between the leg.-, 
tucked into the belt at the back and allowed to fall down like an apron in front. 

The drc'^s of the women i.s a mat wound round the waist. In the district of 
Nduindui. however, the mat i.s worn around the middle of the buttocks, as is done 
in Malekula : but whereas in the latter place these mats are decorated by means 
of white designs on a red ground, in Xduinduithe de.-igns are in red on a white ground. 

There is no record of the ways in which the (.)mbaus dispose of their dead, but 
it is said that in 1903 a Chinaman died, and that his body was laid upon a platform 
and a fire was lighted underneath in order to preserve the bodv by desiccation 

There appears to be a close relation between the East ( »mban culture and th.it 
of Xorth-We-t Santo. Men there wear the same dress (the walnml), though it 
is allowed to hang down at the back as well as at the front. The languages are so 
similar that the East Ombans can imder<tand the Xorth-Wc.-t Santo people. The 
social organization of Xorth-West Santo is based upon the dual organization, and, 
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finally, irrigation is also present there. (This is the only place in Santo where it 
is found. ) It is interesting that the only places where irrigation is practised, or where 
we have evidence of its having been practised formerly, namely. XorthAVest Santo, 
Xorth-East Omba. North Eaga and Maewo, are within the area ot the dual 
organization. 

In many ways the Ombans are much more refined than natives of other groups. 
Thus, in eating, they do not handle food with their fingers, but pick it up in a leaf ; 
they never fail to bathe daily and are quite scrupulously clean. 

The carrying of objects on the head, balancing them without holding them, 
is very characteristic of the (Imbans. (Imban servants will carry jugs, tureens 
and dishes on their heads C[uite securelv. even though thev uiav be doing something 
with their- hands at the same time. 

Brother and sister avoidance is verv. verv strong, so strong that it is impossible 
to recruit them together, or have both working on a plantation at the same time, 
and the most terrible thing that you can say to a man is that he has married, or 
wishes to marry, his sister. 

The Graded Society/. 

The following notes about the grade .system at Omba were obtained trom an 
Omban boy. 

In Omba the highest grades are called Moli and Liwuhi. The grade sy.stem 
and the ceremonies connected with it are called hangwe. The dance performed at 
the ceremony of the rise of rank is called haJcivan.* Head-dresses resembling masks 
(called hahale). are worn and the faces of the dancers are painted various colo\irs. 
When practising the dance the men may not he seen by the women. 

Men of Moli and Liwuhi rank wear an object call Ixin or baabaa on the calf of 
the leg and on the arm. This is said to be the same as the paapaay in Santo (which 
the informant had seen). A head-band called folorui is worn acro.ss the forehead ; 
this corresponds to the wanawuri and osporgetsa of Santo. t 

At entrance to Moli a pig is hoisted up into a cycas tree and killed on the tree. 
At the entrance to Liwuhi twenty stakes are driven into the ground in a line, and 
to each stake is bound (1) A inele leaf (cycas). (2) a croton branch. (:3) a yucca leaf. 
A pig is tied to each stake and killed in turn. At entrance to this grade, too, a 
.stone " tower " is set up, on top of which is placed a canoe with a mat sail (like 
those used on the canoes of North Malekida). One pig only is killed on this tower, 

* The h of Omba corresponds to the of Pentecost. Thus hakudu (Omba) ronvsponds 
almost certainly to the ■•iriirnn of Pentecost, and (Omba) to hukict or -iuhr, of the Hanks 

Isles.— [A. B. U.] 

t Xfct above, notes on Santo. 

i Another note on Omba runs ; "■ Oreen and red parakeet feathers are used for elabor.ite 
head-dresses for nakai dances ; also arras-bands made of parakeet feathers. In the nnkai 
ilance they have disguises completely covering the wearer.” What the nakai dances are or 
whether they are connected with the h ingtre is not mentioned. — [0. H. W.] 

2 K 
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iind tliis pig is then burnt and not eaten. This setting up of the canoe on the stone 
and the killing of the pig thereon, is to commemorate the coming of the first pigs of 
the h iinqu'c from Malo to Omba. The identity of the grade names in Omba and Malo 
and the evidence of the canoe set up on the stone for pig-killing, make it almo.st 
certain that the linnyin- of Omba and, therefore, probably the snkice of the Banks 
Islands came from Malo. as probably the mele of M est and ^outh ksanto did also. 


£P1. 


Social Ortjan i zatinn . 

( iMiceining the -.ociai organization of Epi. Deacon obtained information on two 
•separate occasion', and the evidence therefrom is rather conflicting. The fir.st 
of these was when he interviewed Jacob, of Buxumba. early in 1926 ; the second 
was apparently .shortly before his death, and after he had made the discovery of 
the '■ si.v-cla^' .system " of Ambrym. 

The island of Epi. which lies to the .-^outh of Ambrym. may. on the basis of types 
of kinship-grouping, be divided into four area.s. In the south-east the social structure 
is apparently akin to that of Tongoa and the .Shepherd Islands : in the south-west 
the Voambi district, there is a kinship system whose characteristics would seem 
to be the clas.^iug together of the mother's brother and the mother’s brother’s son. 
<ind of the father’^ sister’s .son and the sister’s sou [m.s.]. and which shows no 
evidence that nos^-cousin marriage was habitual : from the north-east the Xekaura 
ilistrict. a kin-hip-system is recorded which shows some affinities with the si.x- 
section system of >outh-we.'t .AmbrcTU.* The fouith region is in the north-west 
of the island, and includes the two places from which Deacon got his information — 
Burumba in the south and Loge village. Eingdove Bay, in the north. From the 
former there are only the statements of Jacob, from the latter there is a list of kinship 
terras, with a few rough note.- appended to it. It was after collecting this that 
Deacon wrote to Dr. Haddon : "In Epi. cro.^s-cousin mariiage seems to be the rule ; 
the relationship .'Vstein i- in agreement with it and instance^ occur in the pedigree'. 
Descent is patrilineal in local village groups."! 

The following are the kinship terms which were recorded : — 


Term. 

Grandpa rent' . . Karna. 
F. . . . . Kata. 

M. . . . . Kau'ia. 

F.Sis. [m.s.j . . Simenii 


Reciprocal. 

Grandchildren . . Kavua. 

Children . . . . Kanarhn. 

Children . . . . Kanarhn . 

B.S. [w.'.| .. Tawiend. 


For tiiF and uthei information about the.se diitnet' of Epi. I am indebted to Profes.'oi 
T. T. Barnard, in tliat be kirally lent me his abstract of I)r. Rivers' unpublished notes on 
J-:pi.-[C. H. W.J 

V B. Deacon, " The Revul.ition of Marriage in Ambrym." .1 .R.A.I.. vol. Ivii. p. dS."). 
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Tenii. Recijji'uial . 


F.Si.'. [w.s. 1 . . 

Stiiiinn. 

B.D. [w.s.] 

Kiag miarn. 

kl.B 

Kuriinra. 

Sis.Ch. [m.s.] 

Kiag miarn. 

F.Sis.H. 

Kucoeivn. 

AV.B.D. [m.s.] , . 

Kiarj miaru. 

kl.B.W. [m.s.j 

St'iiienii. 

H.Sis.S. . . 

Taicieno or Ki(tg niiarv. 

M.B.AV. [w.s,] 

Sihie'iiii. 

H.Sis.D 

Kirifj miaru. 

c b: yB. [m.s. | 

Korugilu. 

yB. [m.s.] 

Korogila . 

B. [w.s.] 

Konnccniii/'i. 

•Sis. [m.s.] 

Kov'nagu. 

edi.s. [w.s.j 

Kol'^irigii. 

ySis. [w.s.] 

Kolicaqu. 

F.Sis S [m.s.i 

Knig injiii'ii. 

Al.B.S. [m.s.] 

Kavoora. 

F..S 1 .S.S. [w..s.] 

Korn . 

AI.B.D. [m.s.] . 

Kocn. 

F.Sis.D. [m.s.] 

Koen . 

M.B.S. [w.s.] . . 

Kocn. 

F.Sis.D. [w.s.] 

KoVC ", 

AI. B.D. [w.s.] 

Kovecn. 

AI.B.D.b'h. [m.s.] 

Knnurhn. 

.Al.F.Sis.S. 

Kata. 

M.B.D.Ch. [w.s,] 

Kiwj inioi'ii. 

AI.F.Sis.D. 

Simerni. 

H 

Koc". 

AV 

Kocn. 

H.B 

Kocn. 

B.AV. [m.s.] 

Kocn. 

H.Sis. . . 

Korecn. 

B.AV. [w.s,] 

Kovecv. 

AV.B. . . 

Kril'oriJti. 

fsis H. [m s.] 

lav'ieno or King rmarn . 

W Sis. 

Kocn 

Sis.H. [w.s.] 

Kocn. 

H.F. . 

Kavovn-ii. 

S.AV. [m.s.] 

Kiag miam. 

AA'.F. . 

Kai'Cnorn. 

D.H. [m.s.j 

Kiag miarn. 

H.M. . 

hlfW 1 . 

S.AV. [w..^.] 

Kiag miam. 

W.M. . . 

Sinienu. 

D.H. [w.s. ! 

Kiag miarn. 

AV.eB.W. 

Korinarj". 

H.vSis.H. 

Konncenagn . 

ttf the pedigree.s 

to which Dear 

ju refer.s oulv one 

has been found, but thi.s 


is suttici'.-nt to throw a certain amount of light upon the .system of regulating marriage, 
and is leproducecl in the table on p. otii'." 

-tn .nialv^i' of the kinship term.s .shows the system to be one belonging to the 
■■ Australian- Dra vidian " type, the characteristic of which is the absence of special 
terms for relatives liy marriage, which wotild seem to imply that marriage normally 
took plare Sietweeu relatives, real or classiticatory. Further, as Deacon pointed 
out. the grouping of the terms appears to be in accordance with the habitual practice 
of cross-( or.sin marriage, as evinced, for instance, by the classing together of mother's 
brother, father's si.ster's husbaml and wife's father; of father's sister, mother's 
brother'' wife, and wife's mother : of mother's father's sister's children, with father 
and father ' sifter. note, running two lines." written on the rough draft of 

" Amonr DtMoou's tielil-nutes a c-onsicler.ible mimlier of rough pedigrees have been found, 
but unfiiitunately the locality to which they belong is usually not stated, and it is often 
impossible to deduce this from internal evidence. 


•2 K 2 
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Hai'i'v'b oeiiealou V. stroiisilv suggests the existeiiee ot a tlual organization in Loge 
village, with which these groupings of kinship terms wouhl be entirely in haimony. 
There are. however, certain anomalies in the terms f(rr ci-oss-eousins. for the spouse-- 
of .-iblings and the .siblinss of the spouse. 

Taking first the terms for cross-cousius. Here we hnd that, although tiie tenii 
for both female cross-con.sin.s [in.s.] is A'ocu. a di.stinction is made between the 
niother’.s brother's son and the father's sister's son : the forrrrer is classed with the 
rrrother's brother, the latter with the sister's husbatrd. the sister’s ^-ou. the daughter's 
husband and the wife's brother's sorr. As has already been indicated, the practice 
of classing mother's brother's son with mother's brother is a characteristic of the 
kinship system of the Voambi di.strict to the south of Burunrba. as is also the grouping 
together of father's sister's sorr with the sister's son. It seems probable that it is 
also significant that the alternative term for si.ster’.s husbarrtl [rn.s.] in use in the 
Burumba district is taicieno. which can only be ecpiivalerrt to tnfiann. the regular 
word for sister's husband in Voambi. 

Turning in more detail to the terms for affinals we find that the wife’s brother 
is classed with the mother's brother's .son. but not with the father's sister's son. 
while the sister's husband is classed with the latter and not with the former. This 
suggests at first sight that the marriage regulation is not marriage between cross- 
cousins, but marriage with the mother's brother's daughter, not with the father's 
si.ster’s daughter — a modification of the cross-cousin marriage which is found in 
.--everal other parts of the world. That an assmmetrical form of cross-cousin 
marriage was the rule is stated bv Jacob, but he said that marriage with 
the father’s sister’s daughter is permitted while that with the mother's brother's 
daughter is forbidden. Clearly the kin.ship terms of Loge village do not support 
this statement as it stands, but it is possibly permissible to suppose that, in the brief 
and hurried interview that he had with Jacob. Deacon confused the cousin^ between 
whom marriage might and might not take place. There are, however, several 
points which make it improbable that in Loge village, at least, anv distinction for 
marriage purposes was recognized between the two kinds of cross-cousiu.s. 

In the first place all cross-cousins of the opposite se.x are called kocn. and the 
terms for sister [m.s.] and wife's brother's wife are clearlv the same, and so also are 
those for sister's children and wife'.s brother’s children, and these, again, are the 
same as those for daughter's husband and son’s wife. Secondly, we have the 
following brief but distinct statement concerning marriage rules in thi' region : 
■■ A man can only marry a woman whom he calls and this is said to be always 
a cross-cousin in the classificatory sense.” At the same time we are told that fewer 
pigs are given by the groom in compensation for the bride if she is his cross-cousin, 
which, since all the available women must be kocu, suggests the recognition of a 
distinction for purposes of marriage between the real and the classificatory relative. 
Marriage with the mother’s brother’s widow is forbidden. Further, a man may not 
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marry any woman of iiis father's (that is his own) village, but he mav marry any- 
one of hi^ mother's village. The relations between a man and his kocu are interesting. 
In thi' part of Epi there is no avoidance between brothers and sisters, such as is 
found in several parts of Melanesia, but there is an avoidance of this nature between 
those who address each other as kocu. that is, cross-cousins of different sex. For 
instance it was said that Harry (see " Genealogy '') would not go inside a house 
where Kalileg (his mother's brother's daughter) was sitting alone, and if he met 
her on the road he would not speak to her, though he would not deliberatelv avoid 
her. This, it was said, was because he called her kocu. and that if he married her 
this would, of course, be changed. 

It is true that it i.s recorded that " a man's marriage is arranged through a 
mother's brother — the father of the desired girl.'' birt the evidence suggests that 
the words ” a mother's brother " should be regarded as equivalent to ” a kavovwa, ’ 
and that no definite diNtinctiou is intended between a mother's brother and a 
(classificatory) father's sister's husband. Fiuther, the avoidance which is normally 
practised in Melanesia between a man and Iris wife's parents is here observed between 
a man and his mother's tirother (karovini) and father's sister {simenii), under which 
titles as we have already seen, the wife's parents are classed. Thus, a man may 
not go near his father's sister, nor enter a house where she is alone. He cannot pass 
behind her back, nor take anjAhing from above her head. He may not climb a 
coconut tree in her presence.* nor may he accept food from her. Similarly he 
may not enter his mother's brother's house, accept food from him, pass behind his 
back, take anything from above hi.s head, climb a coconut tree in his presence, take 
his property, etc. 

Finally, it is clear from the evidence of Harry's genealogy that to-day, at least, 
no difference is recognized for purposes of marriage between the two kinds of cross- 
cousins. for we hnd that Harry married his father's sister’s (classificatory) daughter. 
Sara, and that Sali marries Marvin, who is both his mother's brother's and his father's 
sister's daughter. 

The evidence of this genealogy and the note ' two ' lines which accompanies 
it, make another important point clear. According to Jacob, Burumba district is 
divided up into a number of patrilineal local groups, such that a man, his father, his 
father s father, his father's sister, etc., belong to a single group. Such a local group is 
called taru. and this is the most significant unit in the social structure. The tara 
is exogamous ; land i.s owned individually, but that belonging to all men of a given 
tnru is together in one place, that belonging to men of another tara aU together in 
another place. In Harry's genealogy people from six difierent villages, or taru. 

It seeni-s from Deaton s notes on Malekula. that the reason for this prohibition 

is lest the tlimber should expose his genitals to the view of the {jemon on the ground. 

[C. H. W.] 
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are represented, and. taking the hint trom the note "two 'line'. ' we rind 
that these (am can be dithded into two groups of tkree each : in the one 
we get Rian. Loge and Angalie ; in the other Awon Mare. Arule and DigiatiO. 
That wo are justified in recognizing such a dual grouping is sugge.sted also 
by the fact that Harry uses towards people who are not itf his father's or 
his mother's village, kinship terms which would belong only to people of 
these two villages, did each village form a distinct kinship unit. Thus he 
addresses Meliio as mmemi, Moau as hocu. and Rovet as kiag miarn. Meliio 
belongs to the village Angalie, tvith which Harry is not apparently connected, 
but if we take it that Angalie and Loge belong to the same moiety, 
then Meliio can be regarded as the sister of Harry's father, and Rovet and 
Moau will fall into place as Inuj niian.i and kocu (father's sister's son and 
daughter) respectively. On this theory then Liden of Arule. Meliio's husband 
would, classihcatorily speaking, be Harry's mother'.s brother. Unfortunately, 
there is no record of what term Harry uses towards him. which might explain 
why Rovet is called kiag miarn rather than kavovu-a (mother's brother's son), 
but we do know that Harry marries Sara, who is. classihcatorily. the daughter of 
Lulen. 

It would seem, therefore, that we have in this north-west district of Epi, an 
organization based on the dual division, with patrilineal descent in the moieties, 
and each moiety subdivided into a number of patrilineal, exogamous, non-totemic* 
descent-groups or clans : that marriage with either of the cro’ss-cousins is the rule, 
and that the kinship terms have a range which includes not only people belonging 
to the villages of a man's own parents, but also all other of their respective moieties. 
Further, that the terms themselves, while clearly reflecting the habitual practice 
of cros.s-cousin marriage, show certain anomalous features, somewhat akin to the 
Voambi district kinship sy.stem, the significance of which can oidy be elucidated bv 
a more detailed examination of the mutual rights and duties of relatives in the 
Burumba district than Deacon has left on record. 


The Graded Society. 

The grade system, common in the New Hebrides, is found in Epi. The 
following is an accoimt of it obtained from Jacob, an old " chief " at 
Burumba. M'est Epi. This area has been Christian for many year.s. and 
practically all the old customs have gone. .Jacob is almost the last of the old men 
at Burumba. 

A long time ago, when .Jacob was a boy. men used to kill pigs, make a new 
fire and take a new name. This was called meyi, and was " all same " as the mange 


On Harry's uenealouv is the -'imple statement, “ Xo Totemi-m. ' — [C. H. W 
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of Aiubrviu. (Jaool) liatl been to Anibryiii aiiil to East Malekiila.) The gratie- 
iiames of the niegi of West Epi were : — 

(0) Barang Su'U ( — teats).* (4) Tamhat Leru. 

(1) Baranu. 

(J) Baraiig Nan 

(3) Tatabat. {■) Mai. 

(0 Meleuii. 

•Jacob 'aid that there were otliei irrade'. c'peeially bt-rweeii Tanibat Leru and 
Mai. who.'e name.' lie could not remember. 

At the ceremonv of rise in rank, tu.sker:' (with artificially produced curved 
tiLsks) were killed in the following manner : Tree.s. called b/uti/a. were planted 
in a I ii'cle. and to each tree a pig wa.s fastened. The ])igs were then killed in turn 
b\- dubbins on the forehead, conche.s being blown while the killing was 

piocce(.lms, A new tire wa.s then made in the (jonath or men s house. This hou.se 
contained a number of fireplaces at intervals along its length, one fire for each grade. 
These rire.s were known as umbi In {sernbt meaning fire and /a being ecpiivalent to 
taboo) At the ceremonv of rise in rank the candidate made a new fire in the 
compartment of the grade which he wa.s entering. Images of human form (made 
perhap' out of tree-fern) called taviirn. were set up for the ceremony, and a dance 
called ///? was danced. These images, according to Jacob, were the same a.s the 
tt/cf' which he 'uw when he was in Malekula. The image was made for the candidate 
by some other ohler man : it might be his father. To thi.s man he gave pigs in return 
for his services. 

Men of liigh rank. Mai or Meleun. wore an armlet called bxnt ,nbui on the right 
arm. the length of the armlet indicating the grade ; the longer it was the higher 
was the rank of the wearer. t)n the calf of the right leg a similar object called 
rubiii was worn. Thi.'. .said Jacob, was the same as the ixonbin which he saw worn 
at Archin. 

Each grade had a characteri.stic face-painting. Men who were Meleun painted 
the light half of the face red. the left half black : tho.se who were Tambat painted 
a led .'treak on the right .side, from the car across the cheek to the corner of the 
lip and a corresponding black streak on the left side of the face, with a further black 
.streak from the middle of the top of the forehead, down the nose to the mouth.' 
Jacob .saicl that there were more de.sign.' for the, other grades, but that he had forgotten 
them. Jleti used to paint their faces according to their grade, for the dance tyi. 

The images [htfirn) .set up at entrance to a grade were* erected behind the 
that is. behincl the end where the highe.st grade had its compartment, so that 

Bv rinalouy uitli othei list of grades in the other i-ilanfi-.. it probably ■^afe to assume 
that tbe term Bannuj Su'tn. u'hi<‘h is. marked with the fejure 0. is used for all those w ho liave not 
enteifd the trade ^y^tem. and that Baranu the tii-st rank to be ]mrrlia>ed. — [r. H. W.J 
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thev sUould not be seen by the women. This place was lu, or sacred. The images 
had very large penes, strapped up to one side, as in Maleknla. No stones were 
set up round or in front of the tavurn. Jacob knew of the South Malekulan practice 
of omitting the penis from the image and representing it by a stone set up before 
thi' image, but said that this was never done in Epi.* Nor were stone circles, 
such as he had seen in Maleknla, ever set up around the image. Nothing now remains 
of the old i/omnli of Burumba save two posts. 

Kava (called mini/ou) was drunk at feasts and at the pig-killing for the rise 
of rank. 

■■ Chiefs.” that is men of Mai or Meleun rank, had. besides their distinctive 
ornaments, certain prhdleges. If a " chief " wished to make any object la (taboo), 
so that no one could touch it. he took a frond of nuimal (cycas) and a branch of 
yahamha-u (a croton with large green leaves), bound these together and put them 
on the object. If a chief took a mbumhira branch, and, holding it up, touched his 
head with it, and then threw it on the ground, he was himself lu ; no one might 
fight him. and. for his part, it indicated that he would fight no one. that he desired 
peace. 

When a " chief " died lie was wrapped in mats and bmied in a grave, together 
with his armlets, pigs' tusks, and all the other insignia of his rank in the Megi. and 
also his spear. Before the body was buried it was brought out of the house and 
placed on the ground. All the people of his own and neighbouring villages came 
and cried over it. As each passed by he stuck a mbumbwa branch in the ground 
near the body. This e.xpressed symbolically the idea that the chief would fight 
no more, that he was now. for the last time and for ever la : " Chief he fight no more 
spirit belong him he la. all time.” or words to that effect, was Jacob's expression. 

* Till-' infonnation was posted to Di. Haddoti in -l.inuary. 102(i. before Deni on hail made 
liii interusive study of the graded societies of rsouth-West Maleknla. It is possible that this 
refereiue to the stone set up to represent the perns of the stone image in Maleknla was based 
upon infonnation obtained from Layard. for among Deacon's detailed notes on the Ximanki 
of South-West ilalekula there is the followini! passage : " For the Namu grade, an upright 
monolith . . . carved with a complete human hgure. the hands, with tinL'ei-s carved 

separateh'. coining together near the .genitals. Mhieh were also represented, is set up . . . 

This monolith, called nn'et iiamhar, serves as the front centre post of a small model (rnnd). uhich 
is built round it. . . . .Stretching away in a line in front of this nixil are planted a small 

number of monoliths, two to three feet high. These monoliths are called iionsun (penisesj 
mi-it. This designation is apparently jocular, the upright stone sugge.sting an erected penis. 
-Vcrording to Layard. the iiou.ittn ntnt supplies the deficiency of the " tunes" (heie 
It woulil be the tigure on the nent innnhiir). which Layard says lacks a penis. But 
I have been lepeatedlv assured that the aenf numhur has a penis when thev trouble 
to carve it ; that when the penis is absent it is on account of the difficultv of carving 
a “ piojection : and that nousvn is merely a jorular way of referring to these monoliths- 
w hich has become current through freipieiit U'C. Moreover, each .stone in the row of monoliths 
IS tailed a ii'insiin. ^o that if Layard's suggestion la- true the tiguie must lack quite a number 
of penises." 
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JacohA voice and tresTure^ indicated clearly.' I think, the awe and solemnity of 
this final rite. 

All the dead, of whatever rank. to a place called Levru or Levuru. on 
Laniinaii Island, which lies off the north-east point of Epi. From this island the 
Meei came to Epi. and it came to Lamman Island fiom Malekula. That was 
what the old men -aid when .Jacob was youiiit.* 


PAAMA ISLAND. 

The i.sland of Paama lies between AmbiwTn and Epi. From here Deacon 
obtained a list of kinship teims. but there is no trace of any notes or comments 
upon these, nor can any of the pedigrees found among the field-note.s be identified 
as coming from here. The list is also in many ways seriously incomplete : among 
the terms used by a man those for mother's brother's wife. wife, wife's sister, wife's 
brother’s wife, brother's children, and father’s sister’s daughter's husband are 
lacking : while amongst the terms used by a woman there are none recorded for 
mother's brother's wife., husband's sister's children, mother’s mother's brother's 
children, husband's sister, sister's husband, husband's sister’s husband, father's 
sister's daughter and mother's brother's daughter, and the term for brother's wife 
is very tentative.! Nevertheless, as the genealogical arrangement of the terms 
shows (see p. 507). the social organization of Paama is based upon a system of 
si.x marriage sections, similar to those of Balap in South-West Ambrym.J If the 
regulation of marriage is represented by the diagram : — 

A1 A2 

/ \ 

Id B1 

IT == Bd 

where ^ denotes the relationship between a father and his children, then the 

kinship terms may be grouped as follows : — 

ThL- iiiformatioii wa^ obtained while the Burns Philp steamei was unloadiui aoods ; 
the time wa.s short, and the inteiview necessarily hurried. 

t Since the term a^nnk is -riven for husband's brother and brother's wife |m.<.]. it .seems 
vei V probable that it is also a term used reciprocally between husband and wife. Thn is .suli- 
stantiated by the evidence -.-ivcn by Ray. {Thf I dm el Lmigungr-i. pp. 316-17.) — 

H. W.] ' 

i <'f. A. Pi. Ifcaron. "The Regulation of JIarriane in Ambrvni." J.R.A.I.. vul. Ivii. 1027. 
p. 32.7. 
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Terms Used hy n Man of Section AIT 
Tual'. F.F. ; S.S. ; e & vB. . . . . o of Al. 

ManUdi.SS. 2 of Al. 

Itet. F. . . . . . . . . . . • . . . of A2. 

Xathili ku li). S. . . . . . . . of A2. 

Xatiil'ahin (Xatn h ahin). D.. F.Sis.D. . . - of Al*. 

M.B. : F.Sis.H .. 7ofBl. 

Itaii.M. : .S.W 2 ofBl. 

Metilaa, SLs.S. ; 8is.D. ; W.B.8. . . i of C'l. 

Asind-, e & vB.W. : F.Sis.D.D 2 of C2. 

The follouiug terms refer to relatives who belong to different marriage 
.section.-^ ; — 

Wan — 

F.Sis.S. ; 31. B. 8. , . . . . . . . . , . . . . J of B2. 

W.F c? of Cl. 

D.H J of Bl. 

Sis.H. : f\'.B. . . . . . . . . . . S oi C2. 

Hava — 

F.M. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 of C2. 

M.F. : W.M. : 3I.B.D. ; F.Sis.D. S of B2. 

31.31 2 of Cl. 

F.F 7 of Al. 

Hacu kn li — 

S.D. .. ? of Al. 

D.S. ; D.D f of B2. 

Terms Used by rt Woman of Section Ul (the Wife of a Man of Al). 

Manhdi. F.F ^ of C2. 

A hen Kali. B. . . . . . . . , , . . . . . r{ of C2, 

Tuak /then, e & y Si.s. . . . . . . . , , , . , 2 of C2. 

* The terras iriven liere are as Deacon recorded them, some with the first person possessive 
pronoun, some with the third. The short pronouns used in the sinjiular of tlie possessive case 
are ; 1. fcii. h. ka : i. m ; 3. ». nf. Thus we have tnak = my brother, tu nn li == his brothel ^ 
natu k akin ray daughter [m. s.], nati n ahin = his d.uiyhter. etc. (/_'/. Rav. Aelcnn-nan 
Island Lrinifii<iq‘ ji. 317.) 
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Tenns Used by a ^Vonton of Section C’l (the Wife of n Ma/i of Al). — contd. 

Itet. F. ; B.S. ; B.D i of Cl 

Avooc M.B. ; F.SD.H c' of B2. 

Itnu. M. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . i of B2. 

Nat h' li. S. : H.F. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . of A2. 

Nnta. h aJiiv. D. . . . . . . . . . . ; of A2. 

Asutih. H.B. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , C of Al. 

Heva k ahi)K eB.W. .. . .. .. .. .. 2 ofAl. 


The following terni.s refer to relatives who belong to different marriage 
.sections : — 

Havii— 

M.F. ; H.M of B1 

F.M i ofAl. 

M.M i of A2. 

F.F ^ ofC2. 

Hava k akin — 

S.W t ofBl. 

B.D. : F.Sis. -I of Cl. 

S.S. ; S.D 9 ofAl. 

D.S. ; D.D i of B2. 

Havn kn h — 

•S.S.; ,S.D i ofAl. 

D.S. ; D.D f of B2. 

M.B.S.; F.Sis. ; D.H ^ofBl. 

A compari.son of the grouping of relatives under this system with that in Balap 

shows a very general resemblance between the two, with some verv interesting 
differences. There are in Paama three terms, which, as Deacon's infonnant in 
Ambrym expressed it, are not straight," that is, they are used for people who do 
not all belong to the same marriage section. Of these the terms hnvn and havn-ku-Ii. 
when used by a man, correspond to vavu and memhyug in Balap, with two noteworthy 
differences. Firstly, in Paama, the son’s son is classed apart from the other grand- 
children, and included with the other men of his marriage section as tvak : secondly, 
the sex distinction is recognized between the father's sister's son and father’s 
sister’s daughter, and between the mother's brother's son and mother’s brother’s 
daughter, the two male cross-cousins being classed as wan not havu, while in Balap 
all the cross-cousins are termed vavu. The other term which is “ not straight,’’ 
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lean, has no parallel in .Anibrvm, for. besicle.s the father's sister’s son and mother’s 
brother's son. it includes male relatives bv marriage, who. in Ambrym. are classed 
with the other men of tlie marriage sections to which they belong. Of those 
relatives whom, in Ambrym. a man calls nink (a term which there is ” not straight "). 
the father’s sister’s slaughter and wife’s mother (also called vav'j at Balap). are called 
havK only ; the father’s sister is classed with the daughter as )iatu-Ji-a/i.i)i. both being 
women of the same section : and for the mother's brother’s wife no term is recorded. 

’When we tmn to the terms used by a woman we find similar minor divergencies. 
The son’s sou [w.s.] is classed, as at Balap. with the other grandchildren, and there are 
no terms recorded for the mothei’s brother’s daughter and father’s sister’s daughter 
so that we cannot tell whether here, as when a man is speaking, a sex cbstinction 
is recognized ; but while in Am'hrym the father's father [w.s.] is always classed as 
vaeti vith the other grandparents, in Paama, though he may be called havii, he is 
also called by the special term inan-hii-li. In Balap the father’s sister and brother's 
daughter are called niuJ;. and the son’s wife is called by a separate term vugiil- : 
in Paama all these three relatives are included as hav>i-k-ahin. while the mother’s 
brothers son, father’s sister’s son and daughter’s husband, called ravu in Ambrym. 
are here termed haeu-l-u-ll. From Ambrym we have no definite statement as to the 
terms used by a woman for her grandparents other than her father’s father, but. 
by analogy with the terms used for these relatives by a man, it is probable that 
they are grouped, as they are in Paama. with the father’s father and husband’s 
mother. 

Apart from these differences the grouping of kindred in Paama. so far as we may 
judge from so incomplete a list, is almost identical with that in Balap, a sbght 
modification e.xistiug in the se.x distinction, in Paama. between son and daughter 
[m.s.] (repre-^eiited by the male aud female .suffixes -/( and nkin respectivelv). which 
IS comparable to that between male and female cross-cousins in this same island. 

Tiet though the groupings are so similar it is clear that the terms themselves 
arc in several in«ta!ice;^ quite distinct, as the following comparative list will show : — 


Paama. 
Tuak [m.s.] 

Tuak (thru [w.s.] 

Asuuk. 

Avovn. 

Itau. 


Balap (S.W. Ambrcm). 
Kmmasian [m.s.]. 

Konmasian [w.s.]. 

Sog vaven. 

Misyuk. 

A nrm. 


Even some of those terms which appear to be linguistically related show great 
divergence in form, as, for instance. Balap metov, Paama metilan. 

A compaiison of this list of Paama kinship terms with the notes given in Rav’s 
Melanesian Island Languages (p. 316), shows some discrepancies. Rav rmtes 
•• There is no gender. Sex may be distinguished by the words rnenhavs. male, or 
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ahvne, ato'.de. female,, following. . . . Some relationship names are common gender, 
and the wor<h denoting sex are combined with them. Xames of brother and 
sister have h. le. or hf added after the pronominal suffix. James tuen loane. Jame^s 
the brother of .John {tu. elder brother or sister), tiinali. his brother, turnali. thy 
sister (to a woman), tnnali ceile. his brothers ; tunahine, her sister {ahi, younger 
brother or sister), aktnale. her .sister, nhinale ceiht. his two sisters ; nianbuli. my 
brother [w.s.] (man. brother of a woman), nuinniali. thy brother (to a woman.i. 
rnanali. her brother, rnanialn. brother of them two (women) ; natkuli. my son 
(nntn. son), nutumah. tliv son ; anatin, natinale. his son. iiatinahine eluit. his four 
daughters. Ihon with the possessives is used for children ; ihon onaka, iJion onomo. 
ihon onen. than ore re. my. thy, his, their children. Su or so. husband or wife : asok. 
aso}n. (tsOn or asiian. usui. my, thy. his or her. their husband or wife.” 

This passage, while throwing some light on the significance of the term.' in 
Deacon's list, differs from it in the terms for siblings. According to Deacon there 
is no distinction between elder and younger brother and sister, man or woman speak- 
ing, and in this Paama resembles Balap. Ray gives /» for elder brother [m.s.J. and 
elder sister [w.s.]. and ahi for younger brother or sister, though his actual examples 
show the latter to be used by a woman and a man for the sister, and there is none 
illustrating its use by a man or woman for a brotlier. The word inankidi is also 
used differently in Ray's and Deacon's lists. In the former it is itsecl by a woman for 
her brother, in the latter it is used by a woman for her father's father (alien kidi 
being used for the brother), and by a man for his sister, although in Ambrpn the 
similai wold munakidi is u.sed by a woman for her brother, the reciprocal being 
veveiidkidi. The following list summarizes the differences; — 


Hay. Deas-ou. 


Elder luother [m.s.J 
Younger brother [m.s.J 
Elder sister [w.s.J . . 
Yotmger sister [w.s.J 
Brother [w.s.J 
Si.ster . . 


iKitali (hi.<). 
(( ah'.ne] 

tnnali (her). 
ahinale (his). 
rnankidi (my) 
ahinale (bis) 


. . taak (my). 

. . taak (my). 

. . taak a hen (my). 
. . taak a ken (my). 
. . a hen kidi (my). 
. . mankali. 


AMBRYJt. 

Deacon s discoveries concerning the social organization of the Island of 
Ambrtnn have already been published in the Joam. Roy. Anthrop. hist., vol. Ivii. 
p. b2.j. It was hoped that a detailed study of his field-notes would throw further 
liuht on the rights and duties of relatives in this Dlancl. but unfortuuatelv. though 
two complete genealogies have come to light, one from Ranon in the north and the 
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other from Toak in the s-outh-east. and tlioiiiih tliere are other framm-ntarv 
uenealoaies which it is probably accurate to attribute to Ambryin. no explanatoi y 
notes have been found, nor does there .seem to be much hopi- of ever findiiiit them. 
The two complete genealogies are repioduced below, together with ^uch annotation^ 
as are on the originals (p. 513). 

The following notes about the graded society of Ambiyiu were, it appears, 
collected during his stay at Vila from men of Ambrym. They were nut written up bv 
Deacon himself, but have been gathered together from the tiekhnotes. — [('. H. W.j 


///( t»/V/ded SlHll'ty. 

The graded society, which is typical of all the northern and cential Xew 
Hebrides, is known in Anibrvm as the T/rt/g/gc. The names of the grades in thi* 
Mangyu were obtained from men ot the villages of Lonwolwol. near Dip Point, 
and Sulol. 

.\t Lonwolwol the grade names are ; — 

(1) Barang. (5) Mweleun. 

(2) Barang Yit (nV = stone). (6) Lukparo. 

(3) Naim. (7) IMal. 

(4) Wurwur. 

Comiected with this society there are three types of masks, called pnto. rom 
<nid fiulong.'"^ which are kept in the mict or men s house, and are worn on certain 
occasions to frighten the women. A man has to pay pigs, the informant did not 
know to whom, before he can wear one of these masks. 

At Sulol village the names of the fourteen different grades were given, some of 
which, as will be noticed, art' the same (allowing for phonetic cliange.s) as those at 
Lonwolwol. The graile.s are ; — 


(1) Ngor. 

(2) Potomau. 

(3) Mwelip. 

(4) Tangop. 

(.5) Pwerang. 

(h) Pwerang Tek. 
(7) Sakaran. 


(8) Luul. 

(h) Wurwui. 

(10) filllgul. 

(11) Xaim. 

(12) Mweleun. 

(13) Lukparo. 
(1 4) Mai. 


Here, as at Lonwolwol. Mai is the highe.st grade and Lukparo and Mweleun 
the two ne.vt highest, but whereas at Lonwolwol. MTirwur succeeds Xaim. at Sulol 
it precedes it. and between them is the rank Gulgul. Further, at Sulol. Xaim and 
Mweleun are divided into two .su])-ranks. The men's chdjhouse is called imel at 


* There is no statement a.s to whether these three types of mask belong to any special 
grades, nor is there any description of them. — C. H. W. 
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Sulol as it is at Loii-o'olwol. but there i-; no mention of ;in\- masks connected with 
the Mungije. which are kept in it. 

Throughout Ambrvm. it ^eems, tlic chief features of the ceremonial of the 
are the killing of pigs, the as.-umption by the initiate of a new name, and 
the making of a new tire. The clianicterLstic of the higher ranks is the setting u]) 
of an image in human form, in which, it is believed, the ghost of the father s father 
comes to reside and care for the welfare of his descendant who is taking the new 
rank.* The image is covered Iw a house, or by some structure representing a 
house. 

The full ceremonial attendant upon the rise of rank in the Mfnnjgc has not 
been recorded, but the following fragmentary details are interesting. For the 
rank of ilwelip the candidate kills a pig on the ground liy means of clubbing it on 
the forehead. For Pwerang he makes an image {tainaJce) and erects a platform 
over it ; he then goes up on to this platform and the people throw coconuts and 
stones at him. For Mweleim a roughly dressed stone is set up and pigs are killed 
beside it. For Mai the candidate erects stones all round his house (some of which 
measure as much as two feet high by one foot wide and one foot thick), and pays 
pigs to the members of Mai. 

At the funeral of a man. the rites performed are an almost exact replica of 
the proceedings which took place when the deceased made his last rise in the 
Mri/ic/ge. 

Concerning the origin of the in Ambrvm the evidence is clear. 

Deacon was told by two informant.s. whom he brought together, one from Lonwolwol 
village. Ambrym. the other from Vanbant village. Port Sandwich, E. Malekula, that 
this Mangge had been introduced into -\mbr\-m from Malekula. and that the 
ceremonial at entrance to the grades at Lonwolwol is e.xactlv like the ceremonial 
for the corresponding grades at Vanbant. 

Besides the Mangge. the existence of another group of ceremonies, called the 
L"an, was recorded at Suloi. These ceremonies involve the pui'chase of an image 
which represents some dead relative of the candidate whose spirit udll guard the 

* On a loose sheet of paper there is ,i note to the effect that the image erected for tiie 
g[<ini/gf is called tainake, and that no gho.st resides in it. There i.s no evidence to show whether 
this note is eailier or later than the one which states that the ghost of the father's father resides 
in tlie image, but it does seem possible that the latter statement arose from a confusion between 
the image set up in the higher ilainjgi grades and that erected in connection with the Liian 
{ r. below), and that the note “ Xo ghost resides in the Ttimukf ’’ is a later correction. The only 
difficult V in accepting thi^ e.xplanation of the contradictory statements is that in all the notes 
on the Luan it is recorded that the image " represents some dead relative whose spirit irill watch 
over the candidate." whereas in the notes on the Mangge the image is said to be the abode of the 
ghost of one specific relative, the father's father. This is supported by Rivers {" Descent and 
f'ercmonial in Ambrym." J.Ii.A.L. \-ol. xlv. p. d3(i), who. however, doe.s not mention the Luan 
at all. and may have failed to distinguish it from the Matujgt , which is the onlv non-indigenous 
organization mentioned by him. — [f. H. ’VV.] 
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latter tlirougliotit Ms ceremonial life. It is stated that no one may go into the 
imel or men's house, tmtil he has passed through a Lvan ceremony. The Luan of 
AmbrjTn is recognized as corresponding to the Ruan of Onua district, E. Malekula, 
and, according to tradition was introduced from Malekula . It is entirely independent 
of the Mangge organization, but exists side by side with it, just as in S.\Y. ]klalekula 
the graded society of the Xalatirai co-exists with and is distinct from the graded 
society of the Ximanke. 


2 l2 
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NOTES OX THE BAAMBA. 

[With Plates XLVII-LII.]^ 

By E. J. Waylaxd. 

1 . — IXTRODL'C’TIOX. 

The Baamba, as dealt -witli in these notes, are a comparatively little-known people 
li\Tng on the northern Semhki- plains, and on the north-western foot-hills of 
Euwenzori — if one mav speak of foot-hills in connection with this mountain. They 
are essentially forest-folk, and although some of them live on the range, it would 
appear that they are not a mountain tribe nor could I find that they claim to 
have been one at any time. The following notes were collected by me about six 
years ago, during a \-isit to the Semliki Valley, and may now be regarded as supple- 
mentary to an account of the Bambwa (Bamba or Bwamba) given by the Rev. 
J. Roscoe [The Bagesu. Cambridge, 1924, pp. 147-155). This author writes, 
almost invariably, in the past tense ; I have recorded these notes as I received the 
information in the present tense. 

I had hoped to re-visit the Semhki area and to add to these notes, but cir- 
cumstances have rendered this impossible, for some time to come at any rate. The 
information coUected by me was in effect checked, and in some measure added to, 
by the Rev. Archdeacon Lloyd, late of the Church Missionary Society, who, during 
my absence, kindly questioned for me Baamba folk who had come over the range 
into Toro proper. Archdeacon Lloyd’s enquiries were imdertaken without refer- 
ence to any of my results. The notes, which were not made with a view to 
publication, are given for the little they may be worth. I claim no special 
acquaintance with ethnology ; moreover, because the time which I could devote 
to anthropological enquiries was extremely hmited. and my visit to the Buamba 
country was a short one, I considered it desirable to leave several matters untouched 
till, on some future occasion, I could go into them thoroughly. The principal 
matters thus postponed are ceremonies connected with birth, burial, secret 
societies, sowing and harvesting, and rain-making. Indeed. I did not regard my 

1 All these illustrations, with, the exception of PI. XLIX, Fig. 2, and PL LII, Fig. 2. are 
from photographs taken by Mr. A. D. Combe. 

- Pronounced Semiliki by the Baamba. 

^ The Bakonjo, who cultivate alarmingly precipitous slopes up to an altitude of 10,000 
feet are essentially the mountain people of Ruwenzori. They are decidedly intelligent and 
claim that they were driven up from the plains many generations ago by invaders from the 
north. These, they say. were the original Baganda. 
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enquiries in the light of a serious scientific investigation, nor wa.s I officially con- 
cerned with anthropology ; hence the extremely scrappy nature of these notes. 

The followins nomenclature is here adopted : Bvatuha. the country ; Baantha. 
the people ; Kiiainha. the language. 


2. — The Couxtry. 

The Buamba country is bomided on the west by the Semliki River and on 
the east bv the Euwenzori range. It extends in a north-easterly direction from 
latitude O' 22' X. to 0" 53' X. approximately. The area is. very roughly, rectangular, 
and about 50 miles long by 15 mdes broad. It lies in the western branch of the 
Rift Valiev and is. for the most part, gently undulatina. The rivers, however, 
run for the greater parts of their courses in very steep-sided gorstes cut through 
soft sediments of late Phocene or Pleistocene Age. Except in the vicinity of the 
range, the coimtrv is verv thicklv forested, and oil palms are locally abundant. 
In the extreme north of the area (at Buranga), at the foot of Ruwenzori. there are 
boiling sahne springs of a petrifving nature, the waters of which, when externally 
applied, are supposed by the natives to cure rheumatism and skin complaints. 
Most of Buamba lies in the Congo ; for the Uganda-Congo boundary runs along 
the Lamia River which enters Buamba at 0' 36' X. by 0' 29' E, approximately ; 
and after making a big sweeping curve to the west, joins the Semliki at about 
0° 50' X. by 0^ 30' E. Buamba, north of the Lamia, falls within the .Ad mini strative 
District of Toro. In the immediate vicinity of the range, which rises with astonish- 
ing abruptness from the plain, the coimtrv is rocky and boulder-strewn, and the 
rivers, which during the rains come down as torrents from Ruwenzori. show a 
marked tendency to swing sharply to the north as they enter Buamba. 

There are no Europeans resident in Buamba : but there are a few small mission 
huts run by natives. Among white folk the country is doubtless best known by 
certain elephant-hunters. 


3. — The People. 

(a) Physical Characteristics . — As no instrument necessary for obtaining 
anthropometric data was in the possession of the writer, nothing better than 
general impressions of the physical constitutions of the natives could be obtained. 
There can be no doubt that the Baamba are a decidedly short people ; some of 
them indeed are diminutive, but there is much variation in this respect ; and one 
receives the impression (possibly a wrong one) that a large number of measurements 
would bring out two average heights for either sex, one being short, the other 
fairly tall. This would appear to be a point worthy of investigation. A tendency 
to the so-called pigmy-curve of the back is frequently noticeable, but steatopygy 
is seldom, if ever, very strongly pronounced. Judging by appearances (which may 
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be deceptive) the Baamba are less long headed than most other tribes of the 
Protectorate, and tlius their physical characteristics, no less than some of their 
customs (eating snakes, for example), suggest a Xegrillo-Baiitu fusion. 

(b) Clothing and Adonunent . — Clothing is of the simplest. It consists, in 
both sexes, of a piece of bark-cloth passed between the thighs and then up, under 
and over a string or band — a leather thong frequently, but sometimes a belt or 
chain bought at an Indian dvha in Toro — and allowed to hang down. In the case 
of men the part of the cloth that passes between the thighs is commonly allowed 
to sag (PI. XLVII, Figs. 1 and 2) : this is not so in the case of women, who very 
generally pass the cloth up over and down to the right at the back (PI. XLVIII, 
Figs. 3 and I). The front flap of a woman's loin cloth is in many instances 
ornamented by safety pins arranged in chevron pattern, or in a single row at the 
top. These are greatly prized. 

The men wear few ornaments except bracelets of woven grass or of metal ; 
these are worn on the wrists, above the elbow, on the ankles and below the knee. 
Occasionally a man may be seen with a necklace of trade beads. The women wear 
very numerous bracelets, those made of grass being the connnonest ; many are 
made of iron and some of brass wire — a trade article purchased in Toro. Gra.ss 
bracelets are frequently blackened by means of smoke. 

Hear-y iron neck ornaments are worn by married women. These are in some 
cases tliick closed iron rings ; others are open rings prolonged into straight blunt 
horns botmd together by ■wire at the ends (PI. XLIX, Fig. 1). In many instances 
thiimer iron is used and the open ends are prolonged into flat closely coiled spirals 
(PI. XLIX, Fig. 2). Occasionally loops of iron wire are used. Children in arms 
generally have a large number of grass or iron necklaces to which are attached many 
charms and amulets, such as leopard's teeth, cnwry shells, cartridge cases, and 
little pieces of wood. 

Ear ornaments are not very common ; a few of the Baamba of both sexes- 
however, have the lobes pierced and one or more iron rings passed through the 
hole. There are seldom more than a single hole in each lobe. Finger-rings of 
grass or metal are not imcommon. especially among the women. Any digit, 
including the thiunl). may support one of these ; but the index finger seems to be 
especiallv favoured. Very rarely indeed the septum of the nose is pierced and a 
(piill or stick pu.shed through the opening. 

Lip-rings are co mm on, more so among the women than the men. Occasionally 
(chiefly among the men) a single ring-hole is pierced through the centre of the 
upper hp, but more co mm only two others are present as well, one at each extremity 
of the upper lip. Among the women the central hole is usually omitted and there 
may be two or more ring-holes in each lip at the extremities — two each side of 
the upper lip and three each side of the lower lip is common (PI. XLIX, 
Fig.s. 1 and 2). 
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Formerlr it was the custom for every member of the tribe to tile the incisors to 
point', but bv no means do all the Baamba do this to-day. Eyebrows and eye- 
la'hes are in manv instances removed, and cicatrization is indiiltrt'd in by both 
sexes. The scars are all raised and are of the same colour as the surrounding skin. 
Cicatrization on the face takes the form of lines of raised dots, the commonest 
type bein,2 that of a band of two or three such lines placed horizontally across the 
forehead (PL XLIX. Eig. 2. and PI. LI. Fig'. 1 ami 2). (Occasionally the number 
of lines is increased in the Aucinity of the temples. With regard to cicatrization 
patterns on the trunk and arms, the illiistratioiis on Pis. XLIX-LI. will give a 
better idea than a verbal description. The patterns adopted are purely ornamental 
and are subject to individual choice. They have, so far as I could gather, no clan 
or family significance. 

In general, the hair is worn short in both sexes, and the head i-; frecpientlv 
shaved. Some women wear a short fringe, and a top-knot is occasionally seen 
among the men. Except when dancing, no ornaments are worn in the hair. 

(c) Eating and Drinking . — ileal times are very irregular ; the men eat when 
they feel inclined to do so. Several men partake of their meal together in a small 
dining hut. called Kitnhi. which the women are not allowed to enter. In addition 
to the usual totem prohibitions, as far as food is concerned, there is a general taboo 
on carnivore flesh for women ; nor may they eat chicken — a common form of 
prohibition in savage Africa. 

Their neighbours, the Batoro. say that the Baamba are cannibals ; an assertion 
which the Baamba deny. It would seem, however, that the Ababulebule (see 
next section) are corpse-eaters and therefore, perhaps, ceremonial cannibals. It is 
to be noted, too. that Roscoe found the Baamba eating human flesh when he visited 
them some twenty- five years ago. Moreover, the right arm of a murderer is eaten 
in certain circumstances (see under Battle, p. 522). 

LMcooked meat is sometimes con.sumed. but it is usual to drv all meat on sticks 
in front of a fire before it is eaten. 

(d) Tribal (Jrganizaiion . — The tribe is cbvided into two sections : — 

(a) The Babuizi. 

(h) The Ababulebule. 

The habitat of the former is in eastern Buamba. in the vicinitv of Ruwenzori ; 
that of the latter clo.se to the Scmliki River, and chieflv in the Ituri Forest. The 
language, of which dift’ercnt dialects are spoken by the Babuizi and the Ababule- 
bule. belongs to the Lihuku division of the Bantu tongues and is known as Kuamba. 
The people have not true chiefs, but they have always acknowledged the Maknina 
of Toro a^ their overlord. 

Their own form of administration has always been patriarchal, and because of 
thi' the people have not taken readily to the present svstem. which lui' been gently 
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and not unwisely ttrust upon them. There is now a Muganda agent in charge of 
that part of the Biiamba country which falls within the Administrative boundaries 
of Toro. 

The tribal imit is the village community, which is essentially a family group. 
The head of each \nllage is a paterfamilias, who chose the site of the village in the 
first instance, and aroimd whom are gathered his wives and children, and the wives 
and children of his sons and sons' sons : so that a village may contain as many as 
fifty hitts. The paterfamilias, or elder (sali). has little power beyond that of 
arbitration, although in theory he is the Great-One in authority. The tribe is 
divided up into a number of totemic clans : these have been already listed by Eoscoe 
{loc. cit.). Descent is in the male line, and clan exogamy is strictly observed. The 
Babuizi and Ababulebule intermarry. 

(e) The Village. — A Buamba village (kikaii). unlike those generally seen in 
imtouched Bantu Africa, consists of a “ street,” that is to say two lines of huts 
facing each other (PI. LII. Fig. 1 ). At each end of the street is a ghost hut. Villages 
are generally, but not always, situated on fairly high ground (low hills) near streams. 
Each ’K’ife has her own hut in which she sleeps with the very ymmg children. Boys 
and girls of the same family having arrived at the age of puberty sleep separately 
under one and the same roof, the hut being regarded as their own. There is a 
sj^cial dining hut for the men. In hut construction the roof is made first. The 
floor of the hut is of beaten mud or cowdung or both. Xo grass is allowed on the 
floor. 

When for any reason a son decides to break away from the patriarchal circle, he 
betakes himself with his \vife and other belongings to an imoccupied hillock, there 
to start the germ of another village of which he will be paterfamilias. 

(f) Magico-Religious Affairs and Initiation Ceremonies. — Eehgious cult consists 
very largely of propitiation of the spirits of the dead {mulimo). A creator known 
as Xgainnhnnga, is recognized; he does not appear to receive any special worship, 
and is. as far as I could discover, otiose. A number of powerful spirits, or minor 
■■ gods ” collectively known as Balubide are propitiated. These are sometimes 
identified with the Bachwazi. the white wizards who are supposed to have .sprung 
from the crater-lakes of Toro, very long ago, and to have returned there. 

Wizards or medicine-men. whose powers are said to be hereditarv. are set 
apart for training from childhood ; and from tlie first their diet is restricted. They 
may not partake of the flesh of the snake (njirk). rat {mbala). lion (ntale). or leopard 
(Sgue). The nature of the training and initiation ceremonies of wizards is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to discover. The functions of the wizard are the healing 
of the sick, augury and divination, and the making of rain if and when this becomes 
necessary, which. I am told, it seldom does. >Sickness is considered to be due to 
interference from spirits of the dead. The troubled person consults the wizard 
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who determines who the spirit is. and whether the time is ripe for propitiation, and 
the nature of the sacrifice to be made. It may (rarely) happen that the root of the 
trouble is a message from the spirit- world to the cft'ect that the patient is called 
upon to perform some specific act or sertfice ; but in any case propitiation is at the 
expense of the individual seeking help from the wizard. Offerings are made : the 
people of the village come together and dancing and di’inking is indulged in. some- 
times for several days : beer is distributed, coats are slaughtered and promiscuous 
intercourse permitted. 

Circumcision is performed upon all the males. This rite is called Enjamba. 
Each father circumcises his own son. and the day and time of the operation are 
kept absolutely secret. It is beheved that should man's estate be reached by an 
uncircumcised indi^-idual. evil spirits will make off with him, and he will die. 
Before the ceremony takes place the father makes gifts to the spirit of the tribe 
(presumably some great ancestor, but I am not sure of this). He also builds a 
small ” temple hut ” before which he places offerings on his son's behalf, praving the 
while that circumcision may free his son from evil. 

After circumcision a boy is domiciled with his father for four days. He is then 
sent into the forest close at hand, there to build a small grass hut in which to dwell 
in seclusion for three months. During this time he is forbidden to go near anv 
women, but should he do so. both he and the woman approached are punished. 
His actions are carefully watched, and his food is pro\ided by his father and lis 
male friends. Any infriugement of rules is severely dealt with. M’hen the period 
of seclusion ha.s drawn to a close the boy fills his little house with dried grass and 
burns it down. He rushes off to the nearest stream (kitamba) to wash : and when 
night falls, he returns to the compoxmd of the hut wherein he was circumcised. 
Here the Chief Woman of the village (the first wife of the paterfamilias) clothes 
him from head to foot in dried banana leaves, covering his head and face completely 
with them. He then enters the hut, and all the men of the village, including his own 
father, are called to attend. When they are gathered outside the hut she who 
clothed the lad stands at the door and cries out to the men — Bo yon see your son 
From this time onwards he is a man of your tribe, and if anyone does him an injury or 
■puts a spell upon him, I, the Mother of his clan, will curse such a one, I will curse him 
unto death. A great feast is then prepared, and there is much show of rejoicing, 
during which all cry the sin of the child is destroyed for the " Gods ” have been 
propitiated by blood imagira). After the feast is over, the boy returns to his father’s 
hut where he stays for a month. Then arrangements may be made for his marriage. 

(g) Marriage.— It appears that the Baamba never sell their girls in marriage. 
Wives are usually obtained by exchanging the girls of three or four years of at^e of 
one family for those of another. No dowries are paid. If a man does not like a o-fil 
when she has become marriageable, he takes her back to her father with a small 
present (of five chickens it is said) and asks for another girl of the same standing 
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Should he find a desirable girl he gives the father a goat, and, proi'ided that she is 
willing, the girl becomes the wife {nhari) of him who gave her father a present. 
A marriage contract of this sort is usuallv an occasion for much beer drinking, 
dancing, and fighting, which starts as a sham and frequently ends more or less 
seriously. 

A Baamba girl need not wait to be chosen, she may choose for herself, in this 
manner : Having seen a man whom she desires, she goes to his hut and, if he mil 
have her, makes her home there. After some days, her father or brother, or both, 
come in search of her. Much loud taUdng and shouting ensue ; quivers are filled.^ 
spears sharpened, drums are beaten and terrifying noises are produced by means of 
ivory and other horns. Some sham and, possibly, a httle real fighting may follow. 
But httle comes of it all. for when the opposing parties meet, the father of the man 
who concealed the woman appeases her '' enraged ’’ parent, to whom he gives, if 
he has one, a daughter of his own (who may be exceedingly^ young) to become the 
bride of the brother of the " stolen " girl. The matter is thus " squared up ” ; 
but any misfortune arising from this arrangement must be equaUv shared, and so, 
should one of the vives die, the other must go back to the house of her parents. 
She then becomes eligible for re-marriage, or may be given away in circumstances 
similar to those already related. To become a spouse is considered the duty of 
every young woman of Buamba. 

When a husband dies, his widow gives vent to much wailing and displays signs 
of sorrow for two or three months, during the whole of which time she is smothered 
from head to foot in castor-oil and ashes. At the end of the period of mourning, if 
not too old, she is escorted by her friends to another village where, it is hoped, 
another husband may be found for her. She is dressed in all her finery and well 
smeared in oil and coloured clay. The men turn out to admire her, and those who 
desire the woman pelt her with puff balls. The prize goes to him who first hits 
her on the breast with one of these. She is then taken a wav to become a temporarv 
wife. This is a sign for illicit intercourse ; men seize voung girls and drag them off 
to their huts where they stay for three or four days, after which they' return ; the 
widow remains till the man who has taken her decides whether he will make her his 
wife or not. The woman, however, has some say in the matter. 

Free sexual intercourse is a verv common occurrence among the Baamba. and 
is not an offence so long as it is the outcome (part of) a ceremonv such as that 
described above, and alway's provided that the female is willing. It is said that 
fathers urge their girls to seek intercourse with men when a proper opportunitv 
presents itself. If as a result of such intercourse a child is born, the man must 
make a present to the girl's father, thus buying the child, and the girl must return 
to her father as soon as the child can be left. 


^ It does not appear that the bow and arrow are ever used in %\aifare by the^e people. 
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(h) Cultivation. — Men and women work together in the fields : the former 
clearing the forest while the latter sow the seed and cultivate the crops. These, at 
the present dav. are Indian corn, sweet potatoes, rice, semsem. pumpkins, and yams. 
Bananas are also grown. 

(i) Hunting . — The Baamba are great hunters and pursue almost anything 
from the elephant (nibungu) to the rat. They himt by means of spears (kunga), 
bows (fvba) and arrows (kOile). and nets and traps. Meat, particularly elephant 
meat, which is considered a luxury, is sometimes eaten in a semi-putrid state. M hile, 
as alreadv mentioned, women may not ordinarily partake of the fle.sh of the hon, 
an exception is made when one of the.se beasts is known to have killed and fed upon 
one of the village cows ; then the females of the village are permitted to make a 
meal of the offal and contents of the lion s stomach, provided all are satisfied that 
the brute is really responsible for the kill. Rats and snakes are greatly sought 
after and shot with small arrows from a distance of ant-thing up to 15 yards. As 
soon as a Baamba ha.' discharged his arrow he ducks, at the same time throwing 
his body over to the right. 

(j) Battln . — The Baamba strike one as a cheerful folk with a mild air. They 
are. however, easily roused to anger, when their love of a fight appears to equal 
that of the proverbial Irishman. Indeed, no young man is looked upon with favour 
till he has blooded his spear ; and until he has done so he may take no part in the 
councils of the tribe. It is for this reason, possibly, that quarrels are picked on the 
slightest provocation. One c^uarrel tends to lead to another. Should a man meet 
his death in a private feud there are two alternative ways of dealing with the 
matter : By one the culprit is delivered up to justice ; he is put to death and 
his right arm, well roasted, is eaten by the relatives of the murdered man. The 
rest of the body is given over to the Bahuhu.^ the Babira^ or the dwarfs of the Congo 
Forest, who are notified beforehand. In cases where the culprit escapes and is not 
delivered up to ju.stice. the war-horns are blown, that is to say excruciating noises 
are made by means of carved elephant tusks. On hearing this alarm, every man 
runs to his hut. seizes his spears and .shield and hastens to the scene of the slaughter. 
Sides are quickly taken and battle at clo.se quarters begins. Spears (kunga). which 
are socketed, are not thrown but used as stabbing instruments, and when these 
are broken, knives (mhnko) are used (throwing-knives appear to be unknown). 
The art of this type of warfare appears to be to capture as many .spears as possible 
and then to bolt off home, lea%’ing the fight to continue as it may. The quarrel is 
not considered to be over, however, till the casualties on each side are accounted ecjual. 

The Baamba shields (nguha) — (PI. LIE Fig. 2) — are large and somewhat heart- 
shaped. They are made of basket-work and edged as a rule with fur. They may be 
described as ” floppy." Tiny bows and arrows are u.sed. but only in hunting. 


‘ People closely allied to the Baamba and livinsrin the Ituri Fore.st near the .Semliki. 
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Januanj 1929. 

Annual Meeting. (Sef p. 1.) 


JaiVKhy loth. 1929. 

Orclinarv Meeting at .52. L'pper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myees, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor R. Ruggles Gate.s read his paper on '' Studies of Eskimos and 
Indians in the Canadian Arctic." illustrated by lantern slides and e.Hiibits. 

The paper was discusseil by ilr. Gow.rx. Professor Fleure. Dr. Hareisox, 
Mr. Paekyx, Mr. Brauxholtz. Mr. Fallaize, Mr. Hornell, and the Pre.sidext, 
and Professor Ruggle-S G.^tes replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Ruggles Gates for his 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 29th. ^ 

Febructiij Vlth. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Torday read his paper on " The Principle.s of Bantu Marriage." 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Balfour. Prof. 3Ialixowski. Mr. Dhiberg. 
Mr. ScH.\PERA, Capt. Pitt-River.s, and Dr. Staxxu.s. and Mr. Torday replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Torday for his paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till February 26th. 

Fehruaiy 26th. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myre.s. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Dr. J. Klercker, Mrs. R. W. Gaunt. 3Ir. AVilliam Vernon Brelsford. 

^ Annual (icneral Meotinir. 
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The Peesidext alluded to the death of Sir C, Hebcules Read. Past President 
and Trustee of the Institute, and paid an eloquent tribute to his life and work, and 
asked the Fellows present to join with the Council in the expression of rettret and 
sympathv to be sent to Ladv Read. 

Mr. J. B. Ch_aeleswoeth read his paper on The Topoke of the Congo." 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Torday and Mr. Dribero. and Mr. 
Chaeleswoeth replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Chaeleswoeth for hi> paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till March 12th. 

March Vlth. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myre.s, Pre.sident. in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Abbe Beeuil read his paper on '' Essai de Coordination des faits geologi- 
cpies. relatif aux industries paleologiques anciens au sud et sud-est d'Angleterre." 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Peake. Mr. Warrex, and the Presidext. and 
the Abbe Brecil replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Abbe Breuil for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till March 26th. 

March 26th. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and conhrmed. 

The election of the following a.s Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced : Mrs. H. Gnana Durai, Miss Laura Garrard. Mr. C. F. Hawkes. 

In the absence of the author. Mr. A. Lucas, ni Egvpt. Professor Myres read 
his paper on The ^lature and Colour of Pottery, with special reference to that of 
Ancient Egypt." 

The paper was discussed by Professor Gordox Childe. Miss Murray, ilr. 
IIoRXBLOWEE. and the Presidext. 

A hearty vote of thank.s was accorded to the author for his paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till April 16th. 


April mh. 1929. 

f)rdinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. 3Iyees, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and conhrmed. 
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The President then left the Chair, which was taken by Mr. H. J. E. Peake. 
Past President. 

The President read his paper on ■' The Origin of the Fibula and the distribu- 
tion of its earlier varieties in Greece and the Xearer East, illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

The paper was discussed bv Mr. de N.avarro, Professor de Mont.morency. 
and Mr. Peake, and Professor Myees rephed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Pre.sident for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till April 30th. 

Apiil oOth, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. C. 0. Blagden in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced ; Mr. J. B. Charlesworth. Mr. C. A. L. Hahn. Mr. E. E. Jenkins. Dr. 
Dan McKenzie and Professor E. H. Minns. 

Mr. Deibeeg read his paper on " The Galla Colonists of the Sixteenth Century.” 

The paper was discussed by Mr. E. Torday, Miss AVerner, Mr. Lons Clakke, 
Mr. Beaunholtz. and Mr. Parkyn. and Mr. Driberg rephed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Driberg. and the Institute 
adjourned till Mav llth. 

Mai/ UtiL 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myees, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confiimed. 

Dr. E. F. Ashley Montagu read his paper on " The Tarsian Hypothesis in 
the Descent of Man." 

The paper was discussed by Dr. .Shrubsall. Professor Le Geos Clark, Dr. 
Hose. Miss Tilde.sley. Dr. Harry Campbell, and the President, and Dr. 
Ashley Montagu rephed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Ashley Mont.cgu for his paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till May 28th. 

May 2Sth. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at -52. t'pper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myees. President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced : Baron von Eickstedt. Dr. Chas. Hose. Miss Maisie Gaffikin. Mr. H. 
Hogbin. Miss M. K. Kennedy. Mr. H. C. Lake. Mr. J. A. Spranger. 
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Mrs. M. Hasluck read her paper on ” Turkish Games," illustrated hy photo- 
graphs and lantern slides. 

The paper 'was discussed bv Lady Gomme. Sir Thos. Arnold. Miss Durham. 
Mr. Hornell. and the President. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs. Hasluck for her paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till June 4th. 


June ith. 1929. 

Special Meeting at 52 Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myres. President, in the Chair. 

Mr, T. A. Pickard opened the discussion on " The Di'C-overy of Metals." 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Peake. IMcCarthy, Garfitt. Hobley. 
Jaaies, G. a. M’ainweight. Rich.ards. Beaunholtz, Hildburgh. Reynolds, and 
the President, and Mr. Rickard replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Rickard, and the Institute 
adjourned till June 11th. 

June 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. G. D. Hornblower in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last two meetings were read and confirmed. 

Miss J. G.aultier de LA^ ERENDEY gave a recital of the Folk Songs of Canada — 
Eskimo,. Indian, and French Canadian, in the costume appropriate to each race. 

In the interval between two groups of songs Mr. H. J. Brannholtz 
demonstrated a series of slides representing X. American artifacts and pictographs. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Gaultier de la Verendry for 
her pleasing rendering of the Folk Songs, and the Institute adjourned till June 2.5th. 


June 2bfh. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. Hornblower in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Miss B. Blackwood read her paper, “The Indians of British Columbia.” 
illustrated by lantern shdes. 

The paper was discussed by Mrs. Aitken, Mr. Parkyn, Sir Flinders Petrie, 
Mr. Hornblower. and Mr. Fall.aize. Sir dV. Flinders Petrie showed lantern 
slides of flint implements from Palestine. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Blackwood and Sir Flinders 
Petrie, and the Institute adjourned till the autumn. 
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Oct'jbtr ■2'dth, 1929. 

Ordinary iMeetiny at 52, Upper Bedford Plaee. 

Professor J. L, Myke^, Pied<lenT. in the Chair. 

The minuter of the last meetina were read and confirmed. 

Mr, Tordav read hi' paper on ■' Fetishism. Tilolatiy and IVitchciaft aniona the 
W estern Bantu. " 

The paper wa.s discussed by Profe.ssor Elliot Smith, Mr. Hexry^ Baleoi r, 
Professor Malixowski, Dr. (.Ieoroe DoR'Ey. Capt. Rowe, and Mr. Toruay 
replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to i\Ir. Tor pay for Ids paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till iSToYeinbei 5th. 


Xoceiitber bth, 1929. 

Special Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor G. Elliot S.mith. Vice-Pre.sident. in the Chair. 

Mrs. Zeli.a. XfTTALL read her paper on " Tin- Cult of the Sun at its Zenith in 
South America." illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Capt. J(n'OF.. Mrs. Aitkex and iMr. Beasley, and 
Mrs. Xcttall replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs. Xuttai.l for her paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till Xoveinbei 12th. 


i>i'( Hibi'r ]'lth. 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J, L. Myre.s, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Evax's-Peitc HARD read his paper on •' Zande "Witch Doctors," illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Malixc»w.ski and Dr. Staxni’s. and 
Dr. EvaXs-Pritcuard replied. 

A hearty vote of thank.s tvas accorded to Dr. Evaxs-Pritchard for his paper, 
and the Institute adjourned till Xovember 19th. 

Stmrnbcr 19//l 1929. 

Ordinary ^Meeting at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Myre". Pre.sident. in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced : Dr. ,1. F. Bulsara. Dr. Gerhardt von Bonin. Dr. H. A. Cates. Major 
C. D. Daly, Mr. L. B. Escritt. Mrs. Osgood Field, Mr. Mb T. G. Henderson. 
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-Mis^ Barbara laawe. Mi. F. B. Macrae. Mr. F. J. Mer^-ditli. L)r. K. Moiiey-Kyiie,. 
Ml. D. A. F. Di. T. L. Woo. Dr. F. R. WuFhi. Maior X. Y. YounB. 

ProtVi^or W. J. SoLLA" read lii'' paper on ” The .'^auittal Section uf the Huiiiau 
Skull.” illumaated bv lanTein 'licle'. 

The paper \va' di'eU"ed bv Profet'^or Flliot Siiith. Dr. Shri’II'^all. ilis.s 
Tildesley. Proie'SOi Mybes. and Professor Sollas replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was acr-onlecl to Professor Soli. A' for his paper, and 
the Institute adjuunied till Xovember 'J'ith for the Huxley Lecture. 

i>i'i iiibii' 'IGfh . 19-9. 

Huxley Lecture. 

DecfnJxr ord, 1929. 

Ordinary ileetmu at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. H. S. Hap.ri.sox. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minute', of the hi't meeting wet'e read and coufimied. 

Mr. A. L. ARaiSTP.OYG read his paper on " The Report of the Excavations in the 
Cave of Bambata and at the Victoria Falls. Southern Rhodesia. 1929." illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Balfour. Mr. Burkitt. Miss Garrod. and 
Mr. Brauxhoi.tz. and iMr. Armstrong replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mi. Arm.strong for hi.s paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till December Ifith. 

Duimbu- 10 ///. 1929 . 

Special Mectinu at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Profe.s.sor Ellr.it Smith. Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Capt. T. A. Joyce read the " Report of the Britieh IMusetim Expedition to 
British Honduia-, in 192'i.” dealing with the Cave which he and Mr. A.shtox 
excavated. Capt. Gruxing de.'^ciibed the tran.spoit and other difficulties the 
expedition had to overcome. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Elliot Smith. Ladv Scott, aiul iMi. 
Guv IxxE.s. and Capt. Joyce replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Cajit. Jovi e and Capt Gnuxrxi.. 
and the Institute adjouined till December ITtli. 


Den>idjei- \7fh. 1929. 

Ordinary Meetimi at 52. Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor Elliot Smith, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
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The election of the following as Ordiiiary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced : Dr. Donald Drvsdale Ander.son. Mr. L. .1. P. Gaskin. Mr. Percy Marks. 
Mr. George Sutton Thomas. Mr. D. A. G. Tyrie. 

Mr. .J. P. Mills read his paper on " A Tour m the Chittagong Hdl Tracts." 
illustrated by lantern slides, and the lecturer also .showed slides illustrating hitherto 
imdescribed monoliths which he had discovered. 

The paper and slides were discussed by Mr. Balkoue, Dr. Blagdex. Miss 
Tildesley. Mr. Beauxholtz, Professor Elliot Smith, and Mr. Mills replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mills for his paper and excellent 
slides, and the Institute adjourned till .January 21.st. 1930. 
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Ar/r. 40: Dnrxa. 11; Dx- frxh- 

tjf'l' //III /I / SI in J\ lift ill' I II f Isfi/cnf llfllilll 

'//"/ Pxfrii, 164 , D X’ ifros<€ reiffral- 

>‘>1 1'fipd isr]if;i, f ^/l/•ssl\ li52 : Kmii'ii- 

1 0 Mnffd. 106 ' K If tt.si n i,i} l\ Ilf in j- 

'In' T xi'Zrit L'fi'Opifs ■ /)ii.s Pulllo- 

f'f}iik“ni. 153: Ijf Mffdflf'tix . 68; 
iiu^tralirhii irallrry m Eritraiiv. 80 : 

^I'lii Pxl, iDi'iC/ifi' ZUf IMf'/isfJif'n- 

<}r-<Anrhfi\ 152 . Roik pniiifiiifj.' of 


N _ 1 /w/o/'Z '• /'/ . 151 ; St 'III " 0.1 jii't hi'foi'iC 
I ’l/jii'i'. 95; Till' Piihii " Ilf Miiio<iit 
l\i"i"0'. 69 \ II, 'j-'': li ' i'll' Hnh liil'i' -i 
■i."l 44. 

Ariaiiniilu. tb ■, linnrinu trilic of Keuva. 

Aii/ona. na^al ucl.-x in. 4. 

.Vrkell. W, .1. Si I Snaliord. K S. 
Vnii'tioun .1. 1^. pa[>i-r n-a'l on rh*‘ 

fixca'catioii' ill t’le Bainbata 9 ave. 

I r.' . !029. .73i 1 

-Vri'o'C' f'-arli.-nny in .Vin.-nc.i. 2'j. 
'j'J- : tor 1 r..i"bow..'. Fn-uch (fouyo. 1. 
1” A. . poiiit'. in .kmi'i'ica. 'd''!. 3n.3-(i. 
Air t'uli iili 1 Iis^ii‘i< > x/' II x nx‘ nt'd fi/'t. 

117 : decorative*, of Maya jrottery. 
4t7'-b: Tjii iln I i['iCiiii iii.i' 'iii.ll ihi'i’ 
K'l •'/. 118 . Fijuiii human and lutu-s 
torn; dub. 144 ; lolam. 31adra.< Presi- 
dency. 69 : K'lii't Ill'll Kiiltiii’ Jer Vorzeit 
h"i'i.ilii(' : Dll' Piiliii.ll itliik'iii'.. 153: 

Ro'.L pai,itii'.i/< of S. Aiiilnl'i'^i'f. 151 ; 

.Sii’iffi Afi'iCO s' p'lnf III 't'jiir Ill'll piti/if. 

54. Sir Ill'll Kock-paintiiiV'. 

Aiiinta. the. and lUctea'c rite'. 39..*. 

m 

A'hby. T.. 'Siiiiii' Iliih’iii 'I'niifi' iin'l 

J’l'i.rifl'. reviewed. 136. 

A'htc.ni. A . in British Honduras. 439. 

A'la ; A rrntih ,] nj e rjihii''ttii>)i lit Xliiertih. 
139; Aich'CoJnijicnl iiii'estitjatioi'ii n' 

Kniiivliiitka. 70 ; An prti/.s r/e.rdnmn. 81 ; 
initi.itioii ceremonies. A'la 3Iinor. 132. 
I3b . People' o^ A'liftie R'l.'sia. 70 ; 
'kull ornainentation. A'S.ini. 158 ; some 
unknowntrihes of South Arabia. 97-111 ; 
I he ( 'lilt of the Peacock An.fjel. 94; 
The joi iiia.fiijn of the Chine.'e people. 71 ; 
The people of Tibet. 156. 

A"am : ,i Fijian game in. 112 ; nasal 
index. 4 : 'kull ornamentation. 158. 
Aii'tralia : blood-groups in. 145. map : 
marriage regulations. 2 .j 7, 258. 261 ; 
nmnimitication. 12 . nasal index. 4 ; 
puberty rites. 1S3. ISl, 186. 188. 191 
ft. ; 'ocial grouping. 35 ; totemism. 
399-11.7. 
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Awemba. the. aii(l Liaie-price." 3. 

Axe. Fuo£xian. of iron. -aiHp PL xxv. Iil'. 

'1 : invention of ~oebered liead, 201 : 
'tone, ii'eil in Papuan rain-makina. 
A'd. 

-Vvwir. A . of lift Sfji-fti,' 

revieweii. 83. 

A-Zaude. tlio. ob'i enity amona't. 31'^- 
21. .>22. .'12.3' i'el.itio’i'}i!|i .mioiiu't 

148. 

H 

B.i.unlia. the. .017-24. PL. xivn-iii . 
eharni'. .110 : cireumci'ion. 122 : 

( lothinu .ind ornament'. -110 . country. 
ILS - cultiv<ition. .124 : iiirlitiiin. 124 . 
food. 120: h.tir-dre"ino. 12f) : httnt- 

1112 . 124 ; maoic and reliL'ion. 121 : 
niarriaiie. 122-3 : jihy'ical cliaracter- 
I'tics. IIS : tribal orsaniz.uion. 12* •: 
villaite 121 . weapon'. .124. 

IkiSi. leather, of the Dorobi.i. 34''. 
ficr. 12. 

Ha-Ila. the. and ■' bride-price/' 3 : 
obscenity .unonn't. 312-3. 322. -323. 
328. 320. 

Ba-Khahn. tin-, initiation rite<. 131 - 
47. PB. xi-xiu. an ! plan. by. 1. 
Bakonyo. the. and '• bride-price.'' 3. 
Bakota. the. and (■ro"bo\V'. 1 . 

Hakuele. the. and r'ro"boW'. 1 . 

Balfour. H. : obituary notice cif 8ir 
< H. Read. 48 : review of Pm ///c /<.. 
RrronU : Fi^h honk'. 65. 

Ball ; Die f'lerheiolen 9. 

Banianuwate. the. .iiid ' bride-|iri( e." 3. 
Bambute. the. na'al index of. 4. 

Bantu. c!.i"irLcation of. 63. Sec /ih-'f} 
Africa . 

Ba-Pedi. tlie. initiation l ereinouie^. 144. 
Barkcluth. manufacture in America. 28i). 
Barrow-i : lony. in Wale'. 20 : round. 

St. Margaret's Bay. 36. 

Barter, among the Donlbo. 340. 

Ba'ketry and potterv. 2^7. 28.'^ : of the 
Dorobo. 34S. 

Bat. ,md Au'tralian totemi'in. 413. 414. 


Ba-Thonga. the. ob'cenity amunget. 314-7. 

322. 323. 324. 321. 328. 320. 

Battaka. the. nu'al index of, 4. 

Bautahara. the. of South Arabia. 98. 1()0. 
Bead' : Catalogue of Indian 98 : in 
S.uito. 102 : 'eitmcnted faience. ( arnae. 
51 : ^hell. Pusilha. 447. 

Be.ikei' : from Brittany. 80 : from 
Kraikni'h. 126. fig. 1. PI. K. : beaker 
folk in Kent. 36 : Ln coltioyj <h.] 
t'lt.io ceihijjainfoeine. 7. 

■■ Bear " (native .Vu'trali.ui). anil toteni- 
Bm. 402. 413. 414. 

Beasley. H. (4 . on a Fijian club. 144 : 
Pfti'ifie Ik. liecotil' : Fi'h hook'. 
reviewed. 65. 

Beer. Dorobo. made of honey. 34.5. 353. 
Bei;gm}> liowl from Katanga. 39. fig. 1. 
Bell. 1'.. The peopje of T/het. reviewed. 

156. 

Be"on. M.. Le totciiii'iiie. reviewed. 168. 
Besteniuin. T.. reviews of Fest.tichi'ijt 
P. ir. SchmiJf. 114 ; Le ioieniinne. 
168 ; Oiohdrii /inii/ir. 8 ; The Cani- 
lii'iihje (ii’cicift hi.'toi'fj. vol. vii. 82 ; 
TI'C Caeihon E.'fkimo.y. 167. 
Birket-Smith. K.. The ( lli'lhoii L.^kimO'. 
reviewed. 167. 

Birpai. the. totemi'm of. 4fifb 
Blackwood. B . [laper read on the 
Indians of British Columbia. .528. 
Blagclen. 1'. 0.. reviews of I)ie -Rer- 
heiiilcn lusehi. 9 ; The t oil of the Peneock 
Ai'fjel. 94 : Tibetan hook of the dead. 25 . 
Blood-groups in anthropology. 145 ; in 
Finland. 222-3. 

Blow-guns, in Darien. 289. tig. 9. 

Boat, fitted with runners. Fuegia, 363. 
tig. 14. 

Bones, human : from cist grave'. Rathlin 
I'.. 77. 78 ; from a round barrow. 
Kent, 36 ; from a Welsh long barrow. 
20 : from Carnac, 51 : skulls from the 
Tarim ha,sin. 1-54-76. Pis. xvi. xvii. 
figs. 1-7. 

Boni. the hunting trilio of Kenva. 338, 
339. 
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liuIiLlHl |t'a I-Ili III'TIU- 

liieiit-; 111 Benu'al. 163. 

Borneo ii.i'al iiiiliee" in. 4 

Bow- and arrows ■ ainl inim.irioi;-. li't' • 

I ro>sbow=; in tlie Front li •Vine,-. 1. 
map. tin 1. PI -V Dnioiiii, ;34J. 
•ids. tin^. dl.ikonde. 17. inr. 

•2-3, 

Br.iunlioltz. H -T.. mi a Xmeri.iu e.irthen- 
ware tinlire 87 

Breuil. H.. papei re.,d t,n Indu-Trif' 
paleolon'iipue' ancien' an 'ud et 'ud- 
e-r d'Angleterre. o2ti : and 31. • '. 
Biukitt, Rocl‘ puintihi/' nfs 
reviewed. 151. 

Bride-price, " 3 64. 86. 96 107 142. 
174. 

Budge, liana, in Ainerit.i. 2'.'.)-4. 2'*''i . 
pre-Foluinbiaii. at I’u-illui. bo-V. PI. 
x.x.^ix. 

Biit.iin ; antliropijiaeTric im'a'iireniimt' 
PiT li.. 171-2. See IieLiud 

8t-iitland. Wab-- and .A.rtli.Tolo 2 v. 
Britain. 

Briti'li A'^iiciatinii. '•evti'iii H . Ili2''. 

'umiiiary of pri.iceedins-. 171 
Hriti'h Guiana. See Giiiaim. Huri'li. 
BntBli Hondur.i.' . Briti'li .Mu'eii,,. 
Expedition. 102!'. Report, J.30-.'!'. 
niapo, plan-, di.igr.nii'. and Pi-, .x.wv 
xlvi. bead'. 147 bone, lid ; bridge. 
l-V.') : burial'. 143. 117. l-'>ii : t-ave. lit' . 
iii'i riptioii'. 1'7 !' iii.i'k IVit . 
//if/ii/i.-. ll'i . iinn'or'. IP.'' lunund', 

llO-.jl. l.o.V . ob'idi.oi. lid : potterv. 

112 -d. 1.1". l.V.V-7 : ruiii' 117-9: 
'hell. 147. -felte l.')2 -1 : 'tone 
ohjecT'. 14d> 

HiiTtanv : beakei'' .ind eopjier in. 7; 
iiiegalithic gallerv in. 80 : retent 
di'coverie.-, at C'arnae. 51. 

FironzP : gong from Xigeri.i, 113 : hand 
mirror' in Tndi.i 1.30 ■ invention of. 
219. 

Bryk. F.. Ner/ei-EiO'. reviewed. 57. 

Buck. P. H. (Te Rangi Hiroa). Evohitioit 
fif Maori dotjiiiiif, reviewe, 1. 41. 


Bull-roarer', in puberty eenmionie'. 182. 
isl. I'f,. IP,'). Id.V. 

Burcliell. .1. P, T. on the correl.ition of 
Iri-ih PleHtof eiie depo'it' 61 ; and 
-T. Re'll lloir. on Sligo implement'. 32. 
Burg.ldl the. toteliii'in of. liHt 
Burial' ■ Hottenior 110 : in cave. 
Pii'iHui 113. 117 , I'l mouii'l'. Pu'ilha. 
I.VI'- New Flebnd'-'. Id2- 1. Id!'. 179. 
1.''7-,''. V(t.7-d ■ Ruthlin I'. 77 78: 
Sumerian. 18, 

Burkitr. 31. • '. ■ -Vrcliieologit.il m.ite'. 5: 
obituary matice of Prof. L. Capitan. 
150 . review of Kmiit uml Kaltur der 
Yoiieit Eih'opii.i. 153 : South Africa's 
past ,,/ Aoee ned paint, reviewed. 54 ; 
and H. Breuil. Rod- pai nfi aqr rf S. 
Atalal a^ia . reviewe'l. 151. 

Burni.i. ua'al index in. 4. 

Bu'hmen : aii'I Hottentot buriaB. 110 : 
mt'.il iii'lex of. 4. 

Buxt'.'ii. L. H. D.. and T. F. Higliam. 

on a cave in the Gotver Peninsula. 162. 
Bu.xton, P. .1.. Researches ic Poliiuc'ia 
and Meh.iaexia : huniae diseases and 
a-elfair. reviewed. 134. 


C. 

I'aiupbeil-Tlioiup^oii. Pi,, and R. 3V. 
Hutchinson. .1 century of csplorations 
at Xiueceh. reviewed. 139. 

• aiuubalHm. in Omba. 4!'d ; .imoiig the 
Baamba. .52". 

C.ipit.in. L.. obituary notice of, 150 : 
.ind L). Peyrony. La Madeleipe. sou 
illseinPiit. son hidastrie. ses reiivres 
d art reviewetl. 68 . 

I'aruac. n-rent discoverie.' at. 51. 
Casiowary .nnl Papuan rain-making, 3V'5. 
.39d 

C.i'tillo, A. del. La cultaid del vaso 
eeinipahiforine. reviewed. 7. 
Gtton-Thompson. (1.. Favum Expedi- 
tion. 7-8, 1": on Favum industrie', 

97. 



Cattle in South Arabia. 102. 

Caves : British Hondura'. 440 if. ; 
Gower Penin.siila. 162 : South Arabia. 

no. 

Chain, invention of. in America. 302. 
PI. xxiv, fig. 1. 

Charlesworth, J. B.. paper read on the 
Topoke of the Contro. . 02 ^. 
Charlesworth. .1. K.. on Ireland in 

Pleistocene times. 15 . 

Charlesworth, M. P. See Cook. S. A. 
Charms : Baamba. -olO : Dorobo. .3.51, 
fig. 19 ; human bone, Pusilha, 
446-7. 

Chi Li. The forhintio/i nf the Chiee-ie 
people, reviewed, 71 . 

Childe. V. G., The most anciept East, 
reviewed. 66 ; reviews of Civilisation 
of Greece in the Bronze Age. 40 : Dacia. 
11 : Die fnihgermanische Kaltur in 
OstileutschlnnrJ unil Polen. 164 : Die 
Torgeschichte Bohmens uml Mahrei'S. 
44 ; Excavation.^ in Malta. 106 : Manuel 
TarcMologie oricnfalc. 10 : .Staihe.^ on 
prehistoric Ci/prtts. 119 . 

China : nasal indices and climate. 4 : 
skull mea.surements. 167 tf.. 171-2. 
174 ; The formation of the Chinese 
people, 71 . 

Chukchi, the. nasal indo.x of. 4. 
Cicatrisation ; Baamba. 520 : in Ba 
Pedi initiation. 144 ; Santo. 465, 
468. 470-1. 

Cisar-holder, proiiiied. American. -302, 
fig. 2. 

Circumcision : and dying gods, 188 if. : 
Ba-Khaha, 131-147 ; Dorobo. -352. 
353 ; in South Arabia, 101-2. 

Cleland, J. B.. on anthropolngv and 
blood groups, 145 . 

Cleveland Hills, burin from. 5 . fin. 1. 
Cline, \\ . : on a pipe-bowl from the Siwa 
Od.SLS, 149 ; on shame-compulsion in 
the Yemen, 129 . 

Clothing : Dorobo. 345 ; in Santo. 462 : 
in S. Arabia. 101 ; Evolution of Maori 
clothing, 41 . 


Club, human and lotUs form. Fiji. 144. 
PL L. 

Coca, use of. in America. 277. 

Coco-nuts, in Papuan rain-making. 382. 
387-8. 390. 

Codrington. K. ile B. : on Indian hand 
mirrors. 130 ; on Indian potterv. 101 : 
on spirit possession. 89. 

Coins, as ev'idence of date, in India. 101. 
Ceilings. H. D., on the Makonde. 17. 
Collum. V. C. C. : onCarnac. 51 : reviews 
of An pagi de.s Ainou. 81 : The fonna- 
tion of the Chinese people. 71. 

Congo : initiation drums, 128 ; Katanga 
begging bowl. 39 : notes on crossbows 
and arrows. 1. 

Constellations, and Papuan rain-making. 

384. 386. .394. 395. 

Contenau. G.. Manuel d'archeologie orien- 
tale. reviewed. 10. 

Cook, S. A.. F. K. Adcock, ami -M. P, 
Charlesworth. The Cambridge ancient 
histnra. vol. vii. reviewed. 82. 

<.'opper : and l>eakers. 7; at Kiiossos. 
69 : dagger from Carnae. 51 : in 
Egypt. 18. near Constantinople. 21 : 
welding of. in Peru. 281, 

Cotton, cultivation of. in Americ.i. 277. 
279. 

Crawford, 0. G. S.. on arclueclogical 
books published on the Continent. 33. 
Crete : initiation rites in. 182. 183 ; 
Cicili.sation of Gieece in the Bronze 
Age, 40 : The Palace of Minns at 
Kno.sso.s. 69 . 

Crocodile, in Papuan rain-making. .">82, 

385. 388. 391. 

Cniickshank. -I. G,, on an African game 
in British Guiana, 141. 


D. 

Dances, and .social grades in the New 
Hebrides. 167, 468. 473. 474, 476-7. 
489 if., 495, 497. 

Daiigari, the, toteinism of. 4rH). 407. 
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D.iLiel. F L'li .. XiL'eriuii Lrniiu’. 113- 
P.ivie' A. --';i ii.i'.il iuili’x <uiil cliin.i''i' 4 
J).ivie'. O . "U 't.jt.\a\Ko<;. 21 

iKi V\-1JL. \\ R. • lAU Hi 

Aii-tr.ilui ari'l AuiviiLvi. 30 : >> 

Lf.'txl, revif\ve>.l. 135. rr‘‘\iew> <‘t 
Fitihi 122 , I hf 

n‘'ii}ic L 155 

De-icriii. A. B. '“'1. i_', H. Weilk'W'-""!). 

A'.itf' '111 -.ni',,' i>T till- XAw 

Ht'i-.ruli ' -F'l-'il'i. 

Dr-. i til . .im..iik thf Diii’i-iljn. o3;3 ■ lu th.* 
AAw Hebiiile'. 4o’2-4. AiO. 472. 47';>. 
4't7— S. -'ii'-h .V,. nU., Burutl 

Dj'linii.i thf. o!i~(. -h!tv .uii mi;'-'' ">2l 

322. 323 

Dii'ains ^tiek. in Am';-iit.-a. 294. 

Dini.'!'. tlia, , 111 'i Au'tr.ili.ui toTHiai'iii. 
41 >h. 413 


m. niii-'. 3.'in ; '.utnil lU'titiUKin^, 3-31 ii. ; 

n. i'l'- .uni c-i >iiinii-rcH. 31'.i . wt'.ipo:i'. 
3F; 3t<. 

D;-iin.iii. .\1. 1{ . "11 .I'l .Vu-tr.il",.! -.iciiiL 
from i'api' FLir-. 117 -27. 

Di'ilH-ri;. .r [[.. nil ■ n'-iUn-[ii ii.-f. 142 : 
nil linhriiik ivi'i'tli-r-. 172 nu luliorii- 
•mill- toi-'. 63 ti .111 on (Fill.-. 

. niniii^t' 111 r!..-- -ixt-. nth lo-utnro. 327 : 

InVifW-. nt r lllfinl '4 'll/' •!' S'llllD'l. 

140. If4<l,ir,l i,f Mr.hi,,,,. 22 1 I'l 

166. 

Drui’.i' t_niino initi.itiiiii. 128 im-. 1 

• Hill 2 Hi .ViiitTH.i 274. 2'.*l-3 2'.'3. 
])iii'i; H. (F. nil lima .M.nlr.u 

Pio-iilfiiev. 60. 

Durli-uii. 31. E . >'01111 t,4,oI ..i/n/no. /a-/-'. 

Iliiil ( ,,f’ f/,f B'll/oi,:- l'i-vir'V.'i*i I . 

93. 


E. J : I’evieW' of Xei/e/'-Eio'. 
57 : The ?€'! 'Hil hfp of io .V. IF. 

Mfhi/o'^iii 116: TIo’ y nnt [Hn. bl ■ 
Di'ii'.i'f' : Aii'tr.ili.iii riti.-' for m.ikiiia. 
4U6— I . Rf^seoocJ'^'' w PoT 

Me^'i : h'iiii'n>ili)'eii'if<a/ifJ o-i'lfuio. 

134. Bee 111 "! .'leilicini.-. 

J)oi'toi'. W'iiB.irwf iniTiatiou reroiuoiiv. 
161. lia. 1 : Wanianvika nu'dioal otirUt. 

62. 

Dok'. Dni'i'ibii huiitiiio. 312. 313 
DolD, 17. Pi. B. 

1 Innie'tii .itinii of aijim.il' in Anianim. 
2^n 

Diii-ilo-aiir. i-.xr.i v.irion in. s, 11. 

Dorobo ((Jkifk). tile, of Kt-nv.i. •333-7.''. 
1-1'.^. PI', .x.xvi-.x.wiii : agriculture. 
343 (•ireunii i'ioii. 332. 33.3 : claii'. 

• )32 : death. 333 : di'tribution. -333 . 
ilro" and oriiainent'. 345-6 : lire- 
inaking. 341 : food. 342--5 : greeting'. 
333 : government. 34'.i . liiur-dre"ing. 
■ 116; hi'torv. 333: liou'e-i. 340; hunting. 

• 142 ; land. 346 : language. 3.33. 3.3.''. 
•334-76 : leather working. 348 ; mar- 
riage. 331 : mutilation'. .346. 377 : 
name-. 333 : origin. .333 : paint. -316 ; 
phv'ical teaturc'. 376-.'> : religion and 


E. 

Eann-'t or’ bridi--prii e.” 3 
Ear-ring'. Dorobo. 3p). hg' 13-1.8. 

Ebert. 31. (ed.) Tui'iie.'clnchfhclei ■J'lh- 
hxtji. reviewed. 115. 

Edinburgh Hranrli. rejmrt of. P.t2'^-6. 

177. 

Egypt ; and niuiimiif'.i.ation. 12 : and 
Sunii'r. 18 : colour ot jiottery. 113 tf. ; 
li.ft-h.indedni.". 16 : p.ila.ohthic man 
50. 97. 175 ; 'ickle'. 37. 72 ; Lrhotep. 
56’ Mtiiiii 4t,, 'nnJ L(pr]i. 135: Thf 
66 . 

Eleph.mt. roi k p.iintmg of. l;*6-2on. 
hg. 1. PI .xxi. rig. 1 . 

Elli^. Havelock. .SOa/ict /,. t//e p.^ijr}iolrMiii 
lifter, reviewei !. 43 

Em[i'on. H. H. W.. 7'//r cult of tlip Ppficoi /,■ 
Aixjel. reviewed. 94. 

Emu. the. and Au'tr.dian totemi'in. 400. 
113. 

hpi. New Hebride', -onal org.uiizatioii . 
16 .' -. 506 . 

Ethnology : nute' on the 3Iakonde. 17 : 
origin of race,'. 73: the Baamba. 
•>17—24 : the Dorobo. .3.33—78 : .1" 

p'li/' do A'inoii. 81 : L<htrl pirates of 
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It'dni. 23 I EH/iiijIo'iit 'hr 
doinfj,' Lo'inltif J ir^iihi ,n- , . 133 
Xniire /,/7;p,s Ilf Sijiitli-Wc^t Aji'irii. 55 ; 
Peoplt-^ of A^i'ifir 70 ■ The 

Ci-ii‘iho ’1 pshinio.i. 167 ; The fuiii-ntiiji' 
of the (fiiiiree people. 71 ; Tht Ktooi 

Piijiiiiios of Biit/'h .Veil (i',!i.t,o. 26: 

The -iteiH/e Soloinoi'^ 166. TiAml 

Oi'fijni^. ]o)e^ Ill'll eii.^toi"'^ Ilf tjie Polkn 

93. 

Euru]je .ii'.il I'lpiiei. 7 ; n.i-al 

imlice' and climate. 4 : plioical a'lithru- 
polouv of the Suomi. 'iOT-Sn ; Die 
1 1 '-(hiie I'ttiii e I •'(‘he Kultui' / e ( t'-tot ttf ^rJt- 

liiiiil mill Polce. 164: Die 
cei'teulci'iopa lichee Cnii^'C. 152 ■ Er- 
I ll'i'llf 'COl.i III Miiltil. 106 : Diilm. I/Ciifi e 
fiiecUe. 121. Kmi^t ninl Kullne 'hi 
Voezeit Eiieopiie. 153. Ln i.nllihn ilel 
euiio ciDiipnii ifoeiio. . 7' Lo MnAeleine. 
68 : -Ye lie Dok'iiiienti zur Afceirheii- 
iln'chichte, 152: Rock jjiiui/iiii/.-- of S. 
Amlnhisia. 151 : Soii'C Diili'tii leeiiei 
n I'll! festiciiD. 136 : Seni'e tetb‘tl en'ii/ini'. 
hlir.s Ii/Iil (Iiufo/Ii^ of the Brilhu' 1 . 93. 
Stiiilie.i oil peehiitoeir t'l/^eU'. 95: 
The piiniiiiij of the F eixiitu-. 120 
Evan^. A., The Pahice of Miium <it Keo-oioi. 
reviewed. 69. 

Kvan>-Pritch.u'<l. E. E. : on rollective 
expreiisioii' of obscenity in Africa. 
311-31 ; on kinship. 148 : paper read 
on Zande wireli doctor'. .>2!) 
Ev.lU'-WentZ. W. V. Tlhetiiii Book of 
the ileail. reviewed. 25. 

Eye-'hade'. in America. 3ii4. 

F. 

Fa yum : Expedition. 7-^. In a,-iiloa\- 
and man. 50. 97. 175. 

Fertitawi. the. naiial imlex of. 4 . 

Fiji : a human and lotus form club. 144 : 
coronation and marriage. 79 : rock- 
paintings. 109. fig. 1. Pis. I-J. 

Finland • physical anthropologv in. 207- 
27. Pis. xxii. xxiii and map : anthropo- 


logic. il re'C.-rcht '. 21o : bodilv ile\ tdoj . 
ment. etc . 221 cl.i"irii ,.tion . i < orP- 
ing to i'o.iugliit m.oioii 222 < i-pli,-d'< 

index. 219 : h.dr-.ind eve-coi. mr. 2L; ■ 
heiglit. 219 LiUgiiage. 224 : La]']"- 

212: r.ii < nne'non. 22d. 

Fire: leieiiion!,!! in tin* \e\\ lleljnde' 
467. 474. 47''. ti . Pi.7. .ji);3, oiid. -Till: 

making. <rmo')._ rhe Dorobi .. -".di i 

fig II. PI lie 2: P.qiiiai' levrli 

of. :y.r,, 

F’jrth. P.. leCUew of Eeiiliitioii of M.iiijt 
I lnt]iiiiii. 41 . 

Fi'h hook' barbed, in .Imcrie.i. -'log. 
fig 13 I’liiiio /n. Rei'oeiT’. Ftili /a."./. 

65. 

F'leure 11. F'. : leviews of Aixhirolm/if 
eif tjte ('hooiiil lAiiiiip. 1. 137 : Piiliii. 
i/eiiti e J'leelle. 121 : Le pi tine e le jm.i 
oiitiche eieilti). 123 : The pin-iiioi ofrjo- 

Fi'iiiiii'i. 120 

Flugid. -T. (' . review' of liiilei p^i/iho- 
iioiil I/I leii^. 45 : Stiolie' III the pn/eho- 
loi/i/ of .<e 1 . 43 

Folklore : .i eorrection. 176 . New 
Hobtide'. I'i4 3. 4Ss ■ Tide in Zande 
legend'. 125 : .lE/fh' uiol lei/iinli of thi 
Pohjoe^oho'. 27 : Sonu Jtalinii oeio.'i 
nml fmtienU 136 An nTn 3[,lgic .illd 

Religion 

F'orde. If. on the megalithic gallerv 
in Brittany. 80. 

" Fork-uu.i rd' .unong the S.ir.i 76. 

fig. I. PI. F : .N'igerian. 132. 

Fo.ster. T. 9., mnl .leltlenn ot.' of 

Enel'/ AIiio. ivviecce. 1. 105. 

F’ourie. I... Till iiiifii-e tiihei of Atniifi- 
IIV.s/ Afiirn. reviewed. 55. 

F'razer. -1. (f.. a < orrection. 176. 


Dadd. .1. Sfc H.ill and Woollev. 
Dames; -Vfric.iii m Briti'h Duiana, 141 • 
in Dutch (luian.i. 90. ill. : I'ijian. in 
-4'sam 112. ill. 





Gd-ki;,. L. J. P.. review of Voige-icli'Cht- 
//(/ie- Jiihihtcll. 115. 

It.uh'. K. R. : paper re.ol on E-kimoe 
• iii'l iiidian', 52-5 : review-- of Peoples 

‘if Asintic P'l^siti : ^Lcixiological In- 

' ill Kfiiiicliafkn : Materinl 

iiijtui-e of the Ighdil- EAAnio^. 70. 
Gaultier de la Yerendrv. .T.. recital of 
t '.luadiaii folk ^on2'. .>2, 'll. 

Giuifei, in Papuan raiii-makino. 3S.5. 
d'T. 3SS. 391. 

Gm-kertr. M . obituarv nonce of Profe''or 


i/t/'i't h" iiiij lee. 104: Mijtli-s mid 
Legeii'h of the Pohjiie-'iih’C. 27. 

Halm. C. 11. L.. The xntive tidies of ehouth- 
JSe.st Afeica. reviewed. 55. 

Hair; ta'liion-. in .Soutli Arabia. lUl ; 
cuttiii". at puberty (’eremonie-. Is9. 
19tt 

Haiti. The Maqie Isln,,d. 155. 

Hall. H. R. : Civib'siatioii of Gieece in 
the BiViize Age. reviewed. 40 : and 
L. Woolley. Ur ej-caviitioii-s. vol. i. 
reviewed. 28. 


Hobli'iine. 103. 

tTirane-. rock painting' of 2nti. iis. 2. 
PI -X.vi. fiy. 2. 

Gjt-i'.ta'.i. E.. Stitdi€> o}i preht-stoi'ic 
' 'll III II'. reviewed. 95 

Glvph- from Paleiuiue '-t; jf PR. i-W. 
ntt- 1-4. 

Goeaii. L. S on ,.11 Tri'h ri.unpotite 
rimr Tool. 146. 

Goodwin. A. J. H. on etone implements 
loiind with the C.uie Flat' 'kull. 429- 
J' o;i 'tone iinpleiiietir teelunc|ue. 
XaGd. 127. 

Goi.e, bronze, from Xmen.!. 113. hg. 1. 
Gordon. I). H. . on .iinnn gn i . m India. 
160 : on the Zar .md the Bhut in 

.\.rabi,i. 111 . 

Greece; ami yuAvoc. 21 58 Cieill.sa- 
tiiji. of Greece the Bioize Age, 40; 
H'i,.ilhooh of Greel- M,/tli,h,(f,/, 91 . 
Grind'tone. Dorolio 3 pi. See also 
Gueriis. 

Gruninu. E. L in Briti-h Hondura', 
130 

Gill.) u. I . Briti'li. an .Vfucati iinme in. 
141 Dutch, .(11 Afrii ,111 u-ime in. 90. 

H. 

IT.iddon. A. (.. . obitu.irv notice of E. 
Baxter Pdley. 159 : retuew, of Collected 
I 'sags in ornamental art. i. ii. 117; 
Die Marqnesaner ami Ane Knn.st. ii, id. 
118. Ethmjhjgie d. ^ea-Caledonier 
and Loyaltg InsHlaner. 133 ; L’olo- 


Hami. Chine'ie Turkestan, head-measure- 
ments at. 162. 163. 

Hammock, invention of. 281. 

Hands, stencilled in Fiji, 109. 

Harasis. the. of S. Arabia. 98. 99-100. 
Harrison, H. S, : review.^ of Die gi os.se 
centraleuropai.scher Urras.se. 152 ; La 
Madeleine. 68 : Xeae Dohnmente zar 
Men.schetiyeschichte. 152 : The human 
halntfit. 42 : Travels and settlements of 
Early Man. 105. 

Ha'luck. 31.. paper read on Turkish 
.games. 528. 

Hatch. M . .J.. Land Pirates of India. 

reviewed. 23. 

Hats, in America. 304. 

Hau'er, 0.. Die gros.se ccntralenropdischer 
I rra.sse am.! Xeiie Dokumente zar 
Mensch.engeschichte , reviewed. 152. 
Head,'. prC'ervatioii of, in America, 2, '-I. 
Hearth-.stone,'. baked clav, in America. 
285. fig. 7. 

Her.skovits. 31. J.. on Adjiboto, an African 
game in Dutch Guiana. 90. 

Hexham, fertility fi.gure.s from the Priorv 

Church, 99. fig. 1, PI. H. 

Higlmm, T. F. .See Buxton. L. H. D. 
Hildburgh. W. L., review of 3Iagi.schen 
HeiL and Schatzmittel. 93. 

Hobhouse, L. T. ; obituary notice, 103 : 
3Iemorial Fund. 108. 

Hocart, A. 31. : on coronation and mar- 
riage. hiji, 79 : on modern critique. 

102 . 

Homo aastraloideas afi icanu.s. 418. 
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Honey : Australian rites for increasing, 
40f:. -ItiS ; the Dorobo and. 342. fi". 24. 

Hurnblower. G. D. : on ancient reaping 
hooks. 72 ; reviews of A cei-tuiij of 
tx'plofatioi' (it Sii'e reli. 139 ; JIagicicrr 
(t)‘(I Leech. 135. 

Hottentots : burials of. in Xamacjualand. 
110 : nasal index. 4. 

Hoii'e' : of the Baamba. 521 : of the 
Dorobo. 340. 

Huntingford. G. W. B.. on the Kamelilo- 
Kapchepkendi Dorobo. Kenya. 333- 
76 . 

Huntington. E.. The hnrniiit hnhifat, 
reviewed, 42. 

Hurry, J. B., Imhotep, reviewed. 56. 

Hutchinson. R. W. See Canipbell- 
Tliorap'On, R. 

Hutton, J. H. . on a Fijian game in 
Assam. 112 ; on skull ornamentation 
in As.sam, 158. 

Huxley Memorial Medal, awarded, 
H'2S. G. 

I. 

Image' : and grade societies, in Epi, 504- 
5 : m Ambrym, 514. 

Implements ; burin. Cleveland Hills. 5. 
tig. 1 : flint arrow head, Co. Down, 
146. fig. 2 : flint, from Carnac. 51 : 
flint, in Kraiknish cairn, 126 ; flint, 
composite tool. Co. Down, 146, fig. 
1 ; from megalithic galleries, Brittany, 
80 ; palieolithic. Nile Valley, 50, 97, 
175 ; Pre-Chellean. 2 : pygmy, 5 ; 
'harp-edged, in Bengal. 163. figs. 1-3 ; 
.'tone. Cape Flats. 429-38. figs. 1-.3, 
PI. xxxiv : .sub-Red Crag. 49, figs. 
1-4. 

Incest, influence of, on social organization, 
231 If. 

India : belief in nwieiijai, 160 ; black 
magic. 38, figs. 1-2 ; hand mirrors, 
130 ; kolam in the Madras Presidency, 
60 : nasal index and climate, 4 ; 
pottery from Bhita, 101 ; sharp- 


edged instruments in Bengal 163 ‘ 
spirit possc'sion. 89 : Aethinpoloy'f 
of the Syeiah ChrUtinn-i. 83 : A^oh'. 
24: Land pimtes of l.idifi. 23; 
Omon religion, and customs. 165 

Indians. American, as inventor'. 273 - 
309, figs. 1-14. Pis. xxiv-xxv, 

Ingassan.i. the, obscenity amongst, 322. 

Initiation ; among the Ba-Khaha, 131-47 : 
and Congo drums, 128 ; of a VaBarw^- 
doctor. 161 ; puberty ceremonies anil 
dying gods, lSl-97. See also Circum- 
cision. 

Inscriptions, South Arabia, 107-8. rig. 2 

Invention, in America, 27-3-309. fia^. J- 
14, Pis. xxiv-xxv. 

Iranian type, in the Tarim ba'in. lo'c 
161, 162. 165-6, 168 fi.. 176. 

Ireland : composite flint tool. Co, Down, 
146 ; Pleistocene deposits. 15. 32. 
61 ; Rathlin Is. cist graves. 77. 
78. 

Irrigation, in the Xew Hebrides. l'.)4. 
497. 

Italy ; beakers and copper in, 7 ; Italia, 
genti e favelle. 121 : Some Italian 
scenes and fe.stimls, 136. 

Ivens, W. G., Dictionary of the languages 
nfSa'a (Mala) and Ulnicu, S.E. SnlomoK 
Is., reviewed. 169. 

•J. 

Jangii, the, in Rhodesia. 53. 

Java : Die sterhenden Inseln, 9. 

Jaws : projection of, in skulls from the 
Tarim basin, 171-2 : sanctitv of. in 
Assam, 158. 

Jochelson, W.. Aicha ological (nrestiga- 
tioiis ti< Kamchatka and People^ of 
Asiatic Ra.ssta. reviewed, 70. 

-Joyce, T. A. : paper road on the Bnti'Ji 
Museum E.xpedition to British Hon- 
duras, 1929. 530 : Report on the 
Expedition. 139-59. 

-Junod, H. A., on circumcision auioue rite 
Ba-Khaha. 131-47. 
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K 

K,ifr..ni ;n''ui''i‘v 11! rL'.iinl.i 88 
K.iiiii ]i 'rli.i- r-i'.il ni'li/x 111. 4. 

KaliL'.ii’""' .iJi'l .VU'n.i!l,i!i ^Iiri-Iiii'lii 4ul. 

4i)-j. 4nr,, 410 414 
Ka'liuar. 'kullfr'im laT 
KaitK, A.' <iu au aUi-ui.-'t aut!iiu}iiiul alia 
m 8 Amerii.,!. 100 laii huiuau remaiii- 
from Eatlilui E . 77 : on 'kiill' froiu 
t1u‘ T.iniil kahili, ] I'l '^1', I'l iir-irn- 

fii'i''. vul. i, 20 . 

Kendrick. T. D.. An/"iijloiij oj thi^ 

/.d/7, a?.,. I. reviewed. 137 ; review of 

_//| jiilfiif'ti //ei /'//s'/;/ tf( n'f pfl/i i . 

Kin'iti'ker. talmo in Santo. 405 
Kiiieliip term': El a. P<umw. -ttiO- 

11 : SsUito. 4''1~4 M’c ahtj Sociology. 
Kirghiz, the. .aid 'kull- of the Tarim 
ua'iu. 152. 102. ITii 

Kittredge. G. L.. Wdchciuft iii Old acd 
Sell' Eiiglnml. reviewed. 154. 

Kiiibb'. S, U Tie .■.iii-iti/e Soloii'mi'. 

I’oviowed. 160, 

K/iife. iron, from Bolivia. o<.)0. PI. xxv. 
fig 3. 

Kmidoa Ir.inai. Taiiir.iiiyik.i. rock paint- 
iiig-s near. l'.i'.i-2()0. 

Kop 2 )er^. W. (ed.). FeO^c/i, ift, P. (T. 

.^chiiiidf. reviewed. 114. 

Kr.aneT. v. P . Die ,.//’, he,/////// hiich'. 
reviewed. 9. 

Kilim. H., Kui'.'f ii.iid K'lltdi' def Voi'zelt 
JOiropii''. Dll' PiiJiiolifli'I:>ii/i. reviewed. 

153. 

Kumbaiiit/eri. tutenii'in of the. dOtk 
400. 

Kuramangu r.iin-iaakiin; of t)ie. .3711 
'■•7. 

Kuntvar', tin-, a- [nratc'. 23 


L 

L.iidler. F. W.. on burial' of the Xaiiia- 
([ualaud Hottentots. 110. 

J.auifo, th'-. ob'ceiiitv aiiioiiO't .321. 322. 


l.audtoiaiin. G . Ihi K/ifiii Piipmiii' 
lit B.S O’! nil'll, revii'cved. 26 
f..i(i;i' ■ iiloo/.i aroup'. 22.3 ; jiliV'u al 
.inr!iiii]io!o'_/v, 2ii'^. 2a',t. 2L2 3. 21.5 
Leak/'V. L, B,. and -J. D. Solomon, on 
.\rrieau plinial [i/'nod'. 173. 

l.■■.lrl|/■I■-worki^g. Dnrob... lU"-. 

I.ei tun-' on E.iilv 31, in <ind hi' eultuie. 
iiotn “ Oi. 143. 

Librar'v Pieport. l02''-2’.i. 4 -5. 

Li/.iird' riti-' for luci-' a'inn. 4o;3-4. 

Lmaui-^tu-' : Dorobo. .3.51-70 : intliience 
of euvirouuient on laiiauaae. 131 ; 
laiiauaec' of the Central divl'ion of 
Paj'Ua. 05 '.Hi : n Riji'nii'ii-Ei'ijIi-'Ji 
d II hiiiiil, IJ. 170 . D n t lOiiii I'lj oj the 

///,///■//////•' oj All'll id/'d/./) iiitd L'!iiii:'i. 

> E Siihjiiiiiii ]' . 169. 

Llama, doiiie'ticatioii of. 2'^i> 

LijcU't' rites for increasing. 403. 

Lodi Indians and pottery. 2S7-S. fis. 
Loiiu R, C E.. on the 111 '! nption on Stela 
( a* I'U'ilha. 1.57 0 
Lof/lik. head-ineasurements from. 163. 
Lotlirop, S K.. on sculptured frasnieiits 
froiii Palenriue, 53-03. 
i.ouktu. Tarim ba'in. 'kull' from. 154- 
70, PI', xvi. xvii. ti'is. 1-7. 

Lueu' .4., on tile uatuie of the colour of 
[lottery, with '[lecial reference to that 
of Am lent Egypt. 113 -2'.i, 520. 
Lugbwdra. the. of L’ganda. ob.sceuity 
amonest, 32 1 . 

-M. 

Mai ah'ter. K .V. S : on Ireland in 
Plei'toceiie tunes, 15 : oil the Sligo 
uiijili'tiients. 32. 

llace 'tone-headed, in America. 294, 
tig ic. 

Mi'Kenzie, I). Injiiiiri/ iij incdliDie. 
reviewed, 22 . 

3Iadagascar, pottery from. 117. 

3Iae.', ,f. . on a begging bowl from 
Katanga, 39. on Congo initiation 
druni'. 128. 
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:Magic and Religion : fertility figures. 
Hexham and Oxford. 99 : Indian 
helief in iiiohn ijdi. 160 ' Indian hlack 
magic," 38 ; raiu-iuaking in Pax'ua. 
■379-97 ; sharx>-'‘ilt!eil instriiiiieiit' in 
Benaal. 163 . 'Xiirit poi<e''ion in 
India. 89 : spirit po^'e>~ion in Arabia. 
Jll ; tile giiaga in Rliode-Sia. o3 l 

totemisni in East Australia. 399-115 : 
iluqiciuit Uhil Lef'cli. 135 : M'l'/i^chen 
Hnd Schittzm ttiid . 92 '. O/n/tau'u 
Mwjic. 8 ; Thi infninii 'if ll^|yUcl>lt'. 
22 ; The itiai/ic i^hnuL 155 ; Witch- 
i.i'uft ill Old mill A'//' Eii'il'ind, lo4. 
See also Religion. 

.Magosian industry in Uganda. 88. 

Maupie. and Aintraliaft totemisni, 113. 

lU 

.\Idhra. the. of South Arabia. 9S, lOO. 
dlaize. cultivation of. in America, 275. 
Makonde (Wamakonde). the. Portuguese 
Ea.st Africa. 17. tis-'. 1-1. PI. B. 

.Malay Arcliipelasio. D"' .^lerbein/r,' ln- 

<i hi. 9. 

.Malmowoski. B.. The ^i‘j’i"d hfe of Mii'oi/ei> 
1,1 A'.ir. Mi-Imnyin. ret-iewed. 116. 
.Maiuoc. cultivation in .Vinerica. 27-5, 
tig. 1. 

Marple.-'. E. A., on aiu lent reaxung hooks. 

37 

Marriage : and (.oronation. I'lji, 79 , 
Baaniba. .522-3; ■' bride-pjrke." 3. 

64. 86, 96. 107. 142. 174 : Dortdto. 351 . 
.■)53 . incest and ile^eent. 231-72 ; 
inheritance fee<, 64 . in the New 
Hebrides, 471-2. 475. ISD-l. 483-4, 
133-7, 4S8 If. : niatnloeal in South 
llhode.'ia. 86. See 'ihei Sociology. 
Martin, R. R.. on the Slieela-na-gig at 
( Ixiord, 99, 

Ma.'k.^ : in Ba-Khalia initiation, 137-8: 
jadeite. Pusilha. 4.50. PI. xhi. hg. 2 ; 
A'ew Hebrides. 497. 

Mathiassen, T.. Mnfeeinl cultufe of the 
hltiilil Eskimos, reviewed. 70. 

Mava. chronological sy.stein, 283. See 
also British Honduras and Palenqiie. 


31ead. 31.. Comimi of m/c in Snmoei. 
reviewed. 140, 

Medicine ; among the Dorobo. 351 : 
Baaniba. 521 : M'aBarwo. 53, 161 ; 
dianvika. 62 ; Fioni mai/ic to science.. 
122; Imhotep. 56; Miujitian and 
Leech. 135 ; Re'-eaeches in Poljjnesia 
and 21ch-inesia : human disensei and 
welfare, 134. 

3Iedjanibi. the. and crossbows, 1 . 

Megaliths : in Brittany. 51 ; the allec 
coiicerte, 80. 

3Ielanesia : New Hebrides, 461-514 ; 
iuce.st and descent. 237 ft’.. 257 ft.. 
262 ft. : note on Ambrym, 35 ; Ethno- 
loyie d XeU'Caledonier and Loijaltn 
Insulaner. 133 : The savage Solomons. 
166 ; The sej'iiul Ife of savages in 
X.W. Mela nfsla. 116, See also Lin- 
guistics, 

Metal' : in America, 2f^O-l ; 6pei\a\/<os' 
or bronze. 21 : origin of the word 

^aX/fO'f. 58. 

Mill, for crushing sugar cane. 304—5. 
PI. x.xv. fig. 1. 

Mill'. J. P.. jiaper read on a tour in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. 531. 

Xlirrors : ancient, in India. 130 : at 
Pu'ilha. 449. 4-5o, PI. xlvi. 

Moir. J. Reid : " 'ling-stone " trnm 

beneath the Red f'rag. 49 : and J. P. T 
Burchell, on the Sligo implements, 
32. 

Momiyiii. Indian belief in. 160. 

Mongolian affinities of the Pdiiiis. 223-6 : 
type in the Tarim basin. 151. 156. 
1.58. 160. 164-8, 171-2, 175. 

Montauue. R. F, A., jiaxier read on the 
Tarsian hyxiothesi'. 527. 

Montandon. (1. : 4" pags des Ai'non. 
reviewed. 81 : L olm/enese hamanie. 
reviewed. 104. 

XIookerji. R.. Asola. reviewed. 24. 

Xlonn : in Dorobo belief. 3.50 : in Paiuian 
rain-making. 381. 385. 394. 395. 

Ah irgan. .1. de. Ln prelustoirr orientale. 
reviewed, 6. 
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Miiiniiiih'-iitioii ill Au-riaiia tiii'i Aii!'-'i'k-a, 
12. 30. liHa<i iTi'in Turfan. 14*^* -32. 

P! XIV 

Mumiu tIu . iia-ai ii.iivx nt. 4 

-Miiriay 3L A ; on f.-rtiiiry n.i;iiri 99 ; 

E I'Lii ! r. vnnvLil 106. 

ivvii W" lit 1 iri'iil. ij. 56: 1'/', ii-'j'/ 

(ii'X'ftit Eii't. 66 : Vi itijii , nfr , 037 

1/ ,11 I A, -r E t'f /3o„7. 154 
3[iitii.al in'Truiiif!iT' ■ .irjl imtidtkni 
cereniouiv'. 1'5. : Ba-Pedi 

trumpvt 141' -Via'-rKM!i. 2.''1. tit;i -3.0. 
Alyro-i. .J L : papor road mi tha orisin. ot 
tke kbula. -327 : PretideuTial addre^^ 
mi tha ii iaiice of mail ni tlir* SHTvilf 
Ilf th- 'tail'. 10 If. : reviawi ol Hand- 
hool' of Gi'en'k ii'iithAoq;i. 91 : L" pr&- 

hxfO/t'r ii/',i /'/a'l . 6 : li'ihid 

,,, iij , \ ^ 111 ’r\ It iiil I .1 nt fill'' E'dl il ,1 •>. 

93. 

X. 

Xiiaa. Tha. anrl -kull uruainantaTiuii. 158. 
X’akuru man, dato of. 88. 

Xaiidi. the. and the DorTibo. o3>. 

Xd'al index relation of. t(.> tlinute. 4 
Xa^h, T. A. 31.. mi roak-paintiuaa iii 
Tanganyika. 109-200. 

Naiv Hebrides, nota^ on 'onia I'land' of. 
lbl-.31l. 

X'etv Zealand: Evol.ifio,, of Maoi i i:lothi.»<j. 

41. 

X^oaku. the. toteiiii^in of. liin. 407. 
Xgambar, the. totemi.sm ol. 400, 407. 
Xii’holson. 3V. K.. on XiseridU pottery. 34. 
X’igaria : bronze gong. 113 : earthen- 
ivara lioiire, 87, fios. 1-2 : fo rk-giiard'. 
132 : pi'ttarv at Sokoto. 34. l-ti. 
J'l 

Xile N'allav. till'. ]>ubaolithii- rnau in. 
50. inaj). 97. 175. 

Xiva. Tarim iia'iii. -kiill Iroin. l-3t> -7, 
lO.--. PI xviii, 

Xo!ili-ii'kio!il. E. ilii^ .\iiii-rii ail Indian 
, 1 - iMi luvi-iitor. 27.> .'lO'.t. 

X'urtolk bi'.ii h rkikiiig in 19. 


Xo',- . .Hill I Innate. 4 : projactiun ol, 
in skull' tri'in the Tania ba^in. 168 
ti . tig. 1. 

Xiittdll. Z . inqiiT read on the cult 
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dllsri'les. 31. 

Weapons . Eaaniba. -321: . crossbow and 
arrows Freiicli < onao. 1: Dorobo, 
bib. odd ; bolitma wristleT'. 172 ; 
Fiji club. 144 : in Amerna. 2S3 
Wede-wood. ('. H.. re\-ii w oi 'I'/,, A'/cv/; 

Fopiiujm. 26. (See aho Deacon. A. B 
Williams. F. E.: rain-m.ikiua on the 
River .Moifhead. 37'.'. uT; Oi’oiiniyi 
iinuiir-. reviewed. 8 

Wil'ou-F[<itTenden. J. R . oji Nia'-nan 
fork-guards."' 132 

Women . and Bantu imtiation rites. 
131-2. im. 141. 113. 113. 110; m 
Soutli Arabia. I'd. I(i2. 8'.. n/.s-o 

Marriaae. 

AVuollard. H.. and J B. (.'lelami. on 
antliro[ioloay and blood-atoupina. 

14s3 


Woolley. ( . L.. and Hall. H. R., V, 
e./( nc/Z/O;/'. t'ol. 1 . B'-jiOi/. reviewed. 

28. 

Murk. 31. X.. p}<q of ijo J\ re/re 

In Afrao i(,"l A,j‘nioi_ii. revi.-wed. 138. 

Y. 

Yanai Ha'sar. 'kull' troni. 13'.) 

Yarkand, skulls froni. ibU. tia. 2. 101-2. 
Yeaera. the. ToteuU'in of. 4<1<1. Khj. 
Yiua-pau. Tatim ba'in. 'kull from. 132-4 
104 . PI. XV. 

Yoke. ••|ooln " in America. 20)1. 

Yi.iuna. T. (. .. on iron objects from 
Xyasalatid. 147. 

Yukumbil. the, tofemisin of. loo. 401 -)'. 
414 . 

Yuuiiaai the. ti.r "oi-in r,)-. t))ii, 

7 . 

Zoruinawa. the, Xiaeriaix potters. 34. 
Zy,a(iinatn arches, of skull' from tic 
Tatiin ba'iu ['■T-'', ria. 3. 
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HONOR APtY FELLOWS. 


Aiidi-i^-ju IJr J, (t U'ta'iatiika 
Satnlmuama ^veavaiieu 6o. Stockholai. 
r.i02. Boas, Dr. Franz. Columbia 

University, Xew York. 

1911. Boule. Prof. il. Museum 

National d'Histoire Naturelle. 3 Place 
Valiiubert Paris. /*') 

1919. Breuil. L’Abbe H.. Litt.D. 52 

Avt-uu.- lie Laniotte-Picquer. Pari^. 
XV. 

1929. L .-dlenfi?!' Dr P. ^ . vou Jitciu. 
Ponoroao. Java. NetlierlancU. East 
Indi'-'-. 

1924. Christian, Prof. Dr. Victor, VI 

Mariahilferstrasse l.v. Wien. 

1595. Collignon. Dr. Rene. 6 Rue de la 
Marine, Cherbourg, lilanche. France. 

1596. Dubois. Prof. Eug ne. 4-5 
Zijltveg. Haarlem, Holland. 

102S. Fn- h ii'.i Dr. CC Hag'-uer Alice 
50 .Viircu-buig HnUtriii. OerinaiiV. 

1396. Heger. Hufrat Dr. F. Ill '2 

Easumof Skygasse, Vienna. 

1924. Hodge. I u F. W. IMuseum of the 
American Iiidian, He . e Foundation. 
Broadway ,it 155 Street. New York. 
1.S97. Holme.-;. Prof. W. H. Bureau 
of Ethnology. Washington. (*") 

1913. Hruli'ka. Dr. AleE U.S. National 
Museum. Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. D.C. (* ) 

1927. nurgronjc. I’lof. C. Snouk. 
Rapenburg 61. Leiden. Holland. 

1927. Junod. 1 )i . Henri. Mission Suisse, 
Riimande. 2'J f'lieiiiin dcGiange Canal. 
(F-neva. 

1928. Kr-ii-bei. Pj'of. A, L Dept, of 
.Vnthropologv. rnivfr~irv of California. 
B'-rk'-lev. California. 

1926. Le Coq, Prof. A von. Aluseum fiir 
Volk- ikunde. 120 Koniggiiitzerstrasse. 
Beilin. S W.ll. 

1925. Mau.ss, M, Alarcel. 2 Rue Bruller, 
Paris XlVe. 


1923. Xorderiskiold, Baron Erland. 

Ooteborg Alu-seum. Goteborg, Sweden. 
1 'j 22. Obermaier, Prof. H. Avenida de 
dlaneiidez Pelavo 15. Madrid IX. 

1923. Orsi, Dr. Paolo. The Mu.seum, 
Svracuse, Sicily, 

1910. Pittard, Prof. Eug'-ne. Alusee 
Etbnographiqiie, Villa Alon Repos, 
Cteneva. 

1903. Reinach. Dr. S. Alusee des 
Antiquites. St. Clermain-en-Laye, Paris. 
1921. Reisner. Prof. G. A. Harvard 
Universitv, Cambridge, Mass. 

1909. Ripley, Prof. IV. Z.. Ph.D, 
Harvard University. (*^) 

1926. Rivet. Dr. P. 61, Rue de Bufion, 
Parts oe. 

P.'l-S. Rutot. Dr. Aime. Musee Royal 
d'Histoire Xatiiiclle, Bruxelles, 139 Rue 
de la Loi. Bruxelle'. 

1924. Sarasin, Dr. Fritz. Mti'etim fiir 
Volkerkunde, Basel. 

1911. Schmidt, Rev. Padre P. W. 
St. Gabriel-Modling, near Vienna. 

1893. Sergi, Prof. Gl. 20. Via Collegi 
Rouiaua, Rome. 

1905. Starr, Prof. Frederick. 5727 
Thirty-fifth Avenue, X.E. Seattle, 
"Washington. 

1929. Tadgreii. Prof. A. M. Fiii'ka 
diu'cum. Hchsingfors, Finland 

1925. Thurnwald, Prof. Richard. 
Stern.str. Parkstrassc .'i. Zehlendorf- 
Bcilin. 

1912. Uhle, Prof. Dr. Max. Briceno214. 
Quito, Ecuador. 

1922. Vasconcellos, Dr. Jose Leite de. 
Museu Etnologico Portugues, Belem, 
Lisbon. 

1921. A'erneau, Prof. Rene. Museum 
d'Histoire Xaturelic, Rue de Bufiou 61, 
Paris; 72 Avenue d'Orleans. 
Paris lie. C^) 

1919. Zammitt, Prof. Sir Teniistocle, 
C.M.G.. M.D., D.Litt. The Museum. 
-Malta. H) 
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N.B. — Tte name of any Honorary or Local Correspondent whose address, or that 
of his agent, shall not be known for the space of two years shall be removed from the 
Li't. but may be restored again by the Council. 


LOCAL COERESPONDENTS. 


Basedow, Dr. H. Kent Town, Adelaide, 
S. Australia. C) 

Best, Elsdon, Esq. Dominion iMuseum. 
WellniL'ton, X.Z. 

Fox, Eev. C. E, Ugi. Solomon Islands, 
via Sydney, X.S.W. (*i) 

Hill-Tout. C., Esq., F.R.3.C. Abbotsford, 
British Columbia. (*^1 

Hutton, .1. H., Esq.. C.I.E , I.C.S. 
Chelmsford Club. Xew Delhi. 
India, (•'i 

Iyer. Rai Bahadur L. Anantha Krishna, 
Esq.. B.A. ] -j Premciiand Bor.il St . 
Bow B,i7.aar P.O.. ( 'alcutt.i. 

Kostrzewski. Prof. Dr. Josez-ul. Jlickie- 
wicza 34. Poznan. 


Latchaiu, Richard E., Esq. Biblioteca Na- 
rional. Santiago de Chile. S. America. (^) 

Markides, Dr. M. Curator, The Museum, 
Cyprus. 

Neville, A. 0., Esq. Chief Protector of 
Aborigines, Western Australia, 

Nordman, Dr. C. A. Boulevardsgatan 10, 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

Roth. 4V. E., Esq., S.M.. M.R.C.S. 
Curator. The Museum. Georgetown. 
British Guiana. (^) 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chundra. Banchi. 
Chota Nagpore, India. 

Shaw, V eii. Archdeacon A. Malek. M'hite 
Nile, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Van Wing, Rev. Father. S.J. Kisantu. 
via Boma, Belgian Congo. 


It hi p:irtuii](uli/ rcqne.steil thil Fellows- will give notice to the SecreUirg of the 
Society. 52, Lpper BeJforiJ Pla-.e. W.C.l, of any error in their addresses or descrip- 
tions. in order that it may be immediafely corrected in the books. 

The names ’vith ^ attached to them are those of Fellows who have compounded for 
the Annual Subscriptions. 

f These Fellows have contributed Papers to the Institute. 

$ TIo w Fellows are flembers of Council. 
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List (if thi' Felloirs 


ORDINARY FELLOWS. 

Yeai of 
Elettu 'll. 

1904 Abbott. W- J. Lewis, Esq.. F.G.S., 8 Grand Parade, St. Leonards. (^) 

1903 Abbott, W. L., Esq., M.D., A’ort/i Enst. Maryland. F.S.A. 

1913 Abercorn, His Grace the Duke of, 68 Mount Street, TE. 1. 

192.5 Abraham, John Conrad, Esq., Wadhani College, Oxford. 

1919 Acland, H. Dyke, Esq., Chy-an Mor, Gylhjngvase, Falmouth. 

1913 Adhikari, Rai Bahadur Aghor nath, Superinien.detit. Normal School. Silchar, 
Assam, India. 

19u7 Ait ken. Mrs. Robert. WiUia iiiii'ir.^c. Brunghtun . Hants. 

1928 Ami. Heiirv M.. Esq.. M.A.. D.Sc.. Laboratory <>j tn'ologg and Paleontology, 

Elgin Annexe. Ottau'o. Canada. 

1929 Anderson. D. Drvsdale. Esq.. M.R.C.S.. c o M. H. Gore & Co.. 4'' Panton 

Street. .S'.TE. 1. 

1906 Anderson, Jlajor John Hamilton, 2nd East Lancs Regiment, c/o Messrs. Cox 
& Co., 6 Pall Mall, .S.TL. 1. (*) 

1929 Anderson. Mrs. Xora. Ballyhossett, Downpatrick. A. Ireland. 

1921 Andrew, Thomas H., Esq.. F.S.I., 6 The Crescent, Mount Radford, Exeter. 

1922 Armstrong. A. Leslie, Esq., M.C., F.S.I., F.S.A. (Scot.). 14 Sivaledale Road, 

Sheffield. (*1) 

1919 Armstrong, W. E., Esq., 325 Norwood Road, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. (•'i 
1925 Ashton, C. F., Esq., 116 Queen's Drive. Moseley Hill. Liverpool. 

1930 Ashton. Robert. Esq.. 9 Cavendish Square. IL. 1. 

1905 Atkinson, G. J. M., Esq., O.B.E., Bampton, Oxon. 

1925 Austen. Leo, Esq.. Assistant Resident Magistrate, Kikori. Poit Moresby. Papua. 
1927 Avory, G. E. Vf., Esq., B.A., 38 Chester Square, X.TF. 1. 


1913 Baker, C. M., Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Grn n Farm, Meophim, Kent. 

1925 Baker. E. C., Esq., Administrative Officer, Musoma, Tanganyika Territory, 

via Mombasa. 

1888 Balfour, Henry, TLq., M.A.. F.R.S.. F.Z.S., Past President (1903-5) ; 

Corr. Member Anthrop. Soc., Parm, Florence and Rome : Pitt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford ; Langley Lodge, Headington Hill, Oxford. (^§) 

1927 Banks, Mrs. M. M., 16 Hornton Court, IF. 8. 

1873 Barclay. J.. Esq., M.A., Lee's Reader in Anatomy, 5 Crick Road, Oxford. C*) 

1926 Barnard, T. T., Esq., Director, School of African Life and Languages, The 

University, Cape Town. 

19u9 Barnard, lY., Esq., 9 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 
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Year of 
Election. 

1915 Barnes. Alfreti S.. Esq., Hohvood. Park Avenue. Farnhorouglt. Kent. 

1918 Barnett, Mrs. Hilda A. Lake. B.Sc. (Econ.), Glenburn, Coolhurst Avenue. N. 8. 

1925 Bartlett, F. C.. Esq.. Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge. 

1920 Barton, C. J. Juxon T., Esq., c/o The Secretarial,, Nairobi, Kenya Colony. 

1907 Barton, Captain Francis Rickman. C.M.G.. Roundals, Hambledon. Gotl aiming ; 
Savile Club. 107 Piccadilly. IF. 1. (^) 

1920 Bates, J. A. E., Esq., c/o Directorate General of Posts. P.S.D.. Shanghai. China. 

via Siberia. 

1926 Bateson, Gregorv. Esq.. 25 Bolton, Gardens, /S'. IF. 5. 

1921 Batsford, Harry, Esq.. 94 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

1882 Bave, Baron de, 58 Avenue de la Grande Armee, Paris. (*) 

1927 Baynes. iMrs. C. A., 39 Roland Gardens, /S.H. 7. 

1914 Beasley. H. G.. Esq.. Cranntore. IValden Road. Chislehurst. Kent. (^§) 

1922 Beer. Miss Dora H. de. c'o Michaelis Hallcn-dein & Co., 17 and 18 Basinghall 

Street, E.C. 2. 

1913 Berry, Sir James, B.S.. F.E.C.S., Bramblebury, Dunsmore, near Wendover, Buds. 
1927 Besterman. Theodore, Esq., 47 Great Ormond Street, TF.C. 1. 

1922 Bevan, John T., Esq., Westminster Bank House, 26 Station Road, New Barnet. 

Herts. 

1927 Beven, J. G., Esq., M.R.G.S., L.R.C.F., Franklands, Veyangoda. Ceylon. 

1923 Biggs, H. J.. Esq.. 21 St. Andrews Road, Enfield. Middlesex. 

192(» Bishop, Rev. Herbert L.. c o Wesleyan. Methodist Society. 24 Bishopsgate. 
E.C. 2. 

1924 Black, Davidson, Esq., Dept, of Anatomy, Peking Union Medical College. 

Peking, China. 

1920 Blackman, Miss W. S., 22 Bardwdl Road, Oxford. (^) 

1921 Blackwood, Miss Beatrice, Department of Human Anatomy, University Museum, 

Oxford. 

1909 Blagden, Charles Otto. Esq., M.A.. D.Litt., /Sc/woZ of Oriental Studies, Finsbury 
Circus. E.C. 2. (§) 

1928 Blair. M. Cameron. Esq.. M.D.. Royal Societies Club. St. Janies Street, /S'.TF.l. 
1912 Blane, Brig. -General C. F., 11 Melbury Road, TF. 14. 

1896 Blimdell. Herbert M’eld. Esq.. Brooks’s Club. /S.TF, 1. 

1922 Blyth, Alexander Liston, Esq., The Residency, Kaimhu, Papua. 

1929 Bonin. Gerhardt. v.. Esq.. Ph.D.. Anatoniisch Laboratorium, Leiden, Holland. 
1919 Bonser. Wilfrid. Esq.. The Library. The University. Edmund Street. 

Birmingham . 

1922 Boome, E. J.. Esq., M.D., Greystacks, Hill View Road, Woking. Surrey. 

1924 Borley, iliss M. G., 32, Baskerville Road. Wandsworth Common. /8,TF. 8. 

1925 Boulnois. Mi^s Helen Marv. Lyceum Club. 138 Piccadilly, TF. 1. 
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Year >’f 
Election. 

1924 Bowen. Emrvs G., Esq., f /ii’'cr^it>/ L'olltge. Abci'g^twjth. 

1S64 Br.ibrook. Sir E. W , f ' H.. E.S.A., E.R.S.X.A. Cni.eniiaL'eii, Pa'I' Pue'Idext 
(1S95-S) ; F'iivilHI A'^^ociare Anrhrop. S(K>.. P.iri- ; 

Walliu'jtoii. .iui'/vg. !**§) 

1923 Brash,. James C.. E=q.. Professor of Anatomy. The V nkersitij. Edrn'hA Street, 
BirmunjJMnK 

1913 BraiiuholtE. IL J.. Esq.. M.A.. Editor. Britiih Mii>-eiiii>. ir.C. I. e 
1913 Brelsford. A.. Esq., HolIydeAC. Pri/ires Street. Briielngtoii. CJn eterfeld . 

1929 BrelsfoiJ. \\ . J .. E-; . .'<t. ]idi,iii,if!< Ifnli. thfin'i'i. 

1922 Bre-wis. Parker. Esq.. F.S.A.. Glenbr/e;. Jesniond ParJc, Xewcastk-on-T yne. 

1926 Bridget. ATilliam B.. Esq.. A K.C'.. B.Sc. (Engineering). FnirfiPd South, 

KiiHiston-oii-Tlia.iue-i. 

1919 Bnerley, lYilliani B.. Esq.. D.Se., Institute of Plant Pathohg'i. P'/hun’it d 
Experimental Station. Harpenden. Herts. 

1909 Broad, W. H., Esq., 31. D.. 17 Rodne a Street, Liverpool. 

1930 Brooke. F. A.. E<q.. 59 A'lstraliu Road, (,’ardiff. 

1925 Brooke, X. J.. Esq.. District Officer, Kano, Northern Province. Nigeria : The 

Cedars, Epsom. 

1927 Broughton, Legh R. Delves. E.sq.. c o The Secretariat. Nigerian. Cird Service, 

Lagos, Nigeria. 

1909 Brown, A. E., Esq., 31. A. {see Radclitfe-Brown, A. R., E.sq., 3I.A.:. 

1926 Brown. C. Barriuaton. K'q.. L'hridh-ton. Che-i, r. 

1927 Brown. <4. G.. E'q.. Pli.D.. Midanaah.. Iringa. Tungangika Teriitorg. E. Africa. 

1923 Brown, Lady Lilian 31. A.. White Rock, Brockenh.irst, Hants. 

1912 Browne. 3Iaior C, >t. J, Oidc. R.A.. Lnhour I'onunisAoncr. Morngom. Tan- 

gangika Te.rntorg. E. Africa. 

1913 Brunton, Guy, E'q.. 2 Regod's Court. Park Road. A”. IF. 1. 

1922 Bnmwin, G. E., Esq., Haverings. Rayne. Braintree, Essex. (*) 

1902 Bryce, T. H., Esq., 3I.D.. Regiu' Pro{e,''<jr of Anatomv in the Lhiiver'itv of 
Gla.'gow, The Universitg, Glasgou-. (^) 

1913 Buddie. Surgeon-Commander Roger, R.X.. .Junior Army u,id Nu'-.j Chib, 
Horse Guards Avenue. Whitehall. 

1925 Budgett-3Ieakin. Denzil E.. Esq., 31. A.. 6 Palacr Garden-'. Mansion-'. W . q, 

1919 BuJlbrook, J. A.. E.sq., c o Royal Bank of Canada. Part cf Spain. Trinidad, 
B.W.I. 

1929 Bulsara, .Jal Feerose. E^q.. 3I.A.. Pli.D.. Siughanec Haase, near Grant Road 
P.O.. Bomhag 7. India. 

1921 Biirkitt, 31. C.. Esq.. 3r.A,. F.S.A.. F.G.S.. Merton House. G ranUhcder . 
t'anihridge. 



Year o: 
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Iftlo Burrow^. .Vrtliur. Esq.. il.D.. Ciininioiinvidtli D'pf. nf Ilo/jlfh. (^'a iihori'a , 
A a St r alia. 

1903 Burrv. Mis.' B. Pullen-, The Forum Club. 6 Gi’osceeoi PJcxr, TF. ]. 

1924 Burton, Firs. Y. Irene, Oak Tree House, Streetlij, Staffs. 

1906 Bushnell. DaYcl I., Esq., Junr., The University, Virginia. U.S.A. 

1927 ButterwortE. H. E., Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 

1913 Buxton, L. H. Dudley, E^q., M.A., Dept, of Human Anatomg, U nlverAtg 
Museum, Oxford : 259 Woodstock Hoad. Oxford. (*^) 


19o4 Cuuipbell, Harry, Esq., il.D., 3. Tudor Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 10. 

1928 Campion, Cleorge G.. Esq.. 264 Orford Street, Manchester. 

1915 Capen, E. W., Esq., PE.D., 80 Sherman Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 

1920 Cardinall, A. IV.. Esq., c o Chief Connnissioner, Tamale. Northern Ti rritories, 
Gold Coast : Springfield. The Weald, near Secenoaks. Kent. 

1912 Carline, G. R., Esq., F.R.G.S., Bankfield Museum, Halifax, Yorks. 

1926 Castle, Rev. J. G. T., M.A., King's School, Remuera, Auckland. New Zeedand. 
1925 Castle, Rev. T. IV.. The Vicarage. Congleton. Cheshire. 

1922 Caton-Thompson, Hiss Gertrude, 76 Albert Hall Mansions, iS.IF. 7. (•]§) 

1920 Chaikin, George, Esq., Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.TF. 1. 

1927 Chamberlain, Herbert R. .\[.. Esq.. 74 Abbey Road. St. John's IFood. 

Y.TF. 8. 

1929 Charlesworth. -J. B., Esq., 10 Harvey Road, Cambridge. 

1921 Child, W. A., Esq., 31. A.. 389 Hess Street, South Hamilton, Canada. 

1923 Childe, V. Gordon. Esq., Professor Prehistoric Archseology, University, 

Edinburgh, Bellevue. Kirkbrae, Liberton, Edinburgh. (^) 

1915 Chinnery, E. 3V. P.. Esq., Rabaul, New Guinea. (^) 

1917 Cholmley. Lt.-Col. R. S.. i'raufnrd Bay, Kootenay, British Cohnnbiu. ( 'nouda. 

1923 Clappe, 3Iontagu B., Esq., LL.B., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 2. 

1911 Clark, 3Iajor J. Cooper, Riform Chib. Prdl Midi. N.lF.l. (*;) 

1914 Clark. W. E. Le Gros. Esq., F.R.C.S., Professor ol Anatomv, St. Thomas’ 
Hospital. S.E. 1. f^;;) 

1929 Clarke, ilajor A. Stanley. Windham Club. 13 St. James Square. 8'.TF. 1. 

1928 Clarke. Hiss Edith, e u Lloyds Bank, Ltd.. 399 Oxford Street, TF. 

1913 Clarke, Louis C. G., Esq.. F.S.A., University Aluseum. of Areha olesjj and 
Ethnology, Downing Street, Cambridge. (%) 

1924 Clay, Richard C. C., Esq., 3I.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.. Manor House. Foruot. ,„ur 

Salisbury. 

1926 Ckvton. Lt.-Col. E.. Headquarters. Briti.-h Troops in Egypt. Cuim. Eiiqpf. 



8 Li't of tfn’ Ffllin' < 

Year of 
Election. 

1921 Cleve-YaDderkiste. Miss Florence de. 68 Ketisington (jiirih n-'- Sqimre. Hgih’ Pari,. 
IF. 2. 

1927 Clifford. Mrs. E. M.. Chandlers, Whitcombe, Glos. 

1927 Codrington. K. de B., Esq., M.A., Y tctona and AUn rt Mh^ihik. Smiih 

Kensington, <S'.1F. (§) 

1926 Cohen. Dennis 31.. Esq.. 2 Ornit Court. IF. 2. 

1924 Collum, 3[iss 3’. C. C., TIV// Bottom. EnA Mi'ltjiirq. S/iofte.Ajm q. Dor.^et. 

1921 Colquhoun. D.. Esq.. 3LD. (Lond.). c o (.1. E. Berrv. E.^ij[.. ilontc Verde. 
Brodigherii, Ifalg. 
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1925 Krishniengar. M. H., Esq., The Director. Depnrtinent of Arehnolor/g. The 

Universitg, Mysore. India. 

1929 Lake. H. Coote. Esq., Heaye House. Crouch Hill. X. 4. 

1927 Lamb. -J. E. S., Esq.. Xatnanya-e. Ffipa District. Tanganyika Tirntoiy. 

1914 Lamb, Miss M. Antonia, 212 South i6th Street. Philadelphia, Penn., J' .S.A. 

1930 Lamb. Mis.s Winifred. M.A.. Holly Lodge. Campden Hill. It. S. 

1926 Landtman, Gurmar, E.sq.. Ph.D.. 13 Annegatun. Helsingfors. Finland. 

1926 Lans TraSord, M. A. de. Esq., Villa Lavis. Beaulieu, Alpes-Maritime- . 

1S88 Law, Walter W., Esq., Scarborough, Xew York, U.S.A. (*) 

1920 Lawford, H. E.. Esq.. Dar el Xhas. Tangier. 

1929 LawTence, Arthur E.. Esq.. Cteydead, Wreeclesham. Farnhain. Snrreu. 

1885 Lat^uence, E.. Esq.. 19 Sedgecomhe Avenue. Kenton. Middlesex. (*) 

1922 Layard, J. W., Esq., 40 a, Dorset Meivs, Wiltot Street. 5.11’. 1. 

1926 Leakey, L. S. B., Esq.. St. Johns College, Cambridge. {*') 

1927 Lecca, Baron. 12 Avenue des Eperons d'Or, Brussels. 

1928 Leith-Ross. Mrs. Sylvia, Education Dept.. Iaujos. Xigeria : Women's 

University Club. 2 Audley Square. TE. 1. 

1904 Lennox, D., Esq., M.D.. 6 Alexandra Place, St. Andrew's. X.B. (*) 

1926 Lethbridge. Thomas C . Esq., Mount Blow, Shelford. Cambridge. 

1921 Leveson, W. E., Esq., M.C.. M.A., 123 Pall Mall, ,S.ir. 1. 

1928 Levillier. Madame Jean. Chateau le Champ Coabert. Evrecy. Calvados. France. 

1925 Linden, E. F. B., Esq.. 34 Rue du Japan Uccle. Brussels, Belgium. 

1927 Linton, Ralph. E.sq., Ph.D., 325 Sterling Hall. University <f Wisconsin, 

Madison. Wisconsin. U.S.A. 

1922 Livesey, Rev. Herbert, B.A., L.Th., St. Saviour's College, Carshalton, Surrey. 
1920 Lloyd, Jlrs. C. M., 19 Thurlow Road, Hampstead, iV.lF. 3. 

1918 Long, Richard C. E., E.sq., B.A., Porturlington, Ireland. (11) 

1893 Longman, Charles James, E-q., M.A., 27 Norfolk Square, W. 2. (*) 

1920 Longman, H. A., E-q., Director, Queensland Museum, Brisbane, Australia. 

1921 Lothrop, S. K., Esq., 114 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

1923 Low, Alexander, M.D.. Esq., Professor of Anatomy, The University, Aberdeen. 

1926 Lowe. C. van Riet. Esq.. P.O. Box 2603. Cape Town. South Africa. 

1928 Lucas. Alfi'ed. Esq., O.B.E.. Turf Club, Cairo, Egypt. 

1926 Lucas, F. C., Esq.. Apartrido 86. Sevilla, Spain. 

1915 Lynn-Thomas, Sir J., K.B.E., C.M.G., C.B., Llwyndyrys Llechryd, Cardiganshire. 
1918 Lyttle, Capt. W., Claremont, Chefoo, China. 
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1920 ilacalister, Robert A. S.. Esq.. Professor of Celtic Archaeology, UniversitT 
College, Dublin, 18 Mount Eden Road, Donnyhroolc, Dublin. 

1928 ilacbride, Desmond F. H., Esq., Chief Secretary's Office. Logos. Xigeria. 

1913 MacGregor, G. Laird. E^q., I.C.S., c,'o Messrs. Grindlay <£• Co., -j1 Parliament 
Street, tS.lF. 1. 

1899 Maciver, Capt. David Randall-, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., c/o Brow,>. 

Shipley d- Co., 123 Poll Mull. /S. ir. 1 ; 25 Corso d' Italia, Rome 51. 

1920 Mackay. J. B. I.. Esq., 1 Roich'irn Cliff. Ediubargh. 

1021 Mackay, R. F., Esq., Gleucniihcn. Oban. Argyll, N.B. 

1910 Mackinto>h. J. S., E^q.. M.D.. 2 Platt':, Lui'e, Hamp.iteud, A*. 11. 3. 

1920 Mairis. Edward. Esij., Hada iihrirue. lu'iii Porton, 11 ilts. ; 12 St. James's Sgtiare, 

Akir. 1. 

1928 Majoribanks. E. M.. Esq.. L.R.C.P.. P.M.D., Sarawak. Merok : North Park. 

Gerra rd s Crcm s. 

1911 Malcolm, L. IV. G., Esq., M.Sc., 54a Wigmore Street. 11'. 1. 

1923 5[alinowski, B.. Esq., D.Sc.. Profes.sor of Anthropology, University of London, 
0 Oppidans Rond. A. 11'. 3. 

1921 Mann, Ludo\dc iMcLellan, Esq., 183 ll'cs? George Street, Glasgow. 

1896 Marett, R. R., Esq., M.A., D.Sc.. Reader in Social Anthropologv in the 
University of Oxford, Exeter College, Oxford. (*^) 

1929 Marie. H.R.H. Princess George of Greece. 6 Rue Adolphe Ycon, Paris. 

1921 Marin, G., Esq.. Whiteway, near Stroud. Glos. 

1925 Marker, E. H.. Esq., '.i Sanetaary Buildings. 20 Great Smith Street. Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 

1929 Marks, Percy. Escp, 49 Muswell Hill Road. N. 10. 

1928 Marples. Major Edward A.. Kenwith. Littlehampton. Sussex. 

1929 Marshall. J. Hay, Esq.. M.B., Ch.B.. 20 Park Rond, Moseley. Birminyham. 

1923 Martin, Capt. John Crawford, M.C., Royal Ganvhal Rifles, LanMowne, W.P.. 

India. (*) 

1920 Marrindeil, Capt. E. M'., M.A., Chelston. Ashford, Middlesex. 

1921 Martyn, Charles D., Esq., Jesselton, British North Borneo. 

1924 Mason, Jlrs. Annette S., Freeland House. Freeland, Oxford. 

1923 Mathews, A. B.. Esq., Chief Secretary s (Jffice. Lagos. Nii/eriu. 

1925 Mathews, H. F., Esq., c o Secretary. Southern Provinces, Lagos, Nigeria. 

1894 Maudslay, A. P., Esq.. M.A.. D.Sc., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Past Prksidex’t 
(1911-12), Morney Cross, Hereford. (^§) 

1912 Maxwell, H.E. Sir James C.. M.D.. K.C.M.G.. K.B.E.. C.M.G.. Government 

House. Livingstone. N. Rhodesia. 

1920 Macmard, Guy, Esq., The Natural History Museum, High Street, Ipswich. 

V(iL. I.tX. .5 p 



IS Li.-^l Ilf the Frlhiii^ 

Year ol 
Election. 

1920 Mcllwraith, T. F., Esq., 179 Duke Street, Hamilton, Ontario. Cnnnda. 

1929 McKenzie. Dan. Esq.. M.D.. F.R.C.-S.. •’> eyiiiouth Street. Puttland Plaie. )f .1. 

1913 McLean. W.. E=q.. M.B., Seaforth Sanatorinm. Canon Bridge. Rm-shire. 

1915 Mechling, IV. H., Esq., Ph.D., Erie Avenue and D Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 
1920 Meek. Charles Kingsley, Esq.. B.A.. Rogal Societies Club. Sf. Jaine.s, 5.11'. 1. 
1904: Melland, Frank H.. Esq.. The United Vniversitij Chib. Snjfolk Street. Pall Mall 

East, 5.TT'. 1. 

1895 Mentz-Tollev, Richard, Esq., Glenara, Osborne Road, 11 indsor. 

1929 Meredith. Mrs. Frances J.. 8 Rossetti Lrardens Mansions. Chelsea, .s', 11 . 3. 

1928 Middlemore, Miss Merell P.. il.D.. B.S.. 19 Taviton Street,, \\ .( '. 1. 

1914 ilRgeod, F. IV. H.. Esq., Sorthcote, Christchurch Road, Worthing. 

1927 Miller. John. Escy, Hertford College, (hford . 

1919 Mills, J. P., Esq., M.A.. I.C.S., Bengal United. Service Club, (Jkowringhee, 

Calcutta. 

1910 Mihie. Mrs. M. L., The Manor House, Wheatleg. Oxon. 

1920 Mindham, W. F., Esq., Bailey House, Thorne, near Doncaster ; Survey Dept.. 

Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 

1929 Minns, Ellis H.. Esq., Litt.D., i’.S.A.. F.B.A.. Professor of .Archseology. 

Pembroke College, 2 Wordsu'orth Grove, Cambridge. 

1923 Mitchell-Hedges, Frederick A., Esq., Sandbanks, Parkstone, Dorset. 

1914 Mi Jr, J. Reid, E.-^q., One House, Henley Road, Ipswich. (^) 

1919 Mond, R. L., Esq., J.P., 9 Cavendish Square. IF. 1. 

1929 Money-K}Tle. R.. Esq.. M..\. (Cantab.). Ph.D. (London and \'ienn.i). 
Whethain. Caine, Wilts. (*) 

1926 Montagnier, Henry F.. Esq., Chalet Beau Reveil, Chanipery (Valais). 

1924 Montagu, The Hon. Ivor, 28 Kensington Court, IP. 8. 

1927 Jlontmorency, J. E. G. de. Esq.. M.A., LL.B.. 31 Lee Terrace, S.E. 3. 

1923 Morant, G. M., Esq., 44, Pollards Hill North, Norbury, 5.B . 16. 

1924 Morgan, A. Bethune. Esq., c o Westminster Bank, Croivborough, Sussex. 

1921 Morris. George, Esq.. The Friends' School. Saffron Walden. 

1915 Moss, Miss Rosalind L. B., Highfield Park, Oxford. 

1926 Muir, John M., Esq., 10 Meudowhonse Road. Corstorphine, Midlothian . 

1927 Mumford, A. A., Esq., Old Roivney. Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

1920 Mumford, Capt. P. S., Achnacone, Braisicich, Colchester. 

1927 Mumford, 4V. B., Esq., c/o Education Department, Iringa, Tanganyika Territory, 
E. Africa. 

1925 Munn, Leonard, Esq.. O.B.E., Geological Survey. P.O. Lingsuggur. Raichur 
District, Hyderabad. 

1923 Murphy, J. H. Blackwood. Esq.. Berberu, British Somaliland, via Aden. 

1911 3Iurray, G. IV. 3V.. Esq., Survey Dept., Giza, Mudiria, Egypt. ('') 
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Year of 
Election, 

1923 Murray, J. H. P., Esq., C.M.G., Lieut.-Governor. Port Moresby, Papua. 

1916 Murray, Mss Margaret A., University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. (^) 

1905 Musgrove, J., Esq.. M.D.. Emeritus Bute Professor of Anatomy, The 
Sivallowgate, St. Andrews, Fife. 

1896 Myers, Col. C. S., M.A., M.D., 5 K. Montagu Mansions. TC. 1. (*) 

1909 Myers, Henry, Esq., Ehhisham Lodge, Downs Avenue, Epsom, Surrey. 

1893 Myres, J. L., Esq., O.B.E.. M.A., F.S.A., F.B.A., F.K.G.S., Peesidext, 
Wykeham Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, Corr. 
Member Anthrop. Soc.. Paris, The Copse, Hinksey Hill, Oxford ; New 
College, Oxford. (*^§) 

1903 Myres, iliss J. L., c/o Professor J. L. Myres, The Copse, Hinksey, Oxford. (*) 


1926 Navarro, J. M. de. Esq., Trinity College. Cambridge ; Court Farm, Broadway. 
Worcestershire. 

1930 Nayar, T. Balakrishnan. Esq.. 96 Stondon Park. Forest Hill. S.E. 23. 

1924 Negley, AV. AValter, Esq., P.O. Box 1107, San Antonio, Texas. 

1921 Nell, Andreas, Esq., M.K.C.S., Room 47, Queen's Hotel, Kandy, Ceylon. 

1925 Newall, K. S., Esq., Fisherton de la Mere House, Wylye, TVtlte. 

1921 Nevrberry, Percy E., Esq., O.B.E., M.A., Vice-Pkesidext, Oldbury Place, 
Ightham. Kent, 

1921 Newbold, Douglas, Esq., Imherley Lodge, East Orinstead, Sussex. 

1913 Newball, D. V., Esq., 16 East 7-ith Street, New York City. 

1898 Newton, Wm. M., Esq., Summerhill Cottage, Hartford, Kent. (*[) 

L928 Nicholson, \V. E., Esq., Sokoto. Northern Provinces, Nigeria. 

1918 Norman, Walter Henry, Esq., O.B.E.. W itley, Salisbury Mrenue, Ckeam, Surrey. 

1925 Nott, Francis R.. Esq., J.P.. LL.B.. 11 Raeburn, Close. Hampstead Garden 

Suburb, A’.!!'. 11. 

1926 Nitttall, Mrs. Zelia, Ca.sa Alvarado {Coyaucan], D.F., Mexico. 


1920 O’Domiell. Sir S. P., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S.. Delhi, Imlia. 

1925 Ogilvie, .Arthur H., Esq., The Museum. Torquay. Devon. 

1906 Oke, Alfred William, Esq., B.A., LL.AI., F.S.A., F.G.S., F.L.S., 32 Denmark 
Villas, Hove. (*) 

1927 Oldham, Charles E. A. AA'., Esq.. C.S.I., 21 Courtfield Road. <S.ir. 7. 

192 1 Oldham, J. H., Esq., The Dial House, Chipstead, Surrey. 

1905 Oldman. \\ . O., Esq., 43 Poynders Road, Clapkam Paik. »S'.ir. 1. 

1927 Onslow. The Earl of. A ke-Peesidext. Clandon Park. Guildfard. Surrey. 

1926 Ownsworth. T. D.. Esq.. Lyudhurst. Silkston Common. Barnsley. 

2 p 2 
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Li^t of the Fellnirs 

\V.ir i.t 
Elfct!' ‘11. 

1906 Palmer, Herbert Ricbmona. Esq., B.A., LL.B.. C.M.G., F.R.G.S.. Barrister- 
at-Law. Piiii )roo(). ]yo/inI( i/. mnr Godaluri )><j. Son'cij ; Goi'f / nmt rt House, 
yigeria. 

1921 Palmer, L. S.. Esq., H.Sc.. I nieersitg Colhije. Hull. 

1919 Pape. Capt. A. G.. St. MichueVs. Succoth Place, EdirJnirgh. 

1921 Parker. Win. Eushton. Esq.. M.A., M.D. (Cantab.), F.Z.S.. E.L.S., F.G.S.. 
F.R.S.S.. Ro'iat lestitntioii. 21 Alhcmarlt Street, TT. 1, 

1923 Parkes. A. S., Esq.. Ph.D., Sorrento, Bi ekeuhnin . Krnf. 

1906 Parky!]. E. A.. E^q.. M.A., 23 Parkhill Road, Hampstead, AMI'. 3. 

1924 Parsons. Dr. Elsie Cletvs. Harrimi. Seic York. 

19^G Parsons. F. G.. E-ij.. F.R.C.S.. (trehnrds (.'ross. ]\ hiteleaj. Prim’' Ri 'boi o'liih . 
Bed.. (•') 

1909 Patten. C. J , Esq., M.A., M.D., Sc.D., Proie^sor of Anatomy, J/'t L loctr-otg. 
Sheffield. 

1918 Peake, A. E., Esq., M.E.C.S., L.R.C.P., Arnold House, Corsliarn, Wilts. 

1911 Peake. H. J. E.. Esq., F.S.A., P.ast President, 1926-28, Westbrook House, 
yeu'bvrij. Berks. (*)§) 

1916 Peake. IV. B., Esq., P.O. Box 639. Youngslon-n. Ohio. U.S.A. 

1903 Pearson, Karl. Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics, Universitg 
College, London ; 7 Well Road, Hampstead , A'.TT. 3, 

1925 Peate, lorwerth C., Esq.. ALA., Department of Archwologij, Xafional of 

Wales, Cardiff. 

19o2 Peele. Alajor \V. C'., 2o Dogpole. Shreicsbury. 

1920 Penzer. N. AI., Esq., Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood, AkTlk 8. 

1924 Perrani. Charles H., Esq., AI.D., Morlnml Court, 82 Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square. IF. 1. 

1923 Perry. AA*. J., Esq., University College, Goicer Street, W.C. 1. 

1928 Peter. Robert H. >S., Great Strode. Beuminster. Dorset ; ^tanif^‘. British 
Cnmeroons. Xigeria. 

1900 Petrie. Sir AV. AI. Flinders, D.C.L., LL.D., F.E.S., F.B.A., Edwards Professor 
of Egjqttology, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

1917 Philipps, Capt. J. E. Tracy, B.Litt., AI.C., F.R.G.S., Khartoum, Sudan; Army 
and Y'avy Club, Pall Mall, <S.Tr. 1. 

1916 Phillipson. Rev. J. H., 96 Derby Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

1921 Phillpotts. Aliss Bertha S., The Ou.sels, Tunbridge Wells. 

1928 Philpot. AA'illiam T. A.. Esq., 1 Moreton Rortd. O.rford ; Idah, Kaliba Province. 
y.P. yigeria. 

1925 Piercy. Rev. AAdlliam C., Moicbray Corner, East Horsley, Leatherhead . 

1922 Pitt-Rivers, Capt. George Henry Lane Fox, B.8c. (Oxon), Manor House. Hinton 

St. Mary. Dorset ; 46 Catherine Street. Buckingham Gate. F.IF. 1. 
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1913 Pocock, R. I., Esq.. F.R.S.. 33 Torrinyton Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 

1927 Powdermaker. Miss Hortense. 2-323 Liberty Heights Avenue. Buitimore. Md.. 

r.s.A. 

1927 Powell. George F.. Esq., 43 Elgin Crescent, TF. 1. 

1924 Powell, Rev. Joseph H., M.A., Christ Church Vicarage, Xailsea, near Bristol. 

1928 Powell-Cotton, Major P. H. G.. Quex Parh. Birchington. E. Kent. 

1923 Prestage, Mrs. V., 16 Holland Street, Kensington, TP. 8. 

1927 Preston, Jocelyn P., Esq,, Landford Manor, Salisbury. 

1930 Price. Joseph B., Esq., Minerva, 79 Dixon Road. South Xorn-ood. S.E.'lo. 

1926 Pryde-Hughes, J. G., Esq., 18 Adam Street, Adelphi, IRC. 2. 

1907 Pycraft, 3V. P., Esq., A.L.3., British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell 
Road, (S.TF. 7. 


1904 Quick, A. S., Esq,, Hox. C‘oun.sel. 123 Loughborough Park, /S.TF, 9. 

1907 Quiggin, JIrs. A. Kingston, M.A., 6 Grantchester Road, Cambridge. (*) 

1909 Radcliffe-Brown, A. R,, Esq,. JI.A., Professor of Anthropology. University of 

Sydney, New South Wales. (^) 

1921 Raglan. Lord. Cefntilla Court, Usk. Monmouthshire. (§) 

1921 Ramsden, John St. M.. Esq., Bulstrode, Gerrardls Cross, Bucks. 

1924 Raphael, Oscar, Esq.. 5 a Mount Street, TP. 1. 

1907 Rattray, Capt. R. S., Abet if. Kivahu, Gold Coast, TP. Africa. 

1890 Ray, Sidney H.. Esq.. M.A., Pale' Ula, St. Augustine's Avenue. Thorpe Bay. 
Essex. (M) 

1903 Read, Carveth, Esq., M.A., Emeritus Professor of Philosophy and Comparative 
Psychology, University of London : Woodlane, Birmingham Road, Solihull. 
Warwickshire. (**^) 

1922 Reddi. D. Sadasiva. Esq., Government Mohammedan Colhge. Mount Road. 

Madras. 

1886 Reid, Robert William, Esq., M.D., 37 Albyn Place, Aberdeen. (^) 

1924 Rice, Da\dd T., Esq., M.A.. Oddington House. Moreton-in-Marsh. 

1928 Richards, Miss Audrey. Flat 480. 61 Chancery Lane. TP.C. 2. 

1910 Richards, F. J., Esq., M.A., I.C.S. (retired), F.R.A.S., 6 Lexhnm Gardens, TP. 8. 
1926 Rickman, John. Esq.. M.A., M.D.. 37 Devonshire Place. TT'. 1. 

1920 Ritchie, J. Esq., The Museum, Pirth. 

1918 Robarts, Xathaniel F., Esq.. 23 Olive Grove. South Norwood. S.E. 25. 

1928 Roberts. 0. W.. Esip. M.D.. B.S. (London), St. Giles Hospital. Brunswick 
Square. Camberwell. S.E. b. 
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List of the FeJIons 


Year of 

ElectbUi 

192*1 Eodd. Francis Eennell. Esq., 24 PaiL Sq'Oire Ea>t. E .11 . 1. 

1920 Eosers. Frant H.. Esq.. B.A.. D.C. Moroto. via Soroti, Uganda. 

1924 E'iheim, Dr. Geza, 17 Hermina ut 35 a . Budapest. (*■) 

1920 Eoome. William J. W., Esq., Kiru. C>ril Eoad. Sn-iuiaij,'. Do, '■it 
1912 Ecscue. Rev. J.. OUiigton Rectorg, Watton, Xorfolk. 

1901 Rose. H. A.. Esq,. Ool Gl.,,. >'0 Br, hides. Jresig. Chan. I-'. (*") 

1911 Ro.se. F[. J.. Esq.. M.A.. EdgeiJif Ea^t, The Sc'i-i’s, St. Aiidnn-s. Fife. (*^) 

1924 Eoutledge. dlrs. K. 51. Scoresby, 4 Hyde Park Gardens. 11 . 2. (**) 

1904 Eoutledge. 5V. Scoresbv. Esq.. 5I.A.. Carlton Club. Pall Hall. tS. 11 . 1. (*^) 

1923 Eoxby. Prof. Percy 5E, School of Geography, 10 Abercrombg Square, Liverpool . 
1927 Eiissell. ileoroe E. Axclier. Esc].. 0 Connell Street. Greenwich Point. Sydney, 
A'ldinha. 

1923 Rutherford, dliss Barbara Y., c o IF. Rnthe,f,rd, E.>q., 79 Eaton Squaie. »S.ir. 1. 
1927 Evmill. J. E.. Esq.. Queen Anne'.s J/coisions. S'. Janies s Park, »Si.lF. 1. 

1927 Rvmill, Robert R., Esc]., c o Bank of Auyralasia, 7 Lothhury. E.C. 2. 


1927 Salter. Rev. .James. 7<> I utor Road. Maii.n.tnghain. Bradford, lorhs. 

1924 Samuels, Rupert C., Esci., 31.51., c/o Srnith, McKenzie & Co., Mombasa, B.E.A. 
1919 Sandersou, G. 3L, Esq., 31. E.C. S.. 23 Penn Hill Avenue, Parkstonc. Dorset. (*’) 
1886 Saratvak, H.H. the Dowager Ranee of. Grey Friars, Ascot. 

1927 Savory, B. 3V,, Esq., c 'o The Chief Secretary, The Secretariat. Dar-es-Salnaui, 
East Africa. 

1876 Sayce, Rev. A. H., 3I.A., LL.D., Professor of Assj-riology in the Univer.sity of 
Oxford, Queen’s College, Oxford. (*^) 

1921 Sayce, E. Urwick, Esq.. Church Street, Welshpool. 

1926 Schapera. I., Esq,, 31. A., Ph.D., c o The Dept, of Anthropology. The University, 
Cape Town. S. Africa. 

1925 Scott, George R., Esq., F.Z.S., Mayfield House, Mirjield, Yorks. 

1926 Scupham. 3Iajor 33’. E. H., c/o The Secretariat, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika 

Territory. 

1923 Selby, 3[ajor H. J., Rosedene, Woodstock, Oxon. 

1923 Seligman, 3Irs. B. Z., Court Leys, Toot Baldoii, Oxford. (§) 

1900 Seligman, Charles G., Esq., 3I.D., F.E.S., Past President (1923-1926). 

Professor of Ethnology, University of London, Court Leys, Toot Baldon. 
O.rfird. (^§) 

1924 Sennett. Richard H., E.sq., F.G.S., 58 Fitzjames Avenue, W. 14. 

1924 SerUce. P. Stanley, Esq., 5 Prince Arthur Road, Hampstead, A. IF. 3. 

1885 Seton-Karr. H. 33’., Esq., S St. Paul’s Mansions, Hammersmith. (^) 

1925 Shattock, Rev. E. A., St. Mark s Vicarage. Peaks Hill, Parley. 
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of the Boyal Anthropological Institute. 

Year of 
Election. 

1923 Sheppard, T.. Esq., M.Sc., The Municipal Museum, Hull. 

1927 Shropshire. Eev. Denys W. T., St. Auyn.stinc's Priory, PenhaJinga, Unitrdi. 

S. Ehocltsia. 

1898 Shrub.'dll. Frank Charles, Esq., M.A., M.D.. 15 [Veil Walk, Hampstead, 
A.ir.2. (*•:§) 

1923 Shuffrey, Paul, Esq., Thorncote, Edgehill Road, Ealing, TF. 13. 

1929 Sluite. 1). A. Y., Esq., Ekrt, via Opoho, S. Xigcria. 

1928 Sieff. Isaac M.. Esq.. 8 Marlbonintili Rua.l. St. John's Wood, A. IF. S. 

1928 Simpson, Janies Y.. Esq.. M.A.. D.Sc.. Professor of Natural Science, i\ < 

College. 25 Che''ttr .sV/-,-"/. Edinb-og/i. (*) 

1922 Simpson, Eev. A. G,. 26 Milton, Place. Halifax, Yorks. 

1921 Singer, Chas.. Esq., M.D.. D.Litt., 5 Xorth Grove, Highgate Village, N. 6. (*•") 
1901 Skeat. lY. \V., E.sq.. M.A.. RoinehindJieJd . Romsbunj Rond. S>. Albctn'i. 

1922 Skrimshire, Ernest H. JL, Esq., 4 High Street, Highgate Village, N. 6. 

1924 Slater, Gilbert, Esq.. M.A.. 4 Park Crescent, Oxford. 

1918 Smallwood, G. lY., Esq,, North Trenrathan, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

1909 Smith, Eev. E. lY., Enstone, Bunvood Park Road, Walton-on-Thames. 

1926 Smith. G. Elliot, Esq., Jl.A., M.l).. P.R.C.P., F.E.S,. Yice-Presidknt. 

Professor of Anatomy, University College. 24 Gordon Mansions. 

ir.c.i. (§) 

1927 Smith, T. Parley, Esq., Whitemoor, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

1926 Smith. 'Wilham C., Esq., Te.ras Christian University. Fort Worth. Terns. 
U.S.A. 

1907 Smith, Col. W. Ramsay, D.Sc., M.D., C.M., F.E.S. (Edin.), Permanent Head, 

Health Department, Belair, South Australia. 

1910 SoUas, Y. J., Esq., M.A., Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology iu the 

University of Oxford, 104 Banbury Road, Oxford. 

1924 Solomon, R. B., Esq., 14 Holland Park Road. TF. 14. 

1893 Somerville, Yice-Admiral Boyle, T.. G.M.G., R.N. (retired), The Point House. 

Castletawnsend, County Cork, Ireland. (^) 

1926 Speiser, Professor Dr. Felix, St. Alhan, Vorstadt 108, Basel, Siritzerland. 

1909 Spencer, Lieut.-Col. L. D., Egyptian Army, IDuf. Khartonm. Sudan ; Army 
and Navy Club. Pall Mall, S.TF. 1, (*) 

1919 Spokes, P. Sidney, Esq., J.P., M.R.C.S., Castle Place, Lewes, Sussex. 

1929 Spranger, J. A., Esq.. 4 Via Micheli. Florence. Italy. {*) 

1922 Spurgin. Mrs. Frances Clare, eo Mes.^r.s. Grindlay A P.(). Bn.r 93. 
Bombay. India. 

192/ Stainforth. Capt. A. G. C. c.'o The Secretariat, Northern Provinces, Kaduna. 
Nigeria. 

1908 Stannus. H. S.. Esq.. JI.D.. 76 Wimpole Street. IF. 1. (t) 
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List of the Fellows 


Year ..f 
Election. 

1926 Stark. Miss M inifred X.. The Biirroir. Khaincood. He iiley-on-Thames. 

1927 Starkev. J. Leslie. Esq.. Badrtn. Sydney Roiid. 15 (dton-oii-Thames. 

1926 Sta^'T. Hugh. A.. E'q . c o Sie F. 55 . D'i'<eiii. The Rnyil evuteiey. (rrceitu'ich. 

S.E. 10. 

1913 .Stefansson, V.. Esq.. Hanrinl Club. At '/s iorh City. 

1925 SteYenson. Mrs. Sinclair. Shottery. Kilhney. Co. Dublin. 

1927 Stiljbe. E. Philip. Esq.. Univtrsity Colhyr. Couxr Street. 55 .C. 1. 

1924 Stocks, 35js. C. A. de Beauvoir, Ladies Carlton Club, 8 Chesterfield Gardens. 

55^.1. 

1922 Stooke. G. Beresford, Esq. 

1927 Storrs-Fos. IT.. Esq.. M.A., Hillside. Bahewell. Derby.shire. 

1903 Strong, M., Esq., M.D.. B.C., Port Moresby, Papua, via Australia. (*;) 

1923 Suifern. Canning. Esq.. M.B.. 69 La.inheth Palace Road. S.E.\. 

1924 Suk, V., Esq., M.D., Ph.D.. Professor. University of Brno, Kounicorn 63. 

Czechoslovakia. 

1924 Swayne. A. C. C., Esq.. Emiyu Xgivo, via Port Harcourt. Nigeria. 

1925 Svayne. J. C.. Esq.. Miri. Sarawak, via Singapore. 

1902 Svkes, Brig.-Gen. Sir P. Molesworth. K.C.LE.. C.M.G., Riant-Chateau, Territet, 
Switzerland (Oct.-July) : YiUa Jeanne, St. Brieuc, Ille-et-Vilaine, France 
(Aiig.-Sept.). (**") 

1905 Talbot. P. A., Esq., Bishopton, Stratford-on-Avon. 

1906 Tata. Sir D. J., c, o Jerernia.h Lyon and Co.. 4 Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, 

E.C. 3. (*) 

1918 Taylor Edvard Eeginald. Esq., F.S..4.. Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 

W.C. 2. (*) 

1922 Taylor, Guy A., Esq., M.A., B.Sc. (Cantab.), Native Development, B.O. Box 165. 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 

1915 Taylor, LeAie F., Esq., 2-\ Shan Road, Rangoon, Burma. 

1924 Tello, Dr. J. C., TJnicersity Museum, Lima, Peru. 

1879 Temple, Lieut.-Col. Sir R. C,, Bart., C.I.E., Room 53, India Office, S’.IP. 5. (f) 
1921 Tliein, M. Myint. Esq.. B.A.. Ma^on .v Bnddinys. No. 59 '.’Dth Street. Rangoon, 
Burma. 

1929 Thoraa'. Berti.im. Es(|.. Mu scat. Arabia. 

1925 Thomas, Ernest S., E.sq.. Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

1929 Thomas. D. Sutton. Esq.. Education Department. The Museum. The University. 
Manchester. 

1904 Thomas, X. IV., E.sq., M.A., Corr. Mem. Soc. d'Anthrop. Paris ; Corr. Itt-iuber 
Coinite des Etudes liistoriques et scienti fiques de I'AJrique de 1’ Guest ; 
Grove Cottage. 55 V.s/ Malvern. (**^) 
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1920 Thomas, T. Gordon. Esq., Tohna. Gaijwood, King's Lynn. 

1914 Thompson. W. B.. Esq., United Uninrsity Club. Pull Mall East, aS.TT. 1. 

1927 Thomson, Alan, Esq., c/o The Secretariat, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika 
Territory. 

1890 Thomson, Arthur, Esq., M.A., M.B., Professor of Human Anatomy in the 
University of Oxford, The Museum, Oxford. (*[i) 

1927 Thomson, R. T., Esq., Tulagi, British Solomon Island Protectorate. 

1928 Thornton. F. S., Esq., 24 Chalfont Road. Oxford. 

1882 Thurn, Sir Everard F. im, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., Past Presidext (1919-21), 
Cockenzie House, Prestonpans, East Lothian. (^§) 

1911 Thurston, Edgar, Esq., C.I.E., 5 Mortlake Road, Kew, Richmond, Surrey. 

1923 Tildesley, iMiss Miriam L., 30 Gloucester Street, Pimlico, jS.Tlh l.(§) 

1896 Tims, Lieut. -Col. H. M'. Marett. O.B.E., M.A., M.D., 9 Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 
1926 Tomb, John W., Esq., O.B.E.. M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Mines Board of Health. 
Asansol, Bengal. 

1904 Torday, E., Esq., 17 The Grove, Boltons, <S.TF. 10. (^) 

1925 Toye, Mrs. A. H., 9 Tedworth Square, iS.TF. 3. 

1922 Toye, E. Geofeey, Esq., 61 York Terrace, Regent's Park, A". IF. 1. 

1912 Tozzer, A. M., Esq., Ph.D., Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass., U.S.A. (*) 

1923 Tristram, L. E. Esq., B.A., Eerde Castle, Ommen, Holland. 

1924 Tunstall, Arthur C., Esq., B.Sc., Tocklai Experimental Station, Cinneniara P.O., 

Assam, India. 

1924 Tur\-ille-Petre. Francis, Esq., Bosicortk Hall, Rugby ; 38 Chester Square, /S.TF. 1. 

1929 Ttrie. D. A. C.. Esq., 105 Holbein House. (S.IF. 1. 


1927 Umchara, Sueji, Esq., c o Archaological Dept., Kioto Imjjeriul University. 

Kioto, Japan. 

1928 Umvin, Joseph U., Esq., Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

1926 Utsurikawa, X., Esq. 


1910 \ellenoweth. Miss L., Dunedin, Baldwin Crescent, Myatt's Park, S.E. 

1925 Verrall, Paul Jenner, Esq., F.R.C.S., Stradbroke, Brighton Road, Sutton ; 
115 Park Street, IF. 1. 

1912 ^ ickers, Douglas, Esq., Chapel House, Charles Street, Mayfair, IF. 1. 

1925 \ igniati, Dr. Milciades A., Tenezucla 2461, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

1911 Yischer, Major Hanns, 2 Rich /f/fuid Tu/'/’itce. . 1. 
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List of the FeUoivs 


Year «'f 
Eiectiun. 

1923 Voge, lilrs. Lily M. B., 4 Clumj Avenue, Edinburgh. 

1927 Vosper. Flight-Lieut., c o Tie Secretariat. S.P. Lagos. iS igcria. 11 . AJrica. 
192S Vulliainy. C. E.. Esq.. Elm Tree Cottage. Hdhngdon. ^Middlesex. 


1891 Waddell, Lt.-Col. L. A., C.B., C.I.E., LL.D., 55 Campbell Streit, Crec-ock. (**^) 

1924 Walev. Artliur. Esq., British Museum. Blootnshurg. IF.C. 1. 

1926 Walker. G. D., Esq.. Tura. Garo Hills. A.^suni. India. 

1927 Walker. S. M’.. Esq.. Hairksleg Hti 'n. Betfonl. bSutt^ : c o 1!" Ri'i'Uni, 

Ba nrJi /. A’ igeria . 

1927 Wallace. James Sim. Esq.. JI.D.. D.Sc., 142 Hnrlcg Street. 11 . 1. 

1912 Waller, Rev. C. L.. Doicidnirst School. Hendon. A. 11. 4. 

1919 Wallis, B. C., Esq., 1 Ehmcood Crescent. Hay Lane, Kingsbury, A'. IT. 9. 

1923 Walmesley, Thomas, Esq., JI.D., Profes.sor of Anatomy QnrmS I nini^ity. 
Belfast. 

1922 Ward, Edwin. Esq., F.S.A. (Scot.), Keeper of Art and Ethnographical Depart- 

ment, Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 

1902 Warren. S. Ilazzledine, Esq., F.G.S.. Shericood. Longhton. Essex, 

1926 W’aterhouse. J. H. Lawry, Esq., Roirana. Gizo. British Solomon Islands. 

1913 Watkins, Lieut.-Col. 0. F., Native Affairs Dept., Nairobi, East Africa. 

1927 Watson. C. B. G.. Esq., 18 St. Michael Rond. Bedford. 

1925 WAuchope, Major E,. S., Survey of India, Bangalore, S. India. 

1926 Wayland, E. J., Esq., P.O. Box 9, Entebbe. Uganda. 

1927 IVeKster, G. IV.. Esq., The Residency. Sokoto. Nigeria, N.P. 

1929 Webster. (>. IV. Hardinu'. Esq.. Kelly College, Tavistock, Devon. 

1923 dVebster, Prof. Hutton, College of Arts and Sciences, The University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. {*). 

1924 dVedgwood, Miss Camilla H., c,o Prof ssor RadcUffe -Brown, Departmeid of 

Anthropology, Sydney University, Sydney, A'.G.IF. (^) 

1907 M'elcii, H. J., Esq., 9 Homefield Rond, Bromley, Kent. 

1907 M elleome. Henry 8,. Esq., 6 Gloucester Gate, Regent's Park. A'. IF. 1. 

1924 M erner. Miss Alice, Professor of Swahili, School of Oriental Studies, Fiushury 
Circus, E.C. 4 ; 4 Gnesens Court, VIelicyn Garden City, Herts. 

1905 dVestermarck, E., Esq., Ph.D-, KasMsgatan 4a, Abo. Finland. 

1921 Williams. F. E., Government Anthropologist. Port Moresby. Papua. (*^) 

1927 AVilliams, Piev. H. L. 0., The Institute, Uzuakoli, N.E.R., via Port Harcourt, 
Nigeria. 

1927 A\ illiams. Rev. J.. Eupukari. Kentwood Hill. Tilehurst. near Reading. 

1921 AA'illiams, 0. Guise, Esq., Maswa Mwanza District, Tanganyika Territory. 
E. Africa. 
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1910 Williams, S. H., Esq., L.D.S., R.C.S. (Eng.), F.S.A., 32 arrior Aquare. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

1909 Williamson. E. W'.. Esq., W.Sc., The Copse, Brool:, near Goihtlnting, Surrey. {^\^) 

1920 Willonglibv, Rev. W. C.. The Kennedy School of Missions, 5-5 Elizabeth Street, 

Hartford, Conn. 

1922 Wiknan, Miss M., McGregor Museum, Kimberley, South Africa. 

1928 AVilson, Capt. G. E. H.. c o Survey Department, Dnr-es~Salaom. Tchiyanjika 
Terntoi y. 

1921 AVilson, J. T., Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy, St. John’s College, Caynhridge. 
1924 AWtty. Rev. Douglas. The Ticarage. Korth Hyheham, Lincoln. 

1928 AA’olfenden. Stuart X.. Esq., c 'o Messrs. Ward. Peris A Terry. 85 Gracechurch 

Street. E.C. 3. 

1920 AVollaston, A. F. R., Esq.. Af.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Bencombe Rouse. Uley, Ditrshy. 
Gloucestershire : The Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, TF. 1 (*) 

1929 AVoo, T. L., Esq., AI.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. (London). 28 B niton Street. TT .C. 1. 
1924 AA'oodward, S. AA'.. Esq., Castle Street. Hincliey. 

1909 AAAight, A. R., Esq., 8 Colyton Road, Honor Oak, S.E. 22. 

1918 lAAight, H. Xewcome, Esq.. LL.D., St. Austell, Cornunll. 

1927 AA’right, Alaurice B., Esq.. O.B.E., AI.D., 8G Brook Street, IF. 1. 

1903 Wright, AA^., Esq., AI.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., F.S.A. , Dean and Professor of 
Anatomy, London Hospital, E. ; Villa Candens, Ticarage Way, Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. (*^) 

1929 AA’ulsin, F. R., Esq., University Museum, 'Urd and Spruce Streets. Philaddphiii, 
U.S.A. 


1927 Yates, T. J. A., Esq., 30 Gordon Square. TF.C. 1. 

1929 Yearsley, P. Alacieod, Esq., F.R.C.S., 81 Wimpole Street. IF. 1 

1927 Young, Matthew, Esq., AI.D.. Institute of Anatomy, University College. Gower 

Street, W.C. 1. 

1928 Young. Rev. T. Cullen. Loudon P.O., Mzimba, Xyasaland. 

1906 Yule, G. Udny, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.S., St. Johns College. Cambridge. (^) 


Affiliated Societies [under By-Law IX]. 

1915 Brighton Public Library, Museums and Fine Art Galleries, Brighton. 

1921 Spehnological Society, University of Bristd. 

1912 The London School of Economics, Clare Market, Houghton Street, W.C. 2. 

1900 The Oxford University Anthropological Society, c/o E. K. Marett. Esq.. M.A., 
Exeter College. Oxford. 

1914 Aliisees Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 

IX THE 

LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


CORRECTED TO FEBRUARY. 19iTt. 


The year? witliiii which copie.s of the publication have been received are shown 
after the town of publication. 

J or M after current periodicals indicates an exchange for the Journal or Man 
respectively. 

The letter I in front of a number indicates that the series is incomplete. 

I 1. Abliandlunuen der Nanirhistorischcu Ge.?ellschaft zu Niiriiberg. 189S (in 
progress). M. 

I 1e. Aborigine? Friend, The. London, 1847-58. 

lo. Acadeniie de? Science? D'Ukraine [Publications]. Kiev, 192b (in progres.?), 

J. A- M. 

2. Acta Acad-iiiiie Aboeusis. Huinaniora. Abo, Finland, 1920 (in progress). 

I 2e. .\i ta SrhnLia iMedicinali>. Kioto. 1916 (in progress). 

I 3. Acta et Commentatione? Universitatis Dorpatensi.?, 1921-29. 

4. .Vcta? y Memorias, Sociedad Espanola do Antropologia. (Madrid, 1921 (in 

progress). J. 

4f. Africa. London, 1928 (iu progiv-?). 

I 4s. Aichi .Journal of Experimental (Medicine. Nagoya. 1923-25, continued as 
Nacroya .Journal of (Medical Science. 

5. American Anthropologist, Washington. 1889 (in progress), J. 

I 6 American Antiquarian. Salem. 1881-191.3. 

7. American Archeology, University of California, Berkeley, 1903 (in progress), J. 
7e Aiiifrican Breeders (Magazine, The, Washington, 1910-1.3. continued as The 
.Journal of Heredity. 

I 8. ATuerican Indian (Magazine. Wa.shington, 191.3-19. 

9. American .Journal of Physical Aiithropolouy, IVashington, 1918 (in progre.ss), J. 
I Iti. American Journal of Psvchologv, AVorce.ster, 1898 (in progre.ss), J. 

I 11. Amtliche Berichte des westpreussischen Provinzial-Museums, Danzig, 1901-16. 

I 12. Anah/s del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, Mexico, 1903-13; 1925 (in progre.ss). 

13. Anals de ITn.stitut d'Orientacio Professional, Barcelona, 1920. 

14. Ancient Ese-pt, London, 1914 (in progre.s.s). 

I 14?. Ann.den des k.k. NaturhistorLschen Hofmuseums, Yienna, 1886-93. 

15. Anuales de la Societe royale d’Archeologie de Bruxelles, 1887 (in progress). 

15f Annale.? de la Societe Linneenne de Lyon. 1924 (in progres.?). 
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16. Annales du Musee Giiimet. Paris, 1922 (in progress). J. 

17. Annales du Musee du Congo Beige, Renaix, 1924 (in progress). 

I ITe. Anales del JIuseo Publico, Buenos Aires, 1864-70. 

17Ct. Anales del Museo de la Plata. Buenos Aires, 1907 (in progress). 

18. Annals of Axchseology and Anthropology, Liverpool, 1908 (in progress), J. 

18k. Annals of Eugenics, London, 192.5 (in progress), by subscription. 

19. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, 191S (in progress). M. 

20. Annals of the Xatal Museuni. Loudon, 1906 (in progress), M. 

20k. Aimee sociologique. L". Paris. 1S96 (in progress), J. & M. 

I 21. Annuaire de la Societe d’Archeologie de Bruxelles, 1890-1914. 

21k. Annuaire de I'Acadeinie royale de Belgique, Brussels, 1892-1920. 

21s. Annuaire et llemoires du Coinite d'Etudes Hi^toriques . . . de I'Afrique Occi- 
dentale fran 9 aise, Goree, 1916-17. 

22. Annual of the British School at Athens. 1894 (in progress). J. 

I 23. Annual Report of the Boston Public Library, 1896-1917. 

23c. Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Hyderabad, Calcutta, 1916 (in 
progress). 

23d. Annual Report of the Director-General of Archsology [India], Calcutta, 1911-21. 
23e. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Central Circle, Patna, 
1907-21. continued a- the Annual Repijrt of the Archreological Survey of India, 
23h, Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Southern Circle, Madras, 
1907-21, continued as the Annual Report of the Archteological Survey of India. 
23x. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle. Bombay, 
1907-21, continued as the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
23f. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Northern Circle, Lahore, 
1907-21. continued as the Annual Report of the Archa?ological Survey of India. 
23s. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Calcutta, 1903 (in 
progress). 

24. Annual Report of the United States National Museum, Washington, 1S84 (in 
progress). 

I 24d. Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, 1855 (in progress). 

24f. Annual Report of the Canadian Institute. Toronto, 1886-94, 1912. 

I 24h. Annual Report of the Cincinnati Museum Association, 1899-1919. 

I 24k. Annual Report of the Field Museum, Chicago, 1894 (in progress). 

I 24x. Annual Report of the Horniman Museum, London, 19U1-13. 

I 24e. Annual Report of the John Creerar Library, Chicago, 1895 (in progress). 

I 24t. Annual Report of the Museum of Local Archaeology, Cambridge, 1891-1908. 

I 25. Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1879 (in progress). 
I 25c. Annual Report of the Public Museum, Mdwaukee, 1893-1907. 

I 25h. Annual Report, Southern Indian Epigraphy, iladras, 1921 (in progress). 

25x. Annual Report of the LCS.A. Geological Survey. Washington. 1876-1901. 

I 25r. Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, York, 1891-1909. 

I 26. Annual Report, Papua, Melbourne. 1907 (in progress). 
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I 26 d. Annual Keport of the Museum and Muniment Committee. ColclieNter. 1910-26. 

26h. Annual Keport,. Xorthern Xigeria, Lagos. 1926 {in progress). 

I 26k, Annual Report, Curator of Antiquities, C_\-prus, Xicosin, 1911 (in progress). 

I 26s. Annual Report. Conservator of the Royal College of Surgeons. London 
1923 (in progress). 

27. Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. Xewhaven, 1919 (in 
progress). M. 

I 2S. Antananarivo Annual (Madagascar Magazine), Antananarivo, 18T5-19U0. 

2Sk, Antiquity, London. 1927 (in progress). 

29. .Cnthropologia Hungarica, Buda-Pest, 1923 (in progress). M. 

30. Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Xatural History. Xetv York, 

1908 (m progress), M. 

31. Anthropological Publications of the L'niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

1909 (in progress), J. 

31d. Anthropological Review, London. 1863 -70. 

32. .Cnthropologie, L', Paris, 1S90 (in progress), J. 

33. Anthropologie, Prague (Czech), 1923 (in progress), M. 

34. Anthropologischer Anzeiger, Stuttgart, 1924 (in progress), M. 

I 35. Anthropology Report, Papua, Port Moresby, 1917 (in progress), 

36. Anthropos, Modling, Austria, 1906 (in progress), M. 

37. Antikvari.sk Ticlskrift for Sverige, Stockholm, 1864-1924. 

38. Antiquaries Journal, The, London. 1921 (in progress), M. 

I 39. Anzeiger fur schweizerische Altertumskunde, Zurich, 1900 (in progress), J. 

39k. Arbeiten aiw dem Anatoini.schen Institut der k.j. Univ., Sendai. 1919 (in 
progress). 

I 39.M. .Cnzeiger der cthnographischeii Abteilung des Lngarischen Xational-Jluseums, 
Buda-Pest, 1903-10. 

39s. Arc de Jleridien Equatorial en Ainerique du Sud, Paris, 1911-22. 

I 39v. -krchaeologia Americana, IVorcester, 1820, 1836-60. 

I 4(1. -Crchsologia, London. 1857 (in progrc.s.s). J. 

4(.U). Archseologiai Ertc.sito. Buda-Pest, 1923 (in progress), J. 

40p. Archteologica Hungarica, Buda-Pest, 1926 (in progress), J. 

Archaeological Survey of India. See under Memoirs and Annual Reports 
I 41. Archaeological Journal, London, 1845 (in progress), J. 

42, ;\pxiut,\n-iiA 'Ep/jurp'iK, Athens, 1883 (in progress), J. 

43, Archaeological Reports, Toronto, 1894 (in progres.s). 

43ii. Archaeological Survey of Burma, Rangoon, 1908-22. 

I I'’.,'. Archmological Siuvey of Ceylon, Colombo, 1890-1922. 

I 14. Archaologische Monographien, K. Yitterhets, Historie uch Antikvitets .A..kademic, 
Stockholm. 1914 (in progress). M. 

I 4.7. Archeologo Portugue.s, O, Lisbon, 1895 (in progress). M. 

I 4*;, Arxius de ITnstitut de Ciencies, Barcelona, 191.5-24. 

47. Archiv fur Anthropologie, Brunswick, 1866 (in progres.sj, J. 

I 47. Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, Leipzig, 1910 (in progress). J. 
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I 49. Archiv fiir Easseiibioloaie. Leipzig. 1904-14. 

49e. Archiv Orientalni. Prague. 1929 (m progres-^),. M. 

50. -Vrchives sui.sse-; rt'Anthropologie geiierale. Geneva, 1914 (in progress). M. 

Archives suisses des traditions populaires. See under Schweizerisches Archiv fiir 
Yolkskunde. 

I 51. Archivio di Antropologia Crimmale, Turin, 18S9 (in progress), J. 

52. Archivio per FAntropologia e la Etnologia. Florence, 1871 (in progrc's), J. 

I 52e. Archivio della E. Soc. romana di 8toria Patria, Eonie. 1890-96. 

I 53. Archivo de Medicina Legal, Lisbon, 1922-23. 

I 54. Archives do Museu (Xacional de Eio de Janeiro, 1877 (in progress), J. 

55. Archirvum Nauk Antropologicznych. Lwow, 1914 (in progress), J. 

56. Arquivo de Anatomia e Antropologia, Lisbon, 1912 (in progress), M. 

56k. Arquivos da Escola Medico-Cirurgicade de Xova Goa. Bastora, 1927 (in 
progress). 

I 57. Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, Margate, 1899-1924. 

57s. Asiatica. London, 1928 (in progrc''! 

58. Atlantis, London, 1858-63. 

59. Atti deUa Beale Accademia dei Lincei, Eendiconto, Eome, 1900 (in progress), M. 
I 59a. Atti della Eeale Accademia dei Lincei, Xotizie degli Scavi di Antichita, Kome. 

1880 (in progress), J. 

59k. -Uti Soc. Pieinoutese di Belle Arte, Turin. 1918 (in progre-;-;). 

I 59s. Alte Orient. Der, Leipzig, 1903-23. 

60. Altschlesien, Breslau. 1922 (in progress). M. 

60s. Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, 1887 (in progress), J. 

60t. Bayerische Vorgeschichtsfreund, Der, Munich, 1921 (in progress). 

I 61. Baessler- Archiv, Berlin, 1910-13. 

62. Bantu Studies, Johannesburg, 1923 (in progress), M. 

63. Bergens Museum Aarbok, Bergen, 1916 (in progress), J. 

63h. Beriohte iiber die Mitteilungen von Frounden der Xaturwissenschafteu in Wien. 
1847-51. 

I 64. Biblia, Meriden. U.S.A., 1901-05. 

65. Bibliotheca .Vlricana, Innsbruck, 1924 (in progress). M. 

65g. Bidrag till Sodermanlands Aldre Kulturhistoria, Stockholm, 1877-1915. 

I 65x. Bidrag till Findlands Xatur och Folk, Helsingfors, 1884-1905. 

I 65p. Bidrag till Yar Odlings H.ifder, Stockholm, 1885-1906. 

I 66. Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land en Volkenkunde, van XedeiLindsch-Indie, 
Batavia, 1893 (in progre.ss), J. 

67. Biometrika, London, 1901 (in progress), bv subscription. 

68. Blatter fiir deutsche Yorgeschichtc, Leipzig, 1925 (in progress). M. 

69. Boletim do Museu Xacional de Eio de Janeiro, 1924 (in luogress). 

I 70. Boletin del Museo Xacional de Tle-vico, 1903AI4. 

I 71. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia, Lisbon, 1880-96. 

I 72. Boletin de la Academia Xacional de Historia, Quito, 1920-27. 
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I 73. Boletin tie la Academia Xacional de Ciencias en Cordoba, Buenos Aires, 1889-lUUti. 
I 7d. Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, Mexico, 1913 
(in progress). 

75. Boletin de la Sociedad de Estudios Vascos, San Sebastian, 1921 (in progresj). M. 
75f. Boletin de la Sociedad rcuatoriana. Quito, 1918-20, continued as Boletin de la 

Academia Xacional de Historia. 

I 75h. Boletins de la Heal Academia de Ciencias y Artes, Barcelona, 1917-25. 

76. BoUettino di Paletnologia italiana, Parma. 1875 (in progress). J. 

77. Bolletnno della E. Soc. Geografica italiana, Rome, 1916 (in progres.-), M. 

I 78. BoUettino deUa Soc. piemontese di Belle Arti, Turin, 1918 (in progress), M. 

79. British Journal of Psychology, London, 1901 (in progress), J. 

80. British Medical Journal, London. 1923 -2^. 

''i'F Biiti^h School of Arehaeolo'jy in Jeru~alem. Supplementary Papers. Bulletin' 
and Annual Report'. Lonilon. 1923 (in ])rot:re''). J. lV: M. 

I 81. Buletinul Soc. E. lomane de Geografie, Bucarest, 1915-21. 

82. BuUetin of the School of Oriental Studies. London, 1921 (in progress), >1. 

83. BuUetin of the Board of Celtic Studies. London, 1921 (in progress). 

81. Bulletin Dominion Museum, IVelUngton, X.Z , 1901 (in progress), J. 

I 85. BuUetin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1903 (in progress). 

I 86. Bulletin of the L'nited States Xational Museum, Washington. 1911 (in progress). 

86u. Bulletin of the Pul.ilic Mu.'eum. Milwaukee. 191(i (m progress). 

I 88. Bulletin de la Societe prehistorique francaise, Paris, 1908 (in progress), M. 

89. BuUetin de la Statisrique generale de la France, Paris, 1911-27. 

I 90. Bulletin de ITnstitut de Sociologie Solvay, Brussels, 1910-11. continued as 
Eevue. 

90c. Bulletin of the L’.S.A. Cleological Survey, Washington, 1893-1903. 

90f. Bulletin of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1923 (in progress). 

I 90h. Bulletin of the American Museum of Xatural History, Xew York, 1897-1907. 

90k. Bulletin of the Archaeological Survey of Xubia, Cairo, 1908-11. 

I 90e. BuUetin de I’Academie d’Hippone, Bone, 1868. 

90t. Bulletin de THniversite de TAsie Centrale, Tashkent, 1925 (in progress). 

I 90v. Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1897-1902. 

I 91. Bulletin de la Societe r. beige de Geographie, Brussels, 1904 (in progress), M. 

I 92. BuUetin de la Societe beige d’Etudes coloniales, Brussels, 1902-19. 

93. Bulletin de la Classe des Sciences, E. Acad, beige, Brussels, 1901-29. 

I 94. Bulletin Agricole du Congo beige, London, 1915-17. 

I 95. Bulletin de la Societe d'Anthropologie de Lyons, 1881-1923. continued as 
Annales de la Societe Linneenne de L^'on. 

I 96. Bulletin de la Societe polymathique de Morbihan, Vannes, 1883-1921. 

I 96d. BuUetin of the Xorthern Territory, Melbourne, 1912-13. 

I 96p, BuUetin de la Societe khediviale de Geographie, Cairo, 1898-1912, continued as 
BuUetin de la Societe sultanieh de Geographie. 

I 96g. Bulletin of the Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1904-12. 
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96n. Bulletin de la Societe ethnologique de Paris, 1846-7. 

I 96p. Bulletin de I’Academie royale des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels, 1893-9. 

I 96e. Bulletin de I’Ecole frangaise d'Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, 1901-2. 

96s. Bulletin The Museum of Far Eastern .\ntiquities (Ostasiatiska Saiulingarna ) 
(in progress), M. 

96t. Bulletins de la Societe d’Anthropologie de Paris, 1860-99, continued as 
Bulletins et Memoires de la Societe d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

I 97. Bulletin de la Societe de Borda, Dax, 1894-1915. 

I 97g. Bulletin North Queensland Ethnography, Brisbane, 1901-05. 

97k. Bulletin de la Societe d’Etude des Formes Humaiues, Paris, 1927 (in progress). 
97k. Bulletin de Flnstitut Archeologique Bulgare, Sofia, 1921 (in progress). J. 

97s. Bulletin du Musee de Georgie, Tiflis, 1926 (in progress), M. 

98. Bulletin de la Societe neuehateloise de Geographie, Neuchatel, 1891 (in 
progress), J. 

I 99. Bulletin de la Societe sultanieh de Geographie, Cairo, 1917-22, continued as 
Bulletin de la Societe royale de Geographie d’Egypte. 

I 100. Bulletin du Comite d’Etudes Historiques . . . de I’Afrique Occidental fran- 
gaise, Paris, 1918 (in progress), M. 

101. Bulletins et Memoires de la Societe d’Anthropologie de Paris, 1900 (in progress), J. 

102. Bulletins et Memoires de la Societe d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles, 1882-1914. 

I ontinued as Bulletins de la Societe d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles. 

I 103. Bulletin internationale de I’Academiedes Sciences, Krakow, 1891 (in progress), J. 

104. Bulletins de la Societe imperiale des Naturalistes, Moscow, 1868-1914, continued 

as Bulletins de la Societe des Naturalistes, Moscow, 1917-29. 

Bulletin. See also under Izvestia. 

105. Bulletins de la Societe des Etudes Oceaniennes, Tahiti, 1917 (in progress), M. 
105 d. Bulletin de la Societe royale de Geographie d’Egypte, Cairo, 1923 (in 

progress). J. 

105h. Bulletins de la Societe d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles, 1919 (in progress), J. 

10.5k. Bulletin of the (Malta Mum'uui. 1029 (in progres-;). 


Canadian Department of Mines, Geological Survey. See under Reports, Memoirs, 
Museum Bulletins. 

106. Catalogue of Polish Scientific Literature, Krakow, 1901-11. 

I 106n. Canadian .Journal of Science. Literature and History. The. Toronto. 1856-78. 

continued as the Proceedings of the Canadian Institute. 

I 107. Central-Blatt fiir Anthropologic, .Jena, 1896-1912. 

107f. Cen-U' of Now Zealand Reports. JVellington, N.Z.. 1871-1916. 

I 108. ( 'esk 's Lid, Prague, 1892-4. 

I 109. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Colombo, 1915-24. 

110. Ceylon .Journal of Science, Colombo. 1924 (in progress). 

111. Church Missionary Review, London, 1901-27. 
lllD. Climate. London, 1902-5. 

VOI.. I.I.X. Q 
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I 112. Columbia I niveijitv C’outributioii' to Anthropology, Xew \ork, 191.3 (in 
progress). J. 

I ll-l. C'l.iU'irc' International d'Aiitliropoloitie et d'Arelieologie prehistoriijue'. t ouipte'- 
remlus, varioU' town^. lSt)?-92. 19Ut). I'.U'J. 

I 111. Contires International de' Anierlcam?tes. ('oiiiptes-reudus. varloii' eeiitre', ISTT. 
1914. 1910-1.-). 1921. 

ll-'i. ('oimris ]iii'lii'.torii|Ue de Fraine. various town.', 190.1-1-1. 

I 11*1. rontriburioii' from the ilii'eimi of the American Indian. Heye Foiiudatioii, Xew 
Yiirk. 1913 (in progress). J. 

ll*i[: I oiitriliutioii' to Xorth American Ethnologv, U..S.A. Cleological .Siirvev. Wa'hing- 
toii. 1^77 '93. 

117. China .Journal of Science and Arts. Shanghai, 192.5 (in progress), M. 
lls. Coiiao. Brussels. 1920 (in progress), by subscription, 

1 llSs ( 'liii'i'iir .Vnthiojiological Literature. Lanea.ster Pa . 1912-13 

I 119. Djava. \W!tevreden. 1921 (in progress j. M. 

I 119-. Jlohozatok (Travaux de rinstitiit Arc h.''olo'rir|ue de rUmversite Fiaujois- 
.b-isepli). S/eged. 1911 (in progress). M. 

129 Dotnimon .Museum Monooraphs. Welhnetou. X.Z.. 1921 (in progress), J. 

I 12''f. Draper' ('umpany Research Mern-ur' (Biometric .Series), London. 190-1-19. 

12i>h Festi Ralic.i .llu'euuii .V.ist. iiaam.it. T.irtii (Dorpot). 1925 (m juogrc"). 

I 120s. Egypt Exploration Fund. Archtoological Reports, London, 1892-1909. 

I 121. Epigraphia Zeylanica. London. 1904 (in progress). 

I 122. Epigraphic-a ludica. Calcutta, IsSS (in progress). 

I 12.J. Essex Xaturali't. The. Chelni'ford. 1887-93. 

124. Ethnographic, L'. Paris, 1910 (in progress). M. 

12 Ir Ethnologii'.i. Leipzna. P.hi'i (m ].ri.gie"). 

121p. Ethnologischer Anzeiger. .Stuttg.irt, 192*) (in firogreS') bv 'ubscrijition. 

124s. Ethnologisehes Xotizblatt. Berlin. Is9.5-19u2. 

I 12.5. Ethnos. Mexico, 1920 (in ])rogress), M. 

I 25.\ Etiiiiloc 192*i (ill jircigless). A1 . 

123.S. Eugenical Xews. Xew York, 1927 (in firogress). M. 

I 125v. Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, London, 1907 (in progress). 

I 129. Engenic.s Review, London, 1909 (in progre.ss), M. 

12t)r. Eurasia Sejitcntiionalis Anticpia. Helsingfors. 1927 (in jirogress). M. 

I 127. Eusko-Folklore. Vitoria, 1921 (in prouress). 

129. Fataburen. Stockholm. 190(i (in progres.s), J. 

1.39. Field 5Iuspum. Anthropological Series, Chicago, 1897 (m [irourc's). J. 

I.jOd. Field Museum, Anthropology, Memoirs. Chicago, 1925 (in progres.s;. 

131. Firtskt Mu.seum, Manadsblad, Helsingfors, 1902 (in progress), M. 

132. Folklore Record and Folklore Journal, 1868-89, continued as Folklore. London ' 

1890 (in progress), J. 

1.33. Fornvannen, Stockholm, 1906 (in progress), M. 
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134. Genava, Geneva, 1924 (in progress), M. 

Geological Survey of China, See under Palseontologia Sinica. 
I I.3.O. Geographical Journal, Loudon, 1831 (in progress), M. 

I 135d. Geographical Review, Xew York. 1929 (in progress). J. 

1-36. Geographie, La. Paris. 1921 (in progress), M- 
I 136h. Giornale di Scieuze ed Econoiniche, Palermo, 1860-77. 

I 137. Globus, Brunswick. 1901-lU. 

1.38. Gold Coast Review, Accra, 1925 (in progress), M. 


I 1-39. Hakluyt Society'.s Publications, London, 1859 (in progress), by subscription. 

140. Hereditas, Lund, 1920 (in progress), by subscription. 

I Uoa. HespeiH. 192^ (in progrc'-i), J. 

I 140c. Hibbert .Journal, The, London, 1911r-16. 

140e. History of the Berwickshire XaturaUsts' Club, Alnwick, 1890-1910. 

I 140x. Homme, L'. Paris, 1S8.5-7. 

I 141. Hessische Blatter ftlr Volkskunde, Giessen. 1905 (in progress). J. 

142. Handlingar, Stockholm, 1922 (in progress). 

142g. Human Biology, Baltimore. 192'.i (in progres.>), M. 

143. Inca, Lima. 1923 (in progress), J. 

I 144. Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1885 (in progress), J. 

145. Indian Xotes and Monographs. Heye Foundation, Xew York, 1920 (in progress). 

146. Internationales Archiv fur Ethnograpbie, Leiden, 1888 (in progress), J. 

147. International Journal of American Linguistics, Xew York, 1917 (in progress). 

I 148. International .Journal of Psycho-Analysis. London. 1922 (in progress). M. 

International Congresses. See Congres International. 

148c. International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, London, 1903-17. 

148m. Ipek, Leipzig, 1925 (in progress) by 'ubscri|irion. 

149. Izvestia Imp. Obschestva Lubitelei ’Estestvoznania, Antropologii, i Etnografii, 
1878-1911, iMoscow I'niversity. 

16(1. Izve.stia Imp. Akademii Xauk. St. Petersburg, 1894-1915, continued as Izvestia 
Rosskoi Akademii Xauk, Leningrad, 1924 (in progress), J. 

Izvestia Bulgarskui Arkheologicheski Institut, See under Bulletin de I’lnstitut 
Archeologiqne Bulg.ire . 

1.50f.. Izvestia. I’niversitv of Kazan. 1919 (in ])roares^). 

I 151. .Jahresschrift fiir die 4 orgeschichte der sachsisch-thliringischen Lander, Halle. 
1901 (in progress). J. 

152. Jaarboek van de k. Akademie van 4Yetenschappen, Amsterdam, 1891 (in 

progress), J. 

153. .lahresberichte der schweiz. Gesellschaft fiir Urgeschichte, Aarau, 1910 (in 

progress), M. 

1.j.3e. .Jahresberiehte. Xaturhistorische Gesellschaft, Xiimborg, 19(i(( (in progress). 

I 154, Jahresberiehte des Vereins fiir Er.lkunde, Dre.sden, 1870-1901. 
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I 155. Jahresbericiite der geograplii^clien Gej-elLchatt. Bern, IS 55 -IWi. 

I 155e. Jahresberichte ilts Vereins fur Erdkunde, Metz. 1879-1912. 

I 155.\i. Jahresberichte der ueographischen Gesellschaft in Muiicheii. 1896-19U3. 

I 155p. Jahresberichte der eeographisch-etliiiographischeu Gesellschaft m Zurich, 19<,K>-1U. 
I 155 e. Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fur lothriugieche Geschichte imd Altertuinskundo, 
Metz, 1906-7. 

I 155s. Japan Journal of Medical .Sciences, Tokyo, 1922 (in progre>s). 

156. Jahrbuch fiir Altertumskunde, Vienna, 1907-13. 

157. .Jahrbuch des stadtischen Museums fiir Volkerkunde. Leipzig, 1906 (in pri_igre" 1 , J . 

158. Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst, Leipzig. 1924 (in progress). 

160. Journal of the African Society. London. 19U1 (in progress), J. 

I 161. .Journal of the East India Association. London. 1895-1929. 

162. Journal of Hellenic Studies. London, 1880 (in progress), J. 

163. Journal of Roman Studies, London, 1911 (in progress), by subscription. 

I 164. .Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1847-52, 1860 (in progre.-^i. J. 

165. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, London. 1S8''-1929 

166. Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. London. 19iJ(V19. 

167. Journal of Egyptian Archteology. London, 1914 (in progress). J, 

168. Journal of the Gipsy Lore Society, Liverpool. 1908 (in progre.ss), M. 

I 169. .Journal of Genetics, Cambridge, 1924 (in progress), by subscription. 

I 170. Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, London, 1397-8. 

I 171. .Journal of Mental Science, London, 1857-190.3. 

I 172. Journal of the Royal Institute of Cornwall, Truro, 1866 (in progress), J. 

173. Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1912 (in progress). 

I 174. Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. Dublin. 1887 (in 
progress), J. 

175. .Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. Bryn Mawr. Pa., 1925 (in 
progress), M. 

I 176. Journal of American Folklore. New York, 1914 (in progress). J. 

177. .Journal of Heredity, Baltimore. 1924 (in pro 2 res.s), J. 

I 178. Journ.-il of American Oriental Sijciety. New Haven. 1843-66. 

179. .Journal of the Anthropolo.uical Societv of Bombav, 1886 (in progress), J. 

180. .Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bentral, Calcutta, 1861 (in progress), J. 

I 181. .Journ.'il of the Royal Asiatic Societv, Bombav, 1841 (in progress). J. 

I 182. .Journal of the Royal .\siatic Society. Straits |n<nv Mal.iyan) Branch. Singapore, 
1888 (in progre.ss), J. 

I 183. .Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societv, Xorth China Branch, Shanghai, 1859 (in 
progress), J. 

184. .Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Ranchi, 1915 (in prouress), J. 
I 185. Journal of the Burma Research Society, Rangoon, 1922 (in progress), J. 

186. .Journal of the Punjab Historical Society. Lahore. 1911-16. 

U6(' .[(lurual of tie- Ethnological Soci<'tv of London, 1848-.5G, 1869-70. 

I 187, Journal of the Ci-ylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo, 1845-1919. 

I 189. Journal of the Siam Society, Bangkok, 1904 (in progress), M. 
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190. Journal of the Department of Letters. Calcutta University. 1920 (in progress). J. 
190c. Journal of the Hyderabad Archteological Society, Bombay, 1916-20. 

I 190e. Journal of American Etlmoloay and Archajology, Xew York. 1891-2. 

191. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo, 1897 (in progress), J. 

I 191a. Journal of the East Africa and Uganda Xatural History Society. London 1912 
(in progress). M. 

I 191r.. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore. 1848 U>7. 

I 192. Journal of the College of Sciences. Imperial University of Japan, Tokyo. 19(t(J-22. 
I 193. Journal of the Eoyal Agricultural Society. British Guiana, Demerara, 1882-96. 

I 194. Journal of the Polyne.sian Society. Xew Plymouth. 1898 (in progress), J. 

I 195. Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Xew South Wales, Sydney. 1876 
(in progress), J. 

196. Journal de la Socithe de^ America iiistes de Pari<. 1896 (in progress), J. 

Journal russe anthropologique Ace Russian Anthropological Journal. 

I 197. Journal de Psychologie, P.iri<. 1920-5. 

197c. Journal of the .\nthropological Institute of Gieat Britain and Ireland. London. 

1871- 1906, continued as Journal of the Roval .Vnthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ii-LdauJ. London, 1907 (in progress) 

197d. Journal of the South-West Africa Scientific Suciety, Windhoek, 1925 (in progre"). 

1 198, Katalog de.' ethnographischeu Reiclismuseiim^, Leiden, 1910 (in piogre.ss). 

199. Knowledge, London. 1911-17. 

21.10. Kolonial In.stituut. Jaarverslag and other publications. .Irasterdam, 1914 (in 
progres.s). J. 

200e. Korean Repository, Seoul, 1896-7. 

2(10f. Kgl. Xorske Videnskaber-i Selskab' Sknfter Trnidheim. 1902 (in progress). M. 

202. Lancet. London. 1 925 (in progress), M. 

203. Language. Baltimore, 1925 (in progress), M. 

203d. Lansiuaoe Dissertations. Philadelphia. 1927 (in progress). 

20.3f. Language Monographs, Philadelphia, 192.5 (in progress). 

203m. Leopoldina. Leipzig, 1926 (in progress), J. 

I 204. L’Homme prehistorique. Pans, 1903-11 . 

205. Lud, Lwow. 1922 (in ])rogre.ss). M. 

205-A. Lud Stowiafi.ski. J. 

2(U.s, Man. London. 1901 (in progress), 

206. Man in India. Ranchi. 1921 (in progress), M. 

I 207. Manadsblad, Kongl. Yitterhets. Historic och .\ntikvitets .Vkademiens, Stockholm, 

1872- 1905. 

208. Mannus. Leipzig, 1919 (in progress). 

I 209. Materjaly antropologiczno-archeologiczne i etnografiezne, Krakow. 1896 (in 
progress). 

1 210. Materiaux pour rhistoire primitive et naturelle de I'homme, Paris, 1870-87, con- 
tiniii-d as LWnthropologie 
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I 2101 Masonic Bibliophile, TJie. Cincinnati, 1912~]3, 

I 2I0h. Mathemari>che und Xaturwissenchaftliche Berichte au-; I nitarn. Berlin. 1889- 
1913. 

I 210x. Meddelanden frlin Xordi<ka Mu.~eet. .Stockholm, 1897-1903. .•ontinued as Fata- 
buien. 

I 210s. Meddelanden fr.iii 0.steri;ijtl<inds Fornminues ocli Miisei Fbreiiing. L ppsala. 19<.i-> 
(in progress), M. 

211. Meddelelser om Danmark^ .A.ntrop( ilogi. Copenhagen. 1907 (in progress), M. 

212. Melanges de la Facidte orientale. continued as Melanges de 1 L niversite de .8t. 

■Joseph, Be\Toiith. 1906 (in progress). M. 

I 214. Melusine. Paris, 1890-1901. 

I 21.5. Memoire.s de I’Academie royale beige. Brussels. 1904 (in progre.ss). 

216. Memuires de la Soeiete des Antiquaires du Xord. Copenhagen, 183*1 (in 

progress). J. 

217. Memoires de la 8ociete d'Anthropologie de Paris, 1860-98. continued as Bulletins 

et Memoires de ia .^ociete iFAuthropologie de Paris. 

217e. MemoirC' de la 8ociete othnologique. ile Pans, 1841-.5. 

2l7x. Memoires couronnes d.. I'Acailetuie loyale beige. Brinssels. 1889-1905. 

Memoires de la Societe loyale du Canada. .8'ee under Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of the Pioyal Society of C'ana'la. 

I 218. Meniorias de la E. Academia de Ciencias y Artes. Barcelona. 1919-25. 

I 218h. IMemorias y Eevista de la So* iedad I'ientifica "Antonio Alzate," Mexico, 1912-22. 

219. Memorias de la .Junta para Ampliaciou de Estudios, etc.. Madrid, 1914-21. 

220. Memorias de la .Junta 'iqierior de Excavaciones. '-tc.. Madrid. 1916 (in 

progress), J. 

221. Memorias de la Acailemia Xacional de ilistoria. Quito. 1922. 

221s. Memorie della E. Accademia delle Scienze. Bologna, 1907-08. 

222. Memoirs of the American Anthropological Hociety, Lancaster. 1905 (in [irogressj. 
I 22.J. Memoirs of the American Museum of Xatural History, Xew York, 19(X)-10. 

224. (Memoirs <,f the Bernice Paualii Bishop Mu.soum. Honolulu. 1899 (in progress), J. 

225. Memoirs of the Peabody Museum. Cambridge. Ma.ss., 1896 (in progress). J. 

226. Memoirs (jf the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Calcutta, 1905 (in progress). M. 

I 227. Memoir; of the South African Institute for Medical Eesearch. .Johanne.sburg. 
191.3-29 

228. Memoirs of the Queensland Museum, Brisbane. 1908 (in progre.ss), M. 

229. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India. Calcutta. 1919 (in (irogre.ss). J. 
229e. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the Canadian Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

1914-16. 

229g. Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863-69 
229r. Mensch en (Maatschappij, Groningen. 1929 (in progre.-s), M. 

I 2-30. Missions Beiges, Brussels, 1901-27. 

231. Mitra, Vienna, 1914. 

232. (Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 1882 (in progress), J. 
I 233. Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde, Leipzig, 1873 (in progre3.s), M. 
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234. Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fur Volkerkunde, Haniburg, lOU-j (in progress). J. 

235. Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen, Berlin. 1S98 (in progress), J . 
I 235h. ilittedungen des \'ereins fiir Erdkunde, Dresden, 1905 (in progress), M. 

I 235k, Mitteilungen der deutscLen DeselLschaft fiir Xatur und Volkerkunde ( )stasiens. 
Tokyo, 192(j (in progress). M. 

235ji. Mitteilungen des anthropologischen Verein.s in Schleswig-Holstein. Kiel. 1889- 
1900. 

I 2o5p. Mitteilungen der Erdbeben-Komniission der k. Akacl., Wien, 1901-13. 

I 235s. Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen GeseUsehaft, Berlin, 1898-1922. 

I 235t. Mitteilungen aus deni Provinzial-Museuni der Provinz Sachsen, Halle, 1894-1912. 

23(i. Mitteilungen der priihistorisehen Kommi.s.sion der k. Akad. Wien. 1887-1912. 

I 237. Mitteilungen aus der mediziniachen Fakultat der k. Universitat, Tokyo, 1901 (in 
progress). 

237e. Mitteilungen der geographi.schen GeseUsehaft in Wien. 1890-2. 

I 237g. Mitteilungen der geographischen (.iesellschaft in Miinchen, 1904-14. 

238. Monographs of the Dominion Museum, IVellington, X.Z . 1922 (in progress). J. 
238c. Monographs of the U.S.A. Geological .Survey, Washington, 1900-3. 

2.39. Museum .Journal. Philadelphia. 1910 (in iirogre.ss), J. 

2.39c. Museum Bulletins of the Geological Survey ot the Canadian Department of Mine', 
Ottawa. 19];3-23. 

239.S. Nada, Salisliury, .8. A., 1923 (in progress), sent for review. 

239v. Xatioya .Journal of Medical Science. 1923 (in progress). 

240. X^arodna Starina. Zagreb, 1922 (in progress), M. 

241. Xaturalist. Hull, 1901 (in progress), M. 

242. Xature. London. 1839 (in progress). J. 

243. Xature. La. Paris, 190 ) (in progress). M. 

I 244. Xederlandsch-Indit' oud eu nieuw. Am.sterdain. 1917-22. 

I 245. X'ew Zealand Journal of Science and Technology. Wellington. 1918 (in progress). 
1 246. Xow Zealand Medical Journal. IVellingtou, 1900 (in progress). 

I 247. Xiederlau-sitzer Mitteilungen. Giiben. 1890-1913. 

I 248. Xordiske Fortidsminder, Copenhagen. 1890-1923. 

248e. Xorth Asia, Moscow, 1925 (in progres'). AI. 

I 248s. Xova .Veta. Academia' C.L.C.G. Xatura' Cunosorum. Halle. 1890-1913. 

Xotizie degli Scavi di Antichita. See under Atti della Reale Aecademia dei Liiicci. 
I 250. Xotiilen van de Algemit-ne rn Directievergardering, Batavia. 18,84-1921. 

251. Xyland. Helsingfors. 18S7-9. 

I 252. Obzor, Prague, 1922 (in progress). M. 

I 253. Occasional Papers of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum. Honolulu. 1907-23 
I 254. Open Court, Chicago, 1897-1918. 

1 254g. Oriental Institute Communications, Chicago, 1927 (in progress). J. and M. 

I 255. Orientalisches Archiv, Leipzig. 1911-13. 
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I 45'i, (JudliculkundiuL- Dieust in NederlanJscli-Imlie, Batavia, 1912 (in progress), J. 

257. Ouclhi-idkundiue McdcMWlinueiiuit ■.-Eijksrnuseum, Leiden, 1907 (in progress). M. 
Palestine Exploration Fund. See Quarterly Statement. 

1 257'. Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, London. 1911-13. 

258. Papers of the Peabody iUuseum, Cambridge. Mass., 1888 (in progress). 

258d. Palieontolouia Sinica. Geological Survey of China. Peking, 1925 (in progress). J. 
258e. Palestine Museum Bulletins, .Jerusalem. 1927 (in progress). 

258f. Pamatky Archeologicke, Prague, 1924 (in progress), J, 

I 258g. Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania, Hobart, 1893-1918. 

I 259. Periodical. The. London. 190b (in progress). 

I 260. Petermanii' Mitteilungen, Gotha, 1900-14, 1921. 

I 261. Philippine Jnarual of Science, Manila, 1910 (in progress), J. 

261e. Piemineklii V.ilde« Jlarerialu Kraiuni. Riga. 1926 (in progress), M. 

I 262. Popular 'Science Monthly. A'ew York, 1896-1904. 

I 263. Portugal em Africa, Lisbon, 1895-1910. 

264. Portugalia, Lisbon, 1899-1908. 

265. Prace i Materialy, Krakow, 1920 (in progress). 

I 266. \[,,:iy.riy.a r'r: ' Afr/j/tc/.'.yr/.r,: 'Era/ps/'a;, Athens, 1901 (ip progress). 

267. Prahistorische Blatter, Munich, 1902-7. 

267a. Prahistorische Zeitschrift, Berlin, 1909 (in progress), J. 

1 268. Pravck, Kojetin, 1903-11, 1926 (in progress), M. 

I 26Se. Populiira Etuologiska Skrifter, Stockholm, 1911-13. 

269. Proceeding.'' of the Society of Biblical Archieology, London, 1873-1914, now 

merged in J.R.A.S. 

270. Proceedlng.s of the Geologists’ Association, London. 1859 (in progress), J. 

271. Proceedings of the Royal Society, London, 1863 (in progress), J. 

272. Proceeding' of the Society of Antiquaries, London, 1859-1920, continued a-* 

Antiquarie.s’ Journal, q.v. 

273. Proceeding' of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, London, 1908 (in 

progres'i. 

I 274. Proceeding' of the Philosophical Society of Gla.sgow, 1892-1929. 

I 275. Proceeding' of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1893 (in progress), J. 

I 276. Proceeding' of the Society of Antiqu.aries of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1870 (in 
progre.''), J. 

276ij. Proceeding' of the Royal Academy of Science.s, Amsterdam, 19(X) (in progress), J. 
I 276e. Proceeding' of the Roval Geographical Society, London, 1856-94. 

I 276g. Proceedingi: of the Roval Geographical Society of Australasia. Adelaide, 1890- 
1909. 

I 276j. Proceeding.' of the Canadian Institute. Toronto, 1879-1904. 

1 276m. Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, Davenport, Iowa, U.S.A., 
1901-14. 

I 276p. Proceedings of the Philological Society, London, 1842-53. 

276s. Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Salem. 
1875-1900. 
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277. Proceedings of t’ue Somersetshire Archaeological Society, Taunton, 1895 (in 
progress), J. 

I 277c. Proceedings of the Anthropological Society, Univei-iity of Aberdeen, 1899-1908. 

■277f. Proceeding,s of the Royal Colonial Institute, London, 1869-1915. 

I 278. Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1891 (in progress), J. 

I 279. Proceedings (Scientific) of the Royal Society, Dublin, 1900-26. 

280. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 1900 (in 

progress), M. 

281. Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, Boston, 1915-1929 

282. Proceedings of the United States National Museum, Washington. 1900 (in 

progress). 

I 283. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne, 1889 (in progress), J. 
2^<4. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1867-1904. 

285. Proceedings of the Rhodesia Science Association, Bulawayo, 1899 (in progress), M . 
I 286. Proceedings and Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute, Halifax, 1889 (in 
progress) . 

I 287. Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Toronto, 1882 (in 
progress), J. 

288. Przeglad Archeologiczny, Poznan, 1919 (in progress), M. 

I 288m. Psyche, London, 1923 (in progress). 

I 288s. Publications du Musee d’Anthropologie et d'Ethnographie, Leningrad, 1923 (in 
progress). 

Publications. Academic des Sciences d’Ukraine. See under Academie des 
Sciences d'Ukraine. 

288v. Publications of the American Ethnological Society. Leiden. 1907-19. 

289. Polytechnisches Central-Blatt, Leipzig, 184.3-6. 


290. Quarterly .lournal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 1920 (in progress), M. 

291. Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. London. 1873 (in 

progress). J. 

I 292. Rapports aunuels, Musee national suis.se, Zurich. U)U6 (in progress), J. 

292c. Rapport sur I’Activite de I’Academie hongroise des Sciences, Buda-Pest. 1891- 
1911. 

I 292e. Rapporten van de Comissie in Nederlandsch-Indie voor Oudheidkundig Onder- 
zoek, The Hague, 1901-14. 

I 293. Rassegna di Studi Sessuali, Rome, 1921 pn progress), M. 

I 294. Record.s of the Australian Museum, Sydney, 1891 (in progress), J. 

295. Records of the Past, Washington, 1905-13. 

I 296. Reliquary, The, London, 1895-1910. 

I 297. Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Rome. 1900 (in progress). 

I 298. Repertoire d’Art et d’Archeologie, Paris, 1910 (in progress). J. 

I 299. Reports of the British As,sociation, London, 1831 (in progre.ss). 
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I’eports aiiil TrausaL-tuni-? i)t the DevDiisliiif Plyiuuuth, l!38o (in 

progress). M. 

I 3(X)c. Report^ of the C.inaili.in Arctic Expeditmu. Ll'l-'j-L''. Ottawa. l'.)lt)-2.3. 

30 'E. Reports of the Archieolouical Survey of Xiibia, Cairo. 

I .3iX)x. Reports of the Ocoloaical Survev of the Caiurflian Department of Mines, Ottawa, 
1912 (in progress). 

•inUs. Reports of the Ati'traiiaii Mu-eiuii. I-euislative A'seinbly. X.S.W .. Sydney. 
1^0.3 (in pi'iigress). 

1 .jOI. Reports of the Peabody Miiseuiu. (Jaiubrid'ac. Mass., 1>‘;S iiu progress). 

I 303. Revista del Aiehlvo Xacional del Peru. Lima, 192U-b. 

I -304. Revista del iMuseu de la Plata. Buenos Airc'. ISlxi jiu piom-i-'s), J. 

I 304e. Revista Hi'tonca del Peru. Lima. 190b 

•304s. Revista de Etnolouia. Arqueoloma y Liuuiiistii a. San Salvador. l92o lin 
progress), J . 

I -SO-j. Revista de ilenorca. Mahon. iy22 (in progress), M. 

30b. Revista di Psiquiatria y Discipliiias Conexas. Lima. 1922 (in progress), XI. 

I 307. Revista de Sciencuis iiatui'a' I’orto, b'‘S9-9s. 

I SO'S. Revista do iluseu Paulista. S5i) Paulo. 1919 (in progre.-s). 

3119 . Revue anthropologhjue, Paris. 1911 (in progress), contiiiuatiou of Revue inenstieli' 
de I'ecole d'Anthropi.ili..-_'ie, 1890-1910. J. 

Revue d'anthropologie. Paris, 1S7>-S9. continiieil as L'Antlu'opologie. 

310. Revue d'ethnographie, Paris, 1SS2-9. connnued as l.’Anthrnpologie. 

I 311 Revue des Etude' •■tl.uoor.iphiques et .'oeiologique<, 1903-9. eontinuerl a.s 
Revue d'ethno.uraiLie et de scciolo.aie. Paris. 1910-14. 

I 312. Revue des tradition' |)o[iulaire'. 1901-19. continued as Revue d'ethnographie 
et de.s traditions popuhure-;. Paris. 1920 (in ju'ogress), M. 

I 313. Revue de riiistoire de< religions. Pari'. 19 <'h* (in progress!. J. 

I 314. Revue prehi'torique. P.iris, 19(_i»;-ll 
31.0, Revue congolaise. Brussels. 1910-1.;. 

I 316, Revue de i'lnstitut de .^oi.iologie .Solvaw Brussels. 192CI (in progress), M. 

317. Revue seientitique. La. Pari'. 1.871-9. 

I 318. Revue internationale des Etudes basques, San Sebastian. 1922 (in progress). J- 
I 31Se. Revue internation.de des Sciences. Paris. 1S7S-81. 

•jISh. Revue scientifique (Revue lose). Pari'. 1894-1902. 

I 318m. Revue orientale et ami'-ricaine. Paris, 18.3V*-62. 

318k, Revue neo-scola.'tique. Louvain. 189-9-8. 

I 319. Revue tuni.'ienne. Tunis. 1897- 1907, 

320. Rivista di antropologia. Rome. 1.894 (in progres.s), J. 

I 321. Rivista archeologica della Provintia di Como. Milan, 1901- 17. 

I 322. Rivista italiaua di Sociolo.gica. Rome. 1897-1921. 

I 323. Russian Anthropiological -lournal, (Mn.scow. 1901 (in progress), J. 

324. Saga Book of the \ iking Society. London, 1899-1912. 

1 •324s. St. .lohn’s Card. Margate, 1899-1922. 
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I 325. Sarawak Mu'eum Journal, Singapore. 1911-13. 

I 325e. Schle.?ien?: Vorzeit in Bikl und Selirifr. Breslau, 190C>-21:. 

.32.5h. Sohool of Hvgiene and Pukin' Hnalrh. .Iohn< Hopkin' I'niver-ity. Baltimore, 1919 
I in progress). 

I 325r. Science of Man, Sydney, lS9i?-19l3. 

I •325t. Samfundet for Nordi-^ka Miiseets. Stucklioliii. 1893-lkdl. 

326. Schrifteii der pliys.-okon. Gesellschaft, Kouigsberg, 1893-1912. 

•327. Schweizerisches Arcliiv fiir Yolk.-kunde. Basel. 1901 (in proures.s). M. 

328. Science. New \ork. 191.4-1.3. 

I 329. Science Proore-^. London, 1894-8 : 1917 lin progress). J. 

330. Science Keports of tlie Tobokii Imperial University. Sendai. 1V>12 (in progress). 

331. Scientia. Bologna, 1921 (in progress), NI. 

332. Scottish Geographical Magazine, Edinburgh. 1885 (in progress). J. 

333. Sierra Leone Studies. Freetown. 1919 (in progress). 

334. Sitzunusberichte der ‘k.j Akudemie d^c \\ issen'clmftt n in Wien. 1893 (in 

progress). J. 

I 33.3. Sitzungsberichte de-r Naturfor.'chei-GeselLchaft. Dorpar. 1900 (in progre.-^s), J. 

I -336. Smithsonian Mi'Cellaueous ('oUeetion^. W a'hingtou, 1853 (in progress). 

I 338. Sociological Review. Loudon, 190S (in progress). M. 

South African hi'-titutc for Medical Kc'carch. .Sec under Memoirs. 

I 339. South American Missionary Magazine, London. 19<'4-27. 

I 340. Southern Cross Log. London, 1909-27. 

I 340e. Starinir, Belgrade. 1884 (in progres'). 

340k. Statistical Registers, Western Australia. Berth. 1^67 (in pmgress). 

341. Subject Index to Periodicals. London. 1911-29 

•342. Sudan Notes and Records, Khartoum. 1918 (in prouress), M. 

343. Siiomen Mninaismuistoyhdistyksen Aikakauskirja (SMYA), Helsinufors. 1907 (in 
progress), J. 

Suomen .Mu'eo. Ser under Fmkst .Museum, Mamnlsblail. 

I 344. Svenska Landesmal, Uppsala, 1896 (in progress). J. 

345. Swiatowit. Warsaw. 1904-13. 


I 346. Tijdschrift voor Indi'che Taal, Land en Volkeukuiide. Batavia. 1884 (in 
progress), M. 

I .346f.. Tijdschrift Van llet K. Ned. Aardrijk^kundiu Genootsehap. Leiden. 1928 (in 
liroeress), M. 

347. Trabalhos da Sueiedade Portiiguesa di Antropologia e Etnologia, Porto, 1919 (in 
progress), M. 

I 348. Transactions of the Royal Society oi Literature, London. 1892-1929. 

I 348e. Transactions of the American Ethnological Societv. New York. 1845-53. 

349. Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, Loudon, 1 892 (in progress), J. 

I 350. Transactions of the Essex Archreological Society, Colchester. 1903 (in progress) 

I 351. Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Societv, 18.59 (in progress). 
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I 352. Transactions of the Shropshire Archieological Society, Shrewsbury, lSSO-90. 

I 352e. Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, Liverpo<il 
18.53-73. 

I 352g, Transactions of the South African Philosophical Society, tape Town. ItjTT 190,'' 
continued as Transactions of the TlDyal S-iciety of S.nitli Africa. 

352k. Transactions of the Royal Canadian Institute. Toronto, 1800 (in progres.s). J. 

I 352k. Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, London, 
1889-1907. 

I 352e. Transactions and Prof•eeding^ of the Royal Society of South .\iistralia. .VdoKudo, 
1882-96. 

352t. Transactions and Proceethng.' of the Royal Society of \ ictoria. Melbourne. 187 1 88, 
continued as Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 

I 352i'. Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria. Melbourne. 1889-1914. 

I 352v. Tran.sactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In.stitute. M'ellingtou, N.Z. 
1868 (in progress), J. 

353. Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 1893 (in progres.s), J. 

I 354. Transactions (Scientific) of the Royal Society of Dublin. 1893-1909. 

355 Ti.t!, 'action' of the Ethnological Society. London. 1861-69, 

356. Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa. Cape Titwn. 1909 (in 
progress), J. 

I 357. Transactions of the Fijian Society, Suva, 1914 (in progress). 

I •35'' Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Yokohama, 1872-1920. 

I 359. Tradicao, A, Serpa (Portugal), 1900-3. 

I 359p. Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 1891-1903. 

360. I'ngarische Revue, Buda-Pest, 1838-95. 

I 361. L’nited Empire. London, 1910 (in progress), J. 

University of California. Anthropological Publications. See under American 
Archteology. 

Univer-iity of Penas ylvania. Anthropological Publication'. See under Anthropo- 
logical Publications. 

•j62e. University of Pennsylvania. Publications of the Babylonian .Section. Philadelpliia. 
1911-17. 

362h. University of Washington. Publications in Anthropology. 1920 (in progres.s). M. 

362k. L'niversity of Sydney. Science Papers, 1903-20. 

363. Upplands Fornminnenforeningers Tidskrift, Uppsala. 1869 (in progre.ss), J. 

I 364. Urgeschichtlicher Anzeiger, Vienna, 1924—5. 

U.S.A. Ueological Survey. See under Annual Reports. Bulletins, Monographs, and 
Contributions to North American Ethnology. 


•366. A'erhandelingon van het Bat. Geuoot.schap, Batavia, 1892 (in progre.ss). 

367 . Verhandlungen der naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Basel, 1919 (in progres.s), J. 

368. A’eroffeni lichungen des Aluseums fiir Volkerkunde zu Leipzig, 1907-22. 
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369. Verofientlichungen des Volkermuseums, Frankfurt a/lL, 1908-11. 

I 369c. YeroSentlichuiigen des provinzialrauseums zu HaUe, 1918 (in progressi. 

I 369h. VeroSentlichungen aiis dem K. Museum fur Vdlkerkunde. Berlm, 18<''2-19Ul. 

370. Verslagen van de k. Akademie van Wetenschappen Amsterdam (in progress), J. 

See also under Proceedings of Eoyal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam. 

I 370c. Verslag van den Directeur van dt- Rijks Ethnographisch Museum te Leiden. 
The Hague, 1899-1912. 

I 371. Vie Internationale, La, Paris, 1912-14. 

372. YiUe de Gen- ve, Geneva, 1923, continued as Genava. 

373. Yjesnik hrvatskoga arkeologickoga Druztva, Zagreb, 1879-1912. 

I 373c. YoLkskunde, Deventer, 1900-3. 

I 373f. Yolkskundliehe Zeitschriftenschau, Leipzig, 1903-5. 

373s. Yolk und Rasse, Munich, 1926 (in progress), bv sub.scription. 

373v. Yorgeschichtliclies Jahrbuch, Berlin, 1925 (in progress). 

374. Wiadomosci Archeologiczne, Warsaw, 1920 (in progress), J. 

375. Wiener Prahistorische Zeitschrift, Yienna, 1914 (in progress), J. 

I 376. Wissenschaftliche Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und Herzegowina, Yienna. 1893-1912. 

I 377. Ymer, Stockholm, 1381 (in progress), J. 

I 378. Zeitschrift der deutschen MorgenlandisclKui-GeseUschaft, Leipzig. 1879 (in 
progress), J. 

379. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, Berlin, 1869 (in progress), J . 

380. Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, Berlin, 1911 (in progress), by Mib-scription. 

381. Zeitschrift fiir Demographie und Statistik der Juden, Berlin, 1905-14. 

382. Zeitschrift fiir Morphologic und Anthropologic, Stuttgart, 1899 (iu progress). J. 
382d. Zeitschrift fiir Yolkerpsychologie und Soziologie, Leipzig, 1925 (in progress). M. 
•384. Zeitschrift fiir Ortsnamen-Forschung, Munich, 192.5— 6. 

I 385. Zeitschrift des Yereins fiir rheinische und westfiilische Yolkskunde. Elberfeld. 1926 
(in progress), M. 

390, Zhivaya Starina, 8t, Petersburg. 1900-15. 
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Aarau (Switzerland). 153. 

Aberdeen, 2T7c. 

Al.io (Finland), 2. 

Accra, lo'-. 

Adelaide, 2T6o, 352 h. 

Alnwick, 140 e. 

Amsterdam. 152. 2tMJ. 21 1. 276 d, 37n. 
Andover. U.S.A.. bbo. 

Antananarivo (Madaga-t ar). 2S. 

Athens, 22. 42. 26*1. 

Baltimore, U.S..A... 1 12'. 177. 203. 325h. 
Bangalore. 290. 

Bangkok, 189, 

Barcelona, 13, 4b. 75 h. 2U. 

Basel, 327, 367. 

Ba-fita. obK. 

Batavia. 66, 25u. 2.5b, 34o, .366. 

Belgrade, 340e. 

Bergen, 63, 

Berkeley, Ca., 7. 

Berlin, 61, 124s, 210 h. 2.3-'>, 235'. 267.\. 

369h. 37.!:v. 379. .380. S-^l . 

Bern, 153. 

BetT-oiith, 212. 

Bhandarkar, 19. 

Bologna, 221s. 331. 

Bombay, 23x. 144, 17'i 1 ^ 1 . 160 c. 

Bono (.Vlaeria), 90r. 

Boston, 23, 2''1. 

Breslau, 60, 325e. 

Brisbane, 97 g. 22'. 

Brunswick, 47. 137. 

Brussels, 15, 21, 21 k, 90, 91, 92, 93, 96p. 

102, 105h. 118, 215. 217s, 230, 315, 316. 
Bryn (Mawr. Pa., 175. 

Bucarest, 81. 

Bufla-Pest, 29, .39.m, 40d . 40p, 292c, 360. 


Buenos Aires. 17e, 17g, 73, 304. 
Bulawayo, 285. 

Cairo. 90k, 96f. 99, lOoD, 300e. 

Calcutta, 23c, 23i., 23s. 122. 180, 190, 226, 
229, 2^4. 

lambricHe. 21x. 169. 

(.'ainbridge. 31ass., 22-5, 258, 301. 

Cape Town. 352g. 356. 

Chelmsford, 123. 

Chicago, 24k, 24p., 130. 130d. 254. 254g. 
Cincinnati, U.S.A., 24h. 210e. 

Colchester. 2bi). 350. 

Colombo, 43s. 109, 110. Is7. 

Copenhagen. 211. 216, 2 4's 

Danzig. 11. 

Davenport. I'.S.A.. 276.M. 

Dax (France). 97. 

Demerara, 193. 

Deventer (Holland), 373c. 

Dorpat (E.sthonia), 3, 120 h. 335. 

Dresden, 154, 235h. 

Dubhn. 174, 278. 279, 354, 359p, 

Edinburgh, 275. 276, 332, 353. 

Elberfeid, 385. 

Florence, 52. 

Frankfurt a/M., 369. 

Freetown, .333. 

Geneva, 50, 134, 372. 

Giessen (Hesse), 141. 

Glasgow, 274, .351. 

Goree (Senegal), 21s. 

Gotha, 260. 

Groningen (Holland), 229p., 

Giihen (Germany), 247. 
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Hague, The, 292e, 370c. 

Halifax (N.S.), 286. 

Halle, 151, 235t, 248.^. 3691 . 

Hamburg, 234. 

Hanoi (China), 96k. 

Helsingfors, 65x, 126f. 131, 251, 343. 
Hobart, 258g. 

Honolulu, 90f. 224, 253. 

Hull, 241. 

Innsbruck, 65. 

Java, 119. 

Jena, 107. 

Jerusalem, 258e. 

Johannesburg, 62, 227. 

Kazan. IoOe. 

Khartoum, 342. 

Kiel (Holstein). 2.35ji. 

Kiev. 1g. 

Kioto, 2 f.. 

Kojetin (Moravia), 268. 

Konigsberg (Prussia). 326. 

Krakow, 103, 106. 2<).5 .'l. 209. 265. 

Lago.>. 26u. 

Lahore, 23 p, 186. 

Lancaster, U.S.A., 118s. 222. 

Leiden, 146, 198, 257. 288v. 316 k. 

Leipzig, 48, 49, 59s, 68, 124f. 148ii, 157. 
158, 20.3m, 208, 233.2.55, 289, 368,.373f'. 
■378, 382d. 

Lemberg. See Lwow. 

Leningrad, 150, 288s. Seeidso St. Peters- 
burg. 

Lima, 143, 303, 304e, 306. 

Lisbon, 45, 53, 56, 71, 263, 264. 

Liverpool, 18, 168. ■352e. 

Ljubljana. 1259 

London, 1e, 4f. 14. 18k, 20, 24x, 20'. 28 k, 
31n. .38, -lO, 41, 57.-;. 58, 67, 79. 80, 80f. 
82, 83, 94, 111, lllD, 120e, 120s. 121. 
125v, 126, 1.32, 135, 139, 140c, 148, 148c. 
160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 
170, 171, 186c, 191a, 197c. 199, 202. 
295.S, 229g, 242, 257s, 259, 269, 270, 271. 
272, 273, 276e, 276p, 277f. 288m, 291. 
296, 299. 324, 329, 338, 339, 340. 341, 
348, 349, 352n, 355, 361. 


Louvain. 318p,. 

Lund (Sweden 1 . 14U. 

Lwow (Poland), 55. 2U5. 

Lyons. 15f. 95. 

Madra?. 23u, 25 h. 

Madrid. 4, 219. 220. 

Mahon (Minorca). .305. 

Manchester. 173. 

Manila, 261. 

Margate, 57. 324^. 

Maroc. 140a. 

Melbourne. 26, 96d. 2s.3. 352t. .352l'. 
Meriden. U.S.A., 64. 

Metz, l-ioE, 155r. 

Mexico. 12. 70. 74. 125. 21sh. 

Milan. 321. 

^Milwaukee. U.S.A., 25c. ■''He 
Modling (Austria), 36. 

Moscow, 104, 149. 24 ';e, 323. 

Munich, 60t. 1.55m. 237g. 267, .373s, 

Nagoya (.Jajjaii). 45 2.39v 
Xeuchatel, 98. 

Newhaven, U.S.A., 27, 17s. 

New Plymouth, N.Z., 194. 

New York. 30. 90h, 112, 116, 12.5s. 1.35d. 

145 147. 176, 190e, 223, 262. .32^, .318k. 
Nicosin (Cyprus). 26k. 

Nureniberg. 1. 153e. 

Ottawa. 229e. 239c. 300c. .3). Ox. 

Palermo. 136k. 

Paris. 16. 2nK. 32, 39.?. Ss. s9, 96x, 96 t. 
97 k 100. 101. 124. 136, 14u.\. 196, 197, 
204, 210, 214. 217, 217e, 243. 29?. 309. 
■310. 311. 312. 31.3, .314. 317, 31?e. 318h. 
•31?m, -371. 

Parma. 76. 

Patna. 23e. 

Peking. 258ii. 

Perth (Australia). .340r,. 

Philadelphia. 31. 90v. 203f, 203i\ 239. 2?0, 
.362e- 

Plym uith, 30(1. 

Port Moresby (New Guinea), 35. 

Porto, 307. -347. 
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Poznan (Poland), 288. 

Prague. 33. 49e, 108. 252. 25Sr. 

Quito (Ecuador), 72, 75 f, 221. 

Ranchi, 184, 206. 

Rangoon, 43m, 185. 

Renaix (Belgium), 17. 

Riga, 261e, 
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